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oO $ ART, LLINDIAN PEREIN WARBECKS. 
FN almost every country that.has any, history instances, more or. 
i less numerous, have occurred .’ impostors arising who 
personated some. deceased king’ or ithe ee person, and whose 
‘claims met with a’ cértaiu amount? of erédence, Thus, Greek 
historians tell us of the pseudo-Smerdis i in ancient Persia, After 
the death of Nero an adventurér in Parthia claimed to be ‘that 
‘monster, as the old recognised authorities declared im tò bay dr 
-that amiable and much-maligned individual according to | ir. 
. Beesly and rehabilitaters of a modern and somewhat lintited: 
school. We leain-from Gibbou how, twenty. years after the deat 
of Baldwin, one of the Latin Emperors: of Constantinople, and 
Count of Flanders, who had perished while a captive in the hands. 
of the Bulgarians, a hermit “appeared » in the Netherlands: who 
claimed to -be the deceased prince and was received by Flanders - 
as her long lost Sovereign... Even. after the detection and execittion 
of the impostor, we are informed, “the Flemings still adhered to“ 
the pleasing error.” To all readers of English “history the names 
of Perkin Warbeck and Lambert Sinmel are familias, ard Russian 
history, if we mistake net,.tells of more impostors than Demetrius, 
who is always: specially. “distinguished by that desighation. “Ber 
in addition to personations of the -kind referred to above as having. 
_ actually oechrred, there have beer ‘cases of true men being taken For" 
“tmpostors, and it appears that at the present: moment some - in 
Italy beliewe that the person whose death at Caprera not long ago 
-called forth, stich, general demonstrations. of. regret and regard 
“throughout/the coun try, was not Garibaldi. ' That hero, it is al leved, 
died Jong ago of the wounds received ab Aspromonte, and some 
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ingenious /impostot assumed his character, ‘though the object, of 
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, such personation, even supposing it for a moment to be possible, 


- i nob apparent. But where there is the will to be deceived, nothing 


-"_ is too extraordinary, to be swallowed. 


, Tt is not the object of this paper to discuss the subject of such 
'impostors. generally, or to invite attention to casés selected from the 
‘field of general history. The writer merely proposes to himself to- 
set before the, readers of the Oaleutta Review some instances of 
“persons who played in India the part that Porkin Warbeck took 
in ‘England,’ - After setting forth these; any remarks that the brief 
‘narrative of- the. cases “suggest | “way be offered for consideration, 
bat: ‘such remarks will bear to the rest of the article about the 
‘proportion that bread bore to'sack'in Falstaff’s accounts, d 
ee Ke) understand ‘the position assumed by the first impostor that 
wil come under review, it will be necessary to dwell for a moment 
. onone of the most striking. and important episodes of Indian 
- history. . In January 1761, the most magnificent force that the 
Maratha Empire had ever sent in ‘to the field Jay entrenched on the 
famous: field of Pánipat, under the leadership of Sadashivrao Bháu, 
„@ cousin of the Péshwa. -Opposed to this'force were. the Afghan 
i ae under Ahmed Shak Abdalli, and tho fate òf India depended 
the result of the contest that- was about. ta ensue, At length. 
ihs Marathas, who. had long been.cooped up in their entrenchments, 
were driven from. them by ‘famine. and. despair and advanced to 
“patile with a dress’ and mion, that, showed they. were determined 
to dia: ‘and: expeg steg Lo other fate. After’a long protracted fight, 
‘in which Wi iswasrao, the Peshwa’s-son, was ‘killed, the leader: of the 
Marathas ‘dismounted from his elephant, and,- -mounting his. horse, 
-threw himself into’ the. thickest. -of - the fray, That: he there 
perished there is ng room for doubting, but, bis body’ does not 
zeem to have. been remarked by the enemy, though they discovered 
:. the corpse of” ‘Wiswasrdo, , w icb. they. wished - “to: dry and carry 
back i in triumph to Çabul:. 
Some eight or. bine years, alier ihis, a ` Bralimin. ‘from Pane 
appeared. in Maharashtra, and: raised an -insurtection, against: the 
Peshwa,.: Méhduréo,—declaring, ‘himself; to - be" Sadashivrdo: who 
“had, ‘he alleged, escaped. froin the fatal: field of ‘Panipat.: His tale 
was Aalieved i by ‘some, ‘but his followers were sooi dispersed and he 
himself © captured. by Máhduráo, who confined himin- a hill fort. 
“ But,” ‘the: historian of the Matathas femarks, when treating of 
the career: of Raghunathréo Dada Saheb, the. unole of Mahdurao; 
“ impostors: of this deseription obtain surprising credence -in’ the 
Déccan,.and-it was-still &- ‘popular. belief that the real Bhdu Sabeb, 
confined. for State reasons,” was. about to bs released and opposed: 
to the wapopular:Dada Saheb.” 
sae Bonueti ine -after: the appacent collapse of ‘the ‘impostor, when the 
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M aratha Empire was rent with dissénsions and Raghung ithidoit or. 


Ragoba; as he was generally called) was-in arms against ithe 
ministers who supported the cause of his infant grand nepljew, 
aud when the Bombay Government were chafing against/'the 
treaty that had becn made over their heads with the. laster party 
by Colonel Upton, the Envoy sent from Calcutta by Warren. 
‘Hastings, it occurred to the Maratha Sirdar in charge of iHe.soi 
disant Sadasivrdo that it would be a good plan te release 
his prisoner and espouse his cause. Whether in so doing hefaimed 
„at obtaining the sovereignty for himself, as Grant Duff sup- 
poses, or whether, like a genuine Maratha, he merely thought that 
the more the waters were troubled the better fishing he would 
get, ib is impossible now to gay. Whatever his motives taay have 
. been, he introduced a new element of discord by releesing his 
prisoner and proclaiming him to be the true Saddsivrao hy Saheb 
(familiarly known as Suddoba.j,, who had been unjustly impri- 
soned by the traitorous ministers, This was in 1776. , 
One of the first acts of the adventurer thus set at largë wasto 
send wakils,and address letters, to the Bombay Government, The 





s anne there gave full credence to his stor y and looked with 


` complacency onu a fresh insurrection- which would aid thë cause of 
their protegé Ragoba, They sent one of thelr Surgeons to accom- 


pany and attend cn Suddobd ; and Mr, Dick, the commercial rési~’ 


dent at Fort Victoria, waited on hint to pay his respects, The, 
’ eountenance thus afforded to Lim, and the belief in the genuine- 
uess of his claims that obtained among the lower classes of the’ 
Maratha population, soon raised the powér of the Impostor to a for- 
midable height. - Before the end of the monsoon he was at the head 
of twenty thoad men, sad'in possession: of the greater part of 
the Conéan. Encouraged by Kis suécess, he ascended ihe. Bhor 
Ghaut, en route to Poon ; Lut irera fortune ceased tó favour hioa 
He was utlacked by the ministerial forces and driven back into-the 
Concan. The purs suit was actively continued: till he took refuge in 
Kolába, where he was seized: by Angtia, the Chief of that place; 
who carried him as -á prisonér to Poona, There the impostor met 


a 


with a terrrible end; being. fastened to the foot óf an eléphaat and 


trampled to death-—~a punishment which; not.many years ago, was 


inflicted on n criminal: ir Baroda, It may be mentioned, in. passe 


„ing, that the Poona representatives of the sacred: caste afterwards 
“eoritended that’ their Brakminical governthent never commited 
altel a: scandalous act as that ofthus “publicly executing a Brahmin, 
Li ig acknowledged that a max was trampled’ :to- ‘death in the 
maner described ; but those who hold that this was the izepostor; 
maintain that the Tatter was: jota Brahmin; but a Sonar >, while 
others, admitiiag that the. impostor was a Broliniia, maainiaie that 
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of Antawn. Perkin Warbecks. 
she was merely left to perish by starvation in prison, while.a grim- 
inal of lower caste was executed in his stead coram populo.. . 
‘The next impostor that comes under notice was a Gossain who 
_ personated Chitur Sing, brother of the Raja of Satara. ‘It should. 
be explained that, after the suicide of the Peshwa, Mahdurav Nar- ` 
_ rayen, ini 1795, the then representative of .the Maratha ‘antetypés 
- of the Merovingian rois fainéanis, thought that the confusion con- 
sequent on this event, afforded him a.good opportunity for shaking 
off the thraldom imposed by thé Peshwahs, his mayors of the 
palace. The Raja of Satéta himself was soon defeated and_re- 
turned to captivity, but his brother, Chitur Sing, escaped and joinéd 
the Raja of Kolhapur, after a.retreat from Satara in which he had 
displayed a courage and enterprise that, joined. to his descent, 
miade hima special favourite among the Marathas. When he 
` joined the Raja, the latter was actively engaged in hostilities against - 
the Peshwah’s feudatories and officers to the.south of the Warna 
- river, which forms the northern boundary of Kolhapur, and Chitur 
. Bing for a time did good service by keepiug in check the Peshwah’s. 
forces on the Satara side of that river. Afterwards he moved to 
~ Kolhapur, ‘and was- with the Raja in the engagement. in which 
Parsherám Bhau Patiardhan, the most famous general’ on the 
Peshwah’s side, was defeated ‘aid killed, °° 6 l a 
. The completeness of the yietor’s success on this occasion led to 
` such exertions on the part of the Peshwa, who was assisted by 
Sindia’s disciplined. battalions under European officers, that the - 
Kolhapur Raja was obliged .to take refuge in-his hill-fort of Pa- 
wala, while Chitur Sing went and- joined Bolkar—then at deadly 
feud with Sindia. After the battle of Poona, 18Q2, in, which - 
Sindia’s forces wêre defeated by those -of his rival,- Chitur Sing 
actively aided the latter in carrying -out’ his policy. With this 
object he persuaded his brother the Raja of Satara to grant the ` 
clothes of investiture to the Peshwa set up by Holkar in opposition 
to Bajirdo. He afterwards took part against the English in the 
battle of Assaye, and subsequently served in the armies of Holkar, 
Amir Khan, and some. of the Rajput princes. In 1812 hè was 
returning home through. Khandesh, when. Trimbakji Danglia, the 
Peshwa’s evil genius and factotum where any deed of, villainy was 
to be performed, invited him toa. conference, at which he trea: 
cherously seized, him, loaded. hitn--with irons, and threw him‘into a 


. fort in the Cercan, +, a eae . l 
“After lingering in this prison for, some six years, Chitur, Sing 
died, but during bis imprisonment. he was not forgotten. Many 

-attempts'were’ made for his: release .by his. partisans, but with 
- Hittleeffect, - At‘ last the: Gossain, above. referred to; raised, a for- 

midable insurrection, giving out, that-he was Chitur Singh, who had 
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ssenped, and acted in his assumed capacity with extraordinary 
rigour, He seized several important’ forts, and, though he was 
iable to restore the Satara Raja to independence, managed to 
nake head against the Poona troops as lang as the Peshiwa’s gov-. 
sament lasted, When the British, after the overthrow of Baji- 
áo in 1818, eccupied his territories, the pretended Chitur Sing 
vos still in the field in the Satdra district. He was soon, how- 
sver, defeated and taken prisoner, and for the preservation of the 
yeace of the country “it was found necessary to keep him in cap- 
jivity. Even this did not lessen his influence, and before long 
severe measures had to be adopted for the suppression of an in- 
surrection one of the objects of which was the release of the sup- 
sosed ‘Chitur Sing. 

About the same time an impostor appeared in Sdwant Wari, a 
small native state situated immediately ta the north of the Portu-. 
ruese territory of Goa, In 1807 this State had been invaded by 
xoops from Kolhapur, and in this emergency the Dowager Rani, 
hen acting as Regent during the infancy of her son the Chief, called 
n the aid of the Desai of Nipéni—an enemy and neighbour of Kol- 
apur, and who at that time, held the position of *Sirlashkar of 
be Maratha empire.* Appa Desai came willingly enough to the 
rescue, but, after driving out the invaders, he conceived the idea’ 
of appropriating the territory he had come to defend. With this 
view he caused the infant Sirdesai to be strangled ; but it is satis- 
‘actory to know that he gained nothing by this infamous deed, as 
she SAwant Wari forces succeeded in driving him out, and the 
‘ightful heir to the principality succeeded in due course. 

Phond Sawant, the successor to the murdered boy, died in 1812, 
eaving an infant son. One of his widows on this assumed the 
regency, but was opposed by the widow of a former Sirdesai. This 
ady, to strengthen her cause; produced a lad whom she declared 
io be the boy “that the Nipani Chief was erroneously supposed. to 
ave strangled. Whether this story was really believed, cr not, 
Si espoused the cause of the impostor, and the State was con- 
vulsed with civil war. Phond Sdwant’s widow had rather the ad- 
vantage in this, but, as she vigorously supported the cause of the 
Peshwa, witk shom. we were ‘then at war, a British force was 
sveutually marched into Sdwant Wari, and a treaty was concluded 
2y which the State came under our protection, The authorities 








* This distinction he hed caently: _ wa’s contingent. Appa Desai was a 
required by accompanying General brave soldier, but strauge stories of 
Wellesley in the campaign against his personal cruelty are still told at 
dolkar, Sindia and the Berar Raja i in Nipani. s 
.803-4 as commander of the Pesh- 
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bad then to deal with the impostor, and, taking a lenient view of 
the case, treated him with liberality. He was given a fixed monthly 
allowance for his maintenance, and was allowed to choose a place 
of residence in the Concan at a distance from Sawant Wari. The 
allowance was afterwards continued to his son, who still enjoys it. 

In the same year 1819, shortly after the treaty of Mandisor had 
been concluded with > Holkar’s representatives, a man named 
Krishna Koer claimed to be Malharrao Holkar, aud raised an in- 
surrection in the Indore State. He managed to assemble a con-- 
siderable force, and became so formidable, that the contingent under 
British officers had to be moved against him, when he was defeated- 
and his forces dispersed. He himself fled, but was afterwards 
captured.. Circumstances, however, led the authorities to take a 
lenieut view of thé case. He was considered to have acted as the 
tool of others, and was, therefore, pardoned. and released. 
* The next case on the list is curious on account of the strangeness 
of its circumstances, and is especially interesting to us, asit bears a 
resemblance in some points to the famous Tichborne case that ex- 
cited so much attention in England, and, indeed, all the world over, 
a few years ago. In the Southern Maratha country is a small 
State'named Mudhol which, for many generations, has been gov- 
erned by a branch of the Ghespade family. The State was at one 
time held on feudal tenure under the Bijapur kings, from whom 
the Chief received the title of Raja or Bajé, and in later years the 
Mudholkar consented to hold under the Peshwa, for whose service 
they engaged to supply a fixed contingent. In 1816.Raja Narayen- 
rad, the then Chief, died leaving three sons, Govindrao, Laksh- 
manrao, and Vénkatrao, the eldest and youngest of whom quar- 
relled about the succession, The question was referred: to the 
Peshwa, who passed no formal’ decision in the matter, but Vénkat- 
rao's mother, by intrigue and bribery, seems to have got her son’ 
tacitly acknowledged as successor to his father. Whatever the 
elder brothers may have thought of this arrangement, they seem to 
have shewn no resentment, and, on’ the outbreak of war between 
the Peshwa and the English, they adhered to the cause of their 
Suzerain. Govindrao held a command of horse under Bapu Goklé, 
and at the battle. of Ashté, in 1818, where his leader was killed, he 
was said to have. met with the ‘same fate. On the complete over-. 
throw of the Peshwa, Lakshmanrao went to Baroda and took ser- 
vice with the Gaekwar, so that, when Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
took in hand the settlement of the newly acquired territories, he 
found Vénkatrao in possession of the Mudhol State, and accordingly 
concluded: au engagement with him- which will be found in Aitchi- 
son’s Treaties. . eae f 

Some years after this, in 1826, Mr: Elphinstone, then Governor' 
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of Bombay, was surprised to receive a communication purporting 
to be from Govindrao, and claiming the position due to the eldest - 
son of the late Chief of Mudhol. The writer asserted that he had 
been severely wounded at the battle of Ashté, and had managed to 
conceal himself, and after recovering from his wounds" had visited 
the sacred places in Hindustan whence he had just returned. On’ 
areference being made to Vénkatrao, he. did not deny that the 
claimant might be his brother, but insisted on his own preferential 
right to the jaghir, as having been confirmed by the Peshwa. En- 
quiries were then instituted, and reports ealled for, regarding the 
identity of the claimant, who, while all this was going on, had 
betaken himself to the Southern Maratha country and succeeded 
in making many believe in the truth of his story. He even maŭ- 
aged to win over to his -side the widow of Govindrao. He first 
-asked for an interview with her, at which she appeared with a dag~ 
ger in her hand, declaring her firm resolve to slay herself if he 
deceived her. ‘The interview ended with her declaring that he had 
told her things that only her husband could know, and she thence- 
forward lived with him as his wife. This action on her part, and 
the testimony of many who had known Narayenrao’s eldest son, 
and declared this to be the veritable Govindrao, caused some per- 
plexity tothe Government. The principle, however, was firmly 
laid down that, as Vénkatrao, on the subversion of the Peshwa’s 
government, had been found by usin possession of the Mudhol 
State, and a formal engagement had been concluded with him, his 
title to the jagir would in any case be unimpaired. The Political 
Agent was accordingly desired to call on the sez disant Govindrao 


. to produce his proofs of identity, and to confront him with Vén- 


katrao’s people, and, in the case of the identity being proved, to 
repoit what property, exclusive of the jagir, the man would be 
entitled to according to Hindu law. Circumstances, however, pre~ 
vented these orders from being carried out at once, and matters 
went on as before for two years longer. At last, in 1829, Sir John 
Malcolm, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone in the government 
of Bombay, when making a tour in the. Seuthern Maratha country, 
found the question still unsettled. On enquiring of the local au- 
thorities, he learned that they were not disposed to believe in the 
truth of the claim set up, and he then took steps to dispose of the: 
question finally. Several ‘chiefs belonging to that part of the 
country were at his camp, and he requested some of those of the 
highest position to form a Panchayet and decide the question. 
. Their unanimous verdict was, that the claimant was not Govindrao, 
and one reason for this decision was, that the man was found not to 
know a word of Ganarese (just as the English “claimant” did not 
know French), though that language had been as familiar to 
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Govindrao from his childhood as his own vernacular Maratha, The 
man was accordingly banished from the Deccan as an impostor, 
and was accompanied by Govindrao’s widow, who persisted in de- . 
claring him to be her husband, the wisest course, on the whole that ` 


she could adopt. 


It was afterwards ascertained that the impostor 


was a Gossain, and that his remarkable likeness to Govindrao had 
been observed and commented upon by the latter’s sister, who was 
living with her brother Lakshmanrao at Baroda, and there hap- 
pened. to see thé Gossain in a temple. The attempt at imposture. 
was, if not suggested, at least encouraged by Lakshmanrao, who 
probably wished to pave the way for pretensions to the jagir on 
his own account which he subsequently advaiced. 

Some trouble was occasioned in the Nagpur territory by a man 
who personated Appa Sahib—the treacherous Raja of that State 
who, after being deposed and confined in 1818; had made his es- 
cape and eventually died in the Panjab—a pensioner dependent on , 
the bounty of Ranjit Sing, but, though the impostor for a time met 
with some success, there are not sufficient points of interest in the 


casé to call for detailed notice.. 


The attention of the reader is now invited to some occurrences 
which took place in the Native State of Dhar in 1832, when a 
young man named Uchitrao declared himself to be the grandson of 
Jeswantrao Powar,* the first Raja of Dhar, and raised an insurrec- 
tion. As his cause was supported’ by the Bhils, who had been 
much attached to ‘his alleged father Murarirao, the movement as- 
sumed ere long formidable proportions, and much damage was 
done by the insurgents. The British were appealed to by the 
‘minister-of the State, and Uchitrao and his followers agreed to 


‘abide by their decision. 


Il appears that Uchitrao produced some 


strong evidence in support of the parentage he claimed, so that 
‘very possibly he was not an impostor; but he accepted an allow- 
ance of Rs. 200 a month on the condition of desisting from his 
pretensions, and the grievances of the Bhils having been redressed, 


the insurrection subsided. 


* It was a strange coincideuce that 
‘the Maratha soldier of fortune, 
Anandrao Powar, should have carved 
out for himself the principality of 
Dhar, the capital town of which had 
been, many centuries previously, the 
‘seat of a dynasty of Rajput Puars. 
Very possibly the Maratha tribal 
name may have had its origin in the 
Rajput name which it so much re- 
sembles, but Colonel Malleson’s state- 
“ment (Native States of India, p. 206) 


» 





that the family of the present Chief 
of Dhar “descends from a Rajput 
tribe settled in Malwa ata remote 
era, whence the branch now reigning” 
in Dhar emigrated at an early age tô 
the vicivity of Puna,” is based solely 
on legends. In the early part of this 
eéntury the family, we are told by 
Malcolm (Memoirs of Central India, 
Vol. T, p. 99), “though of the same 
tribe (Puar) claimed no descent from 
the ancient princes of Malwa.” 
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Few will forget the intense excitement created in 1874, in every 


‘place where English is spoken, by the announcement that the in- 


famous Dhundu Pant,—génerally known as Nana Saheb of Bithur,— 
had been discovered in Gwalior, and though the news proved not 


-to.be correct, there were grounds for the announcement made. The 


whole affair, indeed, is- still enveloped in mystery. There is no 
doubt that a wandering mendicant who arrived in Gwalior, gave it 
to be understood that he was the miscreant whose actions at Cawn- 
pur haye covered his name with undying infamy, and it is equally 
certain, that he was not the man; but the motive for such danger- 
ous personation is not very apparent. It may have been a dis- 
eased craving for notoriety, or the character may have been as- 
sumed to test whether it would be possible for the Nana to return 
to India with any chance of safety. It must be remembered, that 
though Dhundu Pant was said to have died in. the jungles of Nipal, 
and his funeral rites were there performed, the fact-of his death 
has never been satisfactorily ascertained, and many believe that the 
rumour was set on foot to put’ an end to pursuit, while the fugitive 
made his escape. In 1866 Mr. Johnson, of the Trigonometrical 
Survey, who paid a visit to Khotan, believed that an Islamised 
Hindu, whom he found there in command of the Khan Badshah’s 
infantry, was capable of identification as the Nana. The remark 
made on this by a high official* in the Foreign Office is to the 
effect, that “Mr. Johnson appears to have jumped at this belief . 
from altogether insufficient premises, but it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that he is right, There is good reason for 
doubting whether the report of the Nana’s death, circulated in 
1858, had any foundation ; it seems more probable that he escaped 


` from Nipal into Thibet. And if he reached Thibet, he certainly 


might have wandered on into Chinese Tartary.” 

The latest. attempt at imposture that we have to note occurred 
very recently, and was abortive. In the early part of last year a 
report was telegraphed home about a conspiracy that had been 
discovered in the native State of Kholapur, which created some 
sensation. The full proceedings held on the trial of the conspira- 
tors that were published afterwards, shewed that, an importance 
quite uncalled for by the facts of the case had been given to this 
affair, and an air of absurdity was imparted to the solemn charge 
eof making preparations to war against the Government, when 1 it 


E “appeared “that the preparations consisted in- providing one or two . 


swords as arms and aconple of annas as the military chest, It 
came out on the trial, that the wire-puller'who apparently got up, 
the whole thing, persuaded one of ‘his tools to personate Chima 








* Mr. J, W. S. Wyllie; Essays on ı the external Policy of India, p. 81, Note, 
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_ Sabeb—a brother of the Kholapur Raja who was on the gadiin 
1858. This Chima Saheb, in consequence of his tampering with. 
mutineers and rebels, was deported from Kholapur.in that year and 
sent to Karachi, where he died not many years ago. He was far 
fore popular in the State than his brother, the "Raja, and his 
name is to this day cherished fondly by many there. 
‘ It showed, then, much knowledge of the character of his country- 
„men on the part of the man who conceived the idea of associating 
his intended rising with this popular name, and, absurd as the 
conspiracy was in many respects, the consequences would have 
Deen serious, had any blood been shed, as was intended by the 
Conspirators. Had the news spread through the Mawals* of. 
Kolhapur, that the beloved Chima Saheb was not dead, as had been 
reported, but had returned and raised the standard of insurrection ; 
a rising might have taken place that would have required a con, 
siderable force to put it down, Fortunately the local authorities 
‘discovered in time what was going on. The conspirators were, 
soon brought to trial, and the prompt measures taken by the Bom- 
hay Government, ‘put a stop to any lurking hopes of a rising that. 
might have remained in the minds of the turbulent classes. ` 
Those who have read. with attention the foregoing pages will 
possibly have remarked, that every impostor referred to belonged. © 
to the Maratha race. Such is the case, but the writer has not wil-> 
fully confined his attention to that nation. Circumstances have. 


led him to study more especially the history of the Marathas, gen-_ 


eral and local, but he is not unacquainted with the rest of Indian 
history. Some years ago the case of the Mudhol impostor noted , 
above camé before him in the course of some work which he had 
in hand, and since then he has made a uote of such other cases as , 
he came across in the course, of his stady of Indian history, with, 
the results which have been now given to the reader, The list 
does not profess to be exhaustive, but it contains all the cases of 
Indian historical i impostors that the writer knows of, and if there be 
any such instances in Rajput or (Indian) Musulman history, they 
have escaped his notice. 

‘If an article must end, like a sermon, with an application, the 
moral to be drawn is this i—that, in whatever part of India Mara- 
thas may have settled down, there is a readiness among them to ; 
believe in ` the claims of impostors, even of those who personate 
mén long since deceased. ` Such impostors may arise at any time, ” 


Be arè especially likely to do so in times of disturbance, or when the | 





* The Mawals are the valleys run- race of men, from whom the great ` 
ning eastward from the Syadri Ghant Sivaji drew his best soldiers, 
range, and i are inhabited by a hardy l > 
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minds of men are in that unsettled and’ excitable state which often 
preludes disturbances ; and, however ridiculous the claims raised 
_ may appear to us, no time should. be lost in- exposing their false- 
' hood and in taking prompt measures.to prevent the infection from 
‘spreading. One of our national gharacteristics is a strong disincli- 
nation to what we call making a fuss'-about trifles. This is not 
a characteristic to. be ashamed of, but it -sometimes causes us to 
under-estimate the importance of events, We all know how some- 
times “ great events from little causes spring,” and Horace tells us 
- how it often happens that “nuge seria ducunt in mala.” Accord= 
ing to the late Mr. Miall, as quoted by Mr. Mathew Arnold, the 
attitude of the English dissenters i is one of “jealous watchfulness,” 

and that attitude is one not-unsuited to those who -are Foaponkibie 
for the peace of India. . : 

E v: w. 


Art, I.—CHRONIOLES Of CHANDRAKONA. 


HE earliest seat of the: Aryans in Western Bengal, one of 
the oldest towns in the country, and the centre of an 

important native industry, Chandrakona, has no written record 
of its past history. Its annals are preserved in oral traditions - 
only, and although bards and minstrels have flourished in 
the vicinity, none ever sung of its valiant kings, or its merchant 
princes, whose’ monuments and names yet survive. This paper 
is, therefore, the earliest attempt at a connected narrative of the 
place collected from current stories, tested by the light of a 
single inscription and the records obtained from the archives of one 
or two of the adjacent principalities. 

Chandrakona* stands on the extreme eastern edge of the high- 
land ridge whence the country suddenly’ breaks from hillocks, 
forest and rock down-to a deltaic plain, The extensive tract 
of jungle land- known as Pargand Bogri, on the western borders 
of the Hugli and north-western ‘limits of the Midnapur district, 
adjoins the town: immediately on its west. It seemg one of the 
earliest clearings from the primitive jungle where a.town sprung up 
and a principality flourished. , Immediately on its éast, the table- 
land slopes in .gentle undulations until -it- rests in a low, flat 
plain, forming, the basin of the Silébati and presenting evident 
tracés. of a-river, once much broader than the present stream. 
_Bishenpur has hitherto been considered as the earliest outpost ` 
of the Aryan settlers on the western borders of lower Bengal. 
From the mountainous fastvess of the west, the country opeus 
here into the level plains of the delta. The traditions of-Chan- 
drakona, however, unfold the fact that the original house of the 
kings of Mallyabhum, or Bishenpur, was Mallyeswarpur, whence 
a defeat at the hands of a: powerful Rajput Prince compelled 
them to migrate further to the north- west, ĉ. e., into Bishenpur,, 
The traditions which we have been able to gather disclose - 
four distinct periods, the outlines of which may be left to 
future and closer investigations to fill up, , 

These are ;— ` 

I.—The period of the aborigines, or Mallyas, 

II.—The period of the Chunder Ketu Raj. 

III.—The Chohan Rajahs of the family of Bir Bhénu Sinha, 

TV.—The invasion of the town by Maharaja Krit Chand and 
~ the annexation of:the Raj to Burdwan. 

I. Of the period of the aborigines. we have ‘only! a single. 


* Latitude 22° 44’ 20” North. Longitude 87° 33"20" East, 
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name on record, viz. that of Khaer Mallya, the last Chief of his 

line. To Khaer Mallya is given the credit of building the 

. temple of Mallyanath, which will be hereafter described. The 

È original seat of the Mallyas was confined to the place in. the 
immediate Vicinity of the temple. -On its north are the remains 
of an old mud fort. Down. to the time of Khaer Mallya the - 
name of the town was Mind. But a change of principality soon 

` after brought a change in the name of the town. We tread 

probably upon authentic tradition when we learn that Khaer 
Mallya was a follower of that popular system of religion which, 
under some compromise or other, assumed the form of Shiva wor- 
ship under the more knowing Aryan priests, : 7 

II. The second period, which comprises the narrative of the 
early Aryan comquest; and the advance of the Aryan outpost 
into the lower plains of Western Bengal, is said to have begun 
in the following way :—During the time of Khaer Mallya, a Rajput 
prince of the lower line, by name Chunder Ketu, accompanied 
by a large retinue of soldiers, on his way back from the shrine 
of Jaggaroath, encamped'in the jungle of Dev Giri. Dev Giri 
lay four miles east of the capital of the Mallyas. Chunder 
Ketu had two Rajput warriors, Raja Lal Sinha.and Raja ‘Ram 
Sinha, as his companions, and the leaders of his retinue. ` From 
the natives of the forest, they heard of the fame of Máná. 
Chunder Ketu at once determined to reduce the town to sub- 
jection. Before proceeding towards Máná, he built, however, 
a town, calling rt after his own name Chandra, now known as 

' Chand4, which has dwindled into an insignificant village. From 
_Chandd, as the basis of his operations, he proceeded after a short 
time to Máx, invited the Mallya Raja to battle, and so .complete- 
ly routed him as to compel Khaer Mallya to fly from his capital 
and take shelter 23 miles off in the forests, where a wew principal- 
ity arose uuder the ame of Mallyabhum, Chunder. Ketu inthe 
meantime established himself at Máná and converted its name into 
Chandrakona. Shortly after he commenced expanding the limits 
of the town by clearing the jungle on all ‘sides, and inviting im- 
migrants to settle within it. . 

Chunder. Ketu soon after learnt that only four miles north-east 
of Chandrakona, aeross the “wide waters” of the Sildbati, there 
lay another principality with its head-quarters at Járá ruled by 

“a: prince, Járá, of the line of the great Jarasindhu of Magadha. 
Chunder Ketu marched against Jara into. his’ battlement. But for 
an accident, however, he would have found it difficult to bring him 
under subjection, It is said, that Jéra had two favorite carrier 
pigeons. These he’ took. to the battle-field perched on his shoulders 
and tied to his arms.. His instructions to his two Ranis were to 
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prepare for their own safety, should he-be killed in battle, 
‘and the pigeons return without him. The battle-field lay at 
‘a distance. The intermediate ground was jungle land. It was 
difficult to ride straight across. In the battle the prince Jira 
‘proved victorious. But his ‘pigeons got away and reached his 
palace ahead, where their arrival was taken as the signal of the 
prince’s death, The Ranis, who were prepared for the. worst, at 
once threw themselves on the pile of fire raised to secure what 
they thought their widowed chastity. The flames were up. The 
Jadies were dying iach by inch, when the victorious prince 
arrived, too late, indeed, to participate with them in anything 
but the torments of death, In a moment of maddening sorrow,- 
he threw himself upon the pile, leaving his territory A the fortun- 
ate Chunder Ketu, who annexed it to his own. He “sen reduced ` 
Bard (Babará) and Kanakavati to subjection, rendering his small 
principality conterminous with the existing Pargané or fiscal divi- - 
sion of the present time, comprising an area of about 80 square ° 
miles, © These once free towns now exist as villages more or less 
populous, bearing some mark of antiquity in the remains of old 
bricks, thick prick walls under ground and broken ‘temples of 
` Jaterite within their limits. The tradition of their being in- 
dependent towns still-survivés, while the old landmarks of forts and 
palaces have long vanished, or are-buried deep in the soil. Our 
immediate concern is, however, to confine ourselves to the achieve- 
ments of Maharaja Chunder Ketu. 
` Itis said, that, when the Maharaja reigned in Chunderkona, 
there lived’ in the adjacent forest tract of Bakadwipa (Bogri) 
a-Rakhasa Raja of the name of Bakdsnra. His tribute con- 
sisted. of a daily contribution of human flesh from one or 
other of his subjects. Chunder Ketu was once disposed to 
fight the Rakhasya, but-the fame of the great valor of the 
mai-eater inclined him to give up the idea for a time. Subse- 
quently it is told, when the. five Pandav Brothers, with their 
beloved wife, fled away from Barunabata for their lives, they 
found a fitting . shelter in the” forests of ` Bakadwipa, Here 
they were concealed in the house of a hospitable Brahmin in 
the village of Ek-chakra (now Ekra). The Brahmin was not 
slow to report the barbarity of tle Rakhasa Raja, who was 
brought to fight, routed aid killed by Bhima, like many other 
monsters of his tribe. Chunder Ketu, on hearing. of this ex-~ 
_ploit, repaired to the camp: of the Pandavas, where he sung 
their praise, and had the rare fortune of meeting Sri Krishna, 
who came, as: was’ his wont, to see .his friends in “their retreat, 
To this meeting is attributed the acqiisition of the. kingdom 
of Bakadwipa, which’ was granted ‘to. Chunder Ketu as a free. 
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gift by the Pandavas. Sri Krishna, too; is said to. have been 
much pleased with the behaviour and the humility of Chunder 
Ketu., The latter, in recognition of the benefits. conferred on 


~ him by Sri Krishna, established the town of Krishnagore, where 


he consecrated ‘the great idol Krishna Roy. The fame of 
Krishna Roy yet extends to the four corners of the province, 
and he is yet believed to be the great titular deity of the 
forests of Westen Bengal. The management of the temple 
was very wisely made over to the Brahmin who had the honor of 
being the host of Sri Krishna and bis friends,- The kingdom 
of Bakasura was then partitioned into twelve divisions, and “each 
of them was left to the manageinent of a-chief of the abori- 
ginal Chuar tribe, attesting very plainly, that even in these 
early times, the wisdom of the maxim divide et impera was 
clearly understood by the politicians of the day. 

Elated withthe acquisition of this.large territory, Chunder Ketu’s 


- ambition seems to have led him in quest of more worlds to conquer. - 


He led, immediately after; an army. against the Raja of Mallya- 
bhum. The latter, however, was discreet . enough to enter into’ 
a negotiation by which he parted. with a portion of his territory, 
in which Chunder Ketu established a second town.of the name of 
Chunderkona. ‘This. town «still exists near Bishenpur in the , 
heart of Mallva-bhum. 

On bis return from this expedition,’ : Chander Ketu built the 
Forts of Lal-garh, and’ Ram-garh, appointing his two Generals, 
Raja- Lal Sinba and Ram Sinha, as their keepers, .The great - 
idols, Lalji and “Raghunathji, were established by these chiefs 
within the walls “of their respective forts, - The Maharaja him- 
self consecrated the idol Muruli. Behari, which he placed iñ his 
own castle at Hézéri-ber, The’ Prime Minister, Ganga Ram, 
consecrated’ the idol Madan Mohun in Shamsundarpur, In this 
way sprung the turrets of the elegant temples, some of which 
yet. delight the traveller in. different’ parts, of the town, _ Every ° 
one of the idols has lands and talooks attached to its tem- 
"ples, and the worship. of some continues in a style suited to 
royally. After the extension of the domains‘and the construction 
of .works to secure his religious welfare and temporal safety, 
the Maharaja turned his attention to the arts of peace. With 
the object of enconraging trade, he established the Bhaer Bazar, 


eKhirki Bazar, Barra. Bazat, the Nuton “Bazar, and others within 


the limits of his favorite town. ` He also ‘established the Samádhi 
Bazar of which he made a free gift to his'spiritual guide, This 
place is now known as the Ghonsye Bazar, or the. market. of the 
spiritual guide. Chunder Ketu did not long survive the con- 
solidation of his’ Sor The. principality; ‘however continued to- 
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be governed by Princes of his line, who gradually extended 
its limits, One of these princes wrested the kingdom of Torá 
from the aboriginal chief, or Manji, and conferred it on a Brah- 
min whom he appointed as the priest of the temple of Kémes- 
war. This temple is now known as the Nera- Deol, or the 
temple without a steeple. It is built in the style of the Orissan 
temples, and stands on the side of the Jaggarnath road in a 
village of the same name, Nera Deol. This village was, no 
doubt, the original seat of the Devas, or Brahmin Rajahs of 
Brahmanbhum. .The Rajahs of Brahmanbhum have, however, a 
history of their own which runs counter to the tradition -given 
above, and to which we shall have occasion to refer hereafter. 
While the Piince of the Chunder Ketu line was busy in sub- 
duing an aboriginal Chief, he was beset by a foreign prince of 
the tribe of Chowhan Rajputs, whose power he imagined it to be 
altogether impossible to resist, and accordingly succimbed to 
shim. 
The history of this Prince, Bir Vanu Sinha, comprises the 
third period of our narrative. Before, however, referring to 
his history, an attempt may be made to fix the date of the 
Aryan invasion, or the age of Chunder Ketu. Thé traditions, as 
ever, leave it “hopelessly out of ‘sight. They, however, allude. 
to a very remote age, the time when Rakhases, or man-eaters 
of the forest, yet roamed the land and disturbed the settle- 
ments of the early Aryans, the age when the Pandavas were 
shelteritig themselves in pursuance of an inconvenient vow, 
Leaving aside the anecdote. of the Pandavas, as lying beyond the 
pale “of authentic history, we have another, annal, humble in its” 
scope, but not the less authentic, to appeal to. In the archives 
of the Brahmaubhum family is preserved a memorandum of the 
genealogy of its kings. It is a-table containing 21 names of 
Raj: ahs, the dates of their accession to the throne and demise from’ 
its foundation of the Raj down to its fall in the year of the. 
Saka 1683, or 1761 A. D. This kingdom, according to the’ 
‘Table, was founded in the year of the Saka 772 by Raja Umapati 
Dev Bhuttacharj ya an immigrant “from Rishighatta on the banks 
of the Ganges.” In the account. appended to this genealogical 
Table, we find the progress of this pious pilgrim to “the. shrine 
of Jaggannath stopped -by- a dream which led to the discovery of 
the idol Kameswar. The- dream told the Brahmin that neither - 
he nor his descendants would Have any occasion to go to Puri, 
and that the real god would be found hidden under ground, 
where a mileh cow would ‘voluntarily pour milk to moisten 
the dry earth. The spot was thus discovered, the earth was 
dug, the Idol or Linga was fouud, and then began the earliest 
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clearing of the jungle, whicli resulted in the establishment of the 
Brahmaubham Raj. This narrative distinctly states that the 
c jungle tract, or the scene of the above anecdote, lay to the “ south 
“of the town of Chundrakona.” The stories prevalent in the 
town itself ascribe the feundation of the Brahmin Raj to one of 
the successors of Chunder Ketu who wrested it from the hands 
of the aboriginal chief and made it over to the priest of Kameswar. 
According to either of these accounts Chandrakona, and, therefore, 
its founder, flourished at an age earlier than the date of the 
migration of Umapati Dev. This date according to the Table is | 
given at 772 of the Sak era, or 851 A. D., - 

The annals of Bishenpur show that the -capital of Mallya- 
bhum was founded by Adi Mallya soearly as 715 A. D. or more 
than-a century before the Brahmanbhum.Raj, The Chunder Ketn 
Raj, according to tradition, was founded even much earlier, when 
the chief of the Mallyas ‘was expelled from Máná to Mallyabhum. 

` The sixth century of the Christian era would not thus be a 
period too early for the settlement of the Aryans in the open 
plains of Western Bengal. i aes 

III. We now come to the third period of our narrative: Bir 
Vanu Sinha was a Prince of the Chowhan tribe of Rajpoots 
and a native of thë ancient town of Indraprasta, He too was a 
pilgrim to the shrine of Jaggannatli. History tells us innumerable 
tales as to how that holy shrine has ever been the highway’ not, 
only to the salvation of the sinner, but to the fowndation- of king- 
doms by the powerful and’ tlhe-ambitious. Chunder Ketu was a 
usurper and-the history of his greed-repeated itsélf in the avarice 
of Bir Bhanu, who encamped in the extensive field of Sham Dev, 
a name yet dreaded in the surrounding villages. Bir Bhanu learnt 
that his encamping ground lay in the kingdom of Chunder Ketu. 
His thoughts turned at once to the conquest of Chandrakona, 
With that object, he, first of. all, took possession of the adjoining 
country, established the. village of ‘Bir Bhanupur, now standing 
beside the road` hardly two miles to the north-west of Kheerpie. 
The very name of Bir Bhana Singha.ivas sufficient, to frighten the 
reigning Prince of Chandrakovia, who, like another Prince of Ben- 
gal, gave up his kmgdom witliout’striking & blow. -The story of the | - 
end of the Chunder Ketu family is pitiful: ‘On thé approach of Bir 
Bhanu, the Prince of Chandrakona; with his‘ehtire family and trea- 

“sure, drowned himself in the waters of a big tank, now known as 
“Joy Hari,” victory to Hari. > Phe cry-with which probably the - 
Raja took h5. fatal pluage. Bir Bhanu entered the town without 
a struggle aad became the lord of Chandrakona and Bakadwipa, 
Of the public works attributed to Raja Bir Bhanu two yet survive, 
They’ are, however, very different in their nature and utility, 


. 
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` Tbe first is the erection of the figure of Radhika in the temple- 
of Krishna Ray of Bogri, and the second the establishment of thè 
.market, Ilambazar, where he made a largé number of natives! -. 
from’ the surrounding country settle. It is told, that, on the ~ 
death of Bir. Bhanu Singha, bis seven Ranis-performed the rite of 
Sati. The remains of their mural monuments still stand within: 


` the limits of the town. 


As in the case of the Chunder Ketu family, the local traditions: 
give no names, nor the number of princes, nor allude to the 
. period during which the Bir Bhanu family held this small prin-’ 
cipality. We owe it, however, to a fortunate chance, the finding of. 
an inscription on a stone which, removed from some older structure, 
is now preserved in the temple of Lalji in the Raghunath-garb, 

_ The slab is chloryte. |The letters are of the Bengali alphabet,’ 
and quite legible. The inscription runs as follows :— 5o 


OS TG: sty] 9¢99, SO a 
atat afaa Catied Om mee 
gatat S eTA a SAT TET 
afa atataa gAn gl Batt TS, 
Baia Poca Nl ss atay fave wei o; 
ate SS tafa afas Ba SR Ig s,- 
Agfa gitew afasi Arati stage p i 
misl Agé fia ma qoro fepe Sro ferehi 
Baratan aa gA Shit ayeta afaa y 
-fafaatia ARTS avay TRL GTR L- 
fanta aaar ga Maff IA ga 


clafis Aaa seats, onea way 


This inscription supplies a link in the authentic history of the 
place, and throws light on the -story of the traditions to which 
reference has been above made. The inscription is dated the 
month of Bysack, Thursday, and the year of the Saka era 1577 
corresponding with 1655 A. D. On the above date the temple was 
dedicated to Girl Dhari or Srikrishna by Rani Lakhmanhati, the 
wife of Raja Hari Narayana, the daughter-in-law of Raja, Bir 
Bhanu, the mother of Raja Mitra Sen, and the daughter of 
Horis Raja, and the. sister. of Narayana Bhupa of Mallyabhum, 
The date of the -inscription indicates that the Chunder Ket 
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“family must- have been ovérthrown towards the close of the fif- 
` teenth century and only two princes of the line of ‘Bir Bhanu 
“reigned after him. - : S ! 
The Princes were :—. 


a > L- Bir Bhanu. 
2. Hari Narayana; and 
3. Mitra Sen, 


| The reigns of these princes occupied a little more than a century. 
" As early in the 18th century, Chandrakona was wrested by the 
Maharaja” Krit Chand of Burdwan (1702 A. D., 1740 A. D). 
Of Raja Hari Narayana little survives but the name in the in- 
, scription. To Raja Mitra ‘Sen Chandrakona owes the establish- 
. ment, of the bustie “ Mitra- Senpur” and the construction of the 
.Fort.of Raghunath-garh, He gave the name of Durga Singa- 
_ pur, now. keown as Dursingpur; to the principal gate, or approach, . 
to the fort... 

Tt has been already stated that whea Chunder Ketu reduced 
,the:Bogri Raj..to. subjection, hé divided it into 12 parts, each ` 
‘of which was given to óne of the 12 kaders of. the aborigines. 
From that time these chiefs, or their successors, owed “alle- 
'giance to the . Rajas of Chandrakona, But at the time of 
Mitra ‘Sen they, revolted, declared themselves independent, and 
aonexed the villages in the immediate vicinity of the town to. 
their owa territories, This fact, probably, accounts for Boidya- 
nathpur, LaF Sagar, and other places within. the environs of the 
town, being now attached to the fiscal division of Bogri. The. 
Chuars, subsequently committed raids on.,the town and were so- 
audacious, as to. have removed -tlie idols. Raghunathji and Lalji 
from their’ temples in Raghunath-garh and Lal-garh to the- 
heart of the jungle. The idols were, however, skilfully recovered 
by. their priests fromu:the hands of the freebooters, who gave them 
away as portion, of the, presents to certain Brahmins who went 
iu the disguise of beggars: The two idols were then -cousecrated 
by. Raja Mitra Sen and placed in the compound where they 
now stand. 

. Raja Mitra Sen died without issue. His father, Bari Narayan,, 
as we have seen in the inscription noticed above, married into the 
family of the Mallya Bhups. This circumstance probably favored 
Mitra Sen’s relatives in the-maternal line in re-occupying the prin- 
early, which ‘went out of the hands .ef the Mallyas after the. 

days of Khaer Mallya.. 

IV. This sudden break of sunshine, however, ‘proved short- 
lived. The rays were not to smile long on the fortunes of the 
Mallyas. They were able to hold the Raj for a short time only as 
the“ adventurous-spirit of Maharaja Krit Chand impelled him to 
fight with hg Rajas of Chandrakona and dispossess them of 
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‘their principality.*” It is to Raja Krit Chand’s munificence 


that the.idols Raghunath and . Lalji owe their present splendid 
temples, Krit: Chand also recovered from the hands of- the’ 
priests the temple and the endowments of Mallyanath, which 
they had managed to hold as their-own_ since the fall of Khaer ~ 
Mallya, --He also built or repaired the -present elegant temple 


- of Mallyanath. There are four cannons yet attached to the 


temple which bear:the name in the Pérsian' character: of Chitra 
Sen, the son and heir of Krit Chand. ‘Having brought to order 
the affairs of the Raj, he Jeft.it. to be managed by his, brother- 
iu-law, Ramji Baboo,: The. repair. of Raghunath-gar is the 


` only public work attributed to.Ramji. Baboo. His management of 


the Raj was disturbed by the increased activity of the Chuars 
of Bogri. Their frequent inroads called. for the interference of 


F Maharaja Tiloke Chand, until the disturbances gave way to the 


general peace to which the country was reduced under the -power- 
ful paw. of the British Lion. . 

The great. track to. Orissa, the old Badshahi road from Gaur 
to Puri, Jay about seven miles. to the east of the town, where 
every inch of ground extending from Burdwan to Chanduar, 
or the gate to Cuttack, had to be wrested in obstinate battle 
by the Moguls from the retreating Pathan. Neither army 


' ewerved from its main object,’ Bishenpur and Chandrakona lay. 


z 


equally unmolested, The .one endeavour of the contending. 
parties seems to have. been to die in, or win; the game, rather 
than take shelter by retreat into the adjacent jungle. At any 
rate, it appears that the Moslem banner was never in the ascen- 
dant. within the small. principality of Chandrakona, much less 
in the town itself. Out of a population | of 21,811 persons, the. 
Mahomedans counted 378 only at the census. ‘taken in’ 1872, and 
form an insignificant class, although thetown is not wholly 
without some mark of Moslem splendor, There is a family of 
Cazis settled in the place owning a big tank, or Digi, the 
excavation of which must have cost a very lage sum. 

The modern town of Chandrakona F. extends over an area of 
upwards. of six square miles, ` Famine, fever, foreign cot- 
petition in trade have, for a period of years, contributed more or 
less to its decay. . The population- has dwindled within the last 
ten -years from 21,311 to 13,000. But trade yet retains much 
of its vitality, and trade will flourish as long as the town, 


` continues to be the rendezvous of the produce of the large forest 
` tract at its: western edge, - and as long as_ its cotton fabrics 


command | a. market. 





* Statistical account of Burdwan. W. W. Bankes 
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The town has ever been-noted for its indigenous manufacture, 
For a long time-Chandrakona was the great cottonopolis of 
Bengal, The spindle and the loom here - occupied’. men ` and 


_ women alike, When yarns were sold at 2}-tolas the rupee, the 


female portion of the population plied the spindle unceasingly and. 
made more money than they have now the opportunity of do- 
ing, Weaving was extensively pursued, and caste. distinctions 
were almost set aside where handsome - gain. was promised. 
Brahmins, Barbers, Baishuavas, equally with the Tanties and 


` Benias, betook themselves to ome ; 
t 


There were, it is said, fifty-two bazars in the town, where 
the people busily worked at the handloam during the days and 
nights, passmg the evenings merrily in musie and songs. The 
weaving classes were deeply religious, and the recital of San- 
kirtans and the lyrics ef Jay Deva was their favorite amusement, 
The memory of these good old -days yet lives with the few 


_ who still retain the old modes. of thought. Among these busy 


aud merry people trade greatly flourished, so much so, that the 
weavers of Chandrakona supplied all Bengal with the ordinary 
materials of native apparel. The old East India Company had 
also a weaving factory at this place. At present the -best clothes 
aud utensils in brass and hell-metal, cups, plates, glasses and 
the paraplernalia of the Hindu -ritual are turned out. The 
manufacture of the “ Ram Singu,” or war trumpet, the lamp,. of 
five branches, the bell, and the gong of the Hindu temples 
are the specialities of particular families. But amidst . the 
busy habits of the traders the general decay of the place is 
apparent. The people could scarcely revive.from the effects of. 
the distress of ‘the year 1866, when malarious fever broke out 
among them and..made tremendous havoc during more than 
a decade.. Portions of the town are now a straggling mass 
of broken walls aud deserted tenements, 

“Amidst its-wreck and ruin, however, we still turn to some noble 
relics of the past, Splendid tanks, resting on beds of laterite, elegant 
temples and turrets, built of .the same material, but smoothed, 
with lime. Of the ktter edifices, the temple of Mallyanath, 
the deserted temple of Raghunathji and the new temple of 
Lalji deem a separate mention. - A , 

The shrine of Mallyanath is, indeed, a curiosity. Within the 


square of the inner fluor of the temple, is a cave in the ground, 


the upper.edge of which is built up with masonry. The basin 
isa slab of laterite stone. About eighteen inches of this slab 
is visible. It has two crevices, or openings, and it seems to 
extend over the entire floor. The cave, or the concave ring, is 


- two and half feet deep. The Mahatma, or the godliness of 


the shrine, is visible in the flow of water through the lower 
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crevices,’ filling the cave on particular nights. Whether these 
nights have reference to:particalar phases of the moon, the 
priest was unable to say.’ It may be added, however, that, as 
there is no tidal stream within a long -distance of the shrine, the ~ 
- flow-must be owing ‘to the ‘existence of some spring underneath 
‘capable ‘at times of supplying a current to keep superstition alive. 
. The shrine is sarmounted bya bigh temple. Thè turrets were built 
by Maharja Krit Chand of ‘Burdwan, some 165 years ago, over 
‘the old substructure. The edifice is'altogether 57 feet high.- The 
‘cornice and the brackets . underneath contain four grotesque . 
figures of excellent design. a ` . f 

The’ temple of Raghunath is a tower-in the Orissan style, 
52 feet high, -standing in the midst of a.large square. The 
temple of Lalji isa peculiar building. It is a massive structure of’ 
solid walls and cumbrous pillars - surmounted by a duplicate . 

. range of slanting gables. A second temple of this- style of 
` architecture, but more elegantly built, is seen in a deserted _ 
` place between Raghunath-garh add Lal-Sagar. ed , 

The idols all have lands and other endowments, which are 
managed by- the present Maharaja of Burdwan in the usual 
satisfactory style of that wealthy family. ` , 

In administrative matters, the fiscal division of Chandrakona, 
which- comprised the tract of the old principality, was, until 
‘lately, placed at a great disadvantage. It was one of the 
outlying portions of the Hughli district. It is not too much 
to say that it was little cared for by the district authorities, or 
the local committee, from that distance. The state of its com- ` 
munications was much behind that of other parts of the district. 
The post hardly travelled. to it once a day from Calcutta. In postal 
affairs, it was once subject to the authorities in Cuttack. The 
approach to the town from the head-quarters of the District, 
or the sub-division, was wretched. Notwithstanding these drawbacks 
the export trade of Chandrakona and its vicinity may yet be 
valued at 50 lakhs of Rupees per annum. Until the the Ghatal* 
and-Chandrakona road was metalled some years ago, ‘this indigen- 
ous trade of the country had no convenient outlet. The -Pargana 
was, nine years ago transferred to the District of Midnapur. The . 
affairs of this part of the country are now better attended to and 
command more admiuistrative vigilance, from the fact of its proxi- 
nity to the head-quarters of the District. 

C. S. B. 





* The annual value of the entire Rupees or, 1 million sterling. The 
trade'of Ghatal which is the port value of trade at> the’ Orissa ports 
of Chandrakona and the adjoining from Balasore to Puri is exhibited, 
country is‘estimated'at one crore of at Rs, 9,196,352 only annually, 
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_ ART. HI—THE SHIARS. r 
HE remarkable unity. of: purpose which characterised the 
followers of Mnhummad during. ‘his life-time did not last 
long. The Prophet himself seems-to have had some foreboding 
of this, when he said that there would be;seventy-three sects in 
Islám. The greatest atid ‘most important division took place 
after the death of ’Ali, the son-in-law .of the. Prophet. > It is 
a well-known historical..fact, that Mabammad was succeeded ' 
by Abu Bakr, Omar, Osman and ’Ali, All who consider that this 
order was according to the will of God and of the Prophét are, 
called Sunnis; while those who maintain ‘that, by divine right, 
Ali, the husband of-. Fatima, should have'immediately succeeded 
the Prophet, and that the three intervening rulers were usurpers, 
are called Shiahs. This is the historical. ground of the separation, ° 


- but the breach thus made has been widened‘by ‘the adoption, 


on the part of the Shiahs, of several distinctive doctrines; and 
k x fogs X pE 7 
now, owing to many centuries of hatred’ and rivalry, all hope 
of union has passed away. : 
'. Ali was a-brave soldier, a warm-hearted friend,-a man fitted 
by his natural endowments to draw the hearts of the Arabs 
towards himself. There was, however, one deféct which unfitted 
him to be aruler-of men in a turbulent age ; he. was no diplomatist, 
_ The latter period of his life was one of ‘trouble, and he fell by 
-the hand of an assassin. - His sons, Hasan and Husain, shared 
the same fate. . The annual ceremonies of the Muharram keep 
alive the memory of those.sad and mournful days, and deepen the, 
devotion. af his followers to’Ali and his sons. The Shiahs admit 
in principle the same four.foundations of the Faith as the Sun- 
nis do, but substitute for Sunni traditions, others collected by their 
own learned men. The point.of difference is not the weight 
of authority to be given to what the Prophet said, but a dispute. 
as to what he can be proved to have said. ` They further reject 
the jurisprudence and authority of the four great Imams of the’ 
orthodox sect, who have given rise to the four schools ( mazhab) 
of jurisprudence, and hold that as long as the world lasts, 
there must be an Imám (Pontiff), visiblé or invisible, to be a 


2—~guide to men. This has given rise to a special dogma of the 


K 


hiahs, the doctrine of the Imámat. This, and an extravagant 
if not superstitious, reverence for’Ali and his family are now the 
distinctive features of this sect. The Sunnis repudiate these 
views and call a Shiah by the name of Ráfizí, a heretic, 

' So much has of late been written on Muhammad, his system, 
and his fellowers, that it is difficult: to strike out a new path, 


. 
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Much that is written is a repetition in another form of what 
bas been said before. To ‘pourtray the Prophet, or Islám, as 
_ they appear to European minds, is but to repeat an oft-told 
tale. Still the vast. mass of Oriental literature has not yet been ` 
fully explored, and there are many points to which the attention 
of the student may be directed. Above all; what is most 
needed is, tbat, we should view these things from the standpoint 
of Muslims themselves, and thus try to learn what-they esteem 
the Prophet and his teaching to be. The history of the. past 
is a necessary study, if: we are to understand the principles 
which influence the age in which.wé-dwell; yet it is equally 
important to know the forces which move men now, the beliefs 
they hold dear, and the dogmas they cherish. For this we must 
turn to the literdture’of the people, and seek friendly intercourse 
with them. It is such an exposition of some Shiah tenets I propose 
to give in this article. 
_ a South India the Shiahs pay great respect to the teaching of @ 

Shaikh Zain-ul-Abidin, a resident of Kerbela, the scene of the 
tragic end .of Husain. He is- called the Mujtahid-i-Hai, that 
is, one who’ can make Ijtihád, or an analogical deduction from 
the Qurán, and the Hadis, or tradition. The Sunnis hold that 
since the time of Imam Ibn Hanbal, who lived at the end of 
the second century of the Hijrah, there has been no Mujtahid . of 
the first class, that is, one who had the power of making 
“ Jjtihád fi’l Shari,” and that since the death of Imam Qazi Khan 
(A. H. 592), there has been no Mujtahid even of the third, 
or Jowest, class. : 

It would take us away from our present. subject to enter on 
this question of Ijtihad ; but, to put it briefly, it comes to this, 
that the Sunnis are bonnd. band and foot by a legislation ‘fixed 
and final, When new circumstances arise, all that now can be ` 
done is to search for some decree of the past which bears upon 
the subject. The Shiahs, in maintaining the present existence 
of Mujtahidin who can give new analogical deductions direct 
from the Korán and Traditions, should have a greater power of | 
adapting themselves to altered circumstances, ‘and theoretically, 
at ‘least, a greater freedom of thought. It is not, however, to 
. bë taken for granted that this claim is a sound one. It is sufficient 
for our purpose that the Shiahs hold it, and believe. Shaikh Zain- 

ul-Abidin to be one who is able to give, on all points of faith ~~ 
and morals, authoritative decisions drawn direct from the Koran 
and the Traditions, for it is this which constitutes a Mujtahid 
of the first class. ike z 

. An abstract of the dogmatic instructions of this famous teacher 
hàs been printed in a small Persian pamphlet, or Resálah, called 


R 
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the Hasaniah, which isin ẹxteúsive private circulation, It is not? 
l believe, procurable in the shop of any Kutub Farosh, or book” 
seller., This pamphlet is my authority for most of what follows.. 
The articles of belief are: 1. The unity of God. 2, Justice- Adl) 
8. The gift of prophecy. 4 The Imdmat,and § The Future 
State. This differs somewhat from the Sunni form, which is, the 


` Unity, Angels, Books, Prophets, Last day. It does. not follow that 


Shiahs do not equally believe in the angels and: thebooks, because: 
they are not named in this-creed, ‘They do believe in them, but 
they wish’ to emphasise the dogma of the Imémat. 

With regard to the unity. (Tauhid), Shaikh Zain-ul-Abidin teaches 
that everything that can be made a subject of thought comes under 
one of the following heads ;—1, Existence -is necessary and the 
opposite impossible ; this is * necessary existence.” 2. Non-existence 
is necessary, and the opposite impossible. 3. Both are possible, * 
but iu this.ease.existence is by means of a sufficient cause. That 


which comes under the first head is God ; the second is illustrated 


by the statement that the heavens and the earth cannot be con- 


. tained'in an egg. The Sunnis use, as ‘an illustration here, the 


phrase : “ There can be no partuer to Qod.” Under the third 
category are comprised all created things. God is necessarily 
existent, or how could things which exist by meaus of a -sufficient 
cause have come into being. Hence God is eternal and incom- 
prehensible. God is all-powerful, and acts or abstains from action 
as He pleases. Heis all-wise, He isa Mudrik, Se, that is, one 


who knows all things by the senses (az hauwás) _ pl, jl. Heis the 
Seer, the Knower, the True- One, The Sifat-i-Salbiah, or privative 


~ attributes, are that He is without a ‘partner. Were it otherwise, 


one might desire the heavens to revolve, the other, that they . 
should be at rest, to the confusion of all creation. God is without 
parts; for, otlierwise He would not have existed till all the 
parts were formed. His existence would depend on the parts, 
that is, He would not..be self-existent, which is a manifest. 
heresy. God has no body, hence the idea of the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ is held to be a great error. God is not a substauce 
ås ; for substance has accidents, but God’s nature is not that 


of “ dependent existence” Sse y Sse, God is not limited by 


—space, for only corporeal existences are thus limited ; hence those who 
r~speak of Gad as sitting on a throne, or as being ‘ on ‘high, utter folly. 


‘This shows that the Shidhs consider all” the’ anthropomorphic 





* It is not éasy to understand nisti har do mumkin bashad,” 


this, but the words- are “ hast wa ae yy kare roe fry 3 usin 
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‘ expressions in the Quran, such as the ‘face of God; the ‘hand 6f 
God, ” © God sitteth, and. the like to be Mutash4bih verses, into the, 
meaning of which the faithful -should not pry. * A ‘tradition 
‘states that the Prophet said : “ Think of God's gifts, not of His 
‘nature : certainly you have ‘tio power for that.” The disputes. be- 
tween the Mutazalas and the orthodox in Baghdád in the. time 
ofthe Khalif Al-Mámún -show that this advice has not been fol- 
lowed in the- past, and the disputes now so common in Madras 
and Bangalore between the Arshis, and their opponents, whom 
they revile as Farshis, show how little men heed it now, 

The Shiahs hold that it is wrong to dttribute to God movement 
or quiescence. He is invisible ; neither in this world nor the next 
will He be seen. “No vision taketh in Him, but He taketh in 
all vision,’ ’ Sura VI., 103. This is, according to Shéhrastani, the 
opinion ofthe Mutazalas: who say “ God cannot be seeri with the 
corporeal sight.” The Shiahs are in. the main at one with the 
Mutazalas onthe question of the attributes (Sifét) wire ‘of the 


Deity, and are thus opposed to the orthodox, who in this respect 
are termed Sifdtians, or-attributists, 
On the description of justice (Jur) we need not'linger. It is 


enough to say that the believer must hold that all the actions of 
God are good, and such‘as are based on wisdom and counsel, and 

-are free from any evil or defect. As:wisdom guides Him in all 
He does, He ‘sends prophets ‘and books, grants rewards to the 
obedient and fulfils all His, promises, 

The third article of the Creed is ‘ Prophesy” A prophet is one 
sent with a’ message from’God to man, and is a medium between 
God and man. It is considered absolutely necessary, that, as God 
is gracious, such messengers should come from Him, who, attesting 
their mission by miracles and signs, should tell men what is law- 

_ful and unlawful, good and evil ; ; should call to obedience and 
warn against sin, The prophet must be immaculate, both before 
he assumes office and whilst he exercises it. He also remains 
free from sin all-his life. He must be sound in body, free from 
any defect, such as blindness, &c. Nor must’ he follow any 
mean profession, such as that of a tailor, weaver, barber, &c. 
Not, only is he.the most excellent man of his own tribe, but he is 
deemed to be superior to the angels of God. His Excellency 
Muhammad is to be received as the true Prophet, the last of- bis 

- class, the Seal of all the Prophets. The Quran is the great 





* There’ is now a small but plain. They hold that men’can un- 
noisy party in South India who derstand them, and that, God really 
maintain that these expressions are sits on the ’arsh or throne, They 
3 not Mutashdbib, but Mukham, or are called the sect of Arshis. 
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. miracle which supports his claim ; for it is written,“ if men and 
genii agree to bring a Quran like this, they cannot.” 

But the distinctive feature of the Shiah creed is the next one— 

p= the doctrine of the Imamat. The Imam is that person who, as 

the Náib, or Vice-regent, of the Prophet, is the ruler and head of 

the believers in things spiritual and temporal (dar amfrat-i-dini 

wa dunyáwi), ists 3 sto whe] yd; that is, he is both ‘Pope 


and Emperor. There can be only one Im4m ata time, for it is 
manifest that two supreme rulers cannot exercise authority at one 
place, in the same period of time. The Imám must be immaculate 
(ma’sém), Ayan 5 „and the perfections of person and character 


required tn a prophet are required of him. He must be free 
from all defects of bodily organization, or of mental endowment, 


. (Aiyub-i-khilqi wa ’ Aiytib-i-khulqi) iste Ty gild gte 


P= The distinctive doctrine of the RTA Shiahs is, that the 
Imém mus be appointed by God. The reason assigned is, that 
as he must be immaculate, only God can make the selection. Those 
who, with the Ibádiyah, maintain that this office is elective, and 
depends on the will of the people, or those who, like many Sunnis, 
allow it to pass away from the family of the prophet and recog- 
nise the Sultan of Rum as Khalif, are according to the Shiahs 
quite wrong. Shiahs also claim for their Imdms the power of. 
working miracles. The true immediate successor of the prophet 
is his Excel leney, “Ali, the Prince of believers, for it is written, 
“ Verily, your pretector is God and His apostle, and those who be- 
lieve, who observe prayer, and pay the alms of obligation, and 
` bow in worship.” (Sura V. 60). 

It is related that Ali, when bending in prayer, gave a ring to a 
poor man. It is also stated, that as no other companion of the 
prophet did such an act ‘of charity, at such a time, without 
doubt, the reference is to Ali, who thus, equally with God and 
the Prophet, becomes a protector (Wali) of the Faithful. Tradition 
also records that Muhammad said :— He of whom I am ruler, 
has ’Ali also for a ruler,” and “the connection between me and 

`Ali is similar to that’ between Moses and Aaron.” From this 
it is argued that Ali is the true Khalifa and the successor (Káim- 
Makém) of the prophet. Still closer was the relationship, for 

“_aveording to a well-known Hadis, Ali is called the brother of the 

prophet, his successor, the Khalifa of his law (anta akhi wa Kha- 


.lifati wa Qézi dinf ust! 2 sal 3 Tea 3 ust! uil. 


It has been already shown that the Imámat must be given to 
the most exeellent man of the age, aud, to prove that Ali was 
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such‘a-person, this Tradition is adduced: “Thy body is my body, 
and thy flesh is my flesh; thy blood is my blood, and thy war my 
war,” i. è, if any ‘should fight and oppose you, itis as if they fought . 

. andopposed me, As ’Ali was, then, after the Prophet, the most ex--+ 
cellent of men, unequalled ‘in all bodily and spiritual perfections, it 
follows that his family must bé superior to all other families 
among the children of met. The Prophet said,“ I am the city 
of knowledge, but’Ali is the door of that city,” (*) (ana Madinatu 
Vilm wa" Ali babahé.) Usb de 3 p Aiae t 


From such a statement as. this, it is quite easy to see how 
Shiahs have deduced the dogma, that ‘all sound knowledge and 
wisdom must be acquired through ’Ali, Those who attempt to 
get it in any other way are ignorant, and are not to be reckoned. 
‘among the learned (jahil.wa az abl-i-hikmat -nist) Veron) usasa 
el jl Jala Like a “ghoul of the desert” they are carried - 
aivay by the winds of error, darkness and ignorance: their end will 
be-utter destruction, . i me : 

- After’ the death of the Prophet, the people found it necessary 
to appeal to some authoritative guide ‘on matters of frequent 
occurrence, That guide was ’Ali, who directed them aright in 
‘all their affairs, - Called to.this high and responsible office, 
‘Tradition declares that he was in every way fitted for it. Hè was 
eloquent in speegh and. profound in. wisdom; none knew the 
meaning of the «Quran as he did; none ‘could excel him in the. 
perfect reading (tildwat) «iti of the- sacred record. Ibn Sa’ad 


records, on the authority of ’Ali himself, that he said: “By Allab ! 
a verse of the Qarán was never revealed, but I knéw regarding” 
- that for which “it was revealed, and where it was revealed; and 
‘ concerning whom it was revealed, for my Lord hath given. mea wise 
heart and’ an eloquent tongue.” | No less tlan five hundred and 
. eighty-six traditions have been handed down on his authority. 
It is universally acknowledged that his judgment was sound and 
good: Ibn Abbas says, “ Wheuever a trustworthy person tells me a 
judgmeitdelivered by ’Ali, I’ do not deviate from it.” Ibn Masa’id 
declares that the best judicial authority amongst the people of 
“Madina was `Ali, and Omar-ul Khattab says, “’Ali is the best 
vf us in judicial decision,” 4 





® Jallglu-d-din as Syuti says this tions regarding. ’Ali will be found 
tradition is-good, but not perfect, in Jallalu-d-din as Syuti’s History, 
i. e is not a Hadis-i-Sahfh, buta Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, No. 
Hadis-i-Hasan. 441, Fas i IL : ` 
< * A full accountof the, tradi- 
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He had æ gréat reputation for devotion, a reputation marvel- 
' lously increased by the Traditions on the subject: Imám Zain- 
_ ul-Abidin, who’ is said to have made one thousand rak’ats every 
L night, declared of this wonderful display of religious fervour, 
“ What is this compared with the devotion of ’Ali?” This earned 
for him the special favour of Heaven, for God ordered Muham- 
mad to say to the people, “I seek no reward from them, but 
only the friendship of thy family.” “ Who are they?” replied 
the Prophet. God answered, “ All, Fatimah, Husain and Hasan.” 
There is traditional authority for the Prophet’s saying: “He who 
wishes to see the knowledge of Adam, the piety of Noah, the 
-affability of Abraham, the modesty of Moses, and the devotion 
of Jesus, must look towards ’Ali,” who is thus supposed to have 
contained in himself the special and distinctive qualities of 
the chief prophets—the Anbiya-ulul-Azm. If this were indeed 
the case, all Muslims should have no difficulty in yielding assent: 
to another equally strong assertion on the part of his loving 
master :—"’Ali is the best of men, whoever does not accept him 
is an infidel.” The following story illustrates the affection 
Muhammad felt for him. A man brought a well-cooked fowl 
to the Prophet, who then said, “Oh God! send a man dear to me 
to eat it with me.” Shortly after, ’Ali Knocked at the door, 
Anas-bin- Malik, the door-keeper, said: “The Prophet is engaged.” 
A second time ’Ali came, and was refused admittance. The third 
time he knocked long and loudly, and the Prophet cried out, 
“Come in,” and, on seeing his visitor, said, “O Ali, why have 
you come so late?” He replied, “ Anas would not let me in.” 
Anas in defence urged that he wished that the prayer might be 
answered in ‘the person of an Ansar, “What, said Muhammad, 
` is an Ansar better than Ali?” 

Though Muhammad did not himself lay claim to the power 
of working miracles, every orthodox Muslim does it for him. De- 
vout Shiahs do the same for’Ali. He is said to have foretold 
his own death and that of his son, and to have stayed the sun 
in its course, when the Prophet had reclined so.long in his 
lap, that the hour of evening prayer had almost passed away. 
A similar miracle is said to have been performed when he was 
marching on- the banks of the Euphrates, to enable his army 
to say the evening Namaz. F 

For further .proof cf these claims of ’Ali, the readér is referred. 
to ‘the Kitdéb-ul-Alafain by Shaikh Jaméal-ud-din, who produced 
just one thousand proofs to show that the Imámat of right be- 
fongs to *Ali,* and one thousand to shew that it could not possi- 
bly belong to any one else. 





* As a proof of the intimate union Shiahs adduce ‘the fact that in the 
between AH and et, the 34th verse of Sura XXIII, the” 
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After Ali, the order of ‘the true Im&ms is as follows :— 
Hasan, Husain, Zain-ul-Abidin, Muhammad: Bagr, 
Ja'far Sadiq, Musa Kasim, ‘Ali Misa Razi ’ g 
Muhammad Taqi, Muhammad Nagi, Hasan ; ' a 
*Askari, Abul-Qasim (or Imam Mahdi.) ` f 

This is held to be settled by the words of the Prophet, whem 
he said of Husain, “ This is my son;-he isan Imám, the brother 
of an. Imém (Hasan) ;his father (Ali) isan Imém; their suc- 
cessors till the day of judgment will be nine.” A Tradition on 
the authority of Ibn -Abbás records: “There will be twelve 
Khalifs after me ; the first is my brother, the last is my son.” “O 
messenger of God,’ said the people, “Who is thy brother?” He 
replied, “Ali.” “And thy son?’ “ Mahdi, who will fill the earth. 
with justice, even though it be covered with tyranny. He 
will come at last ; Jesus will then appear and follow him. The 
light of.God will illuminate the earth, and the empire of the 
Imam: will extend from east to west.”. . 

. In support of this doctrine of twelve Imdms against that of 
Ism@ilians, who hold that after Sidiq, the sixth Im&m, began ~ 
what is termed the succession of the concealed Imáms, the Imá- 
mites adduce such traditions as the following :— 

“Gabriel came one day with the ‘ Tablet of decree, in his hand, 
and lo! on it were the names of the twelve Imáms, in their 
proper order of succession.” - A Jew, named. Janub, once asked: 
the Prophet, “ who should be his heirs and successors.” He answer- 
ed, “They agree in number with the tribes of Israel. These will 
be ’Ali, Hasan, Husain,” and so on to the end. _ i 

Each Imim is said to have gathered together, at the time of 
his death, his sons, companions and followers, and then in a _ 
solemn manner to have given to them the order of God (a) 
regarding his successor. 

The. Imámites hold that: Im4m Mahdi is still alive, and Shaikh 
Zain-ul-Abidin teaches them that this need raise no difficulty 
in their minds, for in former ages men lived long lives, and it 
becomes the Faithful ever to remember that God is powerful and 
the best Knower. Im4m Mahdi is now concealed, but for no 
fault of his own, for he is immaculate. The people of his day 
did not choose the path of obedienee, but ran in the way of enmity. 





pronoun “ you ” in the words, “God pronouns are feminine, and that the ~~ 
only desireth to put away filthiness whole context refers to the wives 
from you (masculine) as his house- of the Prophet. The next finite verb 

> hold” is masculine. This, they say, (recollect) is also feminine. This 

- must refer to Fatimah, ’Ali, Husain seems to be the correct” explanation,’ 
and Hasan. The answer, on the though” why the pronoun “ you” 
part of the orthodox commentators should be masculine, I do not know. 
is, that the preceding and succeeding aig ate Aas 
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Even now, men would desire the death of the Imám : the days | 

are still evil, but a good time will come when the Imam will | 

.- come forth from his concealment, rejoice the hearts of bis fol- 
\4lowers, and fill the whole earth with justice. - 

‘The Traditions which refer’ to this future period of glory are, 

“ When of time one day shall he-left, God shall raise up a man 

from my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just 

-as before him the world was full of oppression.” Again, “The 

world shall’ not -come to an end till the King of the earth shall 

‘appear, wir is a man of my family.” The famous Mahdavi 

‘movement in the reign of Akbar is one of great interest and 

instruction to the-student of Islam. 

The Sumis say that after the Prophet, there were only four 

rightly guiled Khalifs—the Khalifa-Rashidin—and that there 

_ will be no such Khalifs till the days of Mahdi, who Ì yet unborn. 

Some place, as the fifth Im&m, Zeid the son of Zain-ul-Abid- 

»— din, and say that from that time there are only five conditions 

`  reqnisite for a claim to the Imámat : 1s¢, descent from Fatimah; 

2nd, claim to the Imámat (with miracles); 8rd, to go forth to 

‘battle; 4th, knowledge, and 5th, piety. These are the Zeidites, but 

the Im4mites hold that both Sunnis and Zeidites are in error. 

The true faith is that of the Imdmites, the followers of the twelve 

Imims. Of the seventy-three sects of Islam, there is but one 

that will be saved (Najiah)* «sa U, and that one is the Imfumites, 


‘for they alene have ‘held strongly ‘and faithfully the claims of ’Ali 
and his family to the Imémat and have followed their teaching. 

This doctrine of the Imdmat is the central dogma of the Shiah 
faith, and unless it is borne in mind, it is impossible to uñ- 
derstand the Shiah position with regard to the other sects of 
Islam. 

The fifth article of the Shiah creed relates to the “future 
‘state.’ There is little practical difference between the Sunni 
and Shiak on ‘this point, but it will make this article complete, 
if I here state Shaikh Zain-ul-Abidin’s view on this subject. 
‘It is as follows :—* ‘God will then raise the dead and cause the 
‘souls to re-enter the bodies of men. This is an essential part 
‘of the faith. Those who deny it are’infidels, for God who made 
all, knows ‘the parts of each body, even though it be decayed 
‘and scattered: as He said, ‘origivally I created, at last I will - 

“raise then.’ Moreover, God who made men for obedience and 
service has promised the rewards of Paradise and bodily delights, 
such as Houris and mansions, the fruits and birds of Paradise, 
In this world believers do not obtain these, and: so in order that 





* All others are Náriahb, 4) )\5 as “food for fire,” . 
_ aterm which may be freely translated 
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their service may not be in vain, these things must be given in 
the next world, Every believer whọ falls iuto infidelity must 
suffer the torments of hell, If he commits a great sin and dies 
in a repentant mood, God of :His.mercy may pardon him: + 
otherwise he will be ‘punished according to his sin, and, then, 
after a period of purgation be.admitted to Paradise. 7 

‘Repentance is necessary ; for God says, “ Repent; with God 
repentance is profit.” In some cases, as in drinking intoxicating 
liquor, repentance is enough: in uthers, as the omission of the 
stated prayers, there must be, in addition to the repentance, 
a repetition of the omitted duty, If others have sustained loss 
by the sin of a believer, restitution. must be made. Know also 
that the questioning by Munkir and Nakír,. the troubles of 
the grave, resurrection, judgmeut, the flight of books of deeds. 
(Saha,if-i-amél) of every persou, the bridge, seales, heaven. 
and hell, reward and punishment, and all other things are true; 
and it is necessary to believe and agree to all this, for God has- 
said that which shall be. f 
__ Itis said, that when the believer is at the point of death, | 
Satan (may he becursed!)- will come and try to make him give 
up his faith ; but every believer who so wishes, can be eres 
from the power of Satan. However, évery morning and evening 
he should make an act of devotion and say all, or as uch as 
he can, of the following prayer :— 

“O God! most merciful and gracious; I commit ny? faith 
and my religion to. Thee: Thou art a perfect Protector: Thou ` 
hast said that Thou wilt guard that- which Thou hast delivered 
-to me ‘of Thy mercy. Oh most. merciful ! Protect me at the 
time of death.” , 

Also every morning and evening say this prayer, which was 
used by ’Aliand the Companions of: the Prophet :— 

“In the name of God, most merciful and compassionate, I 
and all angels and learned persons who are just, confess that 
there is no God, but God who is powerful and knowing. Certain- 
ly the religion of God is Islam. I, a weak, mean, needy, poor 
sinner acknowledge God as Benefactor, Creator, Nourisher. Just 
as He shows forth His nature, so-angels and holy and just men 
confess that there is no God but God, the Benefactor and - 
Merciful, the God of. Eternal Power, the Ever-knower, the. One 
self-existent, the Ever-present, the Hearer, Seer, Intender, Speak---- 
` er and Finder; the One who is Pure and worthy of all such ` 


* The Mutazalas hold that such a merits permanence in fire ( Jb) P 
man will remain in hell for ever, “He 5 R A ue 
«who dies -without repenting of the- ala } os“), but his punishment 


greater ‘sins, which bas committed yin! be lighter than that of the Kafirs” 
- ‘mm Shardstani, page 31. -> 
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qualities. He was Powerful before power was, a Kuower before 
knowledge was. For ever He will be King. He is unchangeable. 
. He is free from eternity to eternity, He has no wish in what 
“He determines: in His decrees there is no forcing, no tyranny : 
in His rule there is no deficiency, theré is no escape from His 
orders, no place of safety from’ His auger. Mercy precedes 
His anger. He who so desires, will find God. God’s grace 
is equally granted to the weak and to the strong. He has 
given man the power to work, and made it easy for him to 
abstain from unlawful things. He created- prophets that they 
might relate His justice, and Imáms also that they might relate 
God’s grace and kindness, and has placed them in the sect of 
the Chief of the prophets ; and we believe in Muhammad, and 
that God will accept what we ask through Him, and I believe 
in the Quán which God sent by ‘the Prophet; and. in the 
Imám appaiuted by Mthammiad, that is, “Ali; and I believe in, 
he Holy Imams and that the Khalifs ate Ali, Hasan, Husain; 
&c.; and I acknowledge that by the existence and nature of 
"Ali the heavens and the earth are firm,-and by his blessing 
people are daily fed, and through him, justice bas taken the 
place of tyranny on the earth. I also confess that the words 
of the Imams are true, and to obey and to worship them is 
God’s order; to follow them is the way of salvation. They 
are Chiefs of Paradise and the head of all the intercessors in 
the day of judgment. O God! Thy favour is my hope, I-can- 
not merit heaven. I do no act of worship which shall merit 
Thy pleasure, save the confession of the Unity. I look to the 
Prophet and Imáms as my intercessors. Thou art the most 
~ Merciful.” 

If the person about to die desires to be preserved in the 
grave from the terror of Munkir and Nakir, he should with 
sincerity and purity of heart make the following act of devotion 
in the name of God, the Prophet and the Imims :— . 

“I confess that God is my Lord, and Islám my’ religion, and 
Muhammad my Prophet, and the Qurán my Book, and the 
Kaaba my Kiblá, and ’Ali my Imam; and also that the twelve 
Iméms are my guides.” Then he should say, “O Merciful God ! 
this confession I deliver to Thee, the Prophet, and the twelve 
. Imáms, release me in the grave when Munkir and Nakifr come, O 

—Most Merciful.” 
~ -This concludes the pamphlet. The reader will be at once 


struck with the amount of space devoted. to the exposition .— 


of the doctrine of the Imdmat and the number of illustrations 
used to preve that ’Aliwas the successor of the Prophet.. The 
Shiah. doctrine, om this point, is perhaps the most perfect form 
of the beliefim a “divine right” of rulers that the world has 


= 
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_ ever seen, and practically religion is made to consist in-a correct 


3 


belief as regards the-Imaém.- When religious, the Shiah often 
drifts into mysticism and a consequent‘ release from the bondage . 
of law: .if irreligious, he expects ’Ali and ‘the Imams to look— 
after him, for he stoutly maintains their“ divine right, ” 

All Muslims believe that, before the creation of the world, 
God took a ray of the splendour of His own glory ‘and united 
it to the body of Muhammad, -which was then laid aside till the 
fulness of time had come, and the Prophet was born in the holy 
City of Mecca. The Shiabs believe that this ray of light passed on 
to ’Ali, and through him to the twelve Imdms, his successors. 
This is the. foundation of the idea of their divine right,” to 
which has been added the Traditions of the Prophet, of which 
I, have given examples, and which are believed to be truly 
inspired. The force and continuance’ of, the dogma arises from _ 


, the natural ‘desire in the human heart to have upon earth 


an infallible guide. Islam produced.a ferment in the Ara 
mind. It get-a nation long quiescent in its thoughts -and™ 
traditions on new paths of enquiry. ‘The stiff and formal nature ~ 
of the orthodox creed of Islam was soon found to be too cold and 
rigid for excitable temperaments ; the turmoil of life too 
distracting formen who wanted living, present help: and so the 
doctrine of the Im4mat seemed to supply that need. 

- Theoretically, one would expect that this looking for the living 
voice of the Imam, a leader exalted to a dignity so high ; and 
the fact that Mujtahidin are still believed to exist, and to have . 
the authority to make analogical deductions from the theolo- 
gical standards of the Shiah Church, would give to the- Shiah 


sect great capacity for progress, and for adaptation to the wants - 


of the ages as they come and go. But it was soon found that 
the Shiah system was as. fossilized as that of the Sunni. The 


‘fétters of the past binl it with a firmness hitherto unbroken, 


‘It has, however, given rise to two movements—both of great 
interest:.the one the rise of the Safi, or Mystic, school, both 
pantheistic and latitudinarian ; the other that of the modern 
Mutazala sect in our own day. The. latter movement is one 
likely to increase, as Western knowledge becomes familiar to 
the educated Muslims ef India; but, though it seems to be con- 
fined mainly to Shiah Muslims, it can scarcely be looked upon 
as the logical outcome of Shiah teaching. Both the Séfii_. 
movement -and this are revolts against, rather than develop- =- 
ments of, such principles as those. enunciated by Shaikh Zaiu- 
ul-Abidin, the Mujtahid-i-Hai of the orthodox Shiahs of Southern 
India, m . 
A EDWARD SELL 
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eal ART, IV.--CARVALHO, COUNT OF OYEIRAS 
BETTER KNOWN AS MARQUIS OF POMBAL., * . 

UST a century has elapsed since the death of the greatest minis- 

. ter Portugal ever produced. His public life proved to be long 


„and eventful, aud his measures vigorous, exciting the admiration of ` 


some, and the hatred of other, writers, who described his career 
shortly after his demise and mirrored their feelings in their works, 
which are therefore open to suspicion. . Fortunately documents bear- 
ing on the subject are in existence, such as the collection of 
Portuguese laws, and the correspondence of eminent statesmen 
of various nations, sources freely used by Senhor Francisco Luiz 
Gomes in his work, “Le Marquis de Pombal, Esquisse de sa Vie 
publique,” an which the present article is based. l > 
In the 15th century the Cortes were still powerful. They voted 
the taxes, and the king: regarded them as a rampart wheih pro- 
tected him from the encroachments of the clergy and nobility. 
In the 16th century the old aristocracy willingly exchanged its 
independence for the favours and the pleasures of the court, and the 
wars of the 17th century having made a permanent army necessary, 
the kings—who enfeebled the nobility and strengthened their own 
power by the support the army afforded them—became absolute. 
This was the state of Portugal when king D. João V. died, in 1750. 
The full name of the subject of this article was Sebastião José de 
Carvalho e Mello. He was born on the 18th May 1699, at Lisbon, 
and educated under the direction of his uucle, the archpriest of 
7 EEE E the bishoprick, by private teachers in the 
of Carvallo. He is ane paternal house, Nothing is known of Car- 
pointed Envoy te London, valho’s youth, or of bis early manhood > 
pad then to Yiema where. bnt. in. 1738; when he was nearly forty 
D José I. tothe Throne. years old, he obtained the appointment of 
eae Warthquake of Lis- Envoy to London through the influence of his 
bon.—The enemiesof Car- uncle with Fr. Gaspar da Encarnação 
vaio! who governed the country at that time, 
English merchants enjoyed very important priviléges in Portugal, 
while the Portuguese possessed none in England. Captains of ships, 
encouraged by these advantages, often practised extortion in 
“Portuguese harbours. Carvalho, who had been charged to make 


“energetic -representations to the English government on this- 


matter, composed a memoir to elucidate it, and acted with such 


* Calcutta Review, CXLIV, p. 349. 
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promptitude that the Duke of Newcastle, who was then minister, 
_ agreed ‘to-relieve the Portuguese of all the grievances complained 
- of, and allowed English captains, who might commit oppression in ; 
Portuguese ports, to be judged and punished by the Portuguese 2 
authorities. $ 
_The.queen of Hungary and Bohemia was engaged in a dispite 
with. the Pope on the right of nomination, and hostilities had 
already broken out, when the king D: Jodo, who possessed the con- 
fidence of both parties, offered his mediation, which was accepted. 
Accordingly Carvalho, who happened :to be in Hanover with the 
. Court of. England, was sent to Vienna, wheré he arrived on the 
Yth July 1745. This question of nomination was at last satisfactorily 
settled by a treaty signed on the 12th March 1747; but Carvalho 
remained at Vienna, and, as his first wife had died in 1739, he 
‘martied the young Austrian Countess of Aun. He had, however, 
some difficulty in attaining his object. Information was asked for 
from Lisbon, arid even the queen of Portugal written to. She repli- — 
ed that he was of a very good family, whereon all scruples dis-. 
appeared, ` The. climate of Vienna.. being found unfavourable 
- to, Carvalho, “he was recalled at. his own ‘request from the post 
of ambassador, and arrived-in Lisbon on the Ist. December 17350, . 
-after a career of twelve yéars in the diplomatic service. The 
queen (herself an Austrian) already honoured Carvalho with her 
protection, ‘appreciated his talents as well as the aristocratic Aust- 
rian name.of his wife; and presented him to the king, but un- 
successfully. But-he knew how-to bide. his time with perfect 
confidence in his own talents, and with the resolution not to miss 
any opportunity for advancing his-interests, , 
When João V. died, in 1750,-he left to his son and successor, José _. 
T., a court. transformed into a monastery and a country governed - 
-. by priests; but it-is not true, as some authors have asserted, that 
_ Portugal no longer possessed an army worth mentioning, or 
a marine, or commerce, or industry, although it must be 


“+. admitted that agriculture was in its infancy. Two factions 


divided the country and disputed the government, Both had 
priests at their head and in their ranks, One was the faction 
of Fr, Gaspar da Encarnação, which desired to retain at any 
price the influence of public’affairs it had grasped during the. 
‘malady of João V; the other was the faction of the Jesuits, who. 
entertained the same ambition and equally counted upon the_ 
support of some of the fidalgos. D. José, who was 35 years old, of a 
phlegmatic temperament and irresolute, was in uo haste about 
the choice of a ministry. On the other hand, Carvalho neglected 
nothing to promote his own: interests, and ingratiated himself- 
with the king’s mother—-who was much attached to his wife, 
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an Austrian, like that princess—-to such a degree, that she constant- 
ly reminded her son of the services of Carvalho, and his neutrality . 
between tbe two factions who were contending for power. Accor- , 
edingly Carvalho was appointed minister of war and of foreign . 
affairs, while Pedro da Motta obtained the portfolio of the interior, - 
and Diogo de Mendonça of the marine. ne 
The great aim of Carvalho’s life was to make Portugal strong, 
and he imagined that he could accomplish this object by concen- 
trating all power in the king’and rendering him absolute, Tlie. 
nobility and the clergy who controlled the king were to be déprived .. 
of their privileges, and the nation employed to counterbalance 
their power Carvalho thereby unwittingly encouraged’: the - 
growth of a force which, indeed, brought on the desired effect, 
but initiated a social revolution the gradual-progress of which has, 
with but slight interruptions, not ceased. till our times, and has . 
defeated the purpose of Carvalho by depriving the king also of 
- many of his prerogatives and transforming Portugal into a 
constitutional monarchy. Carvalho worked ‘for despotism,’ but 
prepared the way for democracy, -The Portuguese nation: wass, 
therefore, justified in celebrating thé Pombal centenary with 
great rejoicings in 1882, only in so far as he was unconsciously 
the origin of all the reforms gradually inaugurated during the 
course of the present century. He was a strange mixture of | 
two ages, a kind of spectre that had strayed from the Middle Ages. - 
into the eighteenth century, but was influenced by the modern . 
ideas which have caused. the evolution of Portuguese society. 
‘Imagining that a prohibition to export precious metals would 
bring back prosperity to Portugal, Catvalho revived the laws on 
„that subject, but, finding that they did not, afford the expected 
\ relief, he allewed them to fall again into ‘abeyance in 1784, after 
having enforced their observance for three or four years, He ex- 
pected great things from monopolies,.and, by a decree of the 11th © 
August 1758, established the Brazilian compatiy of the Grand-Para 
and Maranhão with the exclusive privilege of trading there. Itin- ` 
flicted, however, such injury, that the committee of commerce, Head. _ 
do Bem Commun, prayed the king to. revoke the act ; but Carvalho, 
- unable to, kear opposition, abolished the said committee and substi- 
tuted forit the Junta do Commercio, which was composed, if not of 
more enlightened, at least of more pliant members. Some, 
troubles of a different kind also arose, and Francisco Xavier de, 
~ Mendonça, who had ‘since 1753 been governor of Maranhão, was 
expected to quell them. The Spaniards, by a treaty with the 
Portuguese had Paraguay given them in exchange for the colony 
of Sacramento, but the execution of the treaty proved difficult. 
because the inhabitants of Paraguay, who, knew. no other masters, 
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than the Jesuits, and were only miominally subject to Spain,’ 
. would not agree, and ai the instigation of the Jesuits vigorously 
resisted the Portuguese, ie 
' Iu the great earthquake- of Lisbon, the first shock of which” 
occurred on the Ist November 1755, more than 10,000 souls 
perished, When all minds were paralysed, Carvalho displayed such 
energy in his measures for quenching the fires, sending the woun- 
ded to hospitals, burying the dead, &c., that his colleagues acqui- - 
esced in whatever he did. The king gave him his full confidence, 
and the ‘population began .to dread him as an extraordinary man. 
Had it not been for this catastrophe, this minister would . perhaps 
never have become great and powerful. Not only were thefts 
openly committed in the streets of Lisbon after the eartliquake, but 
churches were pillaged, and the few houses still left standing were set 
on fire by malefactors, after putting the inhabitants to flight or rob- 
bing them. Such brigands were quickly hanged, and, as all the 
eatables in the city had been destroyed by water or by fire, those” 
‘ which happened to be ou board ship were disembarked by order 
_ of Carvalho and distributed among the people. The importation 
~ of food, too, was encouraged aud exempted from duty. ‘The 
minister not only- warded off the plague by his sanitary measures, 
subdued the famine, and chastised brigands, but initiated the recon- 
struction of Lisbon, by inducing the merchants to contribute for 
that purpose a duty of 4 per cent. on all goods: imported into the 
city. Having obtained their consent, he promulgated a decree to 
that effect on the 2nd January 1756. As this burden ultimately 
fell on the consumers, it is evident that the merchants would not 
suffer much by it. 
: Pedro Motta, one of. the colleagues of Carvalho, died a few ~ 
days after the earthquake, and Mendonga, the other, was, on the 
8rd August 1756, suddenly arrested’ by order of the king; while 
the same fate befell his successor, Thomé Joaquim de Corte Real, 
four years afterwards, These measures were attributed by some 
to Carvalho, who would suffer no rivals. The number of his 
enemies had augmented after’ the earthquake ; his services were 
forgotten, while his severities were remembered, and occasions to 
blame his conduct eagerly sought for. To put a stop to unfavour- ` 
able criticism, the king published an edict promising 40,000 
cruzados to any one who would unmask the slanderers of his 
favourite minister.  . ee 
Carvalho was indefatigable. He had scarcely repaired the 
havock cansed by the earthquake, when he began to develop the 
natural resources of the country. Instead of encouraging agri- 
culture, however, he established the famous wine-company ‘of. 
the Douro, to which he granted the monopoly of trading in all 
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spirituous lieuors, and, forced. the. producers to. sell their'wine to it 
Establishment of the at a fixed rate. On the 28rd February 
Douro Wine Company. 1757, just six months after this company had 
„> RRS the King’s been established, a revolt occurred in Oporto 
life.—Punishmeat of the during which the population sacked the 
conupirators, - offices ‘of the company, as they had been 
forced to drink bad wine at a high price. By order of Carvalho 
this little disturbance was dealt with as if it had been high 
treason. Of the 478 prisoners made on that occasion, 32 were 
absolved, 21 condemned to death, and the rest to various punishi- 
ments; but only’ 17 were actually executed. This privileged 
company was nevertheless encouraged by new favours, from time 
to time, during the 27 years that Carvalho was at the head of the 
Government. ` ; i M , ' 
Industry in Portugal was not more flourishing than agriculture. 
Carvalho desired to improve both. His means were always the ` 
- game: monopolies, privileges and favours, During his, loug ad- 
ministration he established a’ considerable number of manufac- 
tories and loaded them with the favours of his protection: 
By thus promoting the national industry, he believed he could 
shut the door against the exportation of gold, and compel 
the English- to pay in cash for the Portuguese wines they 
consumed, The Portuguese minister also laboured ‘under the 
general opinion of his time, that gold was the only wealth of a 
country, and never supposed what practical wisdom was enshrined 
in the fable of the king who died of hunger by the side of a heap 
of that metal. ; ee l 
On the 4th September 1758. the gates of the royal palace 
were suddenly closed, and the king ceased to show himself in 
public. The Government reassured the population and the 
foreign ambassadors by issuing a notice, that the king was confined 
to his bed on account of having been bled in.consequence of a 
slight fall. Saint Julien, the chargé d’ affairs of. France, hastened 
to send this information to his Government, but.a few days 
afterwards added a notein cypher; stating that the real malady 
of the king was a wound in ‘his right shoulder, caused by two 
musket shots fired at him on the road to Belem. The people of 
Lisbon remained in total ignorance of the truth till the 15th De- 
cember, when D. Luiz da Cunha, minister of foreign affairs, revealed 
o the diplomatic corps the attempt which had. taken place on the 
~—~38rd September. Carvalho had consulted the king, who consented 
to the ruse-about the fall, in order to enable the minister to in- 
vestigate the matter ; and his plans were laid so cautiously, that 
those whom he supposed to be. the chiefs of the conspiracy, 
never ceased to frequent the palace of the king. One of them, 
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the Duke of Aveiro, attended to his duties of Grandmaster of 
Ceremonies till the momient of his arrest. 

‘Qn the 12th’ December, when the people had forgotten all . 
about the king’s fall, Carvalho imprisoned in the tower of Belem 
the Duke of Aveiro, the Marquis. of Tavora with his sons, 
Luiz Bernardo of Tavora and José Maria Tavora, the Count. 
of Attougnia, the corporal Bray José Romero, attached to the 
house of Tavora, Antonio- Alves Ferreira, valet of the. Duke of 
Aveiro, Manoel Alves Ferreira his brother, and João’ Mijuel, 
lacqueys of the duke. -He had at the same time arrested the 
Marchioness of Tavora, and secretly despatched -her under a strong 
escort to the convent of Grillos. All the Jesuit convents were 
surromided by troops, and secret orders were issued for the arrest of 
Manoel. of Tavora and Nuno’ of Tavora (brothers of the 
Marquis of that name), as well as the Marquises of Alorna and 
of Gouveya. i : : 

The accused were not brought before the magistrates, but— 
to the “ Tribunal of Inconfidence ” expressly established by the 
king to try them, presided over by his ministers, and composed 
of- judges selected by himself from among the magistrates whom 
he trusted most, The procedure of this tribunal ‘was simple and 

expeditious. The accused were allowed only one advocate to 
defend them; and, to obtain proofs against them, Carvalho pub- 
lished an edict, promising to make nobles of plebeians who should 
procure them, and to promote to ‘higher degrees of nobility those 
who already possessed any: Whilst the Tribunal of Inconfi- 

_ dence was holding its sittings in the greatest secrecy, he peopled 
the prisons with suspected persons. The Count of Obidos, Manoel 
de Souza and Count Ribeira were incarcerated without any ac- + 
cusation. The sword of Damocles was, in fact, suspended above the 
heads of all the Portuguese fidalgos. a Pe 

The decision of the famous Tribunal was not tardy. It was 
signed on the 12th January by the three ministers, Carvalho, 
_D. Luiz da Cunha and Thomé da Costa, as well as by the judges 
‘Corgeiro, Baccalham, Santo Barboza, Leiria, Oliveira Machado, 
„and by the advocate-general of the crown. The case had lasted 
only a month, Examination of witnesses, procedure, confron- 
tations, conclusion, all terminated in a few days. There were 
none of those scrupulous and lengthy proceedings which elicit full 
evidence. The judges laboured with feverish impatience, much— 
activity, and little conscience, to avenge royalty. es 

From the judgment, the copies of which were immediately 
published and séattéied over Europe, it may be seen that the 
-¢onspiracy.:had three heads, the first and most important of 
“Who was: José. Mascatenhas; ex-duke~of Aveiro, a man fall of 
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ambition, avarice and pride. Having enjoyed the highest con- 
sideration during the reign of D. Jodo V., he could not brook the 
impotence to: which D. José reduced him by leaving bim only the 

.. post of Grandmaster. His ill-will towards the court had increased 

ince the king had opposed two of his most ambitious preten-. 

. sions, namely, to. get hold of certain rich beneéfices enjoyed for _ 
life by certain members of his family, but to which he had not 
the least shadow of right, and. to marry his son to Margarida 
Lorena, sister of the Duke of Cadaval, for the purpose of in-_ 
heriting his property, he being sick and still a minor. Sorely 
disappointed in all bis projects, he engaged in the conspiracy to` 
avenge himself upon the king, who would not second them. 

The next head consisted of the Jesuit fathers. These priests 
had practiced the most scandalous usurpations against the Crowa 
of Portugal, in Africa, America and Asia. They had even 
kindled éivil war in Paraguay, fomented intrigues, and concocted 
the darkest slanders against the king and against the. tran- 
quillity of his gevernment for the purpose of alienating the 
loyalty of his suljects from him. They excited revolts in Lisbon 
and Oporto; they held conferences with ‘the Duke of Aveiro at 
Saint-Roch, and, making common cause with him to encompass 
the death of the king, declared that the, regicide would not be 
guilty even of a venial sin. . 

‘The third head was Leonora, Marchioness of Tavora. The am- 
-bition of this lady was more insatiable, and her pride more bold, 
than might be expected from a person of her sex. The king 
incurred her hatred because he refuséd to confer upon’ her hus- 
band the title af Duke, which she had solicited with so much, 
haughtiness and energy, that, instead of imploring a favour, 

y she seemed to be claiming the payment of a debt. Carried 
away by her desire for vengeance, by ambition, and by the advice 
of the Jesuit father, Malagrida, she made friends with the Duke 
of Aveira, whose fue she had hitherto been, and becamé one of 
the chiefs ofthe conspiracy, into which she dragged also her 
husband the Marquis of Tavora, with his two sons, his son-in- 
law, Count of Attouguia, aud his brothers-in-law, making -use 
of the authority which she herself enjoyed over them, as well 
as of that of Father Malagrida, whom she pretended to consider 
a saint. 

Let us now pass to the second part of the judgment, namely, 

“the condemnation, The first chief was condemned to have 
lis limbs broken on a wheel, and then to be burnt alive. “His ` 
ashes will be thrown into the sea, his armorial bearings shattered 
to pieces, his hoses razed to the ground, and all his possessions. 
confiscated.” aw * 
: ee 
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The Marquis of Tavora was condemned to the same punish- 
ment. Henceforth no one could bear the name of Tavora under 
the penalty of having all his goods confiscated. i 

Antonio, Alvares Ferreira and José Polycarpo were condemned gh, 
to be led with a rope round the neck, preceded by a herald, tó the*~ 
public square on the quay of Belem, there to be tied to two 
high posts and burnt alive. Their ashes were. to be thrown. 
into the sea. José Polycarpo could not be found, and a consider- 
able reward was held out in the judgment for his capture. 

Luiz Bernardino Jeronymo d’ Athaide, Count of Attouguia, José 
Maria Braz Romero, Manoel Alvares and João Miguel were con- 
demned: to be led with a rope round the neck and preceded by a 
herald, to one and the same scaffold, to be strangled thereon 
after having their arms and legs broken; their bodies to be burnt, 
and the ashes to be thrown into the sea. ; 

“ As to the culprit Dona Leonora of Tavora,” adds the judg- 
ment “some just considerations exempt her from the more— 
severe pains which the enormity of her crime deserves, and we 
have only condemned her to be led with a rope round her neck, 
preceded by a herald, to the above named scaffold, where she will 
undergo the punishment of death by the separation of her head 

from her body, which will then be burnt.”. - 
© The only thing done to the Jesuits, of whom the judgment: 
speaks very indignantly, was the imprisonment by Carvalho of 
the fathers Malagrida, João’ Mattos arid Alexaudre, for having 
_ taken part in the conspiracy. , 

The execution was not long-delayed, and ensued on the 13th 
February 1759; but we forbear to give a detailed aécount of it. 
From what has been given above, it may easily be inferred 
how horrible it was. Whether the nobility were as: guilty as 
-appears from. the judgment, or whether the Jesuits really’ 
shared in the conspiracy, -is not known with. perfect certainty ; 
` but it is certain that Carvalho anxiously desired to aim a blow at 
both, and that the attempt of the 3rd September served his 
purpose admirably. He desired to behead neither the Duke of 

-.Aveira nor Malagrida, but to humble the nobility and to abolish ` 
.the Society of Jesus. As to the nobles, the work was almost 
completed; some had perished on the scaffold, others were 
languishing in prison, and the rest had become slaves. But the 
Society of, Jesus was universal, and had taken deep root every. 

where; how could it be. abolished? This will be shown in the. j 
following pages. , : -A 

Already towards the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
Portugal had shaken off theyoke of Spain, thë Jesuits had encountered 
a formidable assailant. Blaise Pascal openly reproached them with 
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- having abased the morality of the gospel for the purpose of 
augmenting their power. He did not attack isolated individuals, 

Blaise Paseal attacks but assailed the Society and its doctrines. 

e Jesuits. The Pope Not content with bringing trivial accusations 
ey Ball gr eae against the Jesuits, "he: cited facets which 
publishes two edicts of their replies could not refute ; and the French 
ee as sens, clergy itself became hostile to them, while 
Not being able by solivit- independent miuds eagerly watched the 
stone and haley of hia contest, the chief attraction of which con- 
„Papal court to the expul- sisted in the style and wit of Pascal. The 
ee ee, fom Jesuits implored: the thunders of the Pope 
lishos an edict by which in vain, and, instead of condemuing the 
he oxpels them himself. rebellious Pascal, he issued a decree re- 
proving them apology. Thus repelled by the clergy and the 
Pope, they formed an opposition to the latter, by allying themselves 
to Louis XIV. the champion of a Gallican church which was to 
“become independent of the Pope. 

These disputes found, however, but a feeble echo in Portugal, 
where the Jesnits enjoyed the highest favour during the reign 
of João LV, till that of Jodo V, during which they had a few 
premouitory signs that their domination was verging towards its 
end. They were much grieved by the. Bull Immensa Pastorum 
Principis, in which the. Pope Benedict XIV. prohibited them from 
meddling in secular affairs, but: especially-in trade. The Jesuits 
were, however, not to be easily discouraged. They continued their 
business in Brazil, and in Portugal began to dispute with 
excessive n with Fr. Gaspar da Encarnaçao for the influence 
which the latter exerted over the king as his minister. We bave 

‘ already mentioned that, during the reign of D. José, the Jesuits 
offered resistance to the execution of the treaty concerning the 
exchange af the colony, of Sacramento. This struggle compelled 
Carvalho to send thousands of soldiers to Brazil, and to publish 
two edicts in conformity with the above named ‘Bull, which the. 
Jesuits disregarded. The result was a violent opposition in 
which the Jesuits resorted to intrigues, calumnies, threats and 
suggestions to rain Carvalho, who ‘thereon advised the king to 
exclude the Jesuits who were his confessors, from the palace, and 
his request was granted, 

Carvalho next began to work against the Jesnits in Rome 
—ttself through his own cousin Francisco d’ Almada, the Portuguese 
ambassador | at the court of Benedict XIV., who was, at the en- ` 

Ton of the latter, induced to appoint a visitor and reformer of 
the order of Jesnits in Portugal and its dependencies, with the 
authority necessary for repressing the abuses of these priests: 
‘The Pope also promised Almada to entrust Cardinal Saldanha with 
thjs reform, as the king of Poriugal had desired. 
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FThe success of this affair depended on absolute secrecy, because the 
` Jesuits had Cardinal Timoni, the Secretary of State, in their power, 

aud could through him raise insurmountable difficulties; accordingly, 
Almada, who was well acquaintéd with diplomatic artifice, requested 
the Pope to despatch tlre Bull for the. reform: through Cardinal 
Pacionci, and not through the Secretary of State. The services 
of this Cardiual did not remain unrewarded, for, Almada 
wrote to his cousin Carvalho when he sent him the Bull :— Do 
not forget to let me have two diamond rings for Pacionci and 
Achinto, with anthing else which you might find worth offering 

them.” 
`- The above named Bull, which began with the words In Specula 
supreme Dignitatis, was promulgated with all the required for- 
malities to the Jesuits, and proved to be an unexpected blow, 
because neither the indefatigable: zeal of their friends, nor the 
Acuteness of their spies had “discovered the secret steps which 
had preceded the despatch of the Bull. Cardinal Saldanha, 
pursuing the reform, published, a few days afterwards, an order pro- 
hibiting the Jesuits from engaging in the extensive commerce which 
they. were maintaining by keeping open shops for all kinds of goods 
from Asia, Africa and America, as well as by means of counting- 
honses and banks which they had in nearly all their houses. “We 
have, moreover,” he continues “ been informed, that in the colleges, 
noviciates, houses, residences and other localities pertaining to 
the order of the Society, either-in the provinces or in the kingdoms 
and possessions depending therefrom, where the Holy See has 
appointed us commissioner to reform the Jesuits and to lead them 
back to the accurate practice of their duties as far as our weak- 
ness will permit, there yet exist some ecclesiastics so far forgetful 
of the above named holy ordinances and apostolic coustitutions, 
and so hardened in disobedience, that they trample under foot all 
fear of God and all respect of men, to the great detriment of 
tbeir souls and to the scandal of all the faithful, by imitating 
the money-changers whom our Lord Jesus Christ drove from the 
temple with a scourge, and by engaging in ‘their own convents, 
and as- such, sacred to God, not only in receiving and delivering 
bills of ‘exchange, as bankers and merchants do, but also in selling 
goods imported from Asia, America and Africa, in order to derive 
gain from them, as if these colleges, houses, noviciates, residences 
‘and other localities were magazines of commerce, and these houses, 
shops of merchants, Some, like those ecclesiastic. traders whom 
the holy canons and the Holy Fathers order to be shunned as 
the plague, because they pass from poverty to opulence, from 
humility to pride and arrogance, have, after acquiring considerable 
capital by traffic, established warehouses “in the maritime - towns 
of these realms and their dependencies, where the vicinity of pozis 
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renders commerce more easy and advantageous, and where they 
‘themselves sell to the people all kinds of goods, like real merchants, 
‘ Lastly, others, residing “in countries beyond the sea, depending 
‘on these realms, have reached a-still more deplorable and un- 
exampled excess of corruption, They send to the provinces and 
to the surreunding countries men to purchase drugs, which they 
afterwards sell in their own houses; they salt meat and fish, and 
prepare hides ; in a word, their residences have become shops of all 
kinds of eatables, and even of such provisions as secular persons 
of the lowest class would feel ashamed to trade in,” 
After the mandate, a portion of which has just been quoted, had 
been published, the patriarch of Lisbon, to whom the reforming. 
‘Cardinal had notified it, declared the Jesuits to be illicit merchants ` 
‘liable to the penalties fulminated against such in various Bulls, 
and debarred them from hearing confessions or preaching through- 
-out the whole extent of his diocese ; whereon the other bishops 
‘of Portugal, following the example of the patriarch, issued 
similar inhibitions in their respective dioceses. 
` When the Jesuits had recovered from the amazement which this 
unexpected blow inflicted upon their dignity, they spread the 
rumour that the Bull was false and the mission of Cardinal 
Saldanha null and void, but at the same time took steps at Rome 
to get the obnoxious Bull revoked. . Meanwhile Benedict XIV. 
died, and Clement XIII. was elected, and the Jesuits made great 
efforts to recover their authority, but in vain. i 
- `Carvalbo largely used bribery to encompass the destruction of 
the Society of Jesus, and the letter to his coustn Almada, the 
Portuguese ambassador at-Rome, which bears witness to this fact, 
was also published at Goa in the Gubinete Litterario das 
Fontanhas, edited by Felippe Nery Xavier; but Senhor F, L, 
Gomez cousidered it to be apocryphal in spite of the documents 
‘adduced in favour of its authenticity, ‘till all his doubts vanished 
after perugng the documents in the ministry of the interior in 
Lisbon. We deem this letter so interesting, that we here trauslate 
a fragment of it:—“ The second manner is to counteract the 
bribery instituted by the Jesnit fathers, to observe who are the 
eardiuals and the most important persons with reference to this 
affair, and to buy them by all means possible to you, 
Without exposing yourself to be sacrificed by them. Lastly, it 
is much better and cheaper to make war by means of 
“money than with armies. It seems to me that the Cardinal, 
Secretary. of. State and Rezonnico are the two whose services would 
be most useful to us, but from such a distance it cannot be 
judged what is best to be done; your lordship will act accord- 
ing to what your experience aud your practice in business may 
suggest as being most useful and least dangerous, — 
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`“ Here more than a hundred thousand cruzados are- invest 
in ‘silver-ware, finely worked at Paris, and in porcelain of Saxony. 
-Ido not know how to forward them to Rome without its beeom-;— 
- ing public whence this silver-ware and this porcelain come, and \q 
for whom they are destined. i 
I might also send you some rough „diamonds which you will 
get cut there ; meanwhile, you will inform me whether they may 
serve for pectoral crucifixes, &e. eo eee 

` “I send you four riags worth offering, for the purpose’ or gaining, 
or beginning to acquire some good friends. * They are made of the . 
best and largest stones which arrived last year. All these stoues' 
have been cutin Lisbon; but it isa work which requires much 
_ time ; it would be better, I think, to offer them in a rough state, asa 

- sample of the products of the countries so much-loved by the Jesuits. 
_ “I must tell you that the letters which. you write to me are 
being opened, first in Paris, and then jn Madrid. Be circum- 

spect enough to name neither a cardinal nora person to whom 7 
you may have confided any secret ; it will suffice’ if you say that 
you have your information “from a good source, or from a safe 
person. Do not forget the same precautions with reference to 
the persons you may gain by the aid of the above named 
presents, so that it may not be possible to discover who the 
friends engaged by you in the affairs of. His Majesty are. 

' “Lastly, dear cousin of my ‘heart, His Majesty desires peace, 
and means to’ go to thé -extreme `of patience towards the Pope, 
although persuaded that fifty’ years of war with one of’ the 
greatest powers of Europe wonld be” less injurious to his authority, 
than the presence of the Jesuits. in his kingdom and in his domi- 

- pions.” | ea) l x 
` Almada acted according. to the instructions he had’ received, 
but was unable to induce the Pope to sanction the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Portugal, as he was not at all hostile to them ; 
aud his Cardinal, Secretary of State, Torregiani, a relative of 
their general, Ricci, favonred them. Accordingly on the 28th 
. June 1759 Carvalho published “on his own account an edict by 
which the Jesuits were denatnralised, ‘proscribed, and expelled 
for ever from Portugal and its dependencies. The Portuguese 
of all classes were enjoined, under pain of death, to prevent them 
from entering the realm or its dependencies, aud not to have 
any kind of correspondence or. connexion with them. Those = 
* of the Jesuits” who had been imprisoned, or such of them as badz 
not yet- pronounced, the fourth vow, aud were willing to be © 
. anfrocked, were exempted from the banishment. All the property 
belonging to Jesuits was placed in depéts. - 


* "The price of these four stones aniounted:to about 80,000 francs, 
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The execution of the edict was not delayed.’ Nearly six hundred - 
‘esuits were sufrounded by soldiers aud led to the banks of the 
“agus, whence they were transported ina ship to Civita-Vecclna,. 
vhich they reached in 87 days. „Enemies of Carvalho spread 
he rumour that, during the voyage, the Jesuits almost died of 
unger, and although this calumiy was refuted by the captain 
f the ship, it is quite possible that the Jesuits had not taken 
ven their breviaries with them. 

The news of the expulsion of the Jesuits had not yet arrived 
n Rome on the 2nd August 1759, when the Pope despatched an 
xtraordinary courier with four despatches to Acciajuoli, his 
uncio in Portugal. The first of these despatches was the Bull 
Jilecti filii, addressed tu the council of conscience, allowing 
iie Riggs teada tone that tribunal to deliver to the secular power 
espatches to Portagal— the Jesuits convicted of having taken part 
dissensions, expulsion in the conspiracy of the 3rd September, 
ie tena. Ran The second despatch was a letter from the 
are between Rome and Pope’ to.the king of Portugal, appealing 
ortugal. to his mercy, and the third nearly to the 
ame purport, was still more touching. The fourth despatch 
consisted of a memorandum of the Pope, to be preseuted in his 
ame to Carvalho, in his capacity of minister, In it the terms 
n which the Bull Dilecti filii was conceived were supported; 
nd every amplification of the authorisation granted therein 
eprecated, as being contrary to ecclesiastic immunities, the 
noře so as ib was only a_lay-tribunal to which the said authoris- 
tion had been granted. This memorandum was full of com- 
laints, in one of which Cardinal Torregiani asserted that Francisco 
’ Almada was not a proper person to maintain harmony between 
he two courts, as he displayed, in his acts and words, as much 
aughtiness as defiance. 

The nuncio insisted on presenting the Bull and the letters 
f the Pope himself to the king without sending copies to the 
secretary of State, Don Luiz da Cunha, as was customary, but was 
oiled. The perusal of these despatches made such an impres- 
ion upon Carvalho, that he at once wrote in the name of Don 
miz da Cunha to the nuncio of His Holiness, a letter which 
weathed fury and indignation, He declared that the king would 
iever allow a Bull so uncivil and impertinent as the Dilecti filii 
o be presented to him, but that he would receive the two. letters 
fTiis Holiness with pleasure. Whilst Carvalho thus imparted 
iis protests to the nuncio, he addressed also to the Pope-a note 
vherein he demanded: from His Holiness, in very precise and very 
nergetic terms, as the alternative of a rupture, a Bull, such as he 
iad demanded, `.“ so tt 
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Long negotiatious ‘took place apparently to heal the breach 
between the two courts, but they only widened it, and the Pope was 
sorely grieved by the attitude of Portugal. He, moreover, resorted 


lent speeches and incivilities, the nuncio bad asked to be recalled, 
but was refused by Cardinal Torregiani, At last, however, . 
Carvalho himself relieved Acciajuoli from all further anxiety. 
On the 6th June 1759, the marriage of the princess of Brazil, . 
heiress to the throne, with the Infante D. Pedro, brother of 

_ the king D. José, was celebrated. This event, which had not | 
been expected to take place so soon, was notified to the- 
whole diplomatic corps, excepting the nuncio of the Pope only. 
Cardinal Acciajuoli, offended by this want of attention to him, 
at once paid a visit to D. Luiz da Cunha, the minister of foreigu ~ 
affairs, and complained of it, The Portuguese minister excused 
himself by stating that the subject of the note written by him 
was only to.assign to the ambassadors the rank which they were 
to take in public audiences. The -Cardinal properly replied 
that the note consisted of two parts, the one really indicating - 
the order of the audiences, but the other being an invitation to the 
marriage ceremonies ; and expressed a hope that he might be spared 
the pain-of being excluded from the public demonstrations of joy, in’ 
which he was more anxious to share than any one else.» D. Luiz da 
Cunha, having exhausted all his trivial reasons, and not knowing 
what more to do, promised to report his complaint to the king, and 
to let him know the answer without delay. The Cardinal waited’ - 
three days on the tip-toe of expectation, but no answer, came, 

On the evenings of the 7th, Sth and 9th all Lisbon was 
illuminated. On every side the marks of rejoicing appeared, 
but one mansion remained silent amongst all that. noise, and - 
dark amidst floods of light ; it was that of the Cardinal Accia-' 

juoli, o 
EA Four days afterwards the king decided to expel Cardinal 

Acciajuoli from Portugal by the advice of his council of State. 
Accordingly, the next day, at 7 A.M, the mansion of the nuncio 
was surrounded by soldiers. A commissary of the Government 
- entered with the officer of the troops, and gave the nuncio ™s 
a letter from the king, ordering him to leave his mansion-7. 
and Portugal immediately after the expiration of four days. The 
nuncio was not much surprised, but asked for a little respite to 
make preparations for his journey. - This was -refused ; and, 
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after writing a short protest against the violence to which he 
was subjected, he was taken under the escort of two commis- 
saries to the bauks of the Tagus in a carriage from which royal 

pirigates transferred him to the other side of the river, whieuce 
carriages couveyed him to the frontiers of Spain. 

Carvalho at once despatched three couriers to inform Francisco 
d Almada of what had taken place in Lisbon, and when they 
arrived, the liveliest curiosity was manifested as they succéssively - 
made their appearance; but Almada ould reveal: nothing, 
except to the Pope himself, who agreed, with the greatest reluc- 
tance, to receive him on the 2ud July 1759. The post from 
Spain arrived, however, on the Ist, with the news of the marriage 
of the princess, and the expulsion of the nuncio, Clement 
XIII resented the affront to which his nuncio had been subjected 
as a personal insult to himself, and retracted the promise of an audi- 
ence to Almada, whereon the latter, on the day just named, des- 

atched a note to all the foreign ambassadors then in Rome, in- 
‘forming them of his impending departure. He made up a_ packet 

_for transmisson to the Pope, containing various documents 
exposing the conduct of the Secretary of State, Torregiani, 
accompanied by notes written in a style which was both rude 
aud passionate. The Pope, irritated aud troubled by this step 
of Almada, determined to treat no more ‘with him, and, sending 
for Cardinal Corsini, informed him of his determination, The 
latter, thanking His Holiness for: the -confidence placed in him, 
produced the letter of the king informing the Pope of the 
marriage of the princess Maria, and, being ‘much devoted to 
the king of Portugal, did his best to prevent a rupture the 

„possible consequences of which frightened him. But all his 
efforts were fruitless; the storm which had been brewing 
since 1757, burst at last, and on the 6th of July 1759 Fran- 
cisco d’Almada left Rome. . 

In August two edicts were published at Lisbon by which the 
Portuguese ‘residing.in Rome were recalled, and the subjects 
of the Pope dwelling in Portugal required to leave the country 
within four days. All communication, all trade with Rome, was 
prohibited, and all the wares of that State were held to be 
contraband. . No one could solicit a brief or a bull without the 
permission. of the Government. Such was the celebrated event 

-of the rupture between Portugal and Rome ; an event the con- 
led causes of which were of greater importance than those 
which had come to light, aac 

After the rupture, manifestoes, pamphlets and lampoons were 
fulminated by the Jesuits against Carvalho who repaid them 
with interest, especially as his tastes and habits in that direction 
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'had become largely developed since he bad begun to wage war 
against them. All these writings of Carvalho’ were translated 
into French and propagated: in Europe, and a French author * 
+ Ggutroversial pam. ` 8ives the following account of the ini= 
phlets.—Arrests of nobles pression they produced :—‘It might be 
pcre acura Hers oy - ‘supposed that public opinion in France 
Carvalho’s orders, The “would be more disposed than anywhere 
presies by oe nia i else tọ receive well these accusations of 
of Lord Kinnoul from Eng- the “Portuguese minister; the encyclo- 
land as ambassador extra- “í pedists ought to have served him zealously 
ordinary. Estracts from, ‘ 
despatches purporting to “and faithfully; such was nevertheless not 
have been written to Lord " the case, This holocaust of the chiefs 
Batham by Carvalho, «of the nobility shocked the upper class, 
," which had hitherto been carefully dealt with by the philosophers, 
-“So much cruelty comtrasted with the manners of an already 
“ discontented, but yet -very elegant, society. The victims were 
“pitied, the hangman mocked, and his appeal to the ideas 
“of the middle age, the period of history reproved also by 
“fashion at that time, was ridiculed. These titles torn away by 
“constables, these effaced escutcheons, these anathemas pro- 
“claimed by sound of trumpet, appeared to be insensate sacri- 
“fices to barbarous projects. General reprobation was bestowed 
“also upon the despotic maxims contained in the manifestoes.” 
; The expulsion of the Jesuits was followed by other acts ‘of 
> energetic Tian. The king D. José, wishing the marriage 
of his.daughter to be marked by acts of clemency, assembled 
his council of State and proposed to liberate some -unfortunate 
"men who were groaning in prisons. Carvalho, seconded by the 
patriarch of Lisbon, opposed this wish of the king, who was com-. 
pelled to yield. But something happened which no one expected, 
and the prisons, instead of becoming deserted, soon overflowed 
-with prisoners. Carvalho, blinded by passion, looked through a 
dark prism at the society in the midst of which he lived; his 
fears and suspicions made him see everything in false colours; 
in évery dispute he perceived a brawl, and in every brawl a 
horrible conspiracy. This defect of his mind developed in course 
of time into a hallucination, and became so dangerous, that at 
` last no one considered himself safe. Some were accused of being. 
in correspondence with the Jesuits, and others of having been the 
friends of the Duke of Aveiro, whilst infamous men were not= 
wanting to proffer these terrible accusations, or judges readys” 
to condemn the supposed culprits, In this manner, a few days ` 
after the marriage of the princess, Count S, Lourenço and the 
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Viscount of Ponte de Lima were arrested, whilst the prelate, 
Aguilar, and João Macedo, confessor of the grand inquisitor, were 
sent into extle without any proeedure or warning ;—but the 

ye exile of the infants, D. Antonio and D. José, two brothers 
of the king himself, amazed and frightened the people of 
Lisbon more than any thing else. This was, however, not the 
end of imprisonments and of exiles; D., Joaquim Thomé da 
Costa, minister of marine, was likewise suddenly dismissed, and 
Andrade Encerrabodes, formerly ambassador at Rome, then at 
Lattaye, exiled. 

It had already been the custom -during the reign of D, João > 
V. to intercept the king’s private correspondence, and this was 
continued under the reigu of D. José I. An official of the ministry 
of the interior opened the letters, made extracts from them and 
secretly despatchd them to Carvalho. These intercepted letters 
were called products. The minister imagined that he had & 

yp to punish the authors of these confidential communications ; 
ence the arrests, which, falling like thunderbolts, carried deso- 
lation into families, and took citizens by surprise amidst their 
daily avocations, The ministry of the interior at. Lisbon con- 
tains a great number of these products to bear witness against 
this iniquitous industry. Always afraid of conspiracies, Carvalho 
created, in 1760, the post of superintendent of police, who was 
charged to watch over the public security, and formed the keystone 
of the arbitrary organisation of which the Tribunal-.of Inconfi- 
dence was the base. 
: Too much has been made of the glory which accrued to Car- 
valho (who had already in 1579 obtained the title of Count or 
_ Oyeiras, to which his majesty added a rieh commandery) in conse- 
quence of Lord Kinnoul’s-mission to Lisbon, as ambassador extra~ 
ordinary, to give Portugal public satisfaction for the insult inflicted 
on it by Admiral Boscawen, who had burnt four French ‘vessels 
on the coast of Lagos. The Portuguese government had com- 
plained against this violation of the right of nations, whereon 
Lord Kinnoul was sent to give satisfaction to the king of Portugal 
who received hira in a public audience. 

When it is considered that Lord Kinnoal had come to Lisbon not 
only to give satisfaction to the king, but to ask at the same 
time for certain concessions in favour of English commerce ;’ 
that this satisfaction was not complete because England paid no 

wensation for the vessels above named, aad, lastly, that, in ` 

‘spi of the excuses offered by Lord Kinnoul, France did not 
Ceu. /to reproach the Portuguese government for conniving with 
the English, it will be admitted that the mission of Lord ° 
Kinnoul had: not much inéreaséd the glory éf Carvalho, ` 
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According, however to the opinion, of the friends and admirers of 
this minister, his glory did not consist in the satisfaction 
obtained, but’ in the™ despatches, full of energy and firmness 
written by nim to. Logd-Chatham. ‘These despatches were pub-$ 
lished in the Administration’ du. Marquis de Pombal, but ` 
their perusal alote is sufficient evidence against their au- 
thenticity,- unless, as M. dé Saint Priest had already suggested, 
some preliminary arrangetnent had been come to with the 
English ‘cabinet to make them serve as a-veil for new conni- 
vances. The language is so rude and threatening, that. the 
minister of a servile nation would not have put ‘up with it, 
much less of Great Britain. ` It is nevertheless worth while to give 
a few extracts from these apocryphal despatches, the. bravado 
of which is even amusing :— 

“You were yet of little account in Europe, when we were 
“already of much. Your. island formed only a point on the 
. “map, and your dominion did not extend’ beyond it, when the 
“name of Portugal was known in Asia, Africa and America® 
“Your power. was only of secondary ravk, and has riser 
“to the first, only by the means with which we furnished 
“vou, This material impotence did not allow you to extend 
“your dominion beyond your island, beeause,in order to make 
“ conquests, å large army was required and the means to pay 
“it, but you had “them not. You had no money. Those who. 
“have calculated your resources, found that you had not the 
“means to support six regiments, The sea, which may be 
“considered your element, “did not offer you great resources ; 
“ vou could equip scarcely twenty. vessels. 

“« During fifty years, you have drawn from Portugal more than 
“fifteen hundred millions ; ‘there is no mention in history of 
“one nation having enriched another by so considerable a sum. 
“The manner in which you. have acquired treasures has been 
“more profitable to you than those treasures themselves. By 
“her arts England has made herself the mistress of our. mines, 
“of the products whereof she annually plunders' us. Scarcely 
“a month elapses after the arrival of the fleet from Brazil, 
“when not a single gold-coin is left’ in Portugal; all gold 
“ passes to England, contributing to augment its currency. Most 
“of the bank “payments are made with our gold. 

« By a stupidity unexampled in political economy, we allow you 
to dress us, and to provide, us with the objects of our lux 
“which is not inconsiderable. We support, five hnndica 
“thousand: artizans, subjects of king George, at -our expense, 
“in the capital of Englandi Your fields nourish us, you have 
“ substituted your ploighmen for ours ; formerly, we provided 
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“you with corn, and now you provide us therewith. You 
“cultivated pour soil and we allowed ours to become fallow. 

“But if we have lifted you to “the summit of prosperity, it 
“depends only upon us to plunge -youi back into the abyss 
“from which we have extricated you.’ We can more easily 
“do without you, than you without vs.: A single law would 
“overthrow your power, or at least enfeeble your empire. We 
“have only to prohibit,on pain of death, the export of our 
“gold, and wé shall retain it. To this you will no doubt-reply, that 
“the gold will pass out of the country as it always did, because 
“your war-vessels enjoy immunity from being searched when 
“they leave our ports, and that; favoured by this privilege, they 
“will make off with our cash. Do not. be deceived, however ; I 
“had the duke of Aveiro broken on the wheel for attempting 
“the life of the king, and I may probably hang one of. your 
“captains for having, against the law, made off with his effigy [as 
represented on gold coins ], There are tithes.in the monarchy 
“when a single man cau do much. You kuow that Cromwell, 
“in bis quality of protector of the English republic, caused the 
“brother -of the king of Portugal’s ambassador to be executed 
“ because he had taken part ina revolt ; without being Cromwell, 
“I feel myself capable of following his example in the quality 
“of minister-protector of Portugal. . Do not, therefore, what you 
“fought not, and I shall not do what I can. 

“ What would become of Great Britain if the source of the 
“ riches she draws from America were to cease from flowing? ‘How 
“would she pay her numerous landand sea forces 2 How could 
“she furnish her king with the means of living with the splendour’ 
“of a great sovereign? Whence would she draw the subsidies. 
“she pays te foreign powers. to support. her claims? How could 
“a million of English subjects live, if the wages by which 
“they subsist were to be withdrawn? Into what state of poverty 
“would the kingdom fall if this first resource were to fail it? 
“ Portugal has only to refuse her grain, that is to say, bread, to cause 
“one-half of England to die of hunger. You will perhaps say 
“ that the arder of things cannot be thus changed, and that a 
“system established for a long time cannot be abolished in a 
“moment. I shall do better ; whilst waiting till time allows me to 
“complete this reform, I shall establish a preliminary plan of 
“ econony tending to the same purpose. It is long since France. 
‘has held out ber hand to us, to accept the products of her wool. 
+- manufacture; we have only to accept these offers. to annihilate 
“your mauufactures, Barbary, which abounds in corn, will fur- 
“ nish it to us af. the same,-or perhaps, at a lower rate than you do. 
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“ Then you would, to your grief, behold the extinction of the: 
.“ greater portion of your shipping, because your dre too skilled 
“in administration wot to be aware that the mercantile marine’is | 
“a training school whence the officers and sailors of the royal ma- `% 
“rine? are recruited in time of war; and by this you have raised’: 


“ your power,” 


On the 17th Febuary’ 1761, Carvalho published an edict, con- 
fiscating, for the benefit of the Crown, all the moveable and immo- 
veable property which had belonged to the Jesuits in Portugal, 


and: Father Malagrida 


Further steps: against 
the Jesuits; father Mala- 
grida is burnt. The Pope 

' issues a Bull confirming 
© the order of Jesuits. The 
Duc de Choiseul first re- 
jects the proposal to get 
the Society of Jesus ubo- 
“lished, bat uitimately a- 
grees to’ it, and Clement 
ATL suddenly dies when 
the courts of France. Por- 
tugal and Spain subiit 
- the same proposal to him. 


who had, since the attempt on the king’s life 
in 1758, been confined in the fort of Jun- 
queira was now condemned by the Parlia-~ 
ment of Lisbon to’ be burnt, -the Holy 
Inquisition confirming the sentence ih 
the following words.:—*“ Malagrida has been 
accused sf mendacity, false prophecies and, 
horrible impieties ; he was charged and cob-. 
victed of having abused the word of God and” 
outraged the divine majesty by;teaching a 
false and scandalous morality ; ‘of having 
seduced the people by his obstinacy in ad- 


hering, till the last moment, to his pretended revelations and : dam- 
nable’ heresies; of having used every means for spreading in 
* Portugal and its dependencies his abominable doctrines. Where- 
fore he ‘was at‘last,as a criminal and heresiarch, obdurate in his 
detestable errors, condemned to be immediately degraded from 
hig orders and delivered. to the secular jurisdiction,” i : 
` Carvalho, who saw in Malagrida a representative of the 
Society of Jesus, which he desired to render infamous,’ spared no., 
pains to make the scene of the auto-da-fé as imposing as possi- 
ble. Boxes were constructed around the Rocio-square in the’ 
shape of an amphitheatre, and the scaffold for reading thé sen- 
tence to the culprits was richly decorated. Various detachments 
of cavalry and’ infantry were drawn out in lines as far asthe 
convent of the Dominicans. The ambassadors, the nobility, the 
members of the various tribunals and ministries had been invited 
to this strange spectacle, and arrived in crowds, At the appointed 
hour Malagrida, aged 63 years, made his appearance wearing the’ 
dress of the Society of Jesus, flanked by two Benedictines, and as’ 
many gentlemen. He walked in front of 52 other criminals, and __ 
at thé proper moment the sentence of the’ Holy Office, -a 
portion of which’ we have just quoted; was read ont to him. This- 
being finished, the archbishop of Sparta proceeded to the degra- 
dation,: whereon He was taken. to the Parliament of Lisbon which: 
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‘condemmed him first to be strangled and then-to be burnt* ; 
which was done on the same day, namely, the 21st September. 
The king of Portugal, who had in former times been altogether’ 
~under clerical influence, and, as we have above seen, had got rid of 
his Jesuit eenfessars by the advice of Carvalho, appears to have felt 
qualms of conscience, and sighed for reconciliation with the Pope ; 
aud ou the 21st August 1761, when the prince of Beira—his 
grandson—was born, his majesty wrote a letter craving the bene- . 
diction of His Holiness: for the. inufant, which mark of filial 
respect was responded to in the most affectionate terms. Carvalho, 
however, harboured no ideas of reconciliation, and an event which 
occurred in January 1765, made it more difficult than ever, in 
spite of the benediction just mentioned, which had been granted 
some ‘years before, and again forgotten. Clement XIII, who had 
just published the famous Bull, Apostolicum pascendi munus, 
“confirmed the order of Jesuits as well as all the Briefs and Bulls’ . 
which the Parliament of France had publicly burnt. No greater 
provecation than this could be given to the nations who had ex- 
pelled the Jesuits. Carvalho ordered the’solicitor of the Crown 
to attack the Bull; accordingly its nullity was proved by 
the aid‘ of conclusive reasons drawn from the decisions of the 
French Parament; and an edict published in Portugal declaring 
-the Bull to be surreptitious, and enjoining the inhabitants to 
consider it as. such. The Due de Choiseul, having perused the 
declaration of the solicitor of the Crown, averred that the Catholic 
world ought to applaud the doctrines contained in this document,’ 
which showed that the prerogatives claimed by Rome were absurd 
and dangerous, ° oo 
- Fhe Jesuits had been expelled from France in 1764, and from 
Spain in 1757 ; Carvalho now thought the moment for demanding 
the total abolition of the order of Jesuits from the Pope at the in- 
stance of the three courts, had arrived. The proposal made by’ 
Carvalho to France through M. Simonin, the ambassador of that 
country in Lisbon, was replied to'as follows by the Due de Choiseul, 


“To MONSIEUR SIMONIN.” a 


“Sir,—I received, on the 28th September 1767, the despatch 
No. 38 which you have not dated, but which I suppose to be of 
“the 7th of that month. We are awaiting what M; de Souza 

~ [Centinho, Portuguese ambassador in Paris] will be charged by 
-— his court fo tell us and to communicate to us with reference 
“ tothe Jesuits. It is certain, and we actually think, that the Pope 
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“ought to secularise this whole religious society, and that he 

> “would thereby perform an act of wisdom and of foresight, 
“not less favourable .to public tranquillity thau to the members 
“composing ther order of Jesuits; but we greatly doubt’. 
« whether the sovereign pontiff at present reigning, and his minister 
“the cardival 'Torregiani, would ever bring themselves to take 
“this ‘step. It must, moreover, be admitted that the courts of 
“France, Spain and Portugal might feel embarrassed what to 
‘“ reply, if the Pope were to tell them that they had nothing more to 
“ fear fiom the Jesuits, because they had expelled them.” . 

The same duke replied in the following terms to a more vast 
project of Carvalho, the execution of which the latter had averred 
would bring back the Protestants into the fold of.the Church of - 

` Rome :—. 

“I believe that the opinion of Monsieur le Comte d’ Oyeiras ` 
“Tuamely Carvalho] ‘on the necessity of a union among 
“the Catholic powers in order to effect a reform of the abuses 
“ and pretensions of the Court of Rome, is susceptible of much* 
“ discussion. It is certain that this Court has lost many of its an-~'- 
“ cient privileges, as may be seen from what is now taking place in 
“ Portugal. As to France, whenever pontifical authority’ attempts 
“to overstep the boundaries of purely spiritual jurisdiction, it 
“ always meets, où the part of the king and of his parliaments, with 
“ a resistence which is as efficacious as it is just, _ : 

“ But after all, it is very difficult to understand how an actual 
“ schism between the Catholic powers and Rome might become | 
“a motive in induciug the Protestant nations again to enter.the 
“ bosom of the Roman church. 

“ Be that, however, às it may, Monsieur le Comte d@’ Oyeiras is - 
“ too enlightened and too prudent a minister not to conduct him- 
“ self iu a matter of such importance, with all the reflection and 
“ prudence it demands.” . a 

Although the three Courts had agreed to demand from the Pope 
the-abolition of the order of Jesuits, they were in no haste to 
do so, until Naples and Parma, following their example, had like- 
wise expelled the Jesuits: On account of this step the Pope decreed 
the rémoval of the Prince of Parma from his throne, whereat 
the three Courts took offence and demanded the revotation of 
the decree, which was refused with cold aud stolid perseverance. 
Now the plenipotentiaries of France, Portugal and Spain in Rome ., 
lost all moderation, and on the 10th December 1768, the Duc de_ 
Choiseul catégorically demanded from the Pope the abolition of 
the order of Jesuits, showing that he now entirely consented to 
thé bold proposal of Carvalho, whicl had before been distasteful 
_tohim. The French ambassador, Marguis d’ Aubepine, having 
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obtained -an audience’ from the Pope, presented to His Holiness a 
memoir in which the Courts of France, Portugal and Spain de- 
manded the abolition of the Society of Jesus. When Clement 
- XITI received this memoir, he was so stupefied, that he uttered 
never a word, and he died suddenly a few days afterwards without 
- giving any reply to it. B i 
The conclave for the election of the new Pope had lasted the 
Clement XLV is elected UDusual time of three months, and was finally | 
Pope. Letter of thanks to terminated, by the efforts of the Spanish 
bin from Charles Il king Cardinals, with the nomination of Cardtnal 
ahelick “he Society of Ganganelli, as Clement XIV. He is said to 
Jesus. Some measures have attained this dignity by entering into 
carried out by Carvalho f al : rea eset as sy ies 
during the rupie, buta formal engagements with the said Cardi 
reconciliation takes place. nals against the Jesuits, but no documents 
At last, the Pope abo- A A 7 ane a 
lishes the Soviety of ON this point appear to be in existence; 
Jesus by the Bull, Domi none, at least, could be discovered by Senhor 
jnna ao Scene F. L. Gomes when he studied the proceed- 
ings connected with the abolition of the Jesuits in the State-papers 
of various nations. : ge Jae 
In the first conference held between the ambassadors of France, 
Naples and Spain, in July 1769, after the election of the new 
Pope, they agreed to give him some time for deliberating upon 
so grave a question, touching ecclesiastical discipline, as the abolition 
of the Society of Jesus would involve; but when they and the 
ambassador of Portugal heard, a few days after the conference, 
that Cardinal Negroni had, in favour of the General of the Jesuits, 
prolonged the permission granting to missionaries the faculty of 
imparting plenary indulgences, they were--highly offended, in 
. spite of the assurance that this had been done without the know- 
ledge of the’ Pope. All further efforts failed, however, to effect 
the abolition of the Society of Jesus òn this occasion, and it took 
place only four years afterwards, namely, in 1773, although His 
Holiness had promised itin a letter, dated the 30th November 
1769, addressed to Charles III, king of Spain, to which the latter 
replied as fellows :— i ; ' 
“Very Hoty FATHER.” . 


“The very venerable letter from your. Beatitude, dated the 30th 
“of last month, has filled me with satisfaction. Your Beatitude 
“ deigns to give me the most constant assurance of the disposition 

“you entertain with reference to the supplications addressed by 
t- myself, my cousin and my son to your. Beatitude ; and I offer 
“ my most respectful thanks to your Beatitude for the trouble you 
“ have kindly taken to collect and to examine the documents | 
“which you believe you must appreciate in order to expedite the 
“motu proprio already agreed to, and to organise. the plan already 
. 7 8 
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“ resolved upon, for the abolition of the Society of Jesus,-a plam 
“ which your Beatitude promises to communicate to me. If peace 
“and concord be the greatest blessings of the Church, I most 
“ heartily desire her to enjoy them. After this abolition we shall. 
“ be indebted to your Beatitude for the restoration of a happiness 
“which we no longer enjoy. My confidence in your Holiness is 
“guch, that from the moment you announce this benefit to me, I 
“ consider it as already obtained. May-your Beatitude- be assured 
“of my gratitude, and listen benevolently to what D. Thomas 
“ Azpuru will report to you on my part, LA Ae 
« Whilst asking from your Beatitudé your apostolical benedic- 
“tion for me and for my, whole family, I pray to God, to grant to 
“ your Beatitude a long series of years.” 
«` MADRID, 26th December 1769. 
“The very humble son of your Beatitude.” 
; CHARLES, ~- 
Carvalho knéw nothing of this correspondence between Clement 
XIV. and Charles II]. which had been carried on through the 
intermediation of the confessor of the latter, and charged Almada, 
who had again returned to Rome, to demand from the Pope the 
abolition of thé order of Jesuits during the month and year 
just named. It is said, that an attempt on the life-of-the king, 
‘made at Lisbon by a soldier, on the. 8rd December, was the 
cause of this new application ; but we fail to perceive what con- 
nexion the abolition of the Society of Jesus could have with 
this crime, unless it had been instigated by Jesuits, Such, however, 
was not the case; because, if even the faintest suspicion had 
existed, it would have certainly been published. There is no 
doubt, however, that the attempt on the- king’s life made a deep 
impression, not only in Portugal, but also at Rome, where the 
: Pope held a Te Deum and preached a sermon on the 29th January 
1770, to thank the Almighty for the escape of the king. On the 
same day Clement XIV, bestowed.a cardinal’s hat upon Paul, the 
brother of Carvalho, who had, however, already expired, and ano+ 
ther brother, F. X. Mendonça, also having died about the same 
time, the great minister of Portugal suffered a double affliction, 
~The king of Portugal, his family and the Portuguese of every 
class now again sighed for a reconciliation with the Pope, but 
especially fidalgos who desired to obtain from. Rome, dispensations 
jegalising marriages between near blood-relations, as those which 
the archbishop of Evora granted them did not quiet their -con- 
sciences. Carvalho, for his. part, felt no anxiety. to see: the end 
of a state of affairs by which he had profited to carry out various 
measures, the- realisation of which would have been impossible 
under papal influence. During the rupture he had established a 
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‘royal council of censure, charged to examine all books appearing 
iu Portugal, and -to allow or to prohibit their sale. He had 
suppressed the Bull Zn cena Domini, as infringing thé royal 
-prerogative and the independence of the Crown ; he had thrown 
into prison D, Miguel d’ Annunciagao, bishop of Coimbra, for 
having prohibited the reading of certain books, allowed by the 
council of eensure; he had declared the bishopric of Coimbra 
vacant, and invited the canons to elect a vicar to fill it; he con- 
ferred the title of “Majesty” on the tribunal of the Holy In- 
quisition, and had ordered that no Portuguese should be admitted 
as an ecclesiastic, or to holy orders, without the consent of 
the king ; and lastly, he deprived the patriarcate of the adminis- 
tration of its revenues which he incorporated with those of the 
State. The reconciliation with the Pope, however, at last took 
place by the appointment of a nuncio to Portugal, but the price 
at which this victory of Rome was purchased, consisted in the 
-said Cardinal’s subscription to the following four paragraphs :— 
. 1—Not to undertike anything against the usages, laws, and 
privileges of the realm, the tribunal of the Crown being in cases 
of infraction, competent to take cognizance of any abuse or 
violence, 2.—Not to hold visitations of cathedrals, and not to 
take cognizance of law-suits, or to receive emoluments or salaries 
besides those due in the auditories of Lisbon. 3,—To appoint 
a Portuguese as his solicitor. 4.—To establish nothing concerning 
the government of male or female monastic orders. As an addi- 
tional precaution Carvalho instructed the patriarch of Lisbon 
and the various abbots of the religious orders, not to execute any 
Brief, Bull, or pontifical rescript without the rayal Placet, 

As soon as the Portuguese government had been apprised of 
the arrival of the nuncio, it sent the royal galley, rowed by seventy 
richly dressed oarsmen, to convey him to Lisbon, where he was 
received with marks. of joy and shouts of acclamation by 
the people. When Clement XIV was made acquainted with 
the extraordinary reception of his nunico in Lisbon, he in 
the exuberance of his joy and gratitude, held a consistory, in 
which he created, at the solicitations of Carvalho, some new sees 
in Portugal, and made the archbishop of Evora cardinal. a 
' The secret letters of Almada, who had; during the years 1769, 
1770 and the first’ half of 1771, kept his cousin, Carvalho, almost 
daily informed about his efforts in Rome to effect the abolition of the 
Society of Jesus, become gradually quite laconic and uninteresting, 
and terminate only in 1773 with the information that the long 
expected extinction of the order had at last actually taken place. 
We shall not attempt to ascertain what reasons had induced the 
court of Lisbon to relax its efforts, but shall show that.the glory 
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of having brought this-affair,‘of the abolition of the Society of 
Jesus, to a successful termination, belongs assuredly to Spain. 
More than two'years had already elapsed since Charles: IIE, ex-". 
pressed: his gratitude to the -Pope for his promised abolition of, 


` ‘the order of Jesuits in the letter we have quoted above, His Holi- 


ness «continued, however, to temporise till-he exhausted all his pre- 
texts, all his subterfuges, all the charms of his politeness, and all 
‘the resources of his treasury; he had’ nothing more to oppose to 
the solicitations of the king of Spain who, considering that he 
had been deceived; threatened to dishonour him by printing his - 
_ letter. Terror-struck and ashamed, Clement XIV. now shub him- 
“self up in his castle of Gandolfo to deplore his unhappy fate ; 
iinfortunately for him also a great change had taken place in the 


` Spanish embassy at Rome. Cardinal Azpuru, who had been la- 
-| vishing compliments on His Holiness, and was so often de- 


ceived by the artifices of the French ambassador, Bernis, died, 
and was replaced’ by Monino, who afterwards became count de- 
‘Bianca. Monino was a man inaccessible to all seductions, and un-, 
flinching in his purpose; Charles III. could not have made a 
better choice: When this new ambassador arrived in Rome, he 
first gathered information ‘of what had been done concerning the 
important affaix of the Jesuits, and then: had a-long conference 
with .Cardinal Bernis, whose character was well known. All he, 
‘demanded of him was to aid him loyally in future. Almada 
also conferred with the Spanish minister and gave him satisfactory 
explanations. The Pope, on the other hand, always vacillating 
between the three courts and the Jesuits, dared neither to offend: 
the.former nor to serve the latter, and sought for pretexts to 
avoid Monino, who was impatiently waiting for an audience. Gler 
ment XIV, never perceived that the puerile and useless subter- . 
fuges he was resorting to in his despair, made his position only 
worse, Monino was not to be baffled by such obstacles ; he had 
recourse to the familiars of the Pope, and succeeded by: money and 
threats in purchasing. an’ audience from His Holiness. The in- 
terview took place, but Clement XIV. displayed neither courage 
nor fortitude, and published, on the memorable day of the 28rd. 
July 1773; the Bull Dominus ac Redemptor, by which the Society 
of Jesus was abolished. - < , f 
Thus the famous, rich, terrible; brilliant and most powerful order 
of Jesuits became extinct, on account not of the crimes of which- 
some of its mémbers hdd been accused, but of its insatiable lust. 
of dominion. It aspired to a position higher than that of kings and 
popes, by its attempt to rule the Church and the State, heaven 
and earth, which brought ou its destruction. . Carvalho, Choiseul, 
Rhodasand Madame the Pompadour, themselves insatiable of 
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‘power, would not submit to that of this society; all agreed in 
their resistance to it, till, at last, a coalition headed by kings 
made the order of Jesuits tremble, and-a pope felled it to 
the ground. Clement XIV. was attacked by a mysterious and horri- 
ble disease, —one loug agony,—relieved at last by death only. 

The multifarious and indefatigable activity of Carvalho flagged 
in no way with reference to the administration.of the government, 
whilst he was engaged in bringing about the abolition of the Society 
of Jesus which heat last saw accomphshed. Although he had never 

Various reforms intro- Deen formally appointed Prime Minister, 
duced Carvalho.—Public he was regarded by foreigners, as well as by 


instruction. Two noble js own countrymen, as the leader of the 
edicts.— Preparations for 


war,—The Spanish Gene- Other ministers, whose functions were re-.. . 


ral Sarria invades Portu- oylated by him. - He established a commer- 
gal. End of the war with A Sead $ . f A jasa 

a treaty of peace, defini- cial seminary, and having already, in 1759, 
tively signed on the 10th deprived the Jesuits of the right of teaching 
-February 1768; . iu schools, placed all educational establish- 
ments under the supervision of a Director-general of Public In- 
struction appointed by himself. In 1761] he founded the “ College 
for Nobles,’ but none of his reforms initiated during that year 
met with more general approbation than two édicts which were 
_truly philanthropic. In the first of these edicts he declared the 
natives of Portuguese India to'be perfectly equal, before the law, 
to Portuguese born in the kingdom, and fixed punishments 
against thase who desired to retain the distinctions introduced by 
the Jesuits between Europeans and Indians. By the second 
edict the fetters of all slaves were broken as soon as they placed 
their feet ou the soil of Portugal. This was the -eompletion: of 
the measures against slavery which had marked the beginning 
of Carvalho’s career as a minister, He introduced also a great 
financial seform by establishing a central treasury with a tribunal 
[conselho da fazenda] for receiving and ‘disbursing all monies. 

. At this time Portugal became also imvolved in hostilities with 
Spain and France. The latter courtry had been for several 
years at war with England, wherefore, on the 15th August 
176), it concluded at Versailles the famous treaty of the Family 
pact, by which Spain allied herself to France. The king of 
Portugal had been excluded from this treaty, but not from the 
Paris convention, the sixth article of which was as follows :— 
~“ The king of Portugal will be invited to -take part in this con- 
‘vention, because it is not just that His Faithful Majesty should 
“remain a quiet spectator of the dissensions of the two courte 
“with England, and continue to leave his ports open to the English, 
“thus evriehing the foes of the two sovereigns, whilst they 
“ave sacrificing themselves for the common advantage òf all the 
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. “ maritime nations.” In spite, however, of -this article the two 
nations were sure that Portugal, which was‘on the best terms with 
England, would not consent to become a third party to this alliance ; 
and Carvalho who knew that with a badly armed, disciplined, 


aud paid army, which had been reduced to 20,000 men, he would ` 


not be able to offer resistance -to an invasion, hastened to ask 
reinforcements from the court of ‘St. James,’ in spite’ of the reasons 
it had to be discontented with Portugal... But having, meanwhile, 
_ obtained. promises of important aid, he began to organise resistance 
by raising the number of the army to, 60, 000 men, purchasing 
ammunition and augmenting the garrisons of the forts.” After 
these preparations D. “Luiz da Cunha, -or rather Carvalho, replied 


on the 20th March to the:memorandum of the two courts as ` 


follows ; i“ What his very Faithful Majesty desires most ardently 
‘is, to be enabled by his neutrality and his good understanding 
“ with the three courts, to offer his mediation in order to renew 


“the conferences lately interrupted in London, and thereby to- 


“put an end to further bloodshed. The court of Portugal, united 
“to that of London by an old and not yet interrupted alliance; 
“cannot declare itself against its ally, not having received auy 
“direct offence from him. To do so would be to commit an 
‘offence against the religion, the fidelity and the honesty which 
“are inseparable from his very Faithful Majesty, and from all 
“the monarchs as religious and powerful as His Catholic Majesty 
_ “and His very Christian - Majesty are. The king, who is the 
“father of his subjects, will never consent to expose them to the 
“ calamities of an offensive war, calamities which they are unable 
“to. bear in .cousequence of the unfortunate position of Portugal, 
“ brought on by the long malady of the late king, by the earth- 
“ quake of 1755, and by the horrible conspiracy of 1758,” 

Negotiations having proved futile, the Spanish General Sarria 
invaded Portugal, although war had not been formally declared. 
- This General met ‘with no resistance, and penetrating into the 
province ‘I'raz-os-Montés, published the following manifesto :— 
“The entrance-of the Spanish troops into Portugal has not war 
“against the Portuguese people for its object ; they come on the 
“contrary, for the benefit. and,the glory‘of the crown of Portugal 
“and of its subjects. “Consequently no person, place, or fort will 
“be ill-treated,; all that the» Spanish army asks of the inhabit- 
“ants of this country is, to'aid it by providing it with food and, 
:“ whatever else it may need.” A formal declaration of war 6a 
the part of Carvalho was the reply to this manifesto, in‘ which the 
invasion had euphemistically beèñ called an “ entrance.” 

After a while, however, réinforcements arrivéd from England 
cousisting of more than six thousand soldiers, and auginented 
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the Parage army,.. numbering ‘already 50,000: men. The 
English contingent was commanded by-Lord London, who bad 
superseded Lord Tirawley ; but the state of affairs changed con- 
siderably for the better with the arrival of the Count de la Lippe 
who had come from England with the prince of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz; the | former to take ‘the command of the“ Anglo-. 
Portuguese ‘army, and the. sécond of the artillery, ‘the 
talents of both these officers being a sure guarantee of the ` 
success of the campaiga which was about to begin, But how 
was the cost of the war to be defrayed from the empty treasury. 
of Portugal? Fortunately difficulties only stimulated, instead of 
depressing, the energy of Carvalho, who, being ready to cope with 
all obstacles, made an appeal to the patriotism of his fellow- 
citizens, and revived the land and industrial tax which had been 
introduced in 1654. This measure produced some hundreds of 
contos de reis which would, however, not have sufficed to pay the 
costs of the war, if it had lasted more than one year. 

The invasion of Portugal began, as we remaked above, sith 
the province of Traz-os- Montes. The oa Colonel O’Reiley, 
with his 18,000 neen, took in a few days the places of Miranda, 
Braganga, Chaves and Moncorvo. The Spaniards became, more- 
over, masters of the whole province of ‘Traz-os-Montes, and of 
a great portion of the province Duoro, In spite, however, of 
the success of their first operations, they suddenly left the province 
of Traz-os-Montes, to join the bulk of the army which was at 
Ciudad-Redrigo, leaving behind them only a stall garrison 
which they threw into Chaves, 

We shall omit the details of. this campaign, of which the Count 

de la Lippe presented a minute and accurate narrative: to the 
king D. José No battles were fought, but skirmishes took place 
frequently, Count de la Lippe usually kept “himself on ‘the 
defensive, this being the ouly system which could be adopted on 
account of the great disparity of the forces; and he used it with 
great success, doing the enemy as much harm as he could. 
. After the well disciplined, ably commanded, and brave. Spanish 
troops had been a few months in Portugal, they were enfeebled 
by the want of the most necessary provisions, and dishearteved 
by the contradictory orders which -the generals constantly re- 
ceived from Spain, so that it became, impossible to concert a 
“uigorous aggression, whilst on the other- baud, the Anglo-Portu- 
-guese army, which consisted of inexperienced. troops, discouraged 
at the very beginning of the campaign by an example of the 
vilest cowardice on the part of. the governor of a fort, kept it- 
self on the defensive, although the Count de la Lippe profited with . 
astonishing perseverance, and remarkable ‘skill, by the least i ine- 
qualities of the soil to decimate the Spanish army. 
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“Meanwhile the news arrived in Madrid, that Havana had been. . 


taken from the. Spaniards. ‘The loss of this important colony, 
aitd “the disasters of the French, who had already been deprived 


-of Canada, of Martinique, Chandernagore and Pondicherry, made. . 


both Spain and France anxious for peace, so that à provisional 


treaty was signed - between the: two countries just named, and. 


- England, on the 3rd November 1762, at, Fontainebleau, where thé 
~ ambassadors extraordinary held a conference for that purpose, 


After further negotiations the’ definitive treaty of peace was ` 


signed on the 10th February 1763. between the three courts, and 
published also at Lisbon on the 25th of the next month, By it 
` Portugal recovered the places occupied and the prisoners taken 
during the war, . which, however, proved dear to France, as 
she lost many of her possessions, aud was compelled to accept the 
maritime as well as commercial superiority of England—a su- 
premacy which the war made only stronger than it was before, 


After the war, the Prince of Mecklemburg, aeconipanied by several 


officers, returned to England, and the Count dela Lippe alone | 


remained in Portugal, where lie succeeded in organising an` army 
-of - 40,000 men and introducing numerous reforms for the defence 


of the country, He returned to Germany in 1764, after- having ` 
gained the'esteem of the Portuguese by his noble character, calm 


bravery and military experience ; the only man said not to have 
been: displeased. by. his departure was Carvalho, who was zealous 
of any other renown “besides his own, and perhaps, also, ap- 
pichended. that his absolute” power might be endangered by 
Count dé Ja Lippe with the army on his side. 

The: period of Carvalho’s administration, most useful to the 


Portuguese nation, although not abounding with very remarkable ~~ 


" events, was perhaps the decade from 1763 to 1773. He encour- 
aged industry and commerce in. every. way, but unfortunately 
laboured under the mistaken idea, that the protection of home- 


manufactures could “be best promoted by making the country in-:. 


dependent’ of: English importations, so as to avoid the- export. of gold, 

The grant of monopolies to home establish- 
Sua extinsion be ments and the prohibition of the. import 
valho has a‘ “stroke of artiċlesin which they dealt, did not produce 


n Abate thé. desired effect, but the abolition of the 


"+ of the law of usage and rogilailin fleets, in consequence of which 


the differences vernon oe ships were no longer compelled to wait till-._ 


`* aud new © christians, Car- 


. valho’s children marry “SO*or 100 of them ‘had assembled for-sailing, 
nobles. Romantic story to Madeira, to the Azores, or to Auction’ 
of D. Isabel. 
and each. might sail alone, wherever and. 
. wlienéver nnen interests demanded, gave a great papules’. 
i to: the liberty of trade and navigation. 
The incessant labours of Carvalho. had the effect of bringing 
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on an attack of ‘apoplexy in 1765 which endangered his. life, but — 
his robust constitution ‘triumphed. He had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the great sympathy king D. José manifested towards 
him, as well as the touching interest expressed by the diplomatic 
corps, the ministers of foreign affairs, and the various courts of 
Europe for him during his illness... He incurred, however, the dis- 
pleasure of some: grain-dealers, and more especially the English, 
oy reviving the prehibition against-selling corn anywhere except in 
she proper market (Terreiro do trigo). The merchants, as well 
is'the purchasers, who wished to deal promptly, were greatly ham- 
sered by their transactions being confined to a fixed spot, and 
lelayed by the necessity and expense of storing their goods, 
The English ambassador reminded Carvalho of the services ren- 
lered by his nation to Portugal during tbe late war, which he had 
10t expected fo fall into oblivion so soon ; but the reply he received 
vas, that international affairs: did not affect regulations of inter- 
ral economy, and that the measure in question was intended to 
elieve the necessities of the people. This prohibition bore no 
rood fruit, and another was equally ineffectual, so that both fell 
nto abeyance. All the retail shops: in Lisbon, were owned by 
Englishmen, the Portuguese sellers being in their employ only, 
uid Carvalho sought to convert the latter into merchants by one 
stroke of his pen. He ordered that noone should open a retail 
shop without being owner of one half the capital, but this prohi- 
aition was eleded by mutual connivance. ..:. _. Bites ` 
The two prohibitions just alluded to would in our times be 
considered alsurd, as well as certain regulations laid déwn for 
naking wills or bequeathing property and thé rules concerning 
he laws of primogeniture. Some of Carvalho’s ordinances meet, 
nowever, with the full approbation of our enlightened age. One 
if these was the abolition of the law of usage by which sons sué- 
eded to the posts occupied by their fathers in public em- 
loy, which, as faras we are aware, no longer flourishes any- 
vhere except in some native States in India, -The other was 
he abolition of the distinction established between old and ‘new 
Jhristians,* Indians and Europeans. These two laws are the best 
omage Carvalho ever paid to the principles of true equality, 
ccording to which all citizens are subject’ to the same laws, 
munished with the same chastisements, and rewarded with the.same 
10nours, a, 
CA minister of paramount influence is always careful to fill all 
ifiices with men attached to his own interests. Thus Carvalho 
vas actually master of the Holy- Inquisition (which, instéad of 
i A eA a a a = 
*Cristam novo, see Calcutta Review, No: OXLLV, p. 314-315, © - © 
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opposing, seconded - his views in the great undertaking of the- 
extinction of the order of Jesuits), by keeping his own brother 
Paul at its head, as Inquisitor General, and getting, after his. 
demise, the archbishop of Evora who was much devoted to` 
him, appointed to that post. He had the gratification of“ 
seeing -his eldest son, Count of Oyeiras, president of the Senate 
of Lisbon. The post of minister.of marine having fallen vacant, 
the king bestowed it upon: Martinho de Mello, the Portuguese 
ambassador in London, and Carvalho (who would have preferred 
a more docile colleague) being displeased, the king made amends for 
his mistake and gave him the title” of Marquis of Pombal, in 
addition to that of Count of Oyeiras, which he had enjoyed 
since 1770. 
The fear of incurring the displeasure of so powerful a minister 
induced ‘the highest nability of Portugal to court matrimonial 
alliances with the family of Carvalho at which their ancestral 
pride must have revolted. Thus -his eldest son, the Count of | 
Oyeiras, married D. Maria Antonia de Menezes, daughter of D. . 
José de Menezes; his daughter, D. Theresa, became, through 
her -husband,. the cavalier Vampaio, allied to all the high families 
of the kingdom; his daughter, D. Maria Francisca, became the 
wife of D. Ohristovão de Vilhena, and his daughter, D. Maria 
Amalia, of Joño de Saldanha. There was only one recalcitrant 
in- this series of marriages, namely, a young lady 15 years old, 
D, Isabel by name, and heiress of the houses Souza Continho and 
the-Counts of Alva. Having been compelled to become the wife 
of the youngest son of Carvalho, she declared to him, immediately 
after, the ceremony had been performed in the church, that, as 
. she had already bestowed her heart on another man, she would 
never grant him the rights of a husband. She neverthelessg 
resided two years under the roof of young Carvalho and his father, 
persistently refusing to grant conjugal rights to the former, and 
“was thereon imprisoned in a convent. 
There is a tradition that D. Alexander de Sousa, the bridegroom 
of her- choice, often presented himself at the door of the convent, 
` in the guise of a mendicant, stretching forth his’ arms, as if to 
implore charity, but in reality, to exchange glances of love and 
hope with his mistress. When Carvalho perceived that the feel- 
ings of. D. Isabel were unchangeable, he sued for a legal divorce 
in favour of his son, whose hand he then bestowed upon D. Maria, 
a lady of the proscribed and condemned family of Tavora; “a= 
spouse, ‘whose father, the unfortunate Nuno de Tavora, was sti 
groaning in irons. Thus, in order to ennoble his house, the proud 
minister coveted the alliance even of his own victims. After this 
event, D; Isabel left the convent. of Evora, and was married to 
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him who had already, so long possessed her heart, and was so 
worthy of it. 

Let us now turh away from the injury inflicted upon a weak ‘arid 
innocent girl, and consider the reforms undertaken, and brought 
to a successful termination by Carvatho, in the department of | 
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public instruction: 


Reforms in education. 
Establishment of a royal 
printing office, and recon- 
stitution of the University 
of Coimbra; Reforms in 
the administratian of Pors 
tuguese India; and of fi- 
nances in Pormgal. A 
statue of the King’ erect- 
ed. Attempt em the life 
of Carvalho by J. Pele. 
War between Spain and 
Portugal. Death of the 
King. Impending fall of 
Carvalh 


: theological studies 


Education liad everywhere been in the hands 
of priests-and under the supervision of bi- 
shops; in- the colleges where classical and 
were | pursued, priests 
and Je esuifs, whd enjoyed the patronage of 
Government, as well as the direction of ~ 
studies, had sueceeded in ‘proscribing all books 
considered unfavourable to their views, or 
tending to a freer development of the intellect 
than was agreeable to them.’. These corpo- 
rations, being strangers. to the requirements 
of society, and of secular life in genéral, had 


reduced -even the University of ..Coimbra, 
which ought to have been a shining light, to a state’ ‘of languid 
torpor and inefficiency. 

Carvalho, who had, as already. noticed; founded a school of 
commerce and a co llege for nobles, now established more primary 
and secondary schools. The creation of ‘the royal printing office 
at Lisbon, îm 1768, is also due to his energy. “Moreover. the 
enlightened spirit of the board of censors allowed the. publicas ` 
tion of many books; to which the. Holy ‘Inquisition had refus- 
ed its imprimatur, But in order to show the necessity. of 
the reforms. which he proposed to introduce in the University of ` 
Coimbra, Carvalho took the preliminary step of getting: a book. 
published with the following title :—“ Abridged history of -the 
University of Coimbra since the time when the so-called Jesuits. 
have introduced themselves, wherein may be seen how noxious: thé 
intrigues ané innovations ‘of these ecclesiastics have been to the 
fine arts which formerly prospered in this university.” The hatred 
of Carvalho towards the Jesuits being so-great, that he would’ 
have perhaps been capable of attributing even the earthquake 
of 1755 to them, it may easily be imagined that they were’ . 
not handled with much gentleness. in this book, but it will ge- 
nerally be admitted that, if the university of Coimbra no longer 
produced celebrated scholars, as of yore, the fact was less due to 
the-influence of the Jesuits than to. the luxury and lethargy 
produced in.the nation by’the riches of’ India. 

The statutes for the reformation of ‘the University barlas” beerni 
approved of by. the king, Carvalho, departed, on the -15th Septem: 
ber, to Coimbra; where: ‘he palaiehea: them in the. midst. of gree 
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festivities. ‘Thus his promotion of.education augmented his renown 
at home and abroad.’ But, as they augmented the expenses of the 
‘treasury as well, a new impost was laid upon the fabricatiom of , 
wine, brandy and, vinegar, and in the colonies, upon the consump- » 
«tion of meat, named Subsidio Literario. Be 
_ We have now reached the shortest, bat. not the least eventful, 
period of Carvallio’s administration, from 1778 till the death of.the 
king D. José, which took place on the 20th February 1777. 
The prodigious activity of Carvalho was not checked by distance. 
By the enactment prefixed to the law of the 15th March 1774, 
‘he abolished the tribunal called Relagao de. Goa, and rehearsed 
all the abuses that had crept into the administration of Portu- - 
guese India, reproving also the ostentation that surrounded the 
‘Viceroy of India, endurable in -the capital of a great empire, 
but ridiculous in the state of decadence into which Goa had 
fallen, The instructions sent to India, which had long remained 
buried in the.secretariat of the Government of Goa, but were 4 
vat last published by O. Lagrange with valuable notes, add much? 
_ to the renown of Carvalho, He enjoyed the favour-of the king; 

` whose- health.-vas however declining; and the princess D. Maria, 
who was to succeed him, being superstitious and devout, Carvalho 
who had expelled the Jesuits and reduced the influence of the 
Court of Rome, could not expect much regard from her, 
Accordingly, whilst continuing his.reforms and gaining approbation, 
he endeavoured to strengthen bis position by inducing the 
king to appoint Cardinal da.Cunha, minister and secretary of State, 
and José de. Seabra, assistant minister of the interior, trusting 
that «the gratitude and friendship of these two men would 
enable him to struggle successfully against his foes ; but he shortly 
afterwards removed the second from his post, and, being, after ~ 
his own fall, questioned on the subject, Carvalho replied as 
follows :— 

_ *T Joved Seabra as if he had been my son; I had raised him 

. “to the highest offices; I bad formed him for public life, and 
“destined him to become my successor. God has, however, so 
“willed it that I was disappointed in my hope and smitten in my 

“ friendship. Cardinal da Cunha, being as ambitious as he was 
“intriguing, imagined that my disease was incurable, and thought 
“he would become my successor, Firm in his purpose, he 
“began to slauder José de Seabra, by-imputing to him false as 

* well ‘as ridiculous things, and thus succeeded after some time.ist ~ 
“making him lose the esteem and good opinion of the king: 
“Seabra was the only man able to thwart the ambitious views of `- 
“the Cardinal. It may be conceived what, my surprise must have 
“been, when, after my return to Lisbon, the king became so irritated 
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against - Seabra, that- he ordered me to deprive him of all his, 
“employments and to send him into éxile. I obeyed with 
“ regret. ” i 
Amidst many eyents which could not fail to trouble the - 
équanimity of his mind, Carvalho never ceased to think of the 
law-reforms urgently required for the public good, Thus, 
by the edict of the 2nd of June, 1774, he abolished various special 
treasuries by incorporating -them into that of the State, and 
reformed the finances of themilitary orders. By the law of the 20th 
June’ of the same year, he regulated:the relations between creditors 
and debtors, prohibiting executions.against the latter if they 
were really insolvent. By this law many unfortunate men ` 
detained in prison for insolvency, ortheir inability to pay certain fines 
imposed upon them, were restored to liberty. The power enjoyed 
by fathers with reference to the marriage of their sons was | 
absolute, or rather despotic... By the law of the 25th November 
1775, an appeal to a court was:allowed in cases in-which- parents re- 
fased, without any valid reasons to give their consent toe the 
marriage of their ehildren. - et IN wg ae Fe oe ca 
Sincerely affected, or pretending to- “be, towards the-king, 
Carvalho erected a metal-statue of his majesty: in the com- 
mercial Square of Lisbony and, among the emblems adorning 
its pedestal, got also a splendid medallion inserted repre- 
senting himself. This was taken out when he fell into. dis- 
grace during the reign of D. Maria, but restored to its place, 
where it still remains, during the “liberal and enlightened 
reign of king Pedro 1V. The  rejoicings after.the- inauguration of 
the statue of the king had scarcely terminated, when a foreigner, 
John Baptist: Pele by name,-was accused, and four mouths 
afterwards convicted, of having prepared an infernal machine for 
the destruction of Carvalho, The sentence pronounced by the. 
tribunal, that his hands and feet be cut off, and his body quartered, 
was carried eut in all its horror, except that, after the living body had 
been subjected to amputation, and the legs as well as the: 
stumps of the arms were tied to the tails of four horses to carry 
out the last portion of the sentence, the animals obstinately 
refused to move in spite of the spurring of their riders, whereon 
the hangman ‘suffocated the criminal with a handkerchief and 
put an end to his misery, i 
Hostilities between the Spaniards and the Portuguese had not 
eased in South America-in spite of the treaty of peace concluded 
in 1768, because the restitution stipulated therein of the posses- 
sions conquered by the former from the latter was ebstinately 
refused by the governor of Buenos Ayres, At the suggestion - 
of Carvalho, a congress‘in which France and England were të 
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participate was held at Paris;-because.no reconciliation had taken 
place between Spain and Portugal up to the year 1776 ; but, all efforts 

to arrive at a compromise proving vain, hostilities were about to + 
break out again, and Carvalho prepared to attack Spain, in spite ` 
of the advice‘of England, which was then at war with its American’ ~ 
colonies, and had proposed the restitution of the ports demanded 
by Spain. The preparations for war were, however, put a stop 
to by the illness of the king of Portugal, which attacked him 
‘again on the 4th February 1777, when, perceiving that his end 
was approaching, he got his grandson, the Prince of Beira, married 
to his daughter, D. Maria: Benedicta, after obtaining the neces-. 
sary dispensation from. Rome. rid 

The king retained ,his faculties till the morning of the 20th 
February ; but Carvalho, who had daily come to make enquiries 
during his sickness, was no longer admitted to his bedside. The king 
expired on the day just named, and. Carvalho had come. to the 
palace as usual, but Cardinal da Cunba, advancing towards him’ , 
to impart the fatal news, added, with ,fll-concealed pleasure, the H 
words :—-“ You have nothing more to.do here, your functions are i 
at ań end,” to which Carvalho replied ouly with a ‘crushing glance 
of scorn. The ominous words were however not lost upon him; . 
he foresaw the effects of the vengeance. of his foes, and of the 
ingratitude of his friends-; he knew that, instead of the pomp and 
circumstance of power, he would ‘henceforth: be surrounded by. 
` the. death-like stillness. of solitude .and condemned to inactivity ; 

a great calamity to.a mind*accustomed:to rule and to make a 

stir in the world. . ` eee Se S 

As soon as the funeral ceremonies of the deceased monarch. 
- had terminated, D. Maria I. began‘ to reign, and the’ gentleness 
of her character, not less than political reasons, prevented her ~ 
from giving too much encouragement to the reaction which 
ensued on the part of the nobility, who had been deprived of many 
-of their privileges, whilst the power of Carvalho was supreme 
and approved of by the late king who had been led to consider 

Accession of D. Maria it as his own. Her first act was one of cle- 
_to the throne, Likeration mency, and consisted in the liberation of 
s Fit tole ede get hundreds .of State prisoners, who had been 
of minister. Return of kept in confinement during many years, 
oe Jesuits. Revision of Their appearance in the streets of Lisbon, 

e Tavora’ case, Sup- è . 
pression of the Grand. altered and almost unrecognisable as they 
Pard company. had. become, produced a deep and melan-<~ 
` choly effect. Some of them were individuals remarkable by the-¢ 
services they had rendered. to the’ country, and by the high += 
offices they had occupied. Such men were the bishop of Coim- 
bra, who had been shut up in a dungeon, ‘without light, or .space: 
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to move, for ten’years; S. Lourenzo, son of the duke of Aveiro, 
an unhappy youth who had become prematurely old from con- 
finement; Diogo Camara, with several fidalgos, some priests and 
the two Jesuits, Timothes g’ Oliviera and José Perdigão, who had 
“been imprisoned since the attempt on the king’s life on the 8rd 
September. Stringent orders were likewise sent to Africa for 
the liberation of several Portuguese suffering imprisonment there. 

Carvalho still occupied the post of Minister of the Interior, 
although he was no Jonger consulted in public affairs. His re- 
forms, and the eighty millions of cruzados which he succeeded in 
accumulating in the treasury, proved the excellence, as well as the 
honesty, of his administration, which was now being gradually 
destroyed by revoking some of his most important measures; and, 
being no longer able to bear the humiliation, he solicited. his dis- 
missal, which was refused several times, but at last granted and 
published in the form here appended, by the express order of 
the queen, in spite of the objections of the minister who counter- 
‘Signed ‘it, and found fault.with the honourable manner in which 
Carvalho was dealt with therein : l 

“In consideration of the ‘high and singular esteem in which 
“the king my: father (may „God receive him in His glory!) had 
“held the person’. of the. Marquis of Pombal, and upon the 
“ representation of the said minister, who has asked permission 
“from me to be relieved-of:all the functions he is entrusted 
“with, alleging that his age and. infirmities no longer allow 
“him to employ himself in my -royal service, having regard 
“for his prayer, I have willingly granted ‘him the said per- 
“mission, allowing bim for life the salary he had enjoyed in 
“the quality of Secretary of State in the affairs of the realm, 
‘“and adding thereto by special favour the commandery of Saint- 
* Jacques of Lanhoso, situated in the diocese of Braga, and 
“that of the order of Christ, which happens to be vacant by 
“the death of Francisco de Mello e Castro.” 

“Given in. the palace of our Lady of Ajuda, on the 14th 
March 1777.” . pn, Oe 

The post of Minister of the Interior, left vacant by Carvalho, 
was bestowed upon the Count of Villa Nova. The. general 
superintendence of finances was given to the Marquis of Angeja 
Martinho de Mello e Castro and Ayres de Sá were confirmed, 
the first ia the post of minister of marine, and the second in 
cthat of foreign affairs, None of these ministers possessed the 
pvast intellect of Carvalho. They were all mediocrities, devoted 
to reaction, capable of destroying, but incapable of organising. 
After the administration had been thus changed and Carvalho 
lived in retirement, the Spanish Government obtained con- 
cessions from the queen of Portugal in the treaties of peace 


, 
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concluded in 1777 and 1778, which he ‘would never agree to 
whilst he was in power, Her Majesty was, however, anxious to 
see the war terminated; and Count Florida, skilfully profiting - 


by circumstances, procured: very favourable conditions for his * 


country. By the first of these treaties, Spain obtained the 
cession of the “Colony of Sacramento-and the islands Fernando 
and Anno-Bom, and fetained the possession of Ybicui, whilst 
Portugal got back only the village of Rio Grande and the 
island of St. Catherine, : 


After Carvalho had lost all influence, some of the prisoners- 
already liberated. took the opportunity of clearing their character 
of the accusations for ‘which they had suffered imprisonment. 
The foremost of these were the Marquis of Alorna and the 
three brothers of -the Marquis of Tavora, to whom the 

‘queen granted the favour of appointing a tribunal composed of 

judges of her own choice to decide the question of their 

guilt or innocence. The result of this proceeding proved en-_ 
tirely favourable to these gentlemen. The queen published two 

decrees declaring their innocence, and restoring. to them the 

-honours which they, had been deprived of ‘for | eighteen 

years. The revision of cases having thus begun, the queen 

could not well put a stop to it, and many persons were 

reinstated in their positions, the most exalted of these’ being 

the two infantas, who were recalled from their exile and restored 

~to the posts of which they had been deprived. But no reparation 
was so striking as that granted to the bishop of Coimbra, who, 
was made to enter his diocese with a triumphant procession 

passing under arches adorned with inscriptions. 


The party of reaction expected that the “Jesuits a general. 
would not be treated less favomably than the other released 
prisoners, and those two of the Sociéty who had been in- 
carcerated in the fort of Junqueira, and had not only recovered 
their liberty, but obtained also a pension, This was, however, 
a mistake, and her majesty contented herself with sending 
400,000 cruzados to subsidise the Jesuits who had taken re- 
` fuge in’ Rome. They were, however, not content with what 
they had received, and sent some of their nufhber back to 
Lisbon; and nothing grieved Carvalho : more than the return 
of these priests, whom he had taken so much trouble to get 
expelled from the country. Had -the Jesuits regained~ 
full power during the first.years of D. Maria’s reign, the re="# 
action would’ have been more violent. They were first con-/. 
fined to the royal monastery of Benedictines at Belem, but” 
soon became bold enough to make their -appearance in .the 
streets of Lisbon, dressed in the costume .of their order, and 
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nothing remained but to repeal the” laws framed against them, 
which they at once most actively set about to effect. Count 
Florida Blanca, miuister of Spain; however, more fortunate 
(than Carvalho, was still there to ‘maintain the work of extinc- 

tion of the order of Jesuits in which he had co-operated, and 
accordingly -sent to the Marquis of Almodaver, the Spanish 
ambassador at Lisbon, a note. wherein “the bad impression 
produced at the court of Spain by the Queen’s patronage of the 
Jesuits, as. well as the disastrous consequences it might entail, 
was explained with-as much lucidity as politeness. 

The Duke of Alorna, desiring to: rescue the memory of his 
illustrious ancestors from opprobrium, ‘presented a petition 
to the Queen, demanding a revision of the law-suit of the 
Tavora family, which having been granted, she promulgated on the 
10th of October 1780 a decree, ordering the case of the Duke 
of Aveiro and of his accomplices to be again revised by judges 
specially selected from various tribunals of the country. Eighteen- 
members composed this tribunal, but several’ months elapsed 
before it could be assembled to hold’its first sitting. The Queen, 
at last, annoyed at the delay, and impatient of the result, 
ordered the case to be terminated forthwith. Accordingly the 
obedient and submissive judges examined it and at once arrived 
at the decision, that the Duke of Aveiro alone, with his servants, 
must-be held guilty of regicide, and that all the other supposed 
accomplices were innocent. Only three judges out of the 
eighteen dissented from this verdict, and the Marquis of Alorna 
already rejaiced to see the stigma resting on his name blotted 
out; but when he least expected a contrary turn’ of affairs, 
the solicitor gf the crown protested against the judgment 
bf the tritingl,. and it was. annulled. The Jesiits, being as 
much interested in the publication of a favourable judgment 
as the Marquis of Alorna, were even more disappointed than 
he. In their despair, they published strange anecdotes, to explain 
the opposition of the solicitor of the crown, thinking that the 
more eredit would be given to their assertions as the matives 
that had induced him to lodge his protest were said to have been 
futile. Such, however, was not the case; and the motives of the 
solicitor of the Grown, which induced him to oppose the decision, 


x 


were not based upon futile formalities of the law, but upon - 


solid reasons well known at the time to every one. 

*~Carvalho had ordered the Viceroy of Goa to send to Lisbon 
‘atl the silverwork and precious stones that had belonged to 
St. Francis Xavier, but D. Maria sent them back without even 


wishing to see them, This order of Carvalho is considered by’ 


many an impious sacrilege, whilst others are of opinion that 
l 10 
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. if the articles were really intended for the public- treasury and 
the relief of the necessities of the State, it would have been 
better to have.employed them for this purpose than as a vain show: 
upon the tomb of the Saint.: We are even told that he had ` 
expunged from the Portuguese calendar the names of the Pope ` 
Gregory VII, Saint Ignatius of Loyola, Saint Francis Xavier, and 
Saint Fraticis of Borja ; the first for his ultramontane ideas and the 

‘three saints for -having been Jesuits; a petty vengeance for 
a great statesman, and not at all likely to have been in- 
-dulged in by him. ` i , 
` By an edict of the 4th August 1766,. Carvalho had pro- 
hibited the exportation’ of wines from certain provinces, in 
favour of the Douro-company, which alone enjoyed the monopoly. 
This was now abolished and liberty .of commerce restored. 
The ministers of the Queen also changed some of Carvalho’s 
laws of inheritance ; but one of the measures most satisfactory 
to the public was the abolition of the famous company of ‘the , 
Grand Pará and Maranhão, although that. of the Douro was” 
allowed to continue. : 

_ Among thé.many pamphlets written against Carvalho after 

- his fall, one became celebrated by the reputation it obtained, 

and ‘by the events which it occasioned. One Caldeiro had 
` Attacks on Carvalho: been exiled by Carvalho, and desired, after 

Royal Commission to ex- his return to Portugal, to obtain the resti- 

amino bin oe dean tution of his property; but his legal 

brated in Portugal in adviser, in lieu of confining himself to this 

D E E a the point, wrote.a brochure, in which the’ 

: public and private life of Carvalho were 

equally attacked. The reply to this production consisted of a. 

long apology for the minister's services, and terminated wit 

an attack upon Caldeiro, describing him as a monster defilea~ 
by every crime, ‘This rejoinder, as well as the pamphlet of 

Caldeiro ‘which ‘had. provoked it, so incensed the Queen, that 

she prohibited her subjects from keeping or reading either of 

these productions, and imprisoned the advocates who had 
composed them. The language of the decrees published to. 
this effect-is excessively severe, as will appear from the following 
extract relating to Carvalho :—-“ Considering that the Marquis 
of Pombal, instead of confining himself to the subject of his 
writing, has endeavoured to make public certain secret negotia- 

` tions effected during his ministry, but without our permissióñ 5 

‘that, in order to support his apology by entirely false facts,# 
he has had the temerity to call in question the certainty of the 
innocence of several persons of great qualities and virtues 
and of various conditions, persons whose honour we order to 
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be, and to remain, restored ; lastly, that he has put forth unten- 
able propositions, reprehensible, and even injurious to the 
glorious memory of the king our master and father, at the same ` 
{time also ather acts and absurdities worthy of the most severe 
‘punisament.” 

But the severity of the Queen in sending two judges to Car- 
valho, who was then more than eighty years old and in feeble 
health, for the purpose of subjecting him during several months 
to a vexatious examination, must be considered eruel, and the more 
so as scarcely anything of importance could be elicited from him, 
which was not already known. When the two judges arrived on 
the 9th October 1779, in the village of Pombal, they immediately 
went to the house of Carvalho, and, after seizing all the papers he 
had in a cupboard, read out to him the decree of the 3rd Septem- 
ber and the order the Queen had sent him to reply to. the interro- > 
gatory to which he was about to be subjected. Carvalho listened 
respectfully to this lecture without showing any sign of uneasiness 
őr surprise ; retaining, in his misfortune, and in spite of his infir- 
mities, yet some remnant of the courage which had animated him 
during the time of his greatness. : 

This exatnination, the documents of which are preserved in the ` 
ministry of justice at Lisbon, began on the 9th October 1779, and 
lasted till the 15th January 1780 ; but the confidential interrogatory 
which ‘was held after the official examination, is not dated. The 
fatigue and sufferings of Carvalho had so overcome him, that it 
became several times necessary to interrupt the interrogatory. 
His strength being well nigh exhausted, he rose during the last 
sitting, leant against the table and said in a trembling voice :— 
“T humbly beg pardon of ber Majesty the Queen, forall the mis- 
akes I may have committed ; I hope for mercy-from that clemency 
with which ber Majesty is endowed.” After having uttered these 
words, he fell back into his chair; pale and exhausted. The 
judges were not prepared for such a termination; such, however, 
is the Instability of human affairs, that the once great and proud 
minister appeared humbled to the dust. 

The replies of Carvalho were delivered to the Government. 
His enemies rejoiced and demanded a severe punishment. After 
nuch vacillation the Queen published the following decree :—~ 
‘ After having come to the conclusion, from just motives which 
‘have been’ set forth to us, that it would not be convenient to our 
Troyal service, for the Marquis of Pombal to retain any longer the 
“employment of Secretary of State of the Affairs of the Realm, 
‘and having thereon commanded him only to leave our court and 
‘ to retire to his estate of Pombal ; after such a trait of clemency 
‘we could never have imagined that under the frivolous pretex 
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“of a reply to a civil suit brought against bim, he would have 

“ the audacity to present the public with a bold apology for his minə 
“istry, which we had condemned by an edict of the 3rd September ‘| 
“1779. Having since that time caused him to be heard ‘and _& 
“interrogated on various points of accusation instituted against 
“him, all his replies and the various.informations to which they 

© gave rise, have, instead of justifying him, made him appear only 

“ more guilty, and have put his crimes in a clearer light. Conse- _ 
“quently we have ordered an assembly of judges worthy of our > 
“ confidence, to examine this affair with the attention it deserves; 

“and they have, after mature deliberation, unanimously judged the 
“ Marquis of Pombal to be guilty and deserving of an exemplary 

' “punishment. Having, however, regard for the advanced age of 
“the criminal, and for his grave infirmities, we have not thought 
“proper to cause him to uńdergo the punishment he merits. 
“Taking into. consideration our clemency, more than our justice, 

- “we have yielded to the prayers of the Marquis, who cravedA 
“our pardon, detesting his boldness, his excesses and his outrages, ` 
“We have done him the grace to exempt. him from all afflictive 
‘punishments aud only command him to keep away from this 
“conrt at a distance of at least eight leagues, until further orders’ 
“on our part, without prejudice, however, to the rights and just 
“pretentions.of our treastiry and of our crown, which will subsist 
“in their entirety. All our subjects who may consider themselves 
“injured by the said Marguis, shall be allowed to insist not 
“ only upon their rights, as to the restitution of any property which 
“they may have been deprived of, but also upon a plenary and 
“entire indemnification for all the troubles which they. may have 
“suffered ; our royal intention being only to exempt him- frog 
“the -efteccive punishments exacted by justice and by the laws, 
“but not to injure in any way the interest of the offended parties” 
“nor of our royal patrimony ; so that all parties in general and 
“our Royal Solicitors will have full liberty to employ competent 
“means against the House of the said Marquis either during his 
“ life-time, or after his death,” . 

“The present decree will be registered by our Council, which 

« will take care to get it executed, and copies sent to all the tribu- 

“nals, and’ to the other places where our decree of the 3rd Sep- 

“tember 1779 has been published, and to make it known to all 
.“ the Royal solicitors.” ye 


oe 


“ Done in our palace of Quélus on the sixteenth August vet 


+, 


“I, THE QUEEN.” 
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` In consequence of the interrogatory, the life- of Carvalho was 
for along time in the greatest danger, but towards the end of 
February 1781, his health improved perceptibly owing to a new 
course of treatment. But the terrible blow of the decree of the 
‘16th August was felt by him the more heavily, on account of 
the doubts raised therein against his probity, which he bad believed 
to be beyoud all supicion and against which the interrogatory 
could prove nothing. His soul revolted against this decree, 
which was a mockery, affording him the grace of a few days 
inorder to have afterwards the right of declaring him a State 
eriminal, Having, however, recovered a little from this shock, he 
mustered his remaining courage, and, making a last effort to clear 
his character, wrote the memoir, Pecigso do recurso feito å Sere- 
nissima Rainha D. Maria, in which he explained in a detailed 
and lueid manner how he had acquired all his property. ‘This 
‘piece of justification, interesting as it was, did not have the de- 
sired success, because the writer of it having already. been con- 
“demned, nobody cared to hear his defence. ‘ 
Carvalho survived this new disappointment yet ten months 
more, and they were months of uninterrupted suffering. He- 
died at last, on the 8th May 1782, in his retreat at Pombal. Ia 
his last hour be was not abandoned by his friends, and D. 
Francisco de Lemos, Bishop of Coimbra, solaced him to the end. 
As soon as.Carvalho had expired, his mortal rematus were con- 
veyed to the church of St. Anthony, and placed in a sarcophagus 
‘eovered with black velvet. The funeral ceremonies were per- 
formed by the bishop just named with the ‘co-operation of the 
clergy of: his whole diocese ; and Fr. Joaquim de Santa Catharina 
pronounced an oration, the contents and style of which were both 
worthy of the great man who was the subject. of it. The follow- 
ing epitaph is also due to the pen of D., Francisco de Lemos :— — 
O Tempora. O Mores. 
Vir Incomparabilis Marchio 
Pombalensis Qui Academiam: 
Coimbricensem Decem Abhine Annis 
A stercore Erexit, Mortuus Est. , 
Ipsa Vero Academia Neque Requiem Digit 
Filia Iniquissima 
Ok! Jacobeorun ! 
a Pravissimae Religionis Pedissequa. 
a Carus Josepho Primo Hie Iacet 
Ille Minister 
Toto Qui Cunetis Notus In Orbe Fuit 
Nortuus Ecce Silet, Sua Vera Futa Loquuntur, 
_Lpso Majurem Tenpora Nulla Dubunt. 
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The bishop was right, and, although a century has now elapsed, 
Portugal ‘has not yet produced -anothėr maw who might be com- 
_pared to the minister of D. José After the death of Carvalho« 
everybody forgot him ; his friends, who: were enjoying the riches 
with whieh he had overwhelmed them, no longer spoke of him,” 
and his family resided in Lisbon, so that the exile to whieh .he 
' had been suljected.in life, appeared to oppress him even in death, 
‘Fhe repose of this great man was troubled once ; only, however, 
‘to rob him! When the French General Massena had entered 
- ‘the hamlet of Pombal, some wretches went to the church of. 
© St. Anthony to deprive the skeleton of Carvalho of ita gar- 
ments, its sword, its spurs, and seattered its bones about the 
floor of the chureh, This profanation was not known until 
accidently discovered some time afterwards by a relative’ of Car- 
valho who had paid a visit to the church, and, immediately 
collecting the “bones, had them placed in a coffin, even more - 
modest than the-first.. : oe 
The honour of bringing back the bones of Carvalho fo thed 
- edpital in which he had ‘been ` born, and which he had rebuilt, 
is due to his grandson Ð, Sebastião, Marquis of Pombal, who, after 
exhibiting them in the cathedral, had them deposited in the church 
of Our Lady of Mercy in Lisbon, where the municipality had 
given them a honourable reception, and the Canon Martens Ferrão 
delivered a remarkable speech, passing over the faults and dwell- 

ing chiefly upon the virtues of the famous minister of D. José, 

— But the greatest honours were paid to the memory of Carvalho 
. by the public demonstrations which took place on the 7th, 8th 
` and 9th of May 1882 to celebrate the Pombal centenary. These 
displays took place simultaneously not only in ‘thé Capital of, 
Portugal, but also at Coimbra, Oporto, Santarem, Thomar andi 
other towns, ` In Lisbon the festivities began on the 6th with: 
the opening of the exhibition of drawings, paintings aud sculp- 
tures; held ‘in the polytechnical school and executed by students 
. only. On the 7th an academical congress was inaugurated at’ 
which the representatives of alb the secondary and collegiate 
schools were present. On the 8th the foundation stone of a statue, 
to be erected by national subscription to Sebustido José de 
Carvalho e Mello, .the great: minister, of the king D. José, was 
Jaid in the presence of the reigning sovereign, the queen, the minis- ` 
ters, the diplomatic corps and a crowd amounting to a thousand! 
spectators, but about 30,000 partook in the civic procession, caii=~ 
sisting of the working population, educational institutions of both 
. ,gexes, corporations, municipal otficers,'&c. Triumphal arches adorned 

‘the streets and illuminations transformed- hight into day, 
In conclusion, it may be remarked, that. although the Portuguese 
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are not directly indebted to the admivistration of Carvalho. for 
the liberal and democratic institutions they at present enjoy, 
he nevertheless worked. for these, whilst endeavouring to break 
“down the power of the nobility in order to enhance that of the 
“king, who was to rule by the support of the people only. The 
merits of this great minister consisted in the abolition of the 
time-honoured, but absurd, privileges of the aristocracy, which only 
aman of his audacity and perseverance could have effected in times 
when the principles of equality were yet unknown to the Portuguese, 
and the citizens were -separated from each other by the barriers 
of class distinctions whieh he alone was able to remove, He 
prepared all the conditions which lead to enlightenment, by ex- 
tirpating fanaticism, emancipating the nation from the galling 
-yoke of priest-craft, and granting itthe boon of public instruction 
oF multiplymg schools, and reforming the university *of Coimbra, 
He established a powerful, houest, and simple financial adminis- 
tration; every branch of the Government felt his powerful -hand ; 

ebuilt Lisbon, and desired to make-the country; which -he loved, 
great. He was a good administrator, but not a great legis- 
lator or political economist in the. present acceptation of ‘the 
terms. The severe means which he sometimes employed to ac~ 
complish his designs, were, however, totally unscrupulous, and 
aavoured sE barbarism. 

E. REHATSEK, 


. . Arr. V—THE ARSTOCRACY OF BEHAR. 


NE of the significant features of the economic condition of 
” Behar is the distribution of a great portion of the lands of 
the province amongst a few Rajes— Rajes which trage their 
origin from the most ancient times, The territorial extent of these 
Rajes i is about a clear third of the area óf the whole province, and 
the number of people dwelling in this area is about that propor- 
tion ‘of the whole population “of Behar. Compared with native 
States governed by tributary princes, the Behar Rajes occupy a 
place but little inferior, as regards either the exteut òf their terri- 
tory, the number of their ryots, or the amount of their income. As 
regards income, the Maharajah, of Darbbangah would rank below. 
only a dozen, and above-all: ‘the rest, of the three or four hud 
tributary Native princes of India. In “the whirligig of time? 
revolutions’ have succeeded revolutions, dynasties have followed” 
dynasties; the Hindus have given away to the Afghaus; the Afghans 
have had in their. turn to give way to the Moghuls ; 5 the Moghuls 
*- to the English ; but, as far as authentic” records show, some of. 
these ancient Rajes- stand unshaken’ amidst the ruins of time, 
They are now all revenue-paying estates under the Permanent 
Settlement, like the other zemindaries of Bengal and Behar, but: 
though, under our present dead level system, the rights and privi- E 
leges of their present owners are no greater than those of ordi- 
nary zemindars, the remoteness of their origin, the vastness of their 
. territory, and their princely incomes, secure for them a posit ll 
- of ‘influence and prestige which is undoubtedly much higher ths... 
- that of an ordinary zemindar. Whether for good or for evil, the in- 
fluerice of these Rajahs must always be great ; the people who have 
been ever accustomed to look up to them as lords- -paramount of the 
goil, cannot now, in these days.of levelling, forget the respect due 
to their persons ; the mutual good offices of centuries closely bind 
together landlord and tenant, and if to this we add, as in 
the case of the Dumraon Raj, the feeling of clanship which exists 
between the Raja and the majority of his tenants, we can -easily 
guess how it is that these Rajas are still able to- “maintain, 
in the eyes of the people, a considerable amount . of their ancient 
prestige, 
Some aiat of these Rajes may. not be uninteresting to the 
readers of the Calcutta Review, and we turn, without further 
preface, to give a short sketch of one of-them in the present issue. 
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Tae Horwa RAJ. Ses 
The Rajas of Hutwa, are of the same caste as the Rajas of 
‘Benares, 7, e, Goutami Brahmins, or, as they are popularly called, 
-Babhuns, or Bhuinhar Babhuns. The Babhuns are very numer- 
ous in Behar, They are not-found in any number west of Benares, 
and the few of them who may be met with in the other districts 
of the North-West Provinces, Oude and the Punjab, can be 
distinctly traced as migrations from Behar. Their origin is much 
disputed. They themselves claim to be Sarwaria Brahmins ; 
Buchanan Hamilton makes them Sakahdwipas; elséwhere, as in 
Palamu, they claim to be Rajputs. Mr. Magrath thinks that 
they were a lew Aryan race who were -brought into close contact 
with the Rajputs, probably in some of their struggles for supre- 
macy, and, not being allowed to intermarry or form one people 
with them, have acquired a pseudo-respectability by pretending 
that they are Brahmins. The ‘Collector: of Sarun says that the | 
ant probable account of their. origin. is, that they were the 
mildren of Brahmin girls and Rajput fathers (wide Statistical Re- 
porter, Vol. XI., pp. 43 & 247). The last two theories will not 
stand criticism. The offspring of a Brahmin girl and Rajput father 
would be of very inferior caste; and, if the Babhuns were of 
low Aryan origin, as Mr. Magrath thought they were, they could, 
by -no possibility, have attained to that bigh position amongst 
the Hindus which they now undoubtedly occupy. Dr.Rajeudra Lal 
Mitra, in his notice of the Bishen Talukdars of Oude, in a recent issue 
of this Review, says that the Hutwa Rajas are descended from 
the same common progenitor with these Talukdars, 4. e., from the 
same common Brahmin father ; but a mother of the Vaishya caste. 
The evidence for this position is not given. If the learned doctor 
means to say that all the Babhuns of Behar are thus descended; 
it would place the origin of the caste almost within historical times. 
This would be nearly unique in the legends of the formation of the - 
present’ Hindu castes,-and though the caste of Babhuis is not 
considered very ancient, it bas .yet around it a halo of antiquity 
which would be utterly wanting if the caste had originated within 
comparatively recent and historical times, If the learned doctor 
means to say that the Hutwa family’ alone is’ thus descended, it 
would be very surprising indeed that the other and the’ best 
amongst the caste of Babhuns should regard it as one of them 
gud their‘equal. The account adopted by the Babhuns themselves, 
is that certain Brahmins deserted their legitimate duties of prayer, 
praise and alms-taking, for husbandry, and became thé ancestors 
of the Babhums, or zemindary Brahmins. i 
The followiug:is the legendary account of their origin, as 
currently given by others than Babhuns, On one occasion, 
. “i, Gs g 11 
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Jarasindhu, ‘the famous ‘king of Magadha, wishing. to” feed far: 
lakhs of Brahmins, found, after he had collected all, that they | 
were quite unable to consume the food he had-cooked. ‘Hetherefore” ` 
sent out and gathered together persons of all castes, and decoratėd. _ 
-them with the sacred thread. These .he compelled to eat’ his 
“supper-as ‘Brahmins, and the Babhun caste is said to be descended 
from these manufactured Brahmins. The legend, the authen- 
ticity of-which is stoutly denied by the Babhuns, varies in 
different parts of Behar, though the different stories agree in 
the main, The other account is, that, on one occasion, Jara- 
sindhu, «wishing to perform some religious ceremony, ordered 
his Dewan to collect a lakh-of Brahmins. ‘This task the Dewan 
was.unable to accomplish; 80 be-introduced a number of persons 
of other castes, who were invested with the sacred thread and placed 
before- the king as genuine Brahmins. From these ‘spurious 
Brahmins the Babhuns are said to have descended. 

' Now we have the following facts:—1s¢. Thatthe Babhuns 
only to be found in’any numbers in the Maghadhadesha, the a. 
-of Budhism, and everything points to this being ‘the place , w 
„their origin; 24d. That the word Babhun is the Prakrit corrup- 
tion of the word Brahmin, and is oftentimes used in a contemptuous 

sense to signify degraded and low Brahmins, and would be.applied 
to those who have forsaken-the true faith of the Brahmins, 3rd. 
That thé Babhuns call-themselves Goutami Brahmins, thus clearly 
` indicating their connexion with Budha Goutama; and they 
themselves admit that they had ‘forsaken the original duties 
of Brahmins, and betaken themselves to husbandry. In other 
words, that there was a change in their faith. 4th. That the 
tradition shows that all, the Brahmins of Behar became de~ 
graded and came to form a- separate. caste; first, by eating 
.the dinner of Jarasindhu, the foe of” Krisna (a name which 
we may take, as set down inthe legend, for the name of one 
of the earliest. Budhistic kings of Maghadha), or by performing 
some religious ceremony for him ; secondly, by some early attempt, 
-on account of a chang of religion, te do away with the Brahmanical 
‘system of caste. 5th. That -all the: pure Brahmins now to be 
found in Behar, came from Gour, Mithila, Kanouj, &., and there 
areno such Brahmins as Maghadha Brahmins, All these theo- 
ries indicate that, after the Brahinins had succeeded’ in expelling 
Budhism, and re-establishing themselves in. Behar, they came to 
regard the Brahmins of Magadha, who had given in, to a certain 
extent, to the order of things established by Budbism, an 
. betaken themselves to secular pursuits, with a certain amount ot” 
contempt, and : placed them in a lower order than themselves, by 
interdicting marriages and réfusing to partake of mhoir cooked food 
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Nor did these Babhuns, who appear to have been then, as they 
are now, the landed aristocracy of Behar, care very much for the 
recovery of their Brabminical dignity. “Wherever there was no 
such ready yielding, as among the Budhistic priests of Behar 

~of the day, a certain amount of sacerdotal influence came to be 
left. This was how, we believe, the Gyalis of Gya succeeded - 
in retaining their power, until, by a process of ineorporation, they 
were invested with a certain amount of ‘quasi-Brahminical au- 
thority by the Brahmins themselves. It appears to us, therefore, 
that the Babhuns are those Brahmins (with whom there: possibly 
was a certain admixture ef Rajputs) who were either converted 
to the Budhistic faith, er chose to- live under the Budhistic system 
with a changed status, 

We have entered in limine into this long digression on the 
origin of the Bablrun caste, as three of the principal Raj families of 
Behar, and also the great body of the landed aristocracy of Behar, 
-belong to this caste, and the earlier history of some of these families, 
įk., the genealogical portion, ‘throws -some light in illustration 
of the present. theory of their origin. , 

To return to our present subject. The earlier accounts of the Hut- 
wa Raj are very meagre. The present Raja traces his origin from 
a long line of ancestors whom he counts up to 101 degrees above 
(vide Hunter’s ‘Statistical Reporter, Vol. XI, 868). .We have the 
names given in a genealogical table annexed as an exhibit in the 
great Hutwa case of 1861, and: afterwards published in the form 
of a pamphlet in 1870. From this we learn that the patro- 
nymic of the earlier Rajas was “Sein,” whichin the 16th descent 
was changed to “ Sinha, ” in the 88rd to “Mull,” and in the 87th to 
“ Sahi.” Some of these must be very apocryphal personages, 
indeed ; for, allowing even an average of 25 years for each life, the 
earliest Raja would be 25 centuries older than the present one, > 
and this would carry us back some six or seven centuries before the 
Christian era, whereas the pampbleteer tells us that the 16th 
Raja received his title of. “ Sinha ” from the Emperor of Delhi.- 

Lhe earliest Muhamadan king of Delhi who had anything to 
do with Behar, was Kutbudin, whose General, Baktiar Khilji, seized 
the town of Behar in 1200 A. D. Neither Baktiar Khilji, nor 
his master, Kutbudin, had time or leisure to apply himself to the 
internal administration of the country, much less to recognise the 
services of, and to confer a new title on, a native chief living in an 

tlying district, which possibly never came under his control. 
[Kubucin, the ‘slave-king, did not, again, assume the title of’. 

Emperor.” Either, therefore, the family tradition on. which, 
doubtless, the pamphlet is based, must be given up as hopeless ; or 
the absurdity assumed that 85 generations succeeded in the course- 
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of four or five centuries, Possibly some Rajas might have. been 
very short-lived; it is also possible, that the list includes the 


names of-some collateral branches’ living in commensality with: 
the reigning Raja. ` It would therefore be-a hopeless task, from - 


a bare list of names, to fix the dates of any of the Rajas. The 
‘sunnuds, &c., if forthcoming, might have been of much use in this 
respect ; but the earlier records of this Raj, were either destroyed 


4 


‘or taken away by the rebel Maharajah Fateh Sinha (vide High 


Court Judgment in the case of Babu Tilakdhari Sahi vs. Maha- 
“rajah Rajendra Pratap Sahi). We do not mean to say that this 
genealogical list, which, we- believe, went on unimpeached in the 
High Court, and ultimately in the Privy Council, in the case quoted 
above, should be regarded as fictitious. In Imdia, every class of 
people, prince or peasant, can trace their pedigree to the remot- 


est times, and the names,.as they stand, are generally found’ 


to be correct, The preseit list would also stand the test -of 
historical sifting, if the “Seins? and some of the “Sinhas” 
were -placed -in pre-Muhamadau times, and the family traditii 
of the 16th Raja receiving the title of “Sinha” from the Exz 
peror of Delhi were given up. ; 2 

` We give this list below :— 


1, Raja Bir Sein, Raja Bhupat Sinha, - 
2. Raja Sunsor Sein, 30. Raja Hoesil Sinha. 
8. Raja Bhora Sein. 31, Raja Nikkant Sinha. 
“4, Raja Aud Sein. | 32. Raja Jagdis Sinha. 
5, Raja Rup Sein. 33. Raja Bahadur Sinha. 
6. Raja Shankar Sein, 34.- Raja Karun Sinha. ` 
7. Raja Bhawan Sein, 35, Raja Ogra Sinha. 
8. Raja Jugannath Sein. | 36, Raja Anchal Sinha. 
9. Raja Thakur Sein. 37. Raja Sobha Sinha. 
10, Raja Rudar Sein. 38. Raja Ahwd Sinha, -d 
-11, Raja Jagrup Sein, 39. Raja Kanak Sinha. v 
12. Raja Man. Sein. 40, Raja Bhora Sinha. oN 
13. Raja Sujan Sein. 41. Raja Sukram Sinha, 
14. Raja Lachman Sein, 42. Raja:Bakht Sinha. 
15, Raja Nurban Sein. 43. Raja Deoki Sinha. 
16. Raja Jagat Sinha. 44. Raja Dhaul Sinha, 
17. Raja Amar Sinha. 45. Raja Ratan Sinha. 
18, Raja Cheyn Sinha, 46. Raja Nihal Sinha. 
19. Raja Bharat Sinha. 47. Raja Patan Sinha. 
20. Raja Sangram Sinha. 48. Raja Mandil Sinha. 
21," Raja Avup Sinha. 49, Raja Gulal Sinha. 
92, -Raja Mardan Sinha. 60. Raja Bhubal Sinha,- 
23. Raja.Cheyt Sinha. 5l. Raja Kharag Sinha. ; 
24, Raja Rudha Sinha, 52. Raja Itcha Sinha: me 
25, Raja Thakur Sinha, | 58. Raja Gowin Sinha. `: mo 
26, Raja Dabra Sinha, > 54. Raja Buddat Sinha. . ` 
27, Raja Bassun Sinha, 55. Raja Bhim Sinha, . 
28, Raja Anup Sinha. 56. Raja Gaue Proshad Sinha, 
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87, Raja Sansor ‘Sinha. `] 86, Maharajah Kallan Mall. 
68:2Raja Bailoo Sinhae 87, Maharaj Khem Karan Sabi 
59.° Raja Nil Sinha. Bahadur, 

60. Raja Sarrup Sinha. 88, Maharajah Bhupat Sahi 

61; Raja -Ralwant Sinha. ; Bahadur. D 
-62. Raja Udhar Sinha. ‘| 89. Maharajah Sangram Bahi — 

63, Raja Bemsi Sinha. ; Bahadur, ME 

64. Raja Bal Sinha. 90.. Maharajah Rudar Sahi 

65. Raja Rawal Sinha. Bahadur. a 
66. Baja Laskar Sinha, 91, Maharajah Gandarp Sahi f 
67. Raja Sattotur Sinha. Bahadur, alias Hamir Sahi 
68. Raja Jat Sinha. ` Bahadar. 

69. Raja Seenath Sinha. 92, Maharajah Mirpat Sehi 

70. Raja Anchal Sinha, Bahadur, alias ‘Tribhuban 
71. Raja Kanjal Sinha. ; Sahi Bahadur, 

72. Ra Nil Bhar Sinha, 93, Maharajah Haldbal Sahi 

73, Raja Dawad Siuha. . Bahadur. x 

14. Raja Pirthipal Sinha. _ 94, Maharajah Har Govind Bahi 
75, Raja Manharan Sinha. i 7 Bahadur, 

76. Raja Bissen Sinha. ` 95, Maharajah Jubraj Sahi Rahadur. 
17. Raja Chandan Sinha. 96. Maharajah Chet Sahi Bahadur. 
PR. Raja Kesuru Sinha. | 97. Maharajah Kartal Sahi Bahadur, 
79.. Raja Subhas Sinha. < - | 98. Maharajah Sirdar Sahi Bahadur. 

80. Raja Lohał Sinha. 99.. Maharajah Fateh Sahi 

81. Rsja Ram Narain Sinha, Bahadur. 

82, Raja Suraj Sinha. 100. Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sahi 
83. Raja Jai Mall. Bahadur, 

84. Raja Pertab Mall. 101. Maharajah Rajinder Protab Shai ` 
85, Raja Gulab Malli, Bahadur, . 


It will appear from the above, that the title of Maharaja was 
first conferred on Kalyan Mall, the 86th Raja, and the title 
of Maharaja Bahadur on Khem Kara Sahi, the 87th. Of these 
earlier Rajas, the only tradition now extant, is that Parganah 
Supah, which now forms a portion of the Raj, was acquired by 
Maharaja Jubraj Sahi, the great gréat grandfather of Maharaja 
Fateh Sahi, the rebel, by conquest from Rajah Kabul Muhamad ` 
of Bhaddariab, who was killed in the fight. Maharajah Fateh 
Sinha’s date is well-known. He was a rebel against the British 
Government in 1767. Allowing -80 years for each generation, 
we come to about the reign of Jebangir. At that date, however, 
Behar enjoyed a degree of internal tranquillity which had not 
fallen to its lot at any time previous since the Muhamadan conquest, 
and it would appear improbable that a Hindu Raja could, with 
impunity, have killed a Muhamadan chief in battle, and wrest from 
him a portion of his estates, The tradition, however, appears 
to-be in some’ degree authentic, from the fact of Perganah Supah 
pill forming a portion of the Hutwa Raj, and the lineal descendants 
of Baja Kabul Muhamad; who are still living in the destroyed 
citadel, having in their family a like tradition with respect to 
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the ruin of their fortune. The tradition loses its apparent absurt- 
dity, if we suppose that Jubraj Sahi flourished about the earlier 
part of the reign of the Emperor Akbar, and Raja Kabul Muhamad, 


of Bhaddariah, whom he is said to have killed fo battle, and whose ` 


citadet he is said to have taken and destroyed, was an Afghan 
noble, who was either a partisan of the Bengal king of North 


Behar, or, one of the rebellfous Muhamadan chiefs, who had. 
then raised their standard of rebellion in South Behar. Kabul - 


Muhamad would thus have been punished in the interests: of the 

- Emperor of Delhi, and Maharajah Jubraj Sinha, would retain 
Parganah Supah, as a reward of his valour, with. the Emperor's 
consent. 7 

Maharaja Sirdar Sahbi, the immediate. predecessor of Fateh 
Sahi, is’ said to have invaded the principality of Majhauli, aud 
to have demolished their garh (fortress). This must have beem 
during the time of the temporary Afghan misrule that ensued 

-after the assassination of Hiabat Jang, about the close. of the 
Viceroyalty of Ali Verdi Khan. It is said that one of i 
eonditions on which Sirdar Sahi made peace with the Majh&: 
Raja, was that the latter was not to go about with nishans- 
(flags) and drums (dankas) ensigns of Rajaship, until he had 
retaken these by force from the Hosiarpur (Hutwa) Rajas; 
and that the Majhauli chiefs, though they are yet popularly 
known as Rajas, still go about conforming to the ‘condition of 
this, what they should deem, ignominious treaty. 

The authentic history of Raj Hosiarpur, or Hutwa, commences 
with the time of Maharajah Fateh Sahi. Fateh Sahi’s lot was cast 
in troubled times. ‘The Muhamadan. power was fast declining, and the 
English government was not yet firmly established: im the land. 
Shab. Alam, the last of the Moghuls, the Imperial wanderer, had, by, 
his repeated invasions, done more to unsettle the affairs of Behar, 
than to gain any advantage for himself. He had been incited 
to these attempts, by some of the chief zemindars, amongst others 
Balwant Sinha of Benares, a relation and friend of. Fateh. Sahi’s 
family. Mir Casit’s. attempt at uprootingpthe British power had, 
like other attempts of the kind, signally failed, and Colonel Clive 
had only thus obtained for his master the East India Company, 
the Dewany of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. The administration 
of affairs in Behar was ‘vested in a joint council of Européans 
and natives, and when, at the end of the yea 1767, the Revenue 
Collector of Sirear Sarun demanded rents.on behalf of the Comm 
pany, Fateh Sabi not only refused to pay them, but gave fight, 
to the Company’s troops who were sent against him in consequence, 
and it was-not without much difficulty that these troops succeeded 
in expelling him from Hosiarpur, The revenue of the district. of 
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Hosiarpur was then farmed out to one Govindram ; but Fateh 
Sahi, who had retired into the jungles bordering on ‘the then 
independent dominions of the Vizier of Oude aud the province 
of Behar, watched every opportunity of making raids into the 
district, to plunder the villages and stop the collections of revenue, 
The unsettled state of the country, his easy access to the terri- 
tories of an mdependent prince, where Britizh troops were unable 
to pursue him, and where a part of his zem-ndaries was situated, 
the impenetrable jungle which-surrounded the place, Bag Jug- 
gini, to which he had removed: his family residence, the collusion 
of the amils of ‘the Vizier of Oude, who had in these parts 
the charge of callecting his revenue, but above all, the attach- 
ment ef the subjects to their expelled Raja, aud their dislike of 
a Government farmer, all contributed to favor his designs, and 
he kept the country around in a state of terror, and the British 
authorities constantly on the alert. In 1772, in one of these raids, 
ee the Government farmer, was put te death, and the 
enue collections came to a-standsti, The Collector of Sircar 
Sarun, which included in it the then district of Hosiarpur, find- 
ing that the rents could not be collected so long as Fateh Sahi 
remained in that situation, recommended that he should he induced 
to come in on the promise of an allowance being made’ him 
by Government. Govindram’s murder was forgiven on Fateh 
Sahi’s solemnly denying any knowledge of the transaction, and 
the Collector’s recommendation in his bebalf acceded to. Fateh 
Sahi thus came to Patna, and, on an allowance being fixed for 
his maintenance, promised to remain quietly with his family at 
Hosiarpur. 

The revenue district of Hosiarpur, which appears to have 
been conterminous with the present. sub-divisions of Sewan 
and Gopalpanj, was then under the charge of one Mir Jhum- 
mal, who was styled Superintendent of Government Revenue, 
and the Hntwa Raj estates, -after being kept under seer (direct) 
management by Government for a year, was let out in farm,: and 
this time, not to a ‘stranger, but to one of the family, Basant 
Sahi, a cousin of Maharaja Fateh Sahi, on’ the security of the 
unfortunate Raja Cheyt Sinha of Benares, the victim of Warren 
Hastings. The turbulent disposition of Fateh Sabi did not long 
allow him to remain in this condition of quietude, Within two: 
mouths he withdrew again.from the country and commenced 
aiéw his career as a border freebooter. Constant complaints 
Wow began to be received at the Central Board of Patna, from 
the officers entrusted with the collections, of the various depre- 
dations committed by, Fateh Sahi, and in the beginning of May 
1775, the Provincial Council, which had now taken the place of 
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the Central Board, received information that Basant Sahi and 
Mir Jhummal had been both killed by him, in a night attack 


which he had made on them at ‘a place called Jadupur, -a 
short distance from Hosiarpur, and 12. miles from Barrahganj.. \ 
Two companies of sepoys under Lieutenant Erskine, 16th Battalion ` 


of Bengal sépoys, were then at a short distance, but, though they 
immediately set out, in pursuit, Fateh Sahi conducted his move- 
‘ments with such celerity, that he had fled to-his retreat of Bag 
Juggini jungle, with his booty, before any ‘information of his 
movements was received, Fateh Sahi had now under him a 
trained body of horsemen and matchlockmen,. and his followers 


had been swollen by the addition of fakeers and banditti. The ` 


whole country arouid Bag Juggini was brought under contribu- 
tion by him, and Lieutenant Erskine gave it as-his opinion-to the 
Provincial Council of Patna, that unless a body of troops were to 
follow and drive him out of Bag Juggini jungle, he (Fateh Sahi), 
would prove a pest tothe inhabitants around, and that the 
were sO many entrances to this jungle, that it would take Ml 
least a battalion of sepoys to block them up and  purso 
Fateh Sahi with any prospect of success. The Provincial 
Council of Patna had then for its chief, Mr. Isaac Sage, who, 
with his four colleagues, Messrs. Simeon Droz, Ewan Law, Edward 
Golding and William Young, recommended, in their letter, dated 
‘14th June 1775, to the Honorable Warren Hastings, Governor- 
General and Council of Revenue, that- as Fateh Sahi had taken 
protection in’ the dominions of Nawab . Asoph-ud-Dowla of 
Oude, and as it was not practicable to seize his’ person without 
the assistance’ of the Nawab’s Fauzdar in the Goruckpur district, 
the Nawab should be written to, through Mr. Bristow, the then. 
British Resident at the Court of Oude, to render such assistance. 
Accordingly the Governor-General and Council wrote to the 
Nawab of Oude and Mr. Bristow that the persons found to: be 
concerned in the murder might be apprehended. But though 
there was.a seeming compliance with this request, it appears 
that nothing definite was done, or could be done, for the arrest 
of Fateh Sahi. Liéutenant Hardinge, then stationed at Bara- 
ganj, was sent in- pursuit with a body of sepoys of the 5th Battalion. 
His instructions were to co-operate with Syed Muhamad, the 
Fauzdar of Goruckpur,:for the arrest of Fateh Sahi, and on 
no‘ account to act as the principal. Lieutenant Hardinge and 
his detachment remained’ for: seven days in Syed Muhamad's' 
camp, in hourly expectation of coming to close quarters with the 
rebel ; and when Mr. Hardinge persuaded the Syed to march withini 
~a hundred and fifty yards of the rebel’s intrenchments, think- 
ing that an effort to seize the rebel would then be inevitable, 
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Syed Muhamad’s troops stopped short, and would not advance 
a yard towamds the jungle. At this juncture, Mr. Hardinge received 
a message from Syed Muhamad- Khan, telling him that the 
Jattack would be del till the next morning. It was, however, 

afterwards found that Syed Muhamad was then engaged in 
settling his revenue matters with the rebel, and Lieutenant Hard- 
inge, thinking that his instructions were to assist in the arrest of 
Fateh Sahi, and not-to collect revenue for the Nawab, at once 
returnéd to Baragaon, with his detachment, in disgust. He, however, 

fourd the rebel’s position so strong, that he wrote to Mr. 

Simeon Droz, who had then succeeded Mr. Isaac-Sage, as chief 
of ‘the Provincial Council of Patna, that, ta ensure success, 
he must have a greater force than that which hë then commanded, 

as also a gun. The season of the year was then too far advanced 
to despatch a military force for a fresh attempt to seize Fateh - 
Sahi, but Lieutenant Hardinge was instructed to surprise him, 
ifthe possibly could, and to issue a proclamation offering a reward of 
“Rupees 10,000 to any person who-should either ‘apprehend: him 
or point out the place of his residence. 

In the meantime, the Nawab of Oude was written to, to 
farm out the portion of the Hosiarpur Zemindary comprised 
in his domains on a fair and equitable adjustment of rent, or 
at a new and equitable valuation, to the farmer with whom the 
rest of the zemindaries situated ‘in British. territory had been 
settled, and Captain Coxe, then commanding a battalion at 
Bagaha, was instructed. to hold himself ready to march with 
his battalion to Goruckpur, and to usé his utmost endeavours, 
in conjunction with the Nawab’s force, both to apprehend Fateh 
Sahi and to put. the person to whom they might be granted 
by the: Nawab in possession of the Hosiarpur zemindaries, 
Nothing, however, appears to have been done, and at the end of the 
year 1784, ‘we find Fateh Sahi still at large, the terror of the 
surrounding country ; .and the local authorities were afraid 
to grant his lands to: the next heir, Babu Mohesh Datt Sahi, 
the son of Basant Sahi; lest he should obstruct the collections, 
and repeat towards the’son, the same atrocities which he had 
perpetrated on the father. 

With .the return of a settled state of-things, Fateh Sahi, 
though still at large, and apparently in enjoyment’ of that portion 
of his zemindaries which was situated. in the district of Goruckpur, 
n the dominions of the Nawab of Oude, ceased to inspire the ter- 
er he bad done in the beginning‘of his career asa freebooter and 
rebel. For some years afterwards, it appears, it was the constant 
endeavour of his sons to regain the good-will of the British autho- ` 
rities, and to recover their lost patrimony. In 1790 or 1792, one 
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of his sons, the youngest, came forward with a petition before Mr., 
Montgomerie, the Settlement Officer of Sircar Sarun, to be allowed 
to settle for the revenue of the Hosiarpur Raj, on behalf of: Fateh 
Sahi’s line. The claim was treated as inadmissible, In 1808A 
Fateh Sahi, either in a fit of repentance, or,‘as appears most” 
probable, froma desire to forward the claims of his sons. to 
the Hosiarpur Raj, thinking that the sins of the father would’ 
not be visited on the sons, became a fukeer and gave up even 
his Goruckpur property to his family... His “wife and his four 
sons then applied to the British Government for the restora- 
-tion of the Raj.and the allowances out of it; and the ap- 
plication was respected by Government, Further on, in 1816, and 
again in 1821, we find that Areemurdhun Sahi, one“of these 
_ sons, made similar claims by petition. In June 1829, the -great 
‘grandson of Fateh Sahi, brought a regular-swit for the recov- 
ery of the Raj., but the suit was dismissed as barred ‘by limi- 
tation, A similar claim ‘appears to have been again set up for- 
the last time in 1848, but with a like result. f . 
In 1778, the Revenue Council of Patna recommended that 
the zemindaries of Fateh Sahi, in the British territories, which, 
under the precedents of the- Muhamadan government in like 
cases, had been hitherto farmed out, should be made over to 
Mohesh Datt Sahi, the son of Basant Sahi, the next heir, To 
see how Basant Sahi was related to Fateh Sahi, we have to 
ascend two or three generations above Fateh,Sahi, Maharajah 
Kurfan Sahi had two sons, Maharajah Sirdar Sahi, who succeeded 
him, and Babu Inderjit Sabi. On Maharajah Sirdar Saht’s death, 
Fateh Sahi, bis surviving son, succeeded. Babu Inderjit Sahi 
had two sons, Basant Sahi and Ishree Proshad Sahi. Ishree Proshad ~ 
Sahi died childless, and Basant left a son, by name Mohesh Datt 
. ahi. At the time of Fateh Sahi’s defection, Basant Sahi remained 
. loyal to the British Government, becoming at one time, as we have- 
seen, the farmer, under British Government, of the Hosiarpur zemin- 
daries. This displeased Fateh Sahi, and, as has been narrated 
before, led to Basant: Sabi’s violent death. At the time of this 
man’s murder, his wife-and son were living at the Hosiarpur 
Fort. It is said that'Eateh Sahi caused the head of the deceased 
to be cut off and Sent to the widowed lady, who, with the head of 
her murdered husband:oy her lap, ascended the funeral pile, and 
became a Suttee. * The care of their son, Mohesh Datt Sahi, then 
a minor, devolved on a faithfalservant of the family, by naif 
Difoo Sinha, and never heforerdid a servant show more fidelsy 
in the discharge of his trust than Difoo Sinha did as’ the guardians 
of Mohesh Datt Sahi. He saw that the best way to secure’ the in- — 
terest of his ward, was to carry out loyally the wishes of the British . 
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authorities, and set his face. against the murderer of bis father. 
With this view he expended all that he was worth, and borrowed to 
_the full extent of his credit, in raising a body of troops: With these 
men, and with Mohesh Datt Sahi by his side, he was night and 
day with Captain Coxe, traversing the woods in pursuit of Fateh 
Sahi. Difoo Sinha also used his best endeavours in encouraging and 
pacifying the ryots and farmers of Parganah Hosiarpur. He thus 
earned the good-will of the local British authorities for himself 
and his master. The’Revenue Council ‘of Patna, in their letter 
.to the Governor-General and Council, dated 17th April 1778, 
write :— ° 

“ We have received petitions from Mohesh Datt, the son of - 
Babu Basant Sahi, who was a relation: of Fateh Sahi, and was 
murdered by him when entering Hosiarpur, and from Difoo Sinha, 
a Talukdar of that district, who has long acted’ as partisan against 
the rebel, and been wounded in the service, and ‘is recommended . 
by Captain Coxe for his activity and the assistance which he has 
afforded him, praying that their title to some recompense for 
their losses and services may be taken into consideration, which 
‘we have to lay before you. “°° 

“ We have before mentioned to you the distressed circumstances 
of Mohésh Datt. Instead of any allowance which we before re- 
commended, we would now rather. propose that Fateh Sahi 
should be declared to have forfeited his zemindary, and that 
it should be bestowed on this young map, that some villages 
should be added to the taluka of Difoo Sinha, and that lie 
should be declared the Dewan.” . 

The Governor-General and Council wrote in reply :—“ We 
have attentively eonsidered your recommendations of Mohesh 
Datt, Difoo Sinha and Moulavi Meer Golam Mustapha, but do not 
think it proper at this time to comply with them. You may 
inform them that, when, with their assistance, we shall have ap- 
prehended the person of Futteh Sahi, we shall pay proper atten- 
tion to their pretemsions and services.” 

In 1784, Mohesh Datt Sahi renewed--his application for the 
grant to him of the Malikana villages. m:<Pargavah_ Hosiarpur, 
but Mr. Charles Grance, then Collector.of Sirear Sarun, and the 
Committee of Revenue of the Provincial Council of Patna, then ` 
presided over by no less an authority than Sit J. Shore’s colleague, 
objected to the grant on the gromnd.that it would be 
anpalatable to Fateh Sahi who might be induced en this 
eo to commit further deprédations in, the Company’s terri- 

ories, obstruct the Collector, and probably endanger the life 
of Mohesh Datt Sahi, and that the rents of the Malikana villages, 
amounting t more than Rupees 16,000 according to the usage 
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of the district would be so much deduction from the Government 
revenue, They simply recommended: the grant of a small pecuniary 
mouthly allowance to Mohesh Datt Sabi for subsistence, should the 
Government think him entitled to any consideration. Mohesh Datt 
Sahi was not the man-to be put off, or to be content with a pecuniary—* 
allowance. Taking advantage of. the visit of the Governor- 
General then engaged in. the affairs of Raja Cheyet Sinha, to 
the city of Benares, he went up there to represent his case, 
succeeded in obtaining “an interview, and presented a petition 
praying for a. sanad for his zemindaries. and Malikana, He , 
afterwards followed the Governor-General to- Patna, where the’ 
Governor-General recommended his case to Mr. Charters, desir- 
ing him to visit Hosiarpur and to submit à report after examin- 
ing the nature of the-case. Mr. Charters went to Hosiarpur 
and reported that the Zemindary belonged of right to Mohesh Datt 
Sahi, and recommended the grant. But nothing appears to have 
been done till the date of the Decennial Settlement, when, Mohesh _ 
Datt dying, the Zemindary estates and.Malikana were bes- | 
towed on Chatter Dhari Sahi,.his son, by Lord Cornwallis’ govern-~ 
- ment. Chatter Dhari Sahi was only five years of age, when 
this settlement was made, and consequently the estates passed 
under the protection of the Court of Wards, then only recently 
established In 1802, Chatter Dhari Sabi, on attaining age, 
came into possession of his zemindaries, 
But the title of “Maharajah Bahadur” was not conferred on 
him till July 1837, Maharajah Fateh Sahi dying in the interim. 
‘It appears -to have been thought that there could not be two 
Maharajahs of Hosiarpur; and as long as Maharajah Fateh Sahi 
was living, it was considered out of the question to confer a | 
similar title on Chatter Dhari Sahi, with whom a settlement. of ` 
his estates had been made, It is rather amusing to note how, in. 
those good old days, things of this sort used to be managed. They 
happened, just as now, only with this difference, that in those 
days, Government officials stipulated directly for the amount of 
the “Peshcush” to bé paid by the fortunate recipient. It is 
to be regretted, in, the. interests of public charities in India, . that 
this good old custom has been done away with. A good 
ad-valorem fee; say, so many lakhs for a salute; so many for 
a Maharajaship ; so many fora Raja Bahadurship, down to so many 
thousands for a Rai Bahadurship, sufficient to support all the 
useful public institutions of the country, might very well have begn 
raised by the distribution of titles, The practice in 1837, osu 
not so precise in its character, was somewhat similar in kind. 10 
' Tucker, Commissioner of Revenue, Patna, in forwarding CGhattél ~. 
Dhari Sahi’s petition for the title of Maharajah Bahadur, wrote 
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that he (Babu Chatter Dhari Sahi) was the sole proprietor of a very 
extensive Zemindary in Zillah Sarun, and that 'he was willing to 
pay any sum as Peshcwsh, tobe disposed of as the Governor- 
“General might direct, in the foundation or support of any useful 
-public institution, - He added, however, that he could confidently 
assert that the general character and circumstances of the candi- 
date were such, that this honor might be conferred on him with 
propriety, without fear of lowering the value of the distinction 
in the public estimation; that his family was well known, that, 
as an individual, he was highly respectable and respected, that 
in short, be was of commanding wealth and proportionate in- 
fluence. Though, in the present instance, the candidate was 
fully deserving of the honor, and had, in fact, as good as a heredi- 
tary claim to-the title, Mr. McNaughten, the then Secretary” to. 
the Government of India, wrote as follows :— x 


To 
T, R. DAVIDSON, ESQ., 
Commissjoner of Patna, 
Political Department, 


Sir —I am desired by the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General of India in Council, to acknowledge the receipt of .a letter 
from Mr. Tucker, dated the 26th ultimo, submitting a petition 
from Babu Chatter Dhari Sahi, a very ‘opulent Zemindar in Zh. 
Sarun, praying to have the title of Maharajah Bahadur, with- 
the usual dress-of-honor, conferred upon him, for which he offers 
to place at the disposal of Government any: sum, as Pesheush, 
to be applied towards the establishment of any useful public 
institution. ‘2nd. In reply, I am desired to state, that his Lord- 
ship in Council feels disposed to accede to this recommendation, 
and as, from the applicant’s omission to do so, it becomes neces- 
sary to specify a particular sum, I am directed to observe that 
an.appropriation of Rupees 50,000 would not appear to be un- 
suitable to the occasion.” In the opinion .of His Lordship in 
Council it is desirable that this sum shotld’ be placed at the 
disposal of the General Committee of Public Instruction, to be 
disposed of in such mode as that body may think most conducive 
to the interests of education. At the same time His Lordship . 
in Council will be happy to consider any. proposition which the’ 

Cdenor may be desirous of submitting in cohtiection with the 
‘denation. 83rd. The necessary steps, will be taken for conferring 
on the applicant the honors which he- solicits, on your furnishing 
me with the information that the amount. above specified has 
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been lodged. in the General ety. to be appropriated in the 
mode above referred to- 
I have, &e., ¢ 


- Fort WILLIAM ; ¢ Sd): W. H.M CNAUGHTEN, T 
The 27th February 1837. Secy. to. the Government of India. 


Tt is unnecessary to state that the Peshcush was duly paid 
and the Khillut presented-to the new Maharajah Bahadur by 
Mr. Thomas Edwards, the then Commissioner of Revenue of 
the 11th Division, comprising the districts. of Patna and Sarun; 
on Friday the Ist September 1837. 

‘Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sinha, possessed of “ commanding 


„wealth and. proportionate influence,” highly respected by all - 


around, went on prospering as a loyal subject of the British 
Government. He changed: the family residence from Hosiarpur 
to Huiwa, and built extensive palaces. During the first outbreak. 
of, the Sonthals, he rendered valuable assistance- by placing a | 
number of elephants at the service of Government, and by” 
promptly. executing all orders for supplies’ issued. by the district’ 
authorities. 

But it was during the ‘mutiny of 1857-58, ‘that the loyalty 
of the Maharajah was most conspicuous. « Throughout the 
erisis,” writes Mr. Richardson, Officiating Collector and “Magistrate i 
of Sarun, in 1858, “the Rajah proved himself a staunch ally of 


. the British Government ; his loyalty was never for one moment 


doubted, and from the very outset of the rebellion, the whole of 


. his resources were placed at the disposal of the authorities in 


this district for the preservation of peace and order.” When 
the mutiny broke out in the districts of Shahabad and Goruck- 
pore, in June 1857, the Maharajah; though -then more than 70 
years old, immediately put himself in communication with’ the 
local authorities, and with their instructions engaged .a large 


body of armed men, with which he guarded all the ghaduts and 


private houses of Government officials, and sometimes fought 
with the rebels. The effect of these active measures on the part. 
of the Maharajah-is thus described by thé Officiating Collector 
in a letter to the Commissioner of Patna, dated the 18th 
March 1858 i— 

“The Parganah, in the vicinity of Hutwa, as you are no doubt 
aware, adjoins the’ Goruckpur district, and yet when that disz 
trict had been temporarily abandoned to anarchy and rapine; 
not a village: on the Sarun side of the boundary became tlie 
scene of disorder.” When a large body of mutineers appeared at 
Subhanpur, a place only a few miles” frém the sub-divisional station 
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of. Sewan, the . Maharajah assisted Mr. Lynch, the sub-divisional 
officer, with horses and men, fought the rebels and gained a 
signal victory. When the mutineers- of Goruckpur were dis- 
persed, the Raja took prompt measures for the apprehension 
of such of them as had harboured themselves within the- 
district of Sarun.’ Mr. Samuells, Commissioner of the Patna Divi- 
sion, in recommending the Maharajah for the settlement of certain: 
confiscated estates in the Goruckpur district, wrote to the Com- 
missioner of Goruckpur:—‘ The Raja of Hutwa has particularly 
distinguished himself during the rebellion by loyalty to the 
British Government, the readiness with which be has met every 
requisition made upon him, and the pains which he has taken 
to keep the Government informed of the movements and in- . 
tentions of the Goruckpur rebels. No zemindar in this division 
has ‘exerted himself more strenuously in our favor than the 
Hutwa Raja, and there is no doubt that he has incurred heavy 
expenses in doing so.” Mr. Samuells wrote again :—“ The good 

d zealous services, which the Maharajah has, from his attach- 
ment and devotion to the State, done by promptly obeying and 
executing the orders issued by Government and its officers, as 
well as by-me, are known. Specially during the recent mutiny, 
the Maharajah executed with promptitude, and in such a manner 
as it should be, all orders issued to him, and gave every- assis- 
tance to the British functionaries. Having had -regard to the 
loyalty which the Maharajah has displayed, 1 wish that Govern- 
ment should confer a suitable reward on him for his zealous 
service, submission and obedience.” Sir Frederick James Halli- 
day, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, thus acknowledged 
the services rendered, in a letter to the Maharajah :— 

“I have to affer you my acknowledgment for the loyalty and 
good feeling evineed by you towards the Government. I have 
noticed with great satisfaction the willing, assistance you have 
rendered to the local officers in the district of Saran and the 
measures you have taken for the apprehension of any mutineers 
who may attempt to take shelter in your zemindary,” * 





* It is rather singular that the 
able historian of the Sepoy revolt, 
while he gives details of less im- 
oortant services rendered during 
those troubled times, omits all men- 
don ef the services rendered by 
ihis Maharajah, aud subsequently 
Rajeudra Pratap Sabhi The only men- 
sion of Chuprah and of the Hutwa 
Raj, i to be found in a quota- 
dion from an.anonymous writer in 


his great grandson, Maharajah . 


the 3rd Volume ofthe History. Ib 
is an extract of a private letter from 
a resident of Chuprah, writing froin 
Chuprak and informing the Commis- 
sioner of Patna (Mr. Tayler), that 
“an agent of the Hutwa man, has 
been seen at. Lucknow.” Such was 
the evidence, on which the loyalty 
of “ the staunchest allies of Govern« 
ment” amongst the uatives was im- 
peached in those days of alarm | 
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The severe strain which had been put on him by the unugual labour 
- of the months during which the mutiny raged furiously in’ Shaha- 
bad and Goruckpur, told greatly on the health of the Maharajah, 
“now in his declining vage, and this good old chief breathed his 
last at Hutwa, on the 16th March 1858. . a S 

The Collector of. the District, in informing the Commissioner 
of the death of the Maharajah, says: .“ By the decease of the 
Raja of Hutwa, the Government has lost a truly loyal subject.” 
In a letter to his great grandson and successor,-Mr.. Cecil Beadon, 
then Secretary to the Government of India, writes :—“I have 
known your excellent grandfather since the: year 1837, when I- 
was an assistant at Chuprah, and I always entertained a high 
respect for him, especially for the exemplary way in which he 
discharged his duties as a landlord, and as a loyal subject of 
_the British Government,” and again, “the manner in which he 
behaved from the first breaking out of these unhappy “mutinies, 
until the day of his death, was such as to command the qe 
miration of all his friends, and to entitle bhim to a high | 
in the estimation. of the rulers of his country.” ae 

Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sahi had twosons, Ram Sahai Sahi and 
. Pirthipal Sahi, both of whom pre-deceased their father. Ram 
Sahai Sahi left two sons, Babu Ajur Pratap Sahi and Babu 
Deoraj Sahi, and Pirthipal Sahi also two, Tilokdhari Sahi and 
Bir Pertap Sahi: All these four grandsons were living at the time 
of the death of Chatter Dhari Sahi. Rajendra Pratap Sahi, the són 
of Ajur Pratap Sahi, the eldest grandson, was however, the 
favourite of the old Maharajah, and as Ajur Pratap Sahi, heir 
` in right of primogeniture, waived his claim in favor of his son. 
` Kuar Rajendra Pratap Sahi, the Kuar succeeded his great grand- 
_ father. Government soon after conferred on him the title of. 
“Maharajah Bahadur,” notwithstanding the litigation that was 
going on with respect to a share of the Raj. On his succession, 
Maharajah Rajendra Pratap Sahi continued to tread in the foot- 
steps of his great grandfather, and rendered valuable assistance 
to Government in suppressing the mutinies.. He collected his 
retainers, seht them wherever the Magistrate desired, and ren- 
dered all the assistance in his power to the authorities. The Com- 
missioner, in a letter addressed to the Maharajah, writes :—‘ The 
aid and assistance which you, from loyalty and devotion to the 
Government, rendered to the authorities of the district at the 
time of the mutiny, for the purpose of expelling the rebels 
having given me much satisfaction, I sent a report thererdl 
to Government.” The Government: thus acknowledged his ser% 
vices in a letter to the -Commissioner ‘of Patna :—“ You will be~ 
so good as to express his Honors acknowledgments to the 
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great grandson of the late Raja of Hutwa for his ready and 
cordial co-operation with the authorities, and assure him that 
his loyal behaviour will not be lost sight of.” 

_ Soon after the suppression of the mutinies, Government 
‘acknowledged the services rendered by Maharajah Rajendra 
Pratap Sahi and his predecessor in a more substantial form, 
In 1860, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General autho- 
rised the Hon’ble Lieutenant-Governor to confer on the Maba- 
rajah the proprietary right in confiscated villages in Sbahabad, 
yielding a gross rental of Rupees 20,000 according to recent 
enquiry, and assessed in perpetuity to Government at Rupees 10,000 
a year, and the grant was made soon after. 

We have already alluded to certain litigations that took place 
on the death of Maharajah Chatter Dhari Sahi with respect to . 
the Hutwa Raj. The younger branch, the sons of Pirthipal 
Sahi, claimed a division of the Raj; but Tilakdhari Sahi, the’ 
elder withdrew from the litigation at. an early stage. Bir 
Pratap Sahi, however, carried’ it up to the. Privy “Council, 
and the Privy Council, in a very lucid judgment dated the 
4th March 1868, held: :—“ The question remains, what was the - 
nature of the estate granted, whether it was a fresh grant 
of the family Raj with its customary rule of descent, or a grant - 
of the lands formerly included in that Raj to be held as an or- 
dinary zemiudary, 

* There was not in this, as in the Shivaganga case, a new Sun- 
nud. We haye no evidence of the intention of the grantors 
except that which is to be collected from the "proceedings and 
correspondence already referred to, nor have we any record of 
the proceediags in the Council-room, or any means of knowing 
the precise grounds on which Lord Cornwallis’ government 
rejected the recommendation of the Board of Revenue, and deter- 
mined to confer the property.on Chatter Dhari. Again, it 
cannot be denied that in these proceedings the term ‘ Raj’ is 
never used, or that in some of them the subject of the grant 
js spoken. af- as ‘the land in Hosiarpur,-which belonged to 
Futteh Sahi.? On the other hand, there is no expressed intention . 
to aler the nature of the tenure. The estate, whilst it was in 
the hands of the Company, had never been broken up. The 
policy of the Decennial Settlement was to form a body of land- - 
holders by ascertaining in whom the zemindary interest in 
F soil actwally was, “and making with these persons, a per- 
nanent settlernent of the Government revenue, so as to give them 
greater fixity of tenure. Lord Cornwallis’ government deter- 
mined to set up Chatter Dhari as the zemindar with Whom 
the settlement in respect of this property: ‘should be made. But 
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the estate ofa zemindar was not’merely the right to the possession 
or enjayment. of certain” lands, it involved “rights against, and 
corresponding obligations to; dependents, Talukdary. or -other. 
under-tenants,.- royts of! various classes and others; and’ the` 
Decennial Sett] ement, as a reference to the rules, re- enacted by: 
Regulation. VIIL of 1793; will show, proceeded upon an inqniry 
- into all. or many of these particulars, In the absence’ of all 
evidence to the contrary; it must be presumed. that the settlement 
<- was - made precisely as it would: have been made; had. the 
_ estate continued in the line of Fateh Sahi; and, therefore, that 
the subject. conferred on: Chutter Dhari was. the old zemindary 
with all its incidents, excepting, at most, its descendible 
r que) lity. It seems to. follow that the“ intention to alter that 
quality, if. it existed, would‘have been expressed. 

Again, the selection of a member of the’old family, the next 
in succession to. the-excluded line, is a very. strong circumstance 
in favor of: the-hypothesis that the intention of Government wast 
to. restore the zemindary, as it had existed before confiscation- 
or attachments, making no further change than was involved 
in the forfeiture of the rights. of Fateh Bahi and his descen- 
dants, and in the substitution, ‘by an act of power, of the person 
next in the order. of: succession and consequence, so that the 
transaction was not so much the creation of a new tenure, as 
the change of the tenant by the exercise of ‘vis major,’ 

Ii has thus been settled. for good, by the decision of the high- 
est: tribunal, that the Hutwa.Raj is now, as it was before Maba- 
vajah Futteh Sahi’s defection, an impartible Raj, descendible, 
under the kulachar, or. rule. of inheritance, to the eldest son; 
to the exclusion of all his younger brothers. 

Maharajah Rajendra Pratap Sahi died, while yet in the prime 
of manhood, regretted: by an extensive circle of friends and de- 
pendents, leaving behind him an only. son, Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
the ` present chief, who happened then to be under age, The 
Hutwa estates thus passed again under the protection of the 
Court of Wards, and -remainéd for several years under the very 
successful management of Mr. Hodgkinson, now Commissioner 
of Arakan (British Burmah), and Babu Bhubaneshwar Datta, his 
“assistant. Mr. Hodgkinson, after meeting all the usual expeuses 
of the Raj; was.able to invest Rupees 434,000 in’ Government 
securities previous to the: famine of 1874, when that ca woy 
took away Rupees 2,90,000 of his accumulations. A survey oa 
the estates in the Raj was undertaken and completed befall 
the withdrawal of the management of the Court. Not the lease: 
commendable act. of the management of the Court. of Wards 
has.been to give a high and liberal education to their protegé.. 
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Maharajah Kishen Pratap Sahi attained. his majority in 
October 1874, and received the title of “Maharajah Bahadur” 
from the Government, on the Ist ‘August 1874, The “instal-° 
lation ceremony took place with -great eeldt at Hutwa, his Hotior 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal : being present on the occa- 
sion, The Maharajah, on assuming charge, thought that he 
ciuld not. do better than to preserve in its integrity “the excellent 
mode of management adopted by the Court of Wards, and, with 
this view, invited all the leading servants of the Court to ac- 
cept service under him. Only Babu Bhubaneshwar Datta, the 
assistant manager, was prevailed on to stay, and his-able manage- 
ment,-under the personal supervision of his chief, has rendered 
the Hutwa ‘Raj, one of the best managed estates in Behar. - The 
Maharajab, while he reposes entire confidence in his Dewan, 
takes a very intelligent interest in°the management. He is 
always moving. about his extensive zemindaries, and takes a 
keen interest in the welfare of his ryots and the improvement 
of the Raj. : 

A. great part of the zemindary income, after meeting the ordi~` 
nary expenses of the Raj and the various charitable and reli- 
gous institutions founded by the predecessor of the present Maha- 
rajah, is applied in making different permanent improvements 
733 pakka or masonry wells have been completed, about 4,000 
katcha wells have been sunk, and additional tanks made, and 
the old ones repaired. -Several baulis and drinking fountains have 
been set up, 116 embankments’ repaired, and a number of roads, 
sluices and bridges have been constructed, A new palace is being. 
built, surrounded by ornamental gardens. The Raj also maintains a 
number of primary and. secondary schools, and a higher class 
Entrance School at Hutwa, the foundation stone for a building 
for which was laid™by Sir Ashley Eden, during his visit last year. 
It also maintains three or four ‘charitable dispensaries ab cons 
venient centres for the treatment of the ryots, and there are, besides, 
several alms-houses, where the poor are amply cared for. 

Nor is the liberality of the public-spirited Maharajah con- 
fined to his own Raj. The Maharajah came forward. with the 
munificent donation of Rupees 25,000 when the Bankiput In- 
dustrial Scbool was projected on the occasion of the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and has, ever since 
his succession, “made very handsome donations to many other 
iseftil and charitable institutions of the country. An appeal 
fo this worthy chief for a useful public object is never. made in 
vain. Only a short time ago, it having come to the knowledge 
of the Maharajah that the Bankipur Girl’s School, a very useful 
institution, was labouring under some difficulties for want of a 
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stitable school-house, the Maharaja nobly came forward . with a 
liberal donation for the construction of the same. 

The hospitality. of the Maharaja of Behaf is proverbial. ` 
European. visitors -to Hutwa have but a pleasing tale to tell of the 
agreeable hours they spent under the hospitable roof of the Maha-° 
taja, and .society in Calcutta, will long. remember with eae 
the grand ball which the Maharaja gave-in January 1880, 
honour of their Excellencies Lord and Lady Lytton. ~. 

The Maharajah takes the most lively interest in all -publie 
questions of importance, and his views are always moderate and 
sound. He is one of the founders of the Behar Landholders’ 
Association (an Association fast rising into importance), and joins 
- in all its | proceedings,” oftentimes at - great personal incouve- 

nience to himself. .As one of the chief Behar Landholders, 
ithe Maharajah is oftentimes consulted, and has to give his opinion 
‘on questions of legislative and administrative measures. “The. 
local ` authorities, it is well known, have a high regard for suchi” 
opinion, = = 

The. Maharajah. was ‘present at Calcutta to pay his respects to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in the month of De- 
cember -1875, and was warmly received -by the Prince and His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General.- 

_ The Patriotic Fund .for providing creature comforts to. the 
soldiers engaged in the Afghan wan; and. for-looking after the 
sick” and wounded, and the families of tlie’ dead, was first pro- 
jected’ by the Behar chiefs at a meeting of the Behar Landholders’ 
Association, the Maharajah of, Hutwa subscribing Rupees 20,000 
on -the spot, and subsequently sending, in addition, tæ the troops 
engaged in Afghanistan warm clothing at, a further charge uf 
Rupees 5,000. + 

The Maharajah has always enjoyed the’ Tenau of being a 
_ good landlord, and it was a great surprise to all his friends, when 
- in -1879, Mr. O’Donell, then the sub- divisional officer of Sarun, 
brought forward a charge of tack-renting and mis-management 
against him. The} Maharaja did not long put up with this stigma, 
He courtedian enquiry, and the Hon’ ble Sir Steuart Bayley, then 
acting as Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, after going fully into all 
the circumstances of the ease, not only acquitted him of the 
charge, but severely blamed Mr. O’Donell and Mr. Pawsey, 
: Officiating Collector of Sarun (then new in the district) fur t 
proceedings i in the matter. 

We will close this notice, with, -a short account of the Hutwey 
Raj: The property is distributed over the six following districts :—~* 
Sarun, Champarun, Tirhut, Goruckpur, Patna and Shahabad, and 
there are also house properties 2 cat Agra and Benares. The main 
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portion forms a compact block in North-West Sarun, and is bound- 
ed on the North by the district of Gorackpur and the river Gun- 
‘duck ; on the South, by the Parganah Chaurasia in the district of 
/ Saran ; on the Mast, by Parganahs Bara Barai and Diingsi, “atid on 


the West by the district of Goruck pur. 


’The--following table, 


copied from the Statistical Reporter, to whidli we are also in- 
dehted for much other information regarding the Raj, shows the 


area and income, together with other particulars, 


. 





























Mage of Talot Neo | ate’ | Gerermtst Gran ental Net income 
Sarun kas 1,819 900,515 17,368 710 84,768 i | 64,198 - 
Champarin © n. | 23 16000{ 937° 4 3,478 | 0? - 2,649 ié 

- Tirhut ... PR OOE 4500] 135 12} v50 oO] sn 8 
-Shahabad * aie wf 8,500 | 1,024 2] 1970 81...96 6 
Goruckpur an 3f 500 | 89 14 . 159 4 E 69 10 
Patua w i ee fs és u5 6] 15 6 
“Total u "1,865 “390,015 | 19,853" 2| 88,266 10 ‘68,914 3 


} 


* The Jagir in Shahabad, is not 
included, the table appears to have 
been prepared in 1873: additions 
have siuce been. made to -the Raj 
property 3 and, indluding: =the ‘Jagir, 
the ‘gross income is now.10 lakhs of 
rupees, from which, after: deducting 
the Government revenue and the 
cesses, there retains a net income of 
8 lakhs of rupees per auntm, A 


telegraphic Tire for the success of 


which the Maharajahs of Hutwa and 
Bettiah and the [ndigo-planters of 
the District of Chaprah, staud gua- 
rantee, is now in working order, con- 


necting Chaprah, Hutwa and. other’ 


filler development. 


important stations in the District of 
Sarun’ in telegraphic communication 
with the -rest of the world. The 
Gandack Irrigation Canals, for the 
lauds of which no compensation has 
beea asked by the Maharajah of 
Hutwa, secures the country against 
future drought, and a line of Railway 
from Sovepur to Baraitch, which will 
pass through Chaprah, Sarun and 
Hutwa, is now in the course of cone 
struction, It may be fairly assumed 
that, withall these new advantages, 
the resources of the Raj will find a 


GPS 





Arr, VI—THE EURASIAN MOVEMENT OF 1829-80. -+ 

N January 1822, in consequence of a decision of the Sup: 

reme Court in Calentta which declared that a large pro- 
portion of East Indians: did not come under the denomination of 
British subjects, a subscription to defray the expenses of an ap- 
peal to the King (George IV) in Council was inaugurated, This 
was the commencement of the: first combined movement of the 
East Indian community, which, after eight years of agitation and 
organisation, culminated in the Petition of the East Indians, 
Christian inhabitants of Calentta and the Provinces comprised with- 
‘in the “ Presidency of Fort William ” to the Hon’ble the. Commons 
of the “ United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parlia- 
ment assembled,” presented to the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Carlisle on the 29th March 1830, and to the HonSe_ of Commons,” 
by the Honorable Williams Wynn, on the 4th cof May of the- 

same year, 

Towards the close of last century, fears rigardi the -increasing 
numbers and leyalty of Eurasians were spread: abroad chiefly amongst 
the servants of the Company; and, whether from a sense. of 

- danger, a feeling of shame. and disgiace, i oF a determination to hedge’ 
round the preserves of office in. the gift of the -Dirgctors fromm all but 
those of pure European- birth and education, Eurasiaus were 
effectually excluded from positions and-officés. which they were 
well fitted to occupy. A general letter of the Court of Directors, 
34th March 1786, prohibited those wards of the Upper Orphan 
‘ School of the Bengal Military Society who were born of native 
mothers by British | fathers from being sent to Evi gland for education. 
In the Gazette of June 1792, it was notified: that no’ person; the 
_ son of a native, shall henceforth be appointed to employment in the 
Civil, Military or Marine services of the Company, or as sworn 
officers of the Company’s ships, between Europe and India. In 1795, 
during the Govervor-Generalships of: Lord Cornwallis, all persous 
not descended from European parents, on both sides, were prohibit- 
ed from serving in the European branch of. the army unless as 
fifers, drummers and bandsmen, Those of their number, debarred 
from serving in British regiments, who entered the service of 
native princes, were immediately recalled on the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. This was the case in 1801, when the Mahratta war began? 
Indeed, up to the renewal of the Charter in 1834, the general ten- 
dency of the rule of the Company was to level Eurasians to the 
same rank as natives, while, at the same time, offices to which 
natives were eligible, such as those of Munsiffs and Sudder Ameens, 
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were closed ‘against Eurasians. Besides this, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, they were subject to the rule of Muhamedan law.. 
English by parentage, the majority were -denied the rights of 

ritish subpects,-and in the Mufasal they had the benéfit- neither 
of Habeas Corpus nor trial by Jury. Christians by profes- 
sion, they were subject to the hateful rule of the Koran in criminal 
matters. English by birth, education and habits, they were in the 
eye of the law watives ; nevertheless, when lavish grants were made 
for the -edueation of natives, no. provision was made for Eura- 
sians; they were then considered not natives, and, loyal to the race 
of their fathers, many of them, with the feelings, tastes and habits 
of geutlemen, were debarred from entering the British army,. 
or, indeed, serving India in any but the lower offices of the 
service. Before the year 1791 the Company’s’ services, civil and 
military, were open,to Eurasians; and members of the community . 
before that date, and for some time after, held positions, iñ the- 

rvice which, ou the whole, notwithstanding a few recent excep- 
ei. they havé never attained since. The soldier who command. 
ed the Bombay army’ during the campaigns of 1808, 1804 and 
1805 was General Jones, a Eurasian. Colonel Stevenson, another 
Eurasian, was Qnartermaster-General of the army for many 
years, To these we may add the namesof Colonel. Nairne, Major 
Deare, Captain Routledge, Lieutenant Mullins and Colonel Skinner - 
of the Irregulars,.all .of them distinguished ‘officers, notable for 
fearless bravery and ‘gallantry in action, capable soldiers and lead- 
ers of men in the.days when war was learned in the field and 
camp, and not as now-a-days, in’ a cramming establishment and in 
the- bureau of a Military Department. ‘There are yet in the 
civil service, and “still more largely in the army, members of 
the Eurasian’ community who, through family -connexions with 
thé .Directars of. the late Company: or other high officials, found 
an entrance to these services; but if the fact of-their birth 
is not denied or ignored, it has been frequently suppressed. 

The causes that worked together to produce this exclusion from 
the higher offices of.the Iudian service we have hinted at We do 
not think that the Kurasians were entirely blameless. In all proba- 
bility an amount of self-conceit, not always well-grounded in ster 
ing capacity, was as apparent towards the close of last cenlury, 
as it is to-day, among many individuals of Eurasian birth’; and 
there may have been foolish talk and vapouring amongst the more 
restléss and headstrong which gave some ‘ground of truth for 
statements issued, not with the authority of the Company’s respon- 
sible officers, but nevertheless from the Government press, which 
damaged cnusiderably the. chances of Hurasians occupying’ any 
but subordinate posts, and -represented them as a dangerous 
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ere in India to be suppressed and regarded with suspicion. 
Besides this, it seems to us, there cat ‘be little doubt that 
the influence of many Directors and other Indian officials was 
exerted to prevent the rise of Eurasiaus to -higher offices, in order 
-that European uncles and cousins might not meet in the various 
services of India, and be continually. associated on terms of equal- 
ity with nephews and cousins born.‘of native women, who, even if 
‘they were legitimate, and on this account, brought no stain on the 
family honour, had nevertheless in their veins some of the blood 
of the’ sulject-races ; and might be ready to presume on their 
European ties, and be a standing dishonour and disgrace to the 
family escutcheon. Whether we have been successful or not in 
enumerating all the causes whith produced the Gazette Notification 


~ of 1792, and the Resolution of Lord Cornwallis’ time, 1795, Eura- 


sians were effectually excluded: by these orders ; and notwithstand- 
ing.the Lew Loei Act of 1831, the concessions granted to men of 
Indian birth at the renewal of the Charter, 1853 and 1855, and thg 
various minutes-and resolutions since these dates,. it is certain the) 
Eurasians have not, during this ceutury, oceupied the favoural’s 
position with regard to service in the great departments of State 
in India which they occupied before 1790. Nor is this-all ; before the 
Missionary and Government schools and colleges were established, it 
was only a camparatively small number of purely native men who 
possessed a sufficient acquaintance ‘with English to render their 
services available as clerks and writers and in other ‘posts in the 
various Government and mercantile offices. These’ positions were 
~ filled almost exclusively by Eurasians up to about 1835. Since then, 
not only has the Eurasian community largely increased without 
any corresponding multiplication of offices in which their services 
are desirable; but the consequence of Missionary „ànd Govern- 
ment education has been, that large numbers, yearly increasing 
of pure natives have been competitors with Eurasians for those 
very posts which, up to the first quarter of this century, they, 
because of their Eùglish education, almost monopolised, While 
pure native races have been provided by Missionaries and the 
Government with schools, colleges and splendid staffs of teachers 
to carry on their education, Eurasians have had to depend almost 
entirely on their own resources aided by private philanthrophy. 
The consequence is that all the advantages and facilities are on 
the side of Hindus. and.Muhamedans, and so culpably negligent 
‘have successive Missionaries, Church dignitaries and rulers on 
India been, that a large proportion of the lower section of Eura< 
sians have sunk in the social scale and practically disappeared 
among native races, 

_ In “November 1825, a general meeting of East Indians. was 
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held at the house of Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. W. DaCosta, in the 
chair. This meeting, acting on the advice.of an eminent firm of * 
Solicitors im London, Messrs. Collett, Wimbourn and Collet, ap- 
pointed a committee of seven -to draw up a draft petition to Par- 
liament. The gentlemen composing this Committee were Messrs. 
Wordsworth, DaCosta, G. Reed, J. L. Heatly, A. Imlach, H. Mar- 
tindell, with J. W. Ricketts as Secrétary. By February of 
the following year, 1826, the draft petition was ready, and lay 
for some time at the house of Mr. Imlach, 40 Cossitollah, fur the 
inspection af all who might feel interested in, or care to make 
observations ‘on, it, and subscriptions amounting to Rs, 2,731 were 
obtained to meet the probable expenses. of its presentation to 
Parliament. By the end of March 1826 the petition was in the 
hands of a member of the Calcutta Bar for the purpose of under- 
going legal revision, There it remained till the May of 1827. It 
was then evident that the petition should be entrusted to other 
ends. Accordingly a second member of the Bar received the 
petition for legal revision, with the usual fee of 40 Gold Moburs, It 
was not till the December of 1828 that it found its way back to the 
Committee, who, anxious for its completeness in all its parts, sub- 
mittéd it to a third gentleman. On the 28th February 1829 æ 
Meeting of the Committee read, discussed and approved of the 
thrice revised petition, bad it engraved, and placed in the Town 
Hall for.signature, and printed in several newspapers, A General 
Meeting of thë Committee was held in the Town Hall, on the 
20th April 1829, at which J. W. Ricketts was unanimously ap- 
pointed the Agent of “the East-Indiaus,” a designation, which, as 
tucluding the whale body to which, they belonged, they preferred 
to all others, to proceed to England as a deputy in support of 
the petition, aid it was agreed that a fund should be raised “to 
promote the great and important objects contemplated by us.” 
By the 18th of July 1829, subscriptions amounting to Rs. 12,677-5-6 
aad been received by the Committee, which, after deducting 
iecessary expenses, left a balance of Rs. 8,906-4-0. 
Mr, J. W. Ricketts generously offered to undertake the journey 
0 England and the advocacy. of the claims of the East Indian com- 
nunity there, on condition that his passage money and’ the bare 
2xpenses incident to the joutney and residence in England should 
ve defrayed by the community. The community on their part, 
while gladly availing themselves of Mr. Ricketts’ services, consider- 
the responsible public character with which that agent was in- 
rested, and the “suitable degree of respectability to be sustained on 
‘he occasion, authorised him to draw the sum of £500 a year for his 
upportin England, including travelling expenses. It is not to he 
upposeď that these preliminaries, scattered, as they were, over a> 
oo <o HM 
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petiod of nbagly eight years, were’ so fo concluded without a 

- considerable amount. of public discussion, iétter-writing and op- 
position. A small section: of the Eurasian community, choosing~ 

" for themselves the name of Indo-Britons as distinguished from. East 
Indians, headed by Mr. Charles Reed and J. D. Heatly, the former 

“a gentleman of considerable ability and possessed of a genius for 
litigation, opposed the action ‘of the East Indian Committee, and 
did their best to- invalidate and render abortive what -had already 

: been effected. The Indo-Britons were worsted in the. diseussion 
and their efforts rendered unavailing: J. W. Ricketts’gailed for Eng-’ 
land in the Andromache, Captain R- L. Laws, and, after a pro- 
tracted voyage, reached London on the 27th: December, 1829, the 
very month in which ‘Lord W. Bentinck, acting on the adviee of 
Butterworth Baley and Sir Charles Metcalfe, abolished Sati, and. 
the year whieh saw the suppression of the thugs: George the IV.. 
was entering on the last year of his reign, The Test and Corpor- 

_ ation Acts of Charles ITs. reign, which excluded dissenters fro: 

- civil offices unless they qualified themselves by taking the Sacram@s\ 
according to the rules.of the Chureh of England, had just bee, 
repealed, * Pitt, Castlereagh, Canning, aad the whole strength of the’ 
Whigs bad unsuccessfuly advocated the remission of the disabilities 

‘of Roman Catholics, Ireland, under the complete .control of. 
Daniel O’Connell, the priests and the Catholic associations was on 
the verge of rebellion, clamouring for the admission to the Imperial 
. Legislature of members of the Romish Church. The Metropolitan 

lice and the Irish and Scotch constabulary-were founded by Sir 
Robert Peel, and in the same year Benjamin Disraeli, published 
his first novel, Vivian Grey, while Gladstone was an -under- 
graduate of Christ’s Church, Oxford. The. Radicals .of Glasgow 
and the. west of Scotland, incited to rebellion by Richmond, “the 
ever-to-be . detested Government - ‘spy, armed with pikes, were- 
shot down and ridden over on their way from Glasgow to Sterling. 
by a party of dragoons; ‘and Baird and Hardy, Scotch Radicals, 
` were executed for treason, because they gave expression to political 
sentiments much Jess-strong. than may be met with any morniug now 
` ia the columns of a liberal ‘newspaper.: Parliament was to meet 
in February of the following year, 1880. In that Parliament 
O'Connell introduced a bill for uniyérsal: suffrage, triennial 
parliaments and vote by ballot which was rejected by a majority. of 
306 on the 28th- May. Wher Ricketis landed in England, an 
‘during the whole period of -his residence there, the great strugg a 
for reform ‘occupied the 'achief attention of -statesmen and po x 
ticians, and through every grade of society the, rising wave of 
liberalism was. producing : a conimotion ‘unequalled in the‘history 
of. »English' polities, ` To gain ie ear of papain to get a 
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hanne ie the Petitionof the. East Indians: from the ‘Lords and 
Commons of England, ‘and. to produce an interesting debate in 
both Houses, “amidst”. the ‘turmoil of reform~and the struggle of 
opposing statesmen, -Was no’ easy achievement, as Ricketts’ 
countrymen were not slow to acknowledge. On his first land- 
ing in England, Ricketts interviewed the Chairman,. Deputy 
Chairman, President ‘of the Board of Control ( Lord Ellenborough J 
and several Directors of the East India Company. By the middle 
of February he considered that he was in possession of sufficient data 
to warrant him in believing ê that nothing in a satisfactory or 
tangible. shape was to be looked for atthe India House ;” “and 
he resolved to turn his undivided attention to Parliament. "Accom- 
panied by Mr. John Crawford, he called on the Right Honorable 
©. W. Williams Wynn and obtained his consent to present the~ 
Petition to the House of ‘Commons. The Earl of Carlisle 

undertook ‘fo present the Lords’ petition. Lord Ashley, then a. 
member of the Board of Control, received Mr. Ricketts with the. 
greatest cordiality; entered with interest, into. the ‘subject of 

his mission, was himself anxious to present the petition to the. 
House of Lords, and would have done so, but for the influence 
brought to bear.by the. Board of Control and thé Goverament. In 
the interest of East Indians and their petition, Mr. Ricketts corres- 
ponded with the Duke ‘of Wellington, Lord Carlisle, the Right 
Hon’ble Sir Robert Peel, Lord Calthorpe, the Hon’ble Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston,- for some time Chief Justice and President in 
Counéil, Ceylon, Sir John Bowring, then Dr. John Bowring, Editor 
of the Westminster Réview, and “others. « He was also examined 

at great length before the Lords’ Select Committee on the affairs of 
the East India Company, on the 3ist March 1830, and before the 

Comunons, oh the 21st and 24th of June ; and, although, on the last 

occasion, suffering from-fever; he acquitted himself in a manner 

which won for him the highest praise. 

The following is the full text of the East Indian Petition :— 
To the.Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom. of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled, the petition of the undersigned Chris- . 


tian inhabitants of Calcutta, and the provinces comprised within the -Presi- 
dency of Fort William, 


Houme.y SHEWETA,— j 

1. That your petitioners are members of a numerous increasing and 
widely-dispersed clasa of subjects of the Crown.of Great Britain, living with. 
‘in the territories at present governed by the United, Company of. merchants’ 

wig to the East ‘Indies, in the province of Bengal, and i in the town of. 
Saleutta. me 

2. That the‘body of which they compose a part, forms a- -distinet class of 
society in British India, which dates its existence more remotely from the 
time when the East India Company first formed permanent establishments 
on the continent of India, but chiefly from the more recent period, when the : 
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acquisilion of immense territories required the presence of an increased 
number of Europeans to maintain and govern them. 

3. That they are descended, in most instances, on the father’s side, from: 
the European subjects of the Crown of Great Britain, and on thè- 
mother’s side, from the natives of India ; and that, in other instances, they 
are the children of intermarriages between the offsprings of such counex- 
ions; but that, although thus closely allied to the European and Native 
races, they are excluded from almost all those advantages which each respec- 
tively aloy and are subject to peculiar grievances from which both are 
exempt. -œ 

4.. The first grievance which your petitioners beg leave to bring to the 
notice .of your Honourable House is, that a very large majority of the class 
to which they belong are entirely destitute of any rule of civil law, to which 
they can refer as a standard that is to regulate their conduct in the various 
relations of society,’ Those of your petitioners who live in Calcutta. within 
the limited jurisdiction of ‘the Supreme Court, are guided in their civil rela- 
tions by the Laws of England ; but the moment they pass beyond that juris- 
diction, to reside either temporarily or permanently in the interior, they are 
thereby placed beyond the pale of all civil law, whether British, Hindu, or 
Muhamedan. By the rigid interpretation, which successive Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of Fort William, have given to the phrase 
“ British subjeets ” in the various acts of Parliament relating to India, your. 
petitioners are excluded from: coming under that denomination, and are con- 
sequently prevented from enjoying the benefits. of the Laws of England, 
aud, by their profession of the Christian religion, they are equally debarred 
from the adoption of the Hindu or Muhamedan civil law ; while there is no 
other civil code, to which they can have recourse as their guide in the various 
transactions and relations of life. However extraordinary the fact may ap- 
pear, your petitioners, affirm, without fear of contradiction, that there is no 
law which regulates their marriages and makes them lawful,—there is no Jaw 
which shows the rule thatis to define the legitimacy or illegitimacy of their 
issue,—there is no law which prescribes the succession to their property,— 
there is no law which points out whether they possess the right of bequeath- 
ing by will, and, ifso, to what extent,- there isno law that declares which of 
their children or whether one or all shall succeed in case of intestacy. In 
these and other equally important particulars, they have no law to direct or 
control them ; and they are thus treated as utterly unworthy of any one of 
those-rights, which it is the express object of a code of civil Jaw to define 
and the primary design of society and Governn:ent to protect. Your peti- 
tioners thus literally compose a great body of out-laws, not-made so by any 
erimes of their own, and on that very account feeling the more deeply the 
legalized wrongs that have been inflicted on them, and the contemptuous in- 
difference and neglect with which their anomalous civil condition has been 
regarded. It is not, however, the invidious judicial construction of the doubt- 
ful language of the Acts of Parliament, that has alone tended to degrade 
their civil’ condition ; nor have they ever been permitted to enjoy the full 
advantage that would have arisen to them from the absolute and total neg- 
lect of that condition by their immediate rulers. A Rule and Regulation*® of 
the Government of the East India.Company has, by clear and express defi- 
nition, included your petitioners in the class of “ native subjects ofetdy 
British Government,” and has thereby subjected them to the numero 
disabilities of their Hindus and Muhamedan fellow-subjects ; while, by an- 
other enactment +. of the local Government, they have, as belonging to the 


aoe : . 








* Regulation VIII'of 1818, | } Regulation IJI of 1818, 
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above-mentioned class, been deprived in a body of the protection of the Act 
of Habeas Corpus ; baring been made liable to be taken up on suspicion by 
any of the local authorities, and confined as State prisoners, without the legal 
Privacy of ever obtaining their release ; since the only appeal they éould 
have would be to theloeal Government. Thus they are vot virtually and 
by implication but directly and immediately, denuded of the first and most 
important of all eivil rights—personal security ; and they may, therefore, 
be justly cousidered as holding their property, their liberty, and even their 
lives, at the discretion of every powerful public functionary. 

5. The second grievance under which your petitioners labour is, that they 
are amenable iù the interior to Mahomedan criminal law,—a Jaw in itself 
barbarous aud imperfect, founded on the most intolerant principles, and inti- 
mately interwoven with a system of religion, and a state of society, wholly 
opposed to their opinions and habits. The law of Muhamed was promul- 
gated only fur believers in the Koran; and towards all who are considered 
infidels, it bears a most oppressive aspect. Many of the punishments, when 
specific, are of a sanguinary description ; and in others, an almost unlimited 
discretion is given to the judge: It is arbitrarily administered; and, 
though a right of appeal is in many cases allowed to the Superior Court of Cri- 
minal Jurisdiction of the East Indian Company, called the Nizamut Adawlut, 
yet that tribunal possesses the extraordinary power, on such appeal, of increas- 

-ing the punishment which is awarded at their discretion, aud without hear- 
ing fresh evidence, ‘The only modifications which the Muhamedan criminal 
code has received, in its application to your petitioners, have been produced 
by the supplementary Regulations of the East Iudia Company, which, instead 
of softening and mitigating its inflictions, have, in some instances, even in- 
creased the harshness of its character. In proof of this statement, your 
petitioners beg to cite the third Regulation of the year 1821 ; by the express 
provisions of which, they are made liable, in all cases, to be dealt with as 
Hinda and Muhamedan natives, of the lowest rank; and to be fined, im- 
prisoned, and corporally punished, not merely at the discretion of the Eu- 
yopean Judges or Magistrates of the Bast. India Company, but even 
of the Hindu and Mahomedan officers of justice; while from the 
operation of this Regulation, not only British subjects, in the res- 
tricted appHcation which has been given to that appellation, but also, 
Enropean aud American foreigners resident in the interior are exempted. 
-Thus-the law recognizes the existence of your petitioners, ouly for the 
‘purpose of punishment, and never for that of protection ; while the eriminal 
code, to which they have been made amevalle, is distinguished by the in- 
tolerance of its spirit, by the aggravated severity of its provisions, by 
its total incongruity with their religious belief and social condition, and 
by the deep-felt degradation to which, in its actual administration, your 
petitioners are subjected. 

6. ` The third grievance, to which your petitioners are subject, is that they 
are excluded from all superior and covevanted offices in the Civil and Mii- 
tary services, and from all sworn offices in the Marine service of the East 
India Company. ‘Ihe invariable preamble to the appoiutment of an 
judividual to avy of these services, runs thus:—* Provided A B. (the person 
receiving the appointment) be not the son of a native Indian,®—a restriction 

mich was first adopted by the Directors of the East India Company on 
Ws 9h November 1791, and which is always republished in the Gazette of 

overnment, on the notification of the appointment of any one who may 
be then residing in India. Your peutiouers do not dispute the right of 
the Court of Directors to give the appointments in their service to those 
whom they may deem most worthy ; but they humbly submit that no wise, 
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just,.or beneficent Government will ever impose any other general condition’ 
ou candidates for employment than fituess for the offices they may seek ; 
still less will it exclude any class of men, on the ground of birth -or colong 
when it does not possess the power of. limiting their increase, or of iiin ua 
ing their number ; and, least of all, will it wantonly add insult to injury; 
aud to proscription a load of public and gratuitous contumely. 

7. ‘The fourth grievance of your petitioners is that they are not only 
expressly excluded from all those offices of trast and emolument in the 
Civil, Military and Marine services of the East India ‘Company's Governa 
ment, which are open to “ British snbjects,” but that they.are also treated 
as ineligible to most of those subordinate employmeuts in the Judicial, 
Revetiue and. Pdlice Departments, aud even in the Military service, which 
are open without reserve to the Hindu and Muhamedan natives of the 
country. Your petitioners are prohibited from being appointed to the 
situations of Munsif, Sheristadar, and almost all other inferior Judicial 
offices; they are prévented from practising as Vakeels or Pleaders in every 
one of the court. of justice of the East -India Company, from: the highest 
to the lowest; they are shut ont from all the subordinaté offices in the 
departments of General Revenue and Police; and in the army-“they are not 
permitted to fill the posts of native commissioned or «tor commissioned 
officers, nor even that of a naick or corporal‘in a native regitnent, although 
leave is ‘given to them to shed their blood in the ranks as privates, and te 
officiate in the regimental band as drummers and musicians. Thus, of the 
many thousand subordinate employments under the local Government, 
there are few from which .they are not excluded except on condition of 
abjuring the Christian faith: in which case, their eligibility as natives of 
India would be at once restored. 

8. The fifth grievance, of which your petitioners complain, is, that they 
are expressly declared to be disqualified from holding His Majesty’s comi- 
mission in the Briish Indian Army, The Commander-in-Chief for the 
time being of His Majesty’s Forces in India, on the 27th of February 1808, 
issued a general order, still in force, by which no person can be recommended 
ja ludia for any vavant commission in His Majesty’s service, who belongs 
to the class of which your petitioners compose a part. Your petitiouers 
humbly trust that His Majesty, in the exercise of his Royal prerogative 
will see fit to rescind this invidious order, and though they are aware thit il 
does not belong to your Honorable House to free them from the galling dis: 
ability to- which it has subjected them, yet they have deemed it important 
to be mentioned in this: place, as an additional proof of that system o! 
cruel ,proscriptionus, of which they have been made the unoffending 
victims, oer, i à 

9. The sixth grievance imposed upon your petitioners is that, by stipu 
lations in treaties with all the powers in India, which still preserve a shadow 
of indepeude-ce, they are debarred from employing your petitioners in an) 
capacity, without the permission of the Supreme Government of India 
Itis true that, in those treaties, only “Europeans and Americans” ar 
expressly prohibited from being so employed; yet, although these ar 
denomivations under which your petitioners cannot be classed, the restrictio! 
is practically applied to them also. Thus, by the limited signification whic. 
has been given-to the phrase “British subjects” so as to exclude” ysa 
petitioners, who are subjects of the British Crown, they are exposed § 
intolerable grievances ; aud by the extended meaning -which bas been give 
to the terms “ Europeans and Americans,” so as to include your petitioners 
who are natives: of Asia, they are prevented; except under special licens 
seldom given, and always liable to be recalled from employing their talent 
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and industry in the service of any “of the Native Princes. In both cases, 
but by contrary means, alike cruel aud unjust to your petitioners, the one 
reat object of exclusion is effected; and thus whatever step they take in 
Me, and to whatever quarter they look, exclusion, disability aud proscription 
meet them at every tum. ; . i 

10. The last grievances to which your petitioners will advert is that 
every plan proposed by others, or adopted by themselves, for the improve- 
ment of the class to which they belong msteud of “receiving the fostering 
countenance of the paternal Government, has met with positive disapproval, 
or coid negiect, strongly contrasted with the active and liberal encourage- 
ment that has been laudably given by the local authori ies; to varius insti- 
tutions formed for the benefit of other classes of the population. In support 
of this statement your petitioners beg to refer to tbe benevolent plan 
proposed ‘by the late Colouel Kirkpatrick, in 1782, having for its objects 
to secure a provision for the sous of European officers by native mothers, 
by educating them in England, and obtaining cadetships for them in the 
Indian army. This scheme, which received the approbation of the whole 
military service, and was not opposed by the local Government, was rejected 
in the most “unqualified manner by the Court of Directors; the residence 
of such children ‘in’ Europe for education being that part of it, which 
especially called. ‘forth their reprobation. In the same manner, at a more 
réceut period, two Institutions were commenced by the exertions of your 
petitioners, and devoted to the education of their children, called the Parental 
Aecadeniic Institution (now the Doveton Colleve) and the Calcutta Grammar 
School, amidst severe pecuniary difficuities, and with the certain prospect of 
great advantage resulting from even a slight measure of assistance from Govern- 
mént, have been refused a participation with other similar institutions in those 
funds, which the East India Company-is required, by Actof Parliament, to 
apply to the moral and intelleciualimprovement of the Natives of India. ‘thus 
their European parents are frowned upon, for endeavouring to send th m 
to England for education. Your petitiouers themselves are discouraged 
in their bumble attempts to ‘extend the blessings of education among their 
own class in’ India. Every avenue of‘ hovourable ambition and of social 
improvement is shut up against them; and it is with a keen and jong 
cherished ‘conviction of the wrongs they bave suffered from the race of their 
fathers, that they mow bring themselves to the notice of your Honourable 
House, ind respectfully ask for that equality of rights and privileges, to 
which, in. common with every other class of His Majesty’s subjects, they are 
unquestionably entitled, ` 
. 11. Your petitioners have now briefly enumerated the principal grievan- 
zes, for. which they, seek redress from your Honourable Honse; but the 
statements they have made are very far from expressing’ the depth and the 
axtent of the degradation which has been eutailed upon them, and the 
numerous ramifications of the evils which they suffer. What they have 
styled their grievances, are not, individual cases of grievances: peculiar to 
jne person, one time, and one occasion ;, but they are classes of grievauces, 
gach ‘class extending. to the whole. body to which your petitioners belong, 
and all of them spread over the entire period of existence, pervading every 
transaction and, relation of lifes and doubly felt, first, in their own persons 
tid fortunes, and, secondly, in the condition aud prospects of their rising, 
Mfspring. ee pt i R : è 

12. ` However diversified and pervading tbe, particular effects of the 
zrievances your petitioners suffer, there is one unvarying general result which 
hey. produce :—there is one, point to which they are all made to ‘tend, and 
chat is, to place’ your petitioners in the situation of a-proscribed class, te, 
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prevent their amalgamation with the European population, and to create 
und perpetuate against them the most mortifying and injurious prejudice: 
` Your petitioners are aware that the abolition of those social prejudices 
which they are made the object, cannot be brought within the scopeo 
legislative enactment ; and it is with no such view that they seek for the 
interposition of your Honourable’ House. They trust, to the loyalty and 
rectitude of their own conduct for that place and consideration in society 
which belong to them; but they think they have a right to complain when 
the acts of the legislative and governing powers, instead of häving a` 
tendency to neutralize and destroy the prejudices that exist against your 
petitioners, havgphad the direct and certain effect of calling them intd. 
existence, Your petitioners neither ask nor expect auy special interference 
in their behalf ; but they warmly protest against those invidious distinctions 
which mark them, iu the land of their birth, as outcasts und aliens, bereft 
of all privileges, aud strangers alike to the rights of society, and. to the 
feelings of humanity. It is surely not the characteristic of à paternal 
and an enlightened «iovernmeut, which’ should be the common and equal 
protector of: all its subjects, to seatter with its own hands the seeds of 
discord and to array the different classes: of society against Sach other in 
bitter contempt and implacable hatred, © Yet such is the nudeniable tendency 
of the exciusive and contumelious system of misgovernment, under which 
your petitioners have long suffered, and which, if continued, must produc” 
in the class to which they belong, hitherto free from the slightest reproach 
of disloyalty or disiffection, permanent dissatisfaction, and: even entire 
alienation of mind from the British authority in India. - 
- 13. Your petitioners disclaim every invidious or unfriendly feeling in the 
contrast, ‘which they have had occasion to present of their own depressed 
condition, with the superior advantages and privileges enjoyed by other 
parts of the population, There are numerons and weighty grievances which 
they suffer, in common with British-born subjects on the one hand, and with 
Hindus and Muhamedans on the other, but which, as organs of a dis- 
tinct class, your petitioners have not considered if proper on the 
present condition to detail, These common grounds of -complaint 
have produced in their minds a sympathy with those classes; 
and in those instances, in which your petitioners labour under peculiar dis- 
_ advantages, they are far from wishing to bring their fellow-snbjects to the 
same level with thémselves, or to claim any exclusive countervailing privilege. 
Although professing the Christian religion, speaking the English language, 
and assimilated in dress, manners.and education to their paternal ancestors, 
they do not, ou these or other grounds, ask for any favours or immunities 
which they wouid not equally solicit-for their fellow-subjects of the Hindu 
aud Muhamedan religions. But being Christians, and descendants of 
Kuglishmen, yvur petitioners humbly submit that itis cruel and unjust to 
make their belief aud descent tbe grounds of civil outlawry, of degrading 
di-qualification, and of a uniform and persevering course of contumelious 
and insulting treatment ; and that-it is especially inconsistent and impolitic 
in a Christian and British Government to adopt and’ reduce to practice such 
an odious system of exclusion, and thus to fix marks of deep contempt and 
degradation on the partakers of their own blood, and the professors of ac 
‘common-faith. - A 
ł4. Your petitioners may be permitted to observe that, however strong 
the language they have deemed it requisite to employ in the exposition of- 
their grievances, and however acute the feelings of which that language is the 
feeble and imperfeet expression, they have never lost sight „of the obedience 
and respect which have been claimed by their immediate rulers. . From them, 


ze 
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ndeed, the condition of your petitioners has not received the consideration 
vhich they hada right to expect, aid which they earnestly hope your Honor- 
ble House will bestow. Their complaints when presented. in the most res-~- 
metful terms, through the proper channels, have been treated as futile and 
infounded; nor has any dispositlon been shown to alleviate the acknowledged 
xtreme hardships under which they -suffer. To the East India Company, 
herefure, in its own character, or to its local Government, your petitioners, 
is a body, feel thatthey owe nothing. ‘They bave received from it no sym- 
sathy or redress—nothing but studied insult, contemptuous indifference, or at 
vest empty profession, But in that Company and its servants, your peti- 
ioners see the legally constituted representatives of British, power and au- 
hority in India, and they have therefore conscientiously discharged the duties 
if peaceable and obedient subjects, in the fond, although hitherto vain ex- 
sectation, that their peculiar grievances would attract the attention of those 
vho have the ability, and, they trust, the will ta remedy.them. À 
15. Your petitioners bope that it is only necessary to bring to the notice 
£ your Honourable House the evils which have been entailed upon their 
ody, to produee at once the disposition to remove them. With regard to 
uch matters as may appear fit for the direct interference of Parliament, your 
retitioners cannot doubt that an immediate remedy will be applied, and, with 
‘egard to such as seem to reside during the existence of the present charter 
f the East India Company, within the province of that body and their local 
Jovernment, your petitioners pray, that to them their rights and interests 
nay no longer be committed, without appeal ; and that, in any new charter 
vhich the Legislature may grant, a clause may be inserted, expressly probi- 
viting, in all its parts, that system of exclusion directed against your peti- 
ioners, which has hitherto formed a distinguisbing feature in the policy of the 
Jompany's Government, They pray to be delivered from that state of neg- 
ect and abandonment, in which they have hitherto been allowed to remain, 
veyond the pale of civil law, ignominiously driven from all community of 
‘ights and privileges with any of the denominations of ‘the society in which 
hey reside. They pray your Honourable House to admit them to the fellow- 
hip of their fathers, to rescue them from subjection to institutions the most 
legrading and despatic, and to treat them as subjects of the British Crown, 
o which alone they recognize their allegiance to be due; and to which they 
lesire to bind themselwes and their posterity by the indissoluble ties of justice 
tnd of ` gratitude. ' : 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


‘The following is a report of the debate in the House of Lords 
m the occasion of the presentation of the Petition. The notes are 
hose made by J. W. Ricketts :-- 


Fouss or Lords, 297H*M arc 1880. 


Tun EARL or Carnisis.—I rise to present a Petition from the Christian 
nhabitants of Caleutta and the provinces comprised within the Presi- 
lency of Fort William, praying for the revision of the laws affecting the 
lative Christian population of India.* T can only say, my Lords, that 
_ have a most earnest desire that relief should be afforded to the peti- 
toners, who labour under great hardships, i 
bLorp Exienporoven.—This is far from being a favourable opportunity 
or entering into a discussion upon the statements of the Petition. I must, 








* These are the descendants of Euro- of intermarriages, 
‘eans by native mothers, and the offspring 3 


. ‘ . 15 


“ry. * -A rz l 
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“however, assure the Noble Earl that I feel, as every 


person of the slightest 


» humanity must do, the greatess compassion for the wifortunate situation 

-“yof the class to which the petitioners belong. I ‘am fully conscious, to 
that itis of great importance. to alleviate the evils of their conditiv# 
and no man will rejoice more at such a circumstance than myself, if a way’ 


+ 


can be found of doing 80, without à 
to the conservation of the British empire in India.* 


vialation of the principles essential 
There are some grie- 


vances stated in that Petition, which, if they practically exist, I think 


might be redressed without danger, 


and that at né‘distant period. If, for 


example, they lie, under inconveniences with respect to the law of marriage 
or of succession, see no reason why a remedy should not be applied. ‘What, 
however, is really asked by the petitioners, is not an equality of civil 
rights, but av admission to privileges from which the great body of the 


native population of India are excluded. 


They are the illegitimate off- 


spring of European fathers and native’ mothers f ; aud they wish to- be 
placed in a situation, swch as is filled by illegitimate children in no part 


of- the world.{ Nevertheless, since 


the arrival of the Petition in this 


country, it has received the greatest consideration both from the Board of 


Control, and the Directors of the East India Company. 


P am ‘not pre- 


_pared to state the result of that consideration at the present moment ; but 
will say that there is every disposition to ameliorate the condition of 
the petitioners, and grant their prayers, as far as may be consistent 
with the two great objects we must always bear in mind, whew, legis- 
Jating for India, namely, the conservation of our empire and the well- 


being of the great body of the people. 


: 


TRE EARL or CARLISLE.—What difference is there between the children of 
half-castes, and the half-castes themselves ? i 


Lorp ELLENBOROVGH.— Âs regards 


thè privileges of Europeans, tbe chil- 


dren of half-castes are in the same situation as the half-castes themselves,— 
but not so as regards offices under the Company, for as natives they may 


be appointed to any military situation 
natives are eligible. 





* Here is an-apprehension of danger al- 
together without foundation. and is only 
calculated -to mislead the English public. 
It is the same as saying, “ If we do wrong, 

“we are safe;.but if we do right, we are 
surrounded with danger.” Danger and 
insecurity may certainly spring from the 
wrongs and grievances of a discontented 
people ; but if the petitioners have~beén 
uniformly loyal in their conduct under all 
the load of negrading disabilities bereto- 
fore systematically heaped upon them, is 
it to bë supposed that the abolition of 

- these disabilities would lead them all at 
once to abaneon their loyalty for rebellion ? 

+ The petitioners are persons born both 
in and out of wedlock who labour alike 
under the same disabilities. 

Quite the reverse. In England, for 
instance. no enquiry is ever made into 
legitimacy or illegitimacy of birth, either 
to qualify or disqnalify for office; and, ‘if 
it were not thought invidious to mention 
names, many individuals might be pointed 
out as coming under ‘the latter class, 
who nevertheless fill responsible and im- 


` both civil and military. 


in the Company’s service to which 





portant offices in the State. On this very 
subject, too, speaking of the legal incapa- 
city of an illegitimate child, Biackstone 
says— "And really any other distinction. 
but. thar of not inheriting. which civil 
policy renders necessary, would, with re+ 
gard to “the innocent offspring of his 
parent’s crimes, be odious. unjust, and 
cruel to the last degree.” Nor indeed, is 
the political disability. as spplicable to 
East Indians. the sons of the European fathers 
and native mothers, really grounded upon the 
fact of illegitimacy of birth; since there 
are instauces of persons, the illegitimate 
sons of Kuropean parents on both sides 


.who have been unserupulously admitted 


into the East India Company's. service, 
The objection, 
then, is merely shin-deep. and destisuy a 
all reason and justice ; applying. as it dy 

exclusively to persons descended from’ 

dian mothers ; but shall such an cbjectiou; 
alike absurd and unjust. continue to oper- 
ate asa libel upon the British administra- 
tion in India, in this liberal and'enlight- 


‘ened age? 
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Ricketts note to the. last statement is :—‘ Not so, they are ineligible 
to the posts of Soubadars, Jemadars, Havildars and Naicks in the. Native 
aemy in India.” PE : 


> following letters passed between Lord Carlisle and Mr.” 


tts regarding his Lordship’s statement “in the House of 
Lords i ` tart 
f GROSVENOR PLACE, 
Sih June 1830. 


Lord Carlisle preseats his compliments to Mr. Ricketts, and begs leave 
to acknowledge the receipt of the copies (of report of the debate from 
the“ Mirror of Parliament”) which have just reached him. ; 

He is aware that the observations he made upon presenting the Petition 
to the House of Lords were very imperfectly, if at all, reported. He must, 
however, be allowed to say that he did state the various grievances, which 
were enumerated by the petitioners; and concluded with professing, that 
he was actuated by no unfriendly feeling to the Government of India or 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Board'of Control, and that he was 
disposed to believe, that the noble Lord was sincerely desirous of correct- 
ing tbe anomalies detailed in the Petition; and of-remedying the 
gievances, and ameliorating the condition of what must be. considered 
an unfortunate portion of the population- of British India. If Lord 
Carlisle had been apprised of the intention of publishing the debates upon 
presenting the” petitions in the two Houses, he could have easily furnished 
the. short acewunt of what. he did say, As thé statement appears at 
present, it omits what he ‘did say, and put words into his mouth he 
never used. f . 

Lord Carlisle must also observe, that he was aware that it was the 
intention of the Committee of the Lords to examine Mr. Ricketts, and inta- 
gined that his evidence would afford more information than a discussion 
in the House. 


J. W, RICKETTS, 
6, Cloudsley Terrace, Liverpool Road. 


Although in this-note Lord Carlisle declares that he is reported 
to hare used words he never uttered, and that the account omits 
what he did say, his Lordship’s short speech appears in Hansard 
as we have quoted it without-any note to the effect that this is not 
what Lord Carlisle did say. It tight be interesting to learn in 
how many instances speeches quoted in the early days of Par- 
no! reporting are really in every respect what they propose 
to be. - 

Mx. Ricketts’ reply is as follows :— 
CLOUDSLEY TERRAÇH, LIVERPOOL, 
10/4 June 1830, 


h nrn dase 


ts 
$ 


Ax. J. W. Ricketts presents his compliments to Lord Carlisle and is extreme~. 


ly sorry to find that the report of bis Lordship’s speech, as given in the Par- 
liamentary debates on the East Indian’s Petition, is so very imperfect, 
Mr. Ricketts was of course very anxious to obtain a correct report of 


the debates, and not relying on what appeared in the newspapers, he had 
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recourse to the t Mirror of Parliament” Office for their version of them, 
but he régrets to be still disappointed. Mr. Ricketts unfortunately reached 
the House of Lords a little too late to hear what took-.place on the occa- 
sion, as’ he was misinformed as to the usual hour for the commenceme 
of business. Mr. Ricketts begs to apologize to Lord Carlisle for, 
apparent want of attention, in not.making his Lordship acquainted ™™ 
Kis intention to publish the debates, which was formed only, since the 
preséntation of the Petition in the Commons. Ror. 


Riant Hoy’sts Lorp CARLISLE, . E 
12, Grosvenor Place, Me 


With regard to the incorrection of the reported debates in the Lords, Mr. 
Ricketts wrote as follows :—I can only account for it in this way :—Whien his 
Lordship rose to present the Lords’ petition, hivitig commenced with stating 
that it was one from a certain class of the Christian population in. India, 
itis likely enough that this cireumstarice alone was quite sufficient to 
produce a sort of narcotic effect on the mind of the reporter who must 
have treated the matter as one of subordinate interest, relating to 
scenes separated by the distance of half the globe; and hence, a mere 
hurried guess, as I must now call it, at Lord Carlisle's speech on the occasion, 
as given inthe “Mirror of Parliament.” Quite otherwise, however, with 
the Lower House. When Mr. Wynn rose to present the Commons’ peti- 
tion, the ery of “Order, order” resounded more thau once from the 
speaker; and Mr. Wynn himself, experiencing some little inconvenience 
from the prevailing buzz in the house, very courteously turned round and 
requested the Honourable Members to desist for a few moments. Perfect 
silence and order being now restored, Mr. Wynn proceeded without in- 
terruption, and was attentively listened to; arid the whole of the debate 
growing.out of the matter, became strikingly spirited and interesting, 

Before finally quitting this branch of the subject, 1 must be allowed to 
express my sense of gratitude to Lord Carlisle, for the kind share of in- 
terest he took in presenting, our petition in the Housé of Lords, and in 
examining me before the Lords’ committee; and, though he. had’ but a 


. simple part to “act in the. matter, and abstained, for the reason assigued 


in his letter, from enlarging’ on our case while presenting the petition, yet 
our obligations to his Lordship remain unaffected by that circumstance. 


Mr. Ricketts wrote of the debate in the House of Commons as 
follows :-— f : -- 


«i After the Easter recess our Petition was presented by Mr. Wynn in. the 
House of Commons on the 4th of May, Never before, since my arrival in 
England, did 1 witness a more interesting spectacle, than the one presented 
to my sight on this otcasion ; aud Mr, Wynn very kindly secured a seat for 
me in the house below the gallery, where I truly enjoyed a rich mental 
feast, afforded by the warm debate arising from the subject; one which” was 
now, -for the first.time, fairly and tangibly brought before the Legislature, 
Without exception, it was decidedly the best thing in the way of a debate in 
the house that evening, as was also acknowledged by others ; and Mr. Qraw, 
furd, who was likewise present, came up to congratulate me on the peos 
warmth of interest shown to'be felt by the different speakers, and on t® 
happy issue of the business, so fa: as it wenb.. te 

To Mr. Wynn, therefore, and also vo Sir James Mackiatosh and Sir 
‘Okarles Forbes, to Mr. J. Stewart and Mr. Wolryche Whitmore, are the 
East-Indian public pre-eminently indebted for the highly benefical results 
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sruing from their parliamentary exertions in an affair, which concerns a 
litically degraded“’and proscribed class of Christian population, subject 
the rule of a British Christian Government, at half the distance of the 
be Nor are our obligations, in this respect, the less dueto Dr. 8. 
ishington and Mr. J. Hume; who, but for the lateness. of their arrival 
the particular evening referred to, would have taken their full share 
the debate. ' 


Housn or Commons, 4ta May 1830, 


Mr. Witutams Wrnn.-gl regret, Sir, that the duty of presenting the Peti- 
m which I now hold in my hand, has devolved upon ‚me. in consequence 
the indisposition of my Noble Friend, the Member for Woodstock (Lord. 
shley), I regret that it is not in the power of that Noble Lord to present 
e Petition, because I am sure that it would have made a greater impres- 
on upon the House, if it had come from his hands, instead of from mine ; 
id that, not merely on account of his official character as one of the Com- 
issioners for the Affairs of India, but also on account of the great 
ligence and attention which he has . been in the habit of bestowing upon 
|} subjects connected with that country. This Petition is very numerously, 
ad 1 may aso add, very respectably, signed by the Christian inhabitants. 
f Calcutta. and the provinces comprised within the Presidency of Fort 
Jilliam, descended on the one side from European subjects of the Crown 
“Great Britain, and on the other, from natives of India, who may, there- 
wre, be denominated Indo-Britons, though they are more generally known 
y the title of half-castes. The grievances of which the petitioners 
ymplain are numerous ; but may, 1 believe, be comprised under two heads, 
Vhilst they live in Calcutta, within the limited jurisdiction of the Supreme 
lourt, they are guided in their civil relations by the laws of England; 
ut the moment they pass from that jurisdiction, they complain that they 
re placed beyond the pale of all civil law, whether British; Hindu or 
Inbamedap. ‘They likewise complain that they are excluded from all 
uperior offices in the civil and military services of the East India Company. 
‘o this subject I alluded last year, when I had the honour of presenting 
Petition from the natives of India, complaining that they were exciude 
rom all offices of trust and emolument in the land of their fathers. For 
ay own part I cannot separate the cases of these two different classes of 
vetitioners, This, however, I must say,. that whatever arguments 
pplied to the case of the natives of India, apply with infinitely ‘stronger 
orce to those unfortunate individuals who. compose the subscribers 
o this Petition, They, at léast, are of our blood and of our religion; 
nany of them have been educated inthis couutry, and are possessed of 
pacity aud acquirements of the first description. Though they profess 
hemsrives to be,.and actually are, Christians, they are, when in the 
pterior, amenable to the Muhamedan criminal law. ‘They are thus de- 
rived of all the advantages of trial by jury ; and, when accused of offences 
we liable to be fined and impris- ned, and corporally punished, not merely 
»y Europeans but also by Muhamedan officers of justice.. Questions 
nay arise as to the validity of tbeir marriages ; and all such questions 
nust“be decided not according to the principles of Christian, but accord- 
ng-to those ef Muhamedan law. How great the disadvantages are, which 
wise from this system, have been made apparent in the inquiriés that 
save been recently instituted into this subject by the Committee of both 
Houses now sitting ou the East India Company’s Charter. It “happens 
chat a great many females, the daughters of European fathers, by native 
nothers, are married to Exropean officers, high in the service of the 
Jompany, at Calcutta. 1 have been told that, among the officers who 
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hold the highest situations on the staff in the Company's service at Calcutta, 
there is not at present one who is not married toa female of [ndian descent. 
Supposing that an offence should be charged against any of these married 
couples, whilst residing in the interior, the husband would be sent to Calg 
cutta, to be tried by Europeans, acvording to the principles of British law ;i 
“but the wife might be tried and condemned before any Muhamedan magis- 
trate. This is not merely a grievance in itself, but it- gives rise toa 
feeling among thé half-castes, that they stand in a different situation 
from their European relations, with whom: they would otherwise mix upon 
terms of equality, and to whom.they are, in poitit of fact, equal in this 
country. ae : ‘ 

There is nothing in the law or constitution of this country to prevent 
any balf-caste from being elected a Member of Parliament, or from 
taking his seat in this House. They are frequently sent over to this country 
. for education, and, in many instances, receive one equal to that received 

by any gentleman whom I am now addressing; and they are, conse- 
quently, equally competent to discharge the duties of any situation, how- 
ever important. The grievance which the petitioners: feel the most severely, 
is their exclusion by the East India Company from all employments in 
their service, civil and military. Within these few years, this injustice, 
glaring-as it originally was, has received cousideruble mitigation ; for the 
exclusion has been confined to the sons of parents, either of whom were 
of unmixed Indian blood. Formerly, any oue who had a tinge of colour, 
in his skin, was certain to meet with obstruction, in his road to preferment ;, 
indeed, it was impossible for him to advance atall. It came within my 
own knowledge that, on one occasion, the son of an English officer, by 
alady whom he had married in England, was darker than suited the-taste 
of our military critics: and there was, in consequence, a refusal to admit 
him, though regularly nominated, into ‘the Company’s service. I know 
that there are those who talk of the inherent unfitness of persons of Indian 
descent to fill offices of trust and importance in India. I should be ashamed 
to argue with'those who uphold stich deetrines. I should blush if I were 
compelled to go through the names of those who, iu spite of these regul- 
ations, have worked out their way to greatness by the commanding force 
of their talents.’ © i Paa 
L last year adverted to a distinguished instancein the case of Colonel 
Skinner, who, though he was excluded, owing to his descent from a 
native mother, from serving in the East India Company's regular Army, 
ysised a corps of 8,000 men, and distinguished himself in an eminent manner 
during the late wars. For his intrepid and disinterested conduct, although 
rejected by the Company’s service, he e«rned for himself the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the King’s service, and obtaiued the cross of a 
Commander of the Bath. I have seen evidence* within the last two days, 
which proves Colonel Skinners influence in India to be so great, as to en- 
able him to raisé 10,000 men at any time. That officer isa gallant man, 
and as loyally attached to his Sovereign as man can be; butis it wise, 
I would ask, to make such a man, with such influence, the object of 
proscription ? If such policy is to be permanently adopted,, individuals 
in his circumstances will soon be animated with feelings of hostility to our 
Indian Government. If the career of-honor is shut against them, those 
` talents which cannot be used in favor of the. Government, will be useg 
for its destruction. Others hold it to be politie; that these men should 
be systematically degraded,—and why ?. “ Because (say they ) the natives 
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$ India look upon these half-castes in a very different manner from that 

‘which they look upon Europeans.” This mode of argument is really 

donstrous, ‘Ihe governors of India first place these individuals ina state 
pedegradation, and then urge that degradation as a reason for continu- ' 
ing ib. : 
Upon this subject, I will only refer to what has been so well stated by 
3ir Thomas Munro, That: excellent officer, in a minute upon this subject, 
jated 31st December 1824, says, “ With what grace can you talk of your 
paternal government of India, if you -exclude descendants of Huropean 
fathers by native mothers from all offices; and if, overa population of 
60,040,000, you enact that no one bat an European shall order any 
punébment 2? Such an interdiction is a sentence of degradation on’a whole 
people, from which no good can arise. How can we expect that the 
Hindu popalation will be good subjects, unless we hold out to them in- 
ducaments to become so? , If superior acquirements cannot open the road 
to distinction, how can you expect individuals to take the trouble of 
acqiwring them? When obtained, they can answer mo other purpose, than 
that of showing their possessor the fallen condition of the caste to which 
he belongs. This is true of every nation, and of -every country—itis true 
of our own. Let England be subjugated by a foreign force,—let the natives 
of it be excluded from all offices ‘of trust and emolument,—and then all 
their knowledge, and all their literature, both foreign and domestic, will 
not save them from being, ina few generations, a low-minded, deceitful, 
and dishonest race.” E . 

This is the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro, and I think it’ applies most 
forcibly to the present subject. The whole of the minute, indeed. from 
which it is selected, appears to me well worthy the attention of the House ; 
‘and, as it bæ not been published in the very valuable Life of Sir Thomas 
Munro, which has lately appeared, I shall, when this Petition is disposed 
of, move thatit be laid before the House: and I only wish that every 
genfleman may take the trouble of reading it through, since 1 am convinced, 
that every one must be no less delighted than benefited by the sentiments 
of enlightened humanity, and by the high-minded aud liberal views which 
it contains. f - 

Before I sit down, I cannot help observing thatthe effects of this system 
of exclusion are not merely confined to ‘their legal operation, but are also 
productive of great moral and personal degradation, I found that to be 
the case- during the period, in which I myself superintended the affairs 
of India, I discovered that, in a charitable institution, founded by Lord 
Clive, for the benefit of the widows and children of his companions in 
arms and without any intention on the part of that great man of establish. 
ing any system of an exclusive nature, it had since beeu directed that, 
before any widow, could receive the benefit of it, an affidavit must be made 
that she was not of native blood, This restriction I was enabled to abolish ; 
but by the regulations of the military fund, established both at Madras 
and Bombay, the one in the year 1808, the other m the year 1816,-it is 
still provided that it shall be an indispensable qualification to any child who 
seeks relief from it, that both the parent and the child should be European, 
and of unmixed blood ; and itis likewise added, that four removes from 
pAttiean or Asiatic blood should be considered as restoring the blood to 
purity. I thenght, then, and 1 am still of the same opinion, that a state 
of society in which such regulations were publicly avowed and acted 
upon, was ane which required revision and reformation. I trust, therefore, 
that whatever may be the issues.of the inquiry now proceeding up-stairs, 
the House will take into“és consideration the situation both of these peti- 
tionera and of the natives, and will admit them to every office which: their 
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education and acquirements; render’ them qualified to discharge. I may 
perhaps, be asked, “ Would you wish the whole government of India to 
find its Way into the hands of Asiaties?” To that question, I would 
merely answer, that it is my belief, that such a permission as that wha 
I now seek to obtain, as matter of ‘right for the half-castes, would never 
be’ too extensively granted to them in practice. No matter in what hands 
the patronage of India may be hereafter vested, whether it be in those 
_ of the Bast India- Company, ors,of the British Government, we may be 
sure that, under any European administration, ‘sufficient favor will be 
shewn to Europeans, and that nothing but decided merit will place am 
Asiatic on the same level with thé: -It is unwise to let men in the situ- 
ation, of' these petitioners feel ‘that the career of honor. is shut against 
them; and in a House of Commons which has removed-the exelusion 
which for so many years operated upon a large class of its Catholic fellow- 
subjects—an exclusion which was only justified on political. grounds, even, 
by those who advocated its continuance~—in a House of Commons which 
has also taken the first step to emancipate the Jews from ‘the state of 
degradation to which they have been so long consigned by the law of -this 
country—in such a House of Commons, 1 say, Ido not expect to find 
any opposition made to so reasonable a prayer as this; that men should 
not be shut out from all offices of trust in the country of their birth, 
simply because they derived their origin from its original inhabitants, `E 
beg leave to move, Sir, that this Petition be brought-up. f 
The Petition was then brought up ; and on the question that the Petition 
be now read. ` 
- Mr. Sruart Worrney said, —As the whole subject of the Government 
‘of India is now undergoing the consideration of a Committee above stairs, 
I am sensible that the present would be an unfit opportunity to enter 
into a discussion upon the situation of that class of persons from whom this Peti- 
tion has been presented by my Honorable friend. Yet, after what has 
passed, I should not feel myself justified, if J suffered the Petition to be 
brought up without offering a few observations to the attention of the 
- House.- The principal cbject that I have in view, in rising at this time to 
address the House, is to assure the Right Honorable Gentleman, the House 
and the petitivhers themselves, that.tbhe half-castes’ are not looked upon 
with any ^f that contemptuous feeling which they are disposed to attribute to 
the Government of India. I believe it to be the disposition of thé local Govern. 
ment, and I am sure it is the disposition of the Government at home, to give 
every consideration to the state and condition of the people of India, They 
are very far, indeed, from being insensible to their condition, and are 
-always ready to consider in what way relief can be afforded to them, con- 
sisténtly with the principles that must regulate the Government of a country 
so situated. Amongst: the grievances stated in thé Petition, there appear 
some to which a remedy may be applied—namely, those relating to marriages 
and successions. These are points affecting the relations of social life, and 
remedies might, I think, be easily discovered ; but though I admit this, 
yet, when I am called upon to go beyond these grievances, and into the 
consideration of others, I then am certainly unable to decide whether 
these .can be remedied, and for thig reason, that they involve very: grea’ 
and important considerations respecting political government.* I beg . als 
to say that. I am obliged to consider, that it would be highly inconvenier 
to enter into such an explanation „as the subject. necessarily requires, on 
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the question of the bringing up or. réading of a Petition; for, Bir, the 
question is one of a most extensive nature, and must, of necessity, be 

rought under the consideration of the body-now delegated by the House 

¢nquire into the subject of India. This I conceive to be the most 
proper course tö. be ptirsued on this subject; and I must also say, I am 
sure, that whoever will carefully, and in detail, inquire into it, will see how 
exceedingly difficult it will bé at otice to find a remedy for what is com- 
plained of. _ I shall also take lëave to add, as:'the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man has taken ‘this opportunity of adyertiiig to the evidence given before 
the Committee, that although what he has ‘mentioned is quite to the pur- 
pose, and well illustrates his views, yet,’ there is one pvint on which the 
evidence has not reachéd the bottom. In the course of that evidence, the 
number of persons-situated like the petitionérs in the provinces of Bengal 
was inquired into. Ong of thé complaints made is, that they are excluded 
from all governnient and.-otlier situations; atid: let us consider the answer 
which does not. prove their -condition to be so very bad, though I will 
not assert that-a ‘very extensive: field lies open to their ambition. The 
fact is, that the witness, whose Petition I believe this fo be, was examined 
before the Committee. On being asked what is the number of this class 

of persons in Bengal and its dependencies, he says, he believes about 2,000,* 

\He is then asked what proportion of thése is fit for the holding of offices, 
md-he says 1,500, ‘Then the question is put to him, what number of them 
are actually employed? and his answer is, that there are two-thirds of 
that number, or about 1,000 persons iř actual employment. I do not mean 
to say that this is an answer to the Petition; but it is at least a palliation 
of the ease; and it is, at all events, a clear proof that there is not such 

a number of them destitute of employment as it is wished that we should 
believe. Unless I were to enter fully upon the whole subject of the law, 
and’ of the distinctions which have resulted from peculiar circumstances, 
L could not with propriety now go’ farther ; ond, in conclusion, I will beg 
to repeat what I said at the commencement—that I should be one of the 
last persons who would throw any obstacle in the way of-allowing these 

etitioners' to forward their interésts—that it is by no means from any. pre- 
judice against either caste or colour that the Government excludes these 

Individuals from the higher offices’; but. that the question’ involves other 
‘points of the greatest magnitude; and that it reinains for the: Parliament 
alone to consider and: decide on the ċoùrtse that- ought to be pursued. 

' Sie James Macxintosn.—hSir, I confess I have béen anxious’ to’ deliver 
niy sentiments on this subject, and the causes of that dnxiety aré; E trust, 
of such a nature’ as may excuse it. I have had an opportnnity of observing 
the‘ pérsons and characters’ of the men .whise Petition is’ now before us, 
and I have made them the subject of as much inquiry and reflection as I 
Was capable of. Ineed not say that I will: not condescend: to, urge any 
thing agairist the’ pretended inferiority of national character, or against the 
notion of thére being’ one class created to rule, and another merely to obey. 
I have ever accounted such doctrines astle common ‘phrases of the advo- 
cates of oppression ; and sure Lam tliat theré-is'no reason, and nóta shadow 





* In the evidenee here’ referred to, the these offices, to decipher the harsh- and 


pres is estimated at 20,000; not at’ 
2,000, as stated by Br. Wortley. Of, 
this “number 1,000 or more are supposed. 
tobe ‘emsployed'in public and private offi- 
zes, and about 540 are deemed to be qua- 
lified for offices of trust and reponsibility’; 
but, instead of their being so employed: 
they are just tantalized with a sight of 


unjust prohibition-inscribed upon them,— 
“Touch: not, taste not, handle not;” while 
they are permitted to hold’ inferior situa- 
tions, the highest salaries of which fall 
below the level of what is’ enjoyed by 


-every beatdiess youth’ in the Civil service 


at the very threshold of his public career, _ 
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of foundation for them in any part of the character of the natives of India. 
I shall not follow my Right Honorable Friend in giving the example of a 
single person of high attainments, which might not be admitted as an. argu- 
ment, from the singularity of. the circumstance; but I will say, thag 
made ‘minute inquiry in places of education, in counting-houses, and in’ 
the offices of Government,—where, it is true, some of these unfortunate 
beings are admitted to inferior offices, and in which they have just liberty 
enough to enable them to get a sight of what would be the object of their 
ambition, and are tantalized with the view of what it is impossible for them 
to attain. My main reason for rising bas been the impulse ‘of my conscience, 
and that obliges me.to declare that there is no class of individuals.not in 
actual slavery, throughout the dominions of the Crown in these realms, that'is 
used with so much needless harshness and oppression'as this race. . _ 

I do vot agree with the Honorable Secretary’ to the Board of Control, 
that this is not a proper opportunity to enter7upon this sibject, because 
the whole must come before the Committee now examining into the state 
of India. I am quite sure, and on this I think.-even he will agree with 
me, that this Committee cannot go into all the branches of so vast an in- 
quiry, as. the government of one hundred millions of men; and I am equally 
convinced that, ualess we take frequent opportanities of preliminary dis- 
cussion in this’ House, we sliall never be ripe for the proper consideration 
of this great and extensive subject. I confess I feel -surprised. at the idea 
implied in what the Honorable Secretary to the “Board of Control has 
said, namely, that the petitioners have brought forward overcharged state- 
ments ; and I am sure that if he will reflect and consider for a moment 
on the grievances they have laboured under, the patience with which they 
have endured them, and the profound silence observed for many years 
by the petitioners, and then compare those with the negligence and the 
progressive insults of the Government, he will entertain no feeling but 
one of surprise at the forbearance they have manifested. The stigma, 
however, remains ås deep as ever—the brand still. burns—they are disgraced 
and degraded, because they are deprived ofall those honors that ought 
to be the reward of their exertions; and it is of this disgrace and degra- 
dation, brought upon them needlessly and unwisely, that they now com- 
plain. ‘he Honorable Secretary also left out of consideration ‘one or 
two of the chief exclusions they ‘suffer from. He talked .of their marriages, 
and of rules respecting them, I confess I do not know by what regula: 
tions “marriages are governed in the provinces,—it certainly cannot be 
the law of England ;—-but this at least appears, that these unfortunate people 
are in what may be, without any exaggeration, designated a state of out» 
Jawry. Although the regulation only extends to exclude them from the 
higher’ offices of the Company, yet, the fact,is, that, under pretence of this. 
they are also excluded from all the lower offices—even those which may 
` be held by natives. If, because Mahomedans may fill many offices. 

which they actually do, in- the collection of the revenue, and ir 
the courts of the provinces, and from which the petitioners -are ir 
point of fact excluded, then - it -may be, and it is said, that, theri 
is no law to this effect, I know that is true: I know there is mo suci 
law; but, since the ‘fact is.so, they are still in a state of outlawry, and the 
disgrace and the stigma still remain: for no sooner are they exclude 
regulation from the higher offices, than by practice they are shut out frou 
the others, Nothing is more. deplorable “than the way in which we-sec 
tyrannical laws followed up by still more tyrannical practices, 

- I am surprised that gentlemen have not taken into consideration thi 
question, whether the exclusion from offices of a particular class of natives 
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on account of their professing the doctrines of Christianity, is not an argu- 
ment against the line of policy we pursue, It is nothing to -say that this 
results from usage, anà not from law: this usage is only the tyrannical child 
f a tyrannical parent. I-say, that when, we take into consideration the 
events of the last forty years, and that the class whose grievances are now 
the subject of complaint, have become as respectable a body as any in India, 
this result will be made clear, that as soon as it is declared that any one class 
is inferior to the others—no matter what the character of the community ` 
may be, when this declaration id made—from that moment the class thus 
branded will be visited by evils of a deeper die, No man who knows me 
will doubt the high esteem and the warm regard I entertain for all those 
with whom I had the happiness to be acquainted in India. Isny, I believe 
that there is greater generosity, and a higher point of honor to be found 
amongst the British pgpulation in India, than in most other parts of the 
world ; but # Iam called upon to point out the most odious light in which 
the exclusions that are sanctioned there, are to be regarded—I almost hesi- 
tate to state it, but stil I will avow that these exclusions of the half. castes do 
assume the odious appearance of exclusions made by fathers against their 
children. Ido not believe that those who made these regulations ever could 
have contemplated their subsequent effects; and I am sure that many of those 
who, from motives of State policy, are induced thus to act, put their hands 
$e what they would have recoiled from with horror in a private station, But 
[ am still sure that, if the signatures to these regulations prove that they 
are the disfranchisement of children by their parents, and such as the 
parties would be incapable of, if they had considered for a moment, these 
regulations are such ug ought not to be allowed to continue, : ; 
I shall not longer delay the House; but I have this day read an account 
of a meeting held at Ualeutta, on the lath of December, and I read. speeches 
delivered in the English language by two Hindus of rank and learning, and 
contaiaing sentiments which would do honor to the members of any assembly. 
One of them, Rammahun Roy, has embraced your religion, notwithstanding 
the degradations you impose upon those who profess Christianity. He says, 
he is convinced that the more the natives of India come in contact and asso- _ 
ciate with English gentlemen, -the more will they improve in every 
light, whether political, commercial, or moral, I cannot but agree with him 
in this view; and, thinking that the abolition of distinctions is the best 
course to be pursued, I most heartily concur in the prayer of this Petition. 
Mr, R. C. Fereusson.—I cannot help offering my opinion to the House 
upon this very important subject. Shortly after I had the honor of a seat 
in this House, I did state my opinion upon it, and called the attention 
of the Right Honorable Gentleman then at the head of the Board of Con- 
trol to its consideration, and his answer was similar to his statement of this 
day,—that the question was one which required the deepest and most serious 
deliberation, I never was the advocate of exclusion; and I said, then, and 1 
say now, that it will be the policy of the Government of England to draw 
more upon the talents and- the acquirements of the natives of India, than 
they now do. I say, also, that some of the statements in this -Petition are 
of a very questionable description; but I, at the same time, admit that the 
gtitioners are placed in a very painful situation, In the first place, it is 
Rick to say what law they.are under. They are not Muhamedans,—but 
it iña subject of consideration whether it be policy that Mubamedans should 
have the benefit of laws which they have not, or whether they should be 
excluded from the law which applies to other Christians. They are, at 
present, subject to the laws which are administered by natives; and although 
no injury may, in fact, accrue, yet it is hard to subject them to the verdict 
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of a Muhamedan ọr -a- Hindu tribunal, The’ interest I have. taken, in them, 
they have long known, £ felt it long before I had the honor ‘óf a seat, in this 
House. If this class wish-for all the advantages, and privileges of ney 
shbjects, I think they ought to have them; butat the same time, 1 do* 


h 
: t 
- know that much real advantage, would result to them, for then they would be 


` subject to ‘all the regulations’and all the restrictiong that British residents 
are, now., governed by. If they wish’ to be considered as natives, and as, 
British subjects, too, then they will have greater privileges than British. sub- 
, jects enjoy; and, if the matter be left to their own, choice, I think they will 


, jauce along while before they, will choose to be considered merely as British 


subjects, z es wks ore: 

z. When, however, we enter. npon the considération of this subject, we. ought 
not, in my opinion, to confine ourselves to the case merely “of, the half-caste 
Christians, as distinguished. from that of the Hindus and thé” Muhamedans ; 
nor ought we to make any difference in their favor, notwithstanding their 
being partly of European blood, "The petitioners are not, as they would wish 
to have it believed, excluded from all offices. They certainly are not in. a 
situation to fill the highest offices ; but there are vast numbers of places. of 
emolument filled by this class., I say this to their credit; for they owe it 
to their intelligénce and their industry, and in, these qualities they are nat 
excelled by anyother class, of men. They are not, however, practically , 
oppressed. If, as is true, they are excluded from the higher employments, 
they do not suffer more than other classes, and there is no greater injury in- 
flicted by the exclusion of a Christian, than, of a Hindu. My Right Honor- 
able and Learned Friend has spoken of the case of Rammobun Roy; and of 
him I can also speak, from acquaintance, as one ‘than, whom there is no man 
of more intelligence. I wish I could say with my Right Honorable Friend 
that he is a. Christian, but I do not-believe he is., He hag certainly shaken 
off his prejudices, and believes that there is but one God, and not,a thousand, 
as some persons believe to be the faith of other Hindus; but he is so far 
‘advanced, that his faith would, not disable him, from the enjoyment of any 
office that his talents would entitle him to. F think we ought to examine 
how far the talents of all the nativés may be used for‘the benefit of our 
‘Government ; but this, in fact, may be’considered ag.in progress; for. now, 
in point of fact, more and more confidence is daily placed in theni; both as 
respects their admission to Offices, and to the administration of. justice. The! 
present question, then, I. am of opinion, ought to be considered with refer. 
ence to every class of natives, at.the same time that I desire to.be known as 
one friendly to the. petitioners; and I shall be their friend, and be always 
ready to render, them every service in-my, power. In conelusign, I will 
observe that not only is this a subject.for serious consideration, but that it is 
a state of things, the remedy for, which cannot be afforded at once, but , must 
be, given by degrées. 

"Mr, Worrrcne Warrwore.—After the discussion that, has.taken place, I 
“will not detain the House; but I should not,discharge my duty, if I did not 
offer one or two observations. ` I congratulate, then, both the House and the 
natives of India on this discussion—the House, because we perform a sacred 
duty in slowing. that we extend or care-and our protection over every 
portion of the dominions under the, British Crown; and not only that, oe 


. that we are ever ready to do our duty. I-congiatulate the natives of 


and especially the class to. which the petitioners belong, on the effect, of- ERY 
‘Petition, because I am sure that it is only necessary for their interests-to have 
the subject publicly discussed,.in order tọ their progress and advancement, 
J feel also that we should. not confing.ourselyes, in our consideration of this 
subject, merely to the half-caste; but l cannot concur with the Honorable 
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Gentleman in thinking that the-exclusion of that particular class is not ‘an 
injustice. Jt.is a subject that must occupy the attention of the Committee, 
and I think it quite as important as the. question” whether Englishmen. shall 
be restrained from holding land; and my opinion is, that natives ought to, be 
allowed to fill every situation accessible to other subjects, except, perhaps, 
some very few, ia which their admission might be accompanied with-the idea 
of danger or insecurity | Jay = ar, 
Siz Cuanzes _Fornes.—Sir, I rise to support this Petition, and to give my 
testimony in favor of all that has~béen said of the high charactet of the 
natives of India. , I shall not go further-into the subject at present, but will 
conclude by saymg that, after an experience of twenty-two years in India, 
and seventeen years here, the more 1 see of my own countrymen, the. more ‘I 
like the natives of India. ` ae 
Mr. Witriams Wrnn.—I shall make but one or two observations, In the 
first place, with respect to the situations of: emolument held by this class, the 
highest office ‘possessed by any of them does not yield more than £600 or 
£160 a year. They are excluded from all military officés, and from civil 
stations under the Government. I can see no reason why this exclusion 
should always be enforced in the instructions-sent out by’ the Court of Direc: 
tors, in which, when an appointment is bestowed, it is-always accompanied 
with these words—*“ provided he be not-the son of a native'of India.” Now, . 
there is no reason.why this should be continued, or why’a person should be 
excluded from all commissions in the Army, as well as ali civil employments, 
because he may happen to be the son of a native mother. Neither can I see 
why native, Christians should be on a worse footing than any other class, 
and excluded expressly by the regulations of the Madras Government from 
the offices of District Munsifs, which: are open to other natives; whether 
Hindus or Mulamedans.* 3 
Mr. Sruarr WOoRTLEY.=—As to the statement of the Right Honorable ` 
Gentleman, 1 confess I was not aware of the continuance of the exceptions in 
instructions sent out; nor did I imagine that there was the distinction he 
alluded to in bis last observation. a 
Mr, Joun Sriwart.--L rise to bear testimony to the respectability of the 
class to which the petitioners belong; and my wish is, that all the disabilities 
of which they complain should be removed. I do not agree with.the Honor- 
able- Secretary to the Board of Control that the present is an unfit oppor- 
-tunity for the discussion of this-subject ; on the contrary, I concur with the 
Right Honorable and Learned Gentleman opposite, that the.oftener we dis- 
cuss the affairs ef India,.the better-prepared we shall, be’ to legislate for the 
natives of that country. I fully, agree in the account given of the grievances 
suffered by the petitioners, one consequence of which is, in a great measure, 
that they are excluded from mixing in European society ; and the native 
Indians are thence induced ‘to-look- upon them-with a’ degree of distrust and 
contempt.’ These are the very painful ‘effects that result from these regula- 
tions ; and I have thought it right.to state them, in the hope that Govern- 
ment may take the subject into their serious consideration. 
The Petition was then read, and laid upon the table. 
Mx, Wixuiams Wrnw.—-In moving that this Petition be printed, I merely 
wish to accompany the motion with a desire that it should be referred to the 
Mast India Committee, ‘ AN p 

~. MR. Sruarr WOoRTLEY.—As my observations haye been commented. on by 
thé-Right Homorable Member for Knaresborough, as well as by the -Honor-. 
able Member for Beverley; I beg to observe that I neither had, nor have any 
objection. to discussion upon this subject; and that the only reason why I did 


* See-Bishop Heber’s Correspondence, abd Madras Régulations, 1316. 
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not, think it convenient fo enter upom it was, that -at this moment another 
branch, of the subject. was under consideration, . -I do confess I am still of 
_Opinion that such a course is inconvenient on-the presentation of a Petition; 
because,‘ were we to go fully into the question, it would necessarily occupy 
the attention of the House fora long period. I beg at the same time, to say 
that,-so far from wishing to decry discussion, Iam sure that it will be pro- 
ductive of -the. best effect ; and that L shall, on every proper occasion, for- 
ward it as*much as lies in my power. - l 


he ‘Petition was then ordered to. be printed. 

Mr, Wintiams Wryny.—I beg jow to move for the copy of a Minute by 
the late Sir Thomas Munro, on the state of the country and condition of the 
people under the Presidency. of Fort St. George, dated 31st December 1824. 

Mr, Ricketts’ evidence before both Houses of “Parliament 
contains a mass of valuable imformation relating to Eurasians, 
to Calcutta Institutions, means of education, and other interesting 
matters which atthe present . day will, we are sure, be read with 
interest. We have ventured tosummarise it, prefixing the follow- 
ing note of Mr. Ricketts :— on 
` On the 31st óf March, in obedience to a summons from the House of 


Lords, I attended to give evidence before their Select Committee on the 
affairs of India. z 


The Committee Meeting was well attended, and the: Duke of Wellington 
was also present on the occasion. Most of the Peers showed an inclination 
to draw out to public view, by the fair drift of their questions, the 
aggravated evils of our civil and political condition ; while Lord EHen- 
borough was the only one among them, who, assuming a sort of ex-officio- 
position in the affair, endeavoured, by the ordinary process of cross-examin- 
ation, to palliate and soften down, as much as possible, the otherwise 
glaringly self-evident hardship of our case. 

I am a native of Calcutta, the bearer of a Petition from a 
portion of the inhabitants of that town, and of the Presidency 
of Fort William, which has been presented to the Howse of 
Lords, The Petition is signed by between six and-seven hund- 
dred, mostly persons immediately descended from European 
fathers and native. mothers, as, well as of intermarriages between. 
these descendants. Our first grievance is, that we are destitute 
of civil law. We are not recognised as British subjects by 
the Supreme -Court of Calcutta if residing in the Moffussil ; 
we are thrown upon the jurisdiction of the Moffussil Courts 
which are regulated by the Mubamedan law. As Christians, we 
cannot avail ourselves of the Muhamedan civil law, though 
we are subject to the Criminal Code, In all that regards mar- 
riages and succession to property, we are without any definite 
rule of civil law by which our affairs can be regulated. The 
provisions of the Muhamedan Cr‘minal Code are barbarous, 
_ as applicable to a Christian population, even though the Code 
is ‘modified by the Company’s Regulations. We may appeal to 
the Sudder Dewany Adawlat in Calcutta; but in the year 
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1821, when the qestion of appeal was tried, it was the opinion 
of the Judge that we could not claim aright of appeal “to. the 
Supreme Court; even though the Sudder Dewany Adawlat 
Court possessed the power of increasing the punishment with- 
out fresh evidence being adduced. “We are excluded from all 
superior cevenanted offices, either by thé positive Regulations 
of the Company: or by the established usage of the service:- It is 
provided by Regulation that the ‘son of a native Indian shall 
not be appointed to the regular service of-the Company, or to the > 
Military service of the Company. Even, the descendants: of intet- 
marriages are not eligible, but there has been some modification of 
this within“the last two years by order_of the Court of Directors, 
though there is no law on the subjéct. I know instances in which 
persons not: immediately descended from native mothers have 
been refused appointments under the Company, simply on ac- 
count of their parentage,—and if there has been an alteration - 
of the phraseology of the Company’s Regulations-sinee 1827, the 
fact of refusal of appointments remains unchanged. We are 
not allowed to act as pleaders in any-of the Courts. We 
can hold no commissions in-the Company’s or the King’s service. 
We may be drummers and fifers, but I am not aware of any ín- 
stance in which a member of the community has been advanced 
to the rank af corporal, the order withholding commissions was 
passed in the year 1808, by the Commander-in-Chief, and it has 
never been repealed. There are instances of deviation from this 
rule. Some of our class were admitted into both the civil and 
military services prior-to the prohibition. The Quartermaster 
General of tbe army is an East Indian, admitted before 1791, 
and Mr.::Achmuty, of the civil service. Colonel Skinner is an- 
officer who has served with.-great distinction. He is the son of 
“a native mother. I have never heard of any objection on the part 
of the natives of India to serve under him, pr any objection on 
account of his mother having lost caste. Members of our class who 
take service under native States are required to return to the 
Company’s territories on the outbreak of war. The Mahratta 
officers who were employed in the year 1801 and 1802 were in- 
vited back to the Company’s territories under promise of be- 
ing pensioned. Some availed themselves of the pension, others were 
barbarously murdered by the native princes, the moment they 
were aware of their. intention to leave the State, Treaties’ 
th native States prevent Europeans from taking service, but 

e are, in this instance recognised sometimes as Europeans, and 
sometimes as natives, as it serves the purposes of the Government. 
We are recognised as natives except within the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court,—and yet the officers who were employed by 
the Maharatta States of Scindia and Holkar were threatened 
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to be dealt with as traitors if they did not return to the Company’s 
territories. . The public. and private schools for the education of 
children of East Indians, have never received assistance fron, 
Government in any shape whatever, We are excluded from parti-` 
cipating in the grant -for the. education of the natives of India, 
The-number:of East Indians-would not, I think, be overrated, 
were they estimated at 20,000. more or less in Calcutta and 
all the province. There was a police.report made in the year 1822, 
: and the Christian population in Calcutta alone was estimated at 
‘13,138, of which there were 2,254 Huropeang; consequently we 
were included in the remainder, that is, 10,884. . Since 1822, 
the number- must have considerably increased. We outnumber, 
. the:Kuropeans very considerably, and our number is on the in- 
crease owing ‘to the increased number of Europeans and of inter- 
MATrÍAZOS.sersseresseressossessesetdsoosscsosesetosesesssssasseassz WO are 
principally employed in subordinaté capacities in the public 
_ offices of Government, chiefly as clerks. During the Népaul war 
East. Indians, were employed in the irregular corps ; but the corps: 
was disbanded, I say, with perfect confidence, that there aré 
many persons of half-blood qualified to hold:, high positions. I 
_, dare say we might colleet about 500 so qualified. Many ate 
` employed in trade of various kinds, in the Calcutta and China 
trade, as officers and captains of ships, and as merchants. Baretto’s 
house was considered one of the wealthiest in India ; there 
are also Lackersteen’s, Brightman and Bruce,,and Allan’s houses, 
The educational establishments for the education of; Hast Indians 
in Calcutta are—the Military Orphan School, Parental Academic 
Institution (now Doveton College), and the Calcutta Grammar 
School, Inthe Military Orphan schools, Upper and Lower, there 
are perhaps 800, including both sèxes: There are from 130 to 
140 in the Parental Academic Takni aa about 40 or 50 
in.the Grammar School. Besides these there-are Private schools, 
Pupils continue in school till the age of 17 or Y8, and there.is no 
collegiate. education in Caleutta,. unless it be in the’ Bisbop’s 
College, which is. confined to Missionary purposes. ‘The Parental 
Academic Institution has succeeded’ to a happy extent. in raising 
the tone of education: in the country. There-are other persons of 
half-blood who. have no education, and are in astate of great desti- 
tution; their children: are educated at the Free School, and the 
Benevolent Institution. The children of European ‘soldiers by 
native.-mothers are- brought up: at the’ Lower Orphan School and 
sent out as drummers; fifers-or apprenticed’to tradesmen. Tired 
different. applications: were: made: to- the’ Government; one fot 
medicines: for the Parental Academic: Institution, and two for 
pecuniary assistance. All were ‘refused, although theassistance 
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sought for would have been as valuable for the sanction it would ~ 
‘have afforded the school as frori the amount of ‘pecuniary aid, 

tast Indians have been employed as preachers, missionaries and 
teachers,—and in these positions have never subjected themselves 
to any degree, of censure or reproach. The influence they possess in 
such occupations would be very much ‘increased by the removal 
of the restrictions to which they-are at present ‘subject. “It isa 
thing for which-the natives themselvescanuot account, that the 
Government ‘should reject, as it does, their own Christian off- 
spring, and: treat them with marked neglect and proscription. 
My opinion of the education in Calcutta is such, that having 
brought two of my own sons to England for education, and not 
being satisfied with what I have seen in the country, it is miy 
intention to take them back to Calcutta, As natives of the country 
and as fixtures of the soil, the East Indians might be rendered 
instruments of great good to the country. If the Teal interests of 
oaa be sought, they cannot be more effectually promoted than 

rough the instrumentality of those who have been-born, edu- 
cated, and are destined to spend their lives in the country. Dr, 
Marshman made an application for pecuniary assistance for the ` 
Benevolent Institution, which the Government complied with. 
Mr, Thomason made an application for the Female Asylum.; this 
was also granted; and grants have been made to. other insti- 
tutions in consequence of ‘applications from Europeans in their be- 
half, such as the:Free School and others. My father was an 
ensign in the Engineers, and died at the Siege of Seringapatam, 
in 1792, I was educated in the school supported by the army, 
the Military Orpban School, and never went to another. Many 
,of my countrymen, who have been educated in England, Scotland, 
‘and Ireland have, on their going back to India, been so much 
disappointed at the state of things, that they have, in many in- 
stances, returned to Europe to seek a living, finding that the door 
was completely shut against them in their native Jand. I 
mean men of first rate, education., There was a son of a General 
officer, who returned in 1825; he had obtained the diploma of a 
doctor of medicine, but he found that the state of society was ` 
such as to compel him to return to Europe, and I believe he is 
now practising in England. There have been some other instances 
of this kind. 

The following’ is Mr. Rickett’s account of his attendance before 


Biro of Commens :— 
ee tended iu the House of Commons, on Monday the alst of June, for the 


purpose of giving my evidence. The interrogatories put to me on this o¢- 
casion, happily discovered much of a feeling of deep interest in the details 
of our case. Hence the eliciting of many fresh. points in my examination 
before the Committee inthe Lower House which were left untouched before 
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that of the Upper. The Committee adjourned about 3 o’clock in the afi 
noon, and restiumed my examination at their next sitting on Thursday, 
24th., My bodily “health had, since my first arrival in England, now’ 
gun to decline sensibly, from a perpetual struggle with the extreme el 
: ness of the climate 3,.and, oi this occasion, I prdceéded to the House un 
g violent irritation of.fever, which becoming known, I was advised to 
Home, This, however; I declined doing, from my great anxiety to ¢ 
_ -patélf the’ business, lest a total cessation might take place from the approa 
~ iñg event "òf the -King’s death which occurred, as it turned out, bnti 
days after; andry adjourned éxamination was accordingly gone through 
. . Upon now taking'a cool and deliberate retrospect of the whole mat 
. I have only to regret my failure in repulsing, with a due regard to just 
“and in.the strongest terms compatibly with a sense of proper decori 
“certain ~ antiquated ‘notions of an illiberal- stamp, hatched in a parties 
"7 Q@ttarter: counected -with the India House, as embodied in the questi 
put to me in-the course of my examination. For this self-conscious fail 
_ on my part, L hope not to stand chargeable with a deficiency of right £ 
. dng suited to the case; since in tiy own defence, I can truly plead a wi 
stateʻof health, very sensibly’ affecting my spirits, doubtless superindu 
by the bénumbing influence of a desperately severe and changeable clim: 
What I here allude-to, regards questions relative to “colour, caste of moti 
Want of mental qualifications,” and so forth ;.the two former being ind 
of so grave ‘a magnitude, as to prop up a system of aristocracy, based 
the flimsy texture of the-skin, to the utter overthrow of every principle 
sound moral philosophy. ae pan < 
So far as regards any silly prejudice, arising from.“ colour and caste 
mothers,” these are distortions of the fact too puerile and unfounded 
deserve a serious thought in the miud ofa reasonable being ; but, w 
regard to the matter of “mental qualifications,” the question seems to cl: 
a little sober treatment. And here, I would ask, what are the qualificati 
nécessary to fit men for the public servicé in India? “Are they hur 
angelic, or divine? If the two latter, cold and hopeless despair belo 
to our case, until the millennium shall have done its perfect work amor 
us; but I rather think that the qualifications so much insisted on 
-merely human; and what are they ?, Embracing the ‘circle. of mi 
qualities, they consist in principles of uniform probity and rectitude, wk 
Jead to correctness of ‘public character and conduct through life : and v 
regard to mental qualities, they are made up of such ingredients as comr 
sense, a sound understanding, combined with a competent knowledge 
English and the vernacalar dialects of the country and a practical aptit 
for the despatch of public business. With these qualificatious (taken 
the lowest’ scale, for the mere sake of argument, but which may 
. -course be. carried toa still higher pitch, if desirable, ) superadded to 
honest regard for the public good of India, it must require the prese 
of a monstrous political anomaly to bar the door against candidates 
public employments, such an anomaly as has, I must say it to the shame 
-. England, already too long been allowed to exist in India. 


“The leading points in Mr. Ricketts’ examination before 
House of Commons are as follows :— ; es 

“Iam the agent of certain parties in the town of Calcutta, € 
have presented a Petition to the House of Commons. ‘They h: 
been called by various names, such as Eurasians, .Anglo-Indis 
Indo-Britiaus, Half-Castes, i&c., but ‘they. bave latterly selected 
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name of East "Fadians for themselves, The class ‘of persons 
included in that ‘designation’ are the ‘descendants’ of European 
British ei aud European: foreigners by native mothers, | 
Picgitimnte and i legitimate, as well as their offfpring. The religion’ ` 
or caste of the native mothérs* of most of the, East ‘Indians 
within the Province of Bengal. are Muhamedans “of respectable 
families, but reduced circumstance ; 3 they : are’ iw many i Btances 
Moghuls and Pathans. There are a large piSportion of thie! officers 
in the Company’s service married to East Indian ladies.’ * 

: «The disadvantages we labour under arẹ, set forth in the. Petiz 
tion of which I am the beaver. “We are liable to be. fined, ‘im: 
prisoned, and .corporally punished at the discretion. of the Judge, v 
or to trial for capital crime, and’ in noné of’ these instantes ° 
can we claim the intervention óf a jury. We are® excluded, from 
the regular service of the Company; civil and. miilitary,: and noné 
hut the subordinate situations of ‘clerks are open to us." Before ` 
1791 the Company’s ‘service, civil and military, was'õpen to us, 
“rd the Bombay ‘artny.was commanded. by General Jones, an 
East Indian, during. the campaigns of 1803 and 1805. The pre- 
sent Quartermaster? ‘General of thé “Armiy, Colonel Stevenson, is 
also an East Indian; ‘There are also members of the ‘community 
in thé King’s ‘army, sucli - ‘as Major Deare, Captain Rutledge, . 
Lieutenant Mullins, and others: Colonel Skinner is in the Irregular 
service ; he has commanded from 8,000 to 10,000 troops, In the 
medieal profession there -have been’ Dis. Lumsdain, Breton and 
Lycke ; the latter practised in Calcutta and retired to’ England 
with a fortune; there have also been Drs. Frith, Gordon, Clarke, 
Imlach, Dick, ‘Freer, and Casey, all East’ Indians, and more or | 
less eminent in their profession. Besides these ‘professions, there 
are East ‘Indians engaged as. Indigo Planters, Schoolmasters, 
Architects, Carvérs and Gilders, Undertakers, &e. and the East 
Indian commercial houses in Calcutta are the firms of Lacker- 
steen, Vrignon, Mendes, Baretto and Brightman, and Mr.. Kid 
is the Master Ship Builder of the Company in Calcutta. . The 
sons of private sokliers by native women are employed as“dftm-., 
mers and ‘fifers in the army and apprenticed ‘to trades..at the. 
expense of the Lower Orphan School, which was. founded for 
the reception and education, along with the Upper Military - 
Orphan Schoal, of between 800 and 900 children. The Upper: 
Orphan School is intended for .the sons of officers by native 

men. Both schools have been established by the army, not 
the Company, and the legitimate children are sent to that 
branch of the institution which is in England. A large proportion 
of the lower class of East Indians used to be much neglected, 
out’ the European Asylum; the Benevolent Institution, the Free 
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School, the Parental Academy (now Doveton College), the Calcutta 
Grammar School, and other schools have spread education much more 
- extensively than formerly. The usual salary of an East Indiat 
employed as aclerk is between Rs. 50 and 100 a month. I think 
that an East Indian might perform ‘the duties of Judge or 
Collector for one-third the salary of a European with comfort 
to himself and advantage to the public service. An East Indian 
being a native of the soil, his views and prospects are confined 
to Iudia, and he has no idea of amassing a large fortune to 
return to a distant land, where he. would be subject to expenses 
from which he is exempt in- India, East Indians -who have been 
in the Company’s services in various capacities, in the professions 
and iñ, mercantile pursuits, have been as much respected as Euro- 
peans have been in these positions, There is no distinction made 
- by the natives between East Indians and Europeans ; the distinc- 
tion emanates from the authorities of this country. They first ori- 
ginated the distinction, and then used it-as an argument for 
keeping us where we are. The prejudices against us have dimi- 
nished of late. A much more liberal policy has been adopted 
towards the descendants of European fathers by native mothers 
by the Dutch, French, Spaniards and Portuguese in all their settle- 
ments. Two-thirds of the council of Ceylon are composed of 
gentlemen born, on the island. Sir Alexander Jobnston found 
. them the most efficient instruments in the public service, and with 
their assistance he was enabled to carry ‘the measure of slave 
emancipation, and bring into operation trial by jury. I was 
educated entirely in the Upper Military. Orphan School of Calcutta, 
and was taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, the 
ee of the globes, English grammar, &c., but neither: Latin nor 

reek, . 

Up to the year 1827 East Indians were excluded from sitting 
upon grand or petty juries.; since then, they are admissible by law 
to sit on juries, and have been summoned and served ‘in -common 

-with Europeans. We are held in equal respect by the natives 
- of India, with Europeans. I could instance the case of Indigo- 
planters and merchants who are scattered in different parts of 
the. country, who are visited by Princes and Nabobs, as Eu- 
ropeans are, and treated with equal respect. Rammohun Roy, “a 
learned and respectable native in Calcutta,” associates with us 
as he does with Europeans, and so would: any other respectable 
native. . ‘ tes 

The native mothers of East Indians are chiefly Muhamedane 
there are some Hindus, The natives identify us with our fathers, 
and make no inquiry regarding our mothers. It would be an 
improvement of our class ; it would tend to the general improve- 
ment of society, if-we were placed exactly upon a footing with 
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British-born subjects not in the King’s or the Company’s services. ~ 
The odious distinction now made strikes at ‘the root of all civil 
pad social improvement in Tadia.” 

The result of the Eurasian Movement of 1829-30 was, the 
passing inthe year 1832, when a new Charter was granted to thy,- 
Company, of what is known as the Legi Loci Act, which in some . 
measure freed Kast Indians from the anomalous position thee 
occupied in the eye of the law. 

Mr. Ricketts’ reception in India was warm and enthusiastic, 
We have elsewhere (Henry Louis Vivian: Derozio, Calcutta Review, 
1881) noted how the parent society of Caicutta, which sent him 
to England, valued his services: and continued, to regard’ ‘him, O32 
true friend and natural leader ofthe community, : 


i Woa ‘THOMAS EDWARDS, 
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- Art. VIT—PUBLIC WORKS POLITY IN FRANCE 
: AND ITS APPLICATION TO LOCAL- SELF- 
GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 


HERE are many points of strong resemblance between the 

system of local government in France and Italy and the 

local self-goverunient which it is now proposed to introduce in India. 

- The functious of the. Prefet in each Department, of the Sous 

Pref in each arrondisement, of the Maire in each commune, 

closely correspond with the functions of the Commissioner, the Col- 
lector, and the Sub-divisional officer in India, 

Each of these officials in France acts in most administrative 
matters in concert with a Council of a representative character— 
and these Councils partake” yery much of the nature of the Local 
and District Boards which itis intended to establish in India. 

We propose to place before our readers a short account of thè” 
working of these institutions in France, and to examine first the 
constitution, of local- Representative Committees, appointed for the 
execution and administration of agricultural works of collective 
interest, 

No. L 


LOCAL COMMITTEFS FOR THE. EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
PUBLIC WORKS OF COLLECTIVE INTEREST. 


The broad principles underlying: the institution of these associa- 
tions in France are, that no public money is to be expended for 
the benefit of individuals, and that Government reserves a right 
of coercion for the execution of works of public interest. The’ 

‘Jaw gives ample facilities to the persons interested to combine 
for the execution of public works which benefit them, but ex- 
cept in certain cases, which will be noticed hereafter, the initia- 
tive. is ysually taken by the persons benefited. 

` . Works of collective interest may be divided into two classes :— 
works required for protection against injuries, and which, by their 
nature, require combined action, and works designed to increase the 
value of land or .property already placed ina normal condition. 

In the first class may be placed embankments for protection 
against floods, and the conservancy of drainage channels; in the 
second class may be placed irrigation canals. F. 

The French law provides extended facilities for the execution i 
works “for protection against injury, beyond those requited for the” 
simple improvement of “land. It prevents the execution of works 
required for protection against injury from being obstructed by the 
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opposition of individuals, by conferring a right of coercion on the 
majority of the persons interested. Further, when the persons inter- 
~ested do not know how to combine for protection against a common 
injury, the local administration is empowered to carry out the 
work, and apportion the cost between the persons benefited. ; 

The duty of organising - local Committees for : tlie execution of 
‘these works is vested in the: Prefet, and in 1865 there were 2,475 
such Conimittees in France, of which 857 were for embankments. 
804 for drainage, 750 for irrigation, and 64 for.sub-soil drainage, 
The law relating to the constitution of these Committees, as ‘it 
stands at present, was passed in 1865. 

It déals with two classes of local Committees ; ieo, and A 
rised. The essential principle governing the formation of these 
Committees, is the consent of the persons interested. The differ- 
ence between the two classes is that, in free associations the 
unanimous consent of tle persons interested is required:in writ- 
ing, and in authorised associations the consent of the majority 
oily is required. 

Both free and authorised. Committees have corporate powers ; 
they can buy, sell, borrow or HOH BOBS, and they cau sue aid be 
sued in Courts of law. 

The proprietors interested i in the works cannot be sued ind 
vidually, but only through their representative Committees, Local 
. Committees may ‘be formed for the execution of works for— 

. | Defence against the sea, rivers and torrents, i 

The maintenance and constitution of drainage channels, 

. The drainage of swamps. 

The execution of works for the manufacture of salt, 
Rendering wholesome undrained aud unhealthy lands (assai- 
: nissement des terfes humides et insalubres.) 

. Irrigation and reclamation of land. 

. Sub-soil drainage. Fi 

Local_and village roads, 

All agricultural: improvements. of colléctive interest, 

Local Committees may be formed for the execution of any of 
these works, by the unanimous consent of the’ persons interested 
in writing. The consent may be given by proxy, aud minors may 
be represented by their guardians. 

A deed of association must be drawn ep specifying the objects of 
the undertaking, and, forwarded to the Prefet for publication in 
“the local Gazette. It must specify rules for the administration 
‘and working‘of the society, and the appointment. and powers of its 
officers: It must also state the method of raising and recovering 
the paa a aa for the ‘construction and. maintenance „of the 
wor gone f . cna Gers - 3 Boo Hea yi eet 5 


OOM’ omer 


* 
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The local Commaittee thus constituted, after pantia in the 
Gazette of the articles of association, enjoys corporate powers, and’ 
is administered under the conditions and rules embodied in the, 
deed of association. In this form the local-Committee does not 
differ materially from a limited liability Company, It will be.seen 
that authorised; Committees enjoy privileges which caniot be con- 
ferred on public companies, i 

For works for drainage and embankments enumerated.in the 
first four classes of the list given above, the law confers greater 
powers anid privileges on these associations, For works. of this'slass 
the’ consent of the majority of persons interested is required in writ- 
ing, and unanimous consentis no longer necessary. The law then 
confers a power of coercion on the majority. 

It is clear that embankments can only be carried out by the 
whole of the estates protected combining for their construction ; 
that if drainage channels are not maintained, fertile plains may be 
converted into | swamps ; and that the public health depends largely 

on the execution of works of embankinent and drainage, ss 

On the other hand, works for irrigation, for local” roads, and, 
for facilitating sub-soil drainage, are carried out solely for the benefit 
of individuals, The question of extending these coercive provisions to 

¿irrigation works has several times been discussed in France, and in 
1875 a commission was appointed to consider the expediency of ab- 
olishing altogether the distinction between free and authorised local 
Committees. The report of the commission states, that very great: 
care should be exercised in conferring coercive powers on local Com- 
_tnittees: for the execution of works whieh, although they have con- 
‘siderable influences.on the material progress of the empire, are 
generally promoted in a spirit of commercial. speculation. 

They, however, recommend that works for irrigation and sub-soil 
drainage should be previleged when it can be shown that they are 
necessary for the protection of. property, to guard against the ravages 
of the Phylloxera, for instance, or if it can be clearly shown that 
_théy are necessary in the interests of the public health, They 
do not! recommend the application of coercive measures for 
Jocal roads or other miscellaneous agricultural works, 

In India, a supply of fresh drinking water to a rural population 
by irrigation chaunels, and protection ‘against well established pe- 
riodical famines, would seem a valid reason for including irrigation 
works among the list of works to be carried out by “authorised , 
local Committees. me 

_ Authorised Committees are constituted in the following manner: 

The initiative may be taken by one or more of the persons in-' 
terested, or by the Prefet at the instance of engineers of the Pub- 
lic Works. Department. Plans, drawings and estimates are 
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prepared either by a Government engineer or any oiler’ ‘independent 
‘engineer. Articles of Association aré drawn up specifying: - the 

jeet of the enterpriseand determiniug the ways and means of 
meeting the cost of the works, The plan shows the boundaries of 
the estates interested. 

The Prefet then holds a local and preliniinary siaii into the 
scheme. The local Government has powers io determine in each 
particular- case; as it, arises, the mode aud. time of holding this en- 
quiry. Generally the _plans ate deposited at the Mayor's office, and 
a register of oljection is opened; and remains open for twenty days. 

An officer appointed-by the Prefet then receives personally ‘for 
three days the represen ‘tations of the persons interested on.the spot, 
and a notice is issued to each proprietor, warning: him that the in- 
quiry is instituted and its object, 

After the preliminary inquiry, a public meeting of the persons 
interested is convened by the Prefet.. The Prefet, nominates the 
Chairman who need vot be one of the persons interested, and 

Y7 generally an independent individual chosen: on account 
of his impartiality and local influence; A forma! record of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting is drawn up by the Chairman and signed. 
by all ‘the persons present, Absent proprietors may signify their 
asseut in writing. f 

Jf ihe majority of votes is against the prosecution of the work, it 
is placed on one side and falls through, unless the local Government 
intervenes under circumstances which will be hereafter explained, 
If, however, a majority” of ‚proprietors, ‘representing two-thirds 
of the area interested, or. if two-thirds of the persons interested, 
representing at least half of- the area affected, ‘consent to the work, 

-the papers are. forwarded to the Prefet, and he may authorise’ the 
establishment of the Committee, or he may refuse it. If he autho- 
rises the execution,. the persons . dissenting may appeal to` the local 
Government. 

The order of the Prefet is published in the local Gazette, andi is 
open to the criticism of the press. Appeals against the -order- 
must be preferred. within. fifteen days and are dealt- with by a 
resolution of the central Government, published ‘in the’ Imperial 
Gazette, 

If the Prefet refuses to authorise ‘the Committee, a similar publi- 
cation of his order is necessary, and an appeal to Government may’ 
¥e.preferred by any persons interested. 

` In addition: to the privilege of appeal, the law confers on dis- 
sentients thé right of ceding the lands affected by the proposed 
works to the. local Committee. | 

In this case‘notice must- be given’ to ‘the Prefet: within one . 
month froni the publication of his order, and the ‘local’ Committee 
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must then arrange tö pay ‘the daa value of the imd oad 
under rules similar to.those for the acquisition of lands for public - 
purposes, and the lands then vest in the local Committee. In the 
‘case of embankments and water courses for drainage, this right of 
giving up lands does not exist, and it is only permitted in the case 
of salt works, the drainage of swamps, and the rendering. whole- 
some of swampy lands. 

The land thus acquired by the local Committee is generally in 
practice resold, and the proceeds credited to thè general revenue 
of the Association. After four months from the publication -of 
the: list of proprietors’ interested, no proprietor can dispute his. 
liability to pay for the construction _and angintenance of the pro- 
posed work, 

The business of the Association ? is soddudied by | a Committee 
elected from the persons interested at'a general meeting of the 
proprietors. 

-The Articles of Association must specify the minimum in- 
terest which gives a right to a proprietor to take part in the _ 
general Meeting. All the persons interested have not a right to’: 
vote at these’ meetings, but the persons excluded may combine 
the smaller holdings, and appoint members to represent them in- 
proportion to their aggregate area. 

By fixing the minimum interest with some reference to the 
magnitude of the area interested, it is generally possible to bring. 
the 1 number of proprietors attending the general ineeting within a 

‘manageable limit. The Articles of Association must also specify 
the greatest number.of votes allowed to each proprietor. It must 
state the number of members of the executive Committee and the 
duration of. their term of office. ‘The members of the Committee 
aire-elected at. general meeting of persons interested; but, if after 
two meetings, the members are not elected, or if the meetings 
are not held, the Prefet may appoint the members of the Managing 
Committee, 

In case a grant-in- -aid to the work is made by the State or 
district, the Prefect may appoint members of the Committee 
in the proportion the grant bears, to the total capital of the 
- association. 

The Chairman of the AASTA and Vice-Chairman. are elected 
bý the members. The law does not state what is to be done in 
case the Comimittes does not satisfactorily perform its duties, and 
this omission ‘is said to have caused inconvenience, which 4g 
remedied in practice by special provisions to meet the case embodied ~ 
` in the deed of association. 

The deed of association specifies the powers and duties of the 
local Committee and its officers. The lists of contributions due 
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‘fom each’ proprietor are prepared partoilically. and submitted to 
ihe’ Prefet, When they have received his countersignature,- 
che contributions are recoverable under the laws applied to 
public taxes and demands, either by the Prefet. or by an officer 
ippointed’ by the local Committee and approved of by ‘him. 
Disputes as’ to the boundaries of-lands benefited, iand the share or 
rote of a proprietor in the association, are decided. by the Prefet 
vith the assistance of his council. Land required-for the work 
nay be taken up as laúd required for public purposes, 


- In the case of the drainage of marshes- “and the embankment of 
ands, the Prefet may. summarily appoint local Committees and 
ompel them to execute work required’ in the~interests of the 
mblic health and safety, but at present these compulsory laws 
wre seldom acted ‘on, and the elective system of authorised 
wsociations is put in force as far as possible. 


Some such provisions as these should form part of the local: 
elf-Government Bill now under the consideration of the Bengal 
uegislative Council, They would meet the case of numberless 
mall works foe irrigation and drainage which remain to be carried 
mt in these provinces, and would not affect the great irrigation 
vorks now carried out by the State. 

The chief difficulty met with by the collector of a district, in 
nstituting works which interest a number of estates, is the money 
lifficulty. 

The fact that the taxation levied by the local Committee 
s made recoverable by law as a public dematid, and -the law 
2y which the artieles.of the association to which the majority 
of persons interested have given their written assent, arë binding . 
mm the persons interested, and may contain provisions: ‘authoris- : 
ng the Prefet to enforce them, affords a basis of financial secu- 
ity on which it is. possible to go into the open market and raise 
oans for the execution of the works, The provision by’ which 
he articles of association may bė enforced by the Prefet is 
rery élastic, and may be applied to any circumstances which. arise 
n the practical administration of works of collective agricultural _ 
oterest, . 

The power of acquiring land and eoercing the minority, is 
a provision which iz India should be extended to small irrigation 
works, which- are often undertaken in the interests of the public 
Tealth’for the supply of drinking water to ‘the rural ‘population, 
vad in the mterests of public safety, as a provision against drought. 
Che provisions of the Act opens out a large field for the enterprise 
nd institution of such works by independent engineers and for 
ihe investment of foreign capital. 
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‘Government will not-always advance money for the prosecution 
of these works, and we have now no administrative machinery 
for raising funds for them or for initiating and promoting them. z 

The representative character of the local Committee is in -accd¥as 
with the principle of local self-Government, and ‘such a law 
in Bengal will place unlimited powers in the hands of the local 
officers for the extension of small works of agricultural interest 
with the least possible degree of Government: interference and 

responsibility, and it will tend. to promote, in a high degree, local 
and commercial enterprise for the execution of public “works of 

a very important class. 

From the large number of. these local committees in France, 
Spain and Italy, under very varying circumstances, for works of 
agricultural interest of all kinds, the institution has been practically 
shown to be useful and wor kable, and in the hands of Collectors 
” of districts in India, it would probably. be as successful as in 

the hands of’ the Prefet of a department-in France or Italy. 
` ' Jf this statement of the successful. results of these insti- 

tutions in France, and if these suggestions for tbeir organi“ 
' sation in India, are to have practical effect, it is necessary to 
define them more precisely. 
The legislation required would, I think, best take the power of a 
cause in Local Self-government Bills containing the following 
clauses :— 


OF THE ESTABLISHMENT - oF LocaL COMMITTEES. FOR THE 
` EXECUTION OF AGRICULTURAL Pustio WORKS. 


- Whenever, on ‘the application of one or more of the persons, 
interested, or. at the instance of an officer of the Public 
‘ Works Department, the Collector of a District’ shall see fit 
to organise a local Committee, for the execution and admin- 
istration of Public Works of agricultural’ interest, having 
for their object the increasing of the value of land, and affectiug 
more than one estate, he shall proceed as follows, and cause 
the preparation of the fol lowing papers and statements :— 

I, Plans and estimates’ and full engineering details, and 
a description of the works to be carried out, 

-II A map shewing thé estates to be benefited. 

IIL A clear. statement shewing the estates to be benefited 
and the proportional share of each estate, in the work, < m 

IY. Articles of Association specifying— 

(a) The object of the proposed work. 

(b.) The ways and means of raising the funds required for 
the proposed works and for maintaining them.. 
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‘(c.) The method of appointing a PEEN Committee 
from the persons., „ìnterested - in the work - by the votes 
of the persons’ intérested, the number of members of the 
Committee, their duration of office, and the procedure for 
re-electing a Committee periodically. 

(d.) The vote of each person interested in the proposed asso- 
ciation for the election of the Committee. The maximum 
vote allowed to each- shareholder and the least interest which 
confers a vote and-a provision for authorising” unrepresented 
estates to combine for the appointment of voters in proportion 
to their aggregate interest, 

(¢.) The powers and duties of the Be pesenialiye Committee 
and the officers appointed by them. é 

V. On the receipt of these papers the Collector will cause 
their translation into ‘the vernacular of the district, and 
cause printed notices to be delivered to the owners of each 
estate interested, informing him that the plans, papers and 
drawings aforesaid will be deposited in’ the Collectorate for 
pu blie ` inspection for a period of, one month. 

VI. The Collector shall then, by a written notice, require 
the attendance of the proprietor of each estate- to be benefited or 
of his duly authorised attorney on a specified date at a 
public meeting to be ‘held in the Town Hall, or Municipal 
Office, of the Sudder station of the district. f 

The Chairman of the Committee shall be nominated by 
the Collector of the district, and he need.. not, necessarily: be 
a person interested in the work, or a Government. official. 

The Chairman ‘of the meeting.‘shall record -the names of 
the persons interested at the meeting in writing, and whether 
they assent or dissent to the execution of the - “proposed work 
and the establishment of a local Committee. 

The local Government shall frame rules for the record of the 
votes of the proprietors interested, and for holding public meetings 
for initiating the institution of local Committees, 

‘The local Government may make the written assent to, or deot 
from, the proposed work compulsory on the persons ‘interested, 
under a penalty not exceeding a fine of (500) five hundred rupees. 

The Proceedings of the General Meeting shall be forwarded by 
the Collector of the District to the local Government through the 
Commissioner of the Division with his reeummendation. 
wV The local Government will then consider the nature and 
pee of the proposed wurk, and either sanction the institu- 

ion of the proposed local Committee, or refuse sanction in a Reso- 
lution to be published in- the local Gazette, 
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VIIL The-sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor to the institution 
of the local Committee confers the following privileges :— 
> (a Corporate powers on the local Committee to buy, sell, box: 
row, and mortgage, and sue and be sued in Courts of law. 1 

(b) Immunity to the individual shareholders from process of law 
- in matters relating to the proposed work, except in’so far as relates 
to the responsibility accepted by them, or by a majority of them, 
binding the minority and embodied in the Articles of Association. 

(c.) The power of acquiring land with the intervention of the 
Collector under the rules for taking up land for public purposes. 
` This privilege will only be exercised under special rules framed by 
Government and published in the Gazette. 

(d.) The local Committee shall submit annually to the Csilbetos 
a statement showing the taxation it is proposed to impose on the 
shareholders of the Association. 

The countersignature of the Collector to this roll shall make the 
demands recoverable either by the Collector or by an officer of the 
local Committee approved of by him, as arrears of public reveniter” 

IX. Whenever in the opinion of the local Government the pro- 
posed work is necessary to the public health or safety, it may, on 
sanctioning the institution of the Committee, order that a propor- 
tional share of the work shall be borne by persons interestéd who 
have not recorded their votes, or who dissent from the execution of 
the proposed: work, provided that the majority of persons interested, 
owning two-thirds of the area interested, or that two-thirds of the 
owners of the estates interested, owning one-half of the area, have 
given their assent in writing to the proposed work. 

In the Resolution sanctioning the proposed work- Goynni 
may pass orders— 

(a.) Limiting the taxation to be imposed by the local Committee. 

(b.) Regulating the issue of loaus and debentures required for 
the execution of proposed work. 

(e) Enforcing the liabilities of the representative Committee 
and shareholders towards the fulfilment of undertakings made with 
. debenture-holders and capitalists for loans raised with the sanction 
of Government for the execution of the proposed work. 

(d) To guard against danger to the public health and! safety 

caused by the neglect of the representative Committee to fulfil 
the duties of their office 


The duties of officers of the Public Works Department vithy 
reference to these institutions in France are of two kinds. In the 
first place Administrative :—They may advise their initiation, and 
- originate projects ; they may at the request of the Collector prepare 
the plaus and estimates required by law, and concert with him the 
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preliminary statements and papers required for the ‘institution. 
of the local Committee. 

They assist the Collector in deciding disputes as to the area in- 

erested, and other technical poiuts which occur in the execution 
of these works, 

If the plans and estimates are prepared by independent engi- - 
neers, as often is the case, they advise on their reception, and 
point out if they affect the publi ic interests by obstructing draine 
age, or by interfereuce with existing rights of using water, or in any 
other way interfere with the public health and safety. If grants- . 
in-aid of the work are given from the funds of ‘the State, the Col- 
lector has generally a right of nominating a number of members 
of the local Committee in the proportion the sage has bears to 
the capital raised by local enterprise ; as a rule, officers of the De- 
partment of Public Works are the official norninees in these cases. 

In many of the Departments in France these Committees have 
become so numerous, that an officer of the Public Works Depart- 
nent i is appointed specially for the duty of inspecting and reporting 
on their work, and keeping Government fully informed as to its 
progress, and for enforcing the fulfilment of their obligations to the 
State. 

With reference to the practical execution of the work en- 
trusted to these Committees, full powers are given to them to carry 
out their own arrangements by appointing qualified engineers, sub- 
ject to the general orders issued by Government constituting them. 
Most frequently they apply for the services of officers of the Pub- 
lic Works Department, which are given on, terms fixed hy Govern- 
ment in its administrative capacity, according to the Spent! cir¢um- 
stances of each case. 

b. If these institutions are to be promoted and fostered iù Bengal, 
if they are to be placed beyond the narrow limits of centralization, 
of bureaucratic inertia and of reliance on grants from the funds of 
the State, a larger scope must be given to the institution of these 
works by private enterprise; larger powers must be given to our 
district officers for their organization, and larger opportunities must 
be afforded far the introduction of foreign capital for their execu- ' 
tion by some such legislation as I have endeavoured to outline in 
this paper. 

A. J. HUGHES, 
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Art -VIJI—THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE ANCIENT 
f ~ a EGYPTIANS. SS 
History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. ©. P. Tiele. Trans- 

lated from the Dutch with the Co-operation of the Author, By 
~ James Ballingal. London, Trübner & Co. Ludgate Hill, 

British Encyclopedia, Art. Egypt. ae 

‘HIE. most emphatic answer ever given by-any section of man- 

Kind to Mr. Mallock’s qnestion-:— Is life worth living?”. 

is, perhaps, that which.“finds expression in the eschatology of the 
ancient Egyptiaris. -3 °- - 

No`more passionate protest against the: finality of death is to be 
= fornd in the whole literature of religion than that embodied-in the 
famous “ Book of the Dead.” No more convincing- testimony to. 
the strength, the constancy, or the universality of their yearning, 
afier-a renewal of conscious’ activity beyond the gravë, has been 
` supplied by any. people, than is furnished by these dwellers on the” 
. Nile, in the extent to which that protest was reflected in, every 

phase of their lives. 

The- future. ‘state of the justified, described in the “ Book 
of the Dead,” was, it is true, a state of ideal-beatitude, and, so far; 
` the yearning expressed in it may be said to have implied a 
sense of the imperfection of mundane existence. But it is none the 
less certain, that the conception of life as at all desirable must, ia 
this, as in all similar cases, have-been based on mundane experience 
alone: In the-Book of-the Dead,” in the whole worship, and 
in the every-day life, of tle ancient ‘Egyptian, the fundamental 
note is the cty, loud, clear and poignant:—“ Let me not die!” 
.The, plea for a more’ perfect form-of life is but the over-tone 
which accompanies this fundamental note, and which, though in 
the nature of things inseparable from it, in no way impairs. its 
independent significance, as a confession that life, however im- 
„perfect it may be, is, ou the whole, worth the living. 

„The faith in a beatified immortality; which is ‘the dominant idea’ 
in-Egyptian eschatology, based as it is Upon an aspiration common | 
to the greater‘ part of mankind, stands in need of no further expla- 
nation... But to‘understand the special form assumed by it, and the’ 
details of the progréss of which,’as described in the “ Book’ of the 
Dead,’ it was'the goal, it is necessary first to comprehend the attixel 
tude of the Egyptian mind in relation to the scheme of the physi- 
cal universe. a 

Science has so completely: ‘shattered the foundations on which 
that attitude rested, that a powerful effort of the imagination 
is needed to reconstruct them. But, when once the process. has 
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been aie! much that was obscure becomes clear, and much 
that seemed childish appears natural enough, 
ry Let us conceive, then, of the eartli, not as a revolving sphere, cir- 


“eling the sun, aud turning all portions of its circumference succes- 


sively to the great luminary, butasa plane, irradiated by it in 
its diurnal course, and set above a region of perpetual darkness. 
Let us conceive again of the sun, not as suspended i in cireumam- 
bient space, and pouring forth on all sides a perennial flood of light 
and heat, but as travelling through, the visible firmament by day, 
and the dæk uader-world by night. To these conceptions let us 
superadd that of the sun as a “living. god, the source of’ all life, 
and light, and good, and of the under-world:as a place peopled with 
the powers of death, darkness and evil ;and what more natural than 
to suppose that the night is an interval of tribulation for the day- 
god, during which he is engaged in fighting his way through the 
Tealms óf “gloom, while his return to his beneficent work in the 
morning is asign that hé has triumphed im the contest? What more 


Patural, again, than to suppose that man,at his death, descends 


into the same “under-world, there -to go through a similar str ugele, 
and to re-issue triumphant with the sun, or be imprisoned in, never- 
ending darkness, according to his deserts? 

Such, stated broadly, was, in fact, the belief of the ancient 
Egyptians regarding death and a future state, 

We may pause, before pursuing further the details of the subject, 
to realise, with the necessary imagination, something of the 
fervour with which: the ancient Egyptian would pray. nightly for 
the victory of the sun-god; something, of the grateful joy aud 
thanksgiving with which, every morning, he would welcome his 
return, 

We may pause again to reflect bow largely | every form of 
dualism—the belief in an indevendeat power of. evil, here 
Apepi, there Ahriman, now Satan, waging perpetual conflict with 
the good—is based on primitive notions regarding the nature 
of familiar astronomical events. The view which looks upon 
darkness, not as a mere negation of light, but as a positive 
quality, emanating from an independent and antagonistic source, 
is .coinparable with that which regards heat and ‘cold as separate 
and opposite entities, and is the view proper to a stage of meutal 
developinent which was once universal, and from ` which only the 
tultured few are yet wholly emancipated. The identification of 
the one quality wiih good, and the other with evil, was something 
more than a metaphor to primitive man, as it, still is to children ; 
and that it should have found expression in his religious beliefs, 
was inevitable. 

In India the same condition of mind finds a vivid illustration 
in the views entertained regarding the nature: of eclipses and 
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the ceremonies performed during the continuance of these 
phenomena. Only with the conception of law as regulating 
the succession of natural phenomena, can the human mind 
be said to emerge from the stage of childishness. Until this cons 
ception is fully realised, the - “supernatural must erter more or 
less into all theories of the government of the universe, however 
much the forms it assumes may differ. 

The series of documents which composed the “Book of the 
Dead” being independent compositions, belonging to widely differ- 
ent epochs in the development of the Egyptian religión, and 
representing various phases of the popular faith, rather than parts 
of one organic whole, consistency of detail i is snob to be looked for 
even in its deseriptiva passages. Indeed, is a misnomer to 
speak of it as a book at all in the Seda: sense of the word, If 
is rather a collection of texts, hymns, and prayers, regarding a 
particular set of subjects, which had, at one time or another, come 
to be recognised as authoritative. 

The accounts given in these documents of the fate of maea 
after death are numerous, and exhibit considerable differences in 
points of detail, In certain main features, however, a general 
- agreement is observable. These features are the judgment; the 
justification, or condemnation, of the deceased according to his 

conduct in life,and his consequent punishment or reward; the 
subsequent conflict of the justified with various powers of darkness, 
and his final triumph and manifestation in the light, i 

The principal features of the judgment are “thus ‘summed up 
by Dr, Tiele ;—“ Ma, the goddess of truth and righteousness, or 
Horos himself conducts him within, His soul is then weighed 
on the divine balance by Anubis, Horos and Thoth. The last men- 
tioned records the sum total, and, if it be possible, justifies the 
soul, Finally, he is brought by Horos before Osiris, who, seated 
upon his throne of judgment, with the hell monstèr before him, 
the four genii of the dead close by, and surrounded by the 
seventy- two judges, gives a verdict.” 
The testimony necessary for the justification of the deceased 

Jnelndes, according to one ancient canon, such as the following :— 
“ I have not oppressed the miserable; I have not imposed work 
-beyond his powers on any servant; I have allowed no master to 
maltreat his slave ; I have injured no one; I have caused -no one 
to weep or-to perish with hunger, “I have not told lies, or 4 
or committed murder; I have not even ordered anybody to 
. treacherously put to death, I have not committed ea raia I 
© have not been a hypocrite, or licentious, or a drunkard. I have 
not falsified weights or measures; I bave not appropriated the 
animals of the divine offerings, or stolen anything belonging to 
he deity; I have not taken the milk from the mouth “of “the 
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EE: ; I have blasphemed neither the king nor my fatker, 
nor have I mocked God, or despised God in my heart. I have 
given bread to him that was huugry, water to him that was thirsty, 
-clothes to the naked, and shelter to the wanderer, ” 

If the deceased was condemned -he was sentenced to second 
death, This death, however; did udt extinguish consciousness ; 
it was rather eternal exclusion from the light, attended with ever- 
lasting torments, such as being compelled to eat and drink putrid 
food ; being cast into fire; being torn and devoured by an evil 
spirit. ° 

If the deceased was justified, the use of his mémbers was restored 
to him, “ especially of his mouth, that he might be able to utter 
the sacred words indispensable as a means of warding off the evil 
“spirits, and of his heart, which is the principle of Tife. ? Then, 
like the sun-god himself, he had to go through a series of terrible 
conflicts, passing through fifteen purtals, at each of which, new 
trials awaited bim. `“ Monsters attacked. him, he was menaced by 
Yangers, nets were laid to ensnare him; at one time he was 
obliged to travel through desolate tracts where nothing grew, and 
which were under the dominion of seven evil spirits.” ‘Eveti 
when be emerged from the under-world, his troubles were not at 
an end, In his voyage over the heavenly ocean, he was constantly 
in danger of falling overboard and being drowned. At last, with 
the aid of the sacred spear, aud by the magical power of the words 
from the sacred books and hymus which he had learnt upon 
earth, or carried with him, having overcome all enemies and sur- 
mounted all difficulties, he became a spirit of light aud could 
assume any form he pleased, cultivating the happy fields, and reap- 
ing fabulous’ hafvests, or accompanying the sun-god in his bark 
by day, aud shining in the heavens as a star at night. 

To place the deceased in possession of the potent formulae just - 
referred to, was the object of the “ Book of the Dead.” The first 
sixteen chapters of the collection were described, in the words 
written at the head of the first, as “ Chapters by the magical 
power of which the deceaséd may issue forth at will during the . 
day, and accompany the sun in his triumphal march. ”- About the. 
meaning of the expression “during the day,” some difference of 
opinion “exists. Lepsius would refer it to the great day of judg- 
ment. But the justification of the deceased, as..we have seen, 
depended entirely. on his conduct during his life upon earth, It 
vas in the conflict that. followed, and not during the judgment 
it8elf, that he required the assistance of the sacred texts ; and 
there cau be no doubt that “the day,” whatever its’ precise 
meaning, referred to tlie state entered by him after he had achieved 
victory in that conflict. There is some reason, however, to see in 
it the expression of a belief that for the justified soul, as for the 
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sun-god himself, the conflict was renewed every night, and this 
view is borne out by other passages in the “ Book of the Dead.” 

As might be supposed from the supreme importance of-the 
functions attributed to its contents, the Book of the Dead occupied’? 
a place in the mind and life of the Egyptian people to which the 
history of other sacred literatures furnishes no parallel. They 
_learnt it by heart; its most sacred texts were inscribed on their 
sarcophagi and on the cerements of the dead; and, where 
his relatives could afford it; the book: itself was buried, with 
him. 

Besides the “ Book of the Dead,” there were, however, other 
magical papyri which were held in hardly less respect. Among 
such compositions was the “ Book of the Breathings of Life,” con- 
taining similar doctrines, and supposed to be possessed of similar 
virtues, which was placed next the heart, beneath the left arm of 
the deceased. 

In estimating the ethical significance of the Egyptian eschat- 
ology, the fact to which we have already adverted, that, mot? 
withstanding the immense value attached to these texts and 
formuleg, they became of service to the deceased only after 
he had come successfully through the ordeal of judgment, is of 
the highest importance, Justification by works, in fact, preceded 
justification by faith. If. the deceased was condemned, not all 
the magical texts in the world could save him. What happened to 
„him in the opposite case; what was his fate if, though justified 
by his works in the day of judgment, he lacked the knowledge 
of .the magical words so necessary to-him in the subsequent 
conflict, we do not clearly know. There is reason, however, to 
think that even in this case he triumphed in the end. “ He 
who knows this book,” says one of the texts, “is one who in the 
day of resurrection in the under-world, arises and enters in; 
but he who does not know this chapter, does not enter in so soon 
as he arises.’ 

To the view held by the Greeks, that the doctrine, of metem- 
psychosis was included in the eschatology of the Egyptians, the 

_ results of modern investigation lend but a qualified stipport. 
No trace of a belief in metempsychosis, as understood by the 
ancient Greeks, is to be found in the sacred texts. . On the other 
hand, one of ‘the virtues attributed to the magical formula 
contained in the “ Book of the Dead” and similar documents 
was to enable the justified to assume, during the conflict in the 
under-world, the forms of any animals he pleased, for the purpose 
of baffling his enemies. 

í“ According to tbe “ Book of the Dead,” says Tiele, “the deceased 
may assume - all sorts of shapes—that of a sparrow-hawk, an 
adder, a crocodile-headed: god, in order by this expedient to 
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to trick lis enemies, exactly as we learn from the myths Osiris 
used to do. Not until after this is the soul, which always accom- 
panies the shade in the form of a ‘sparrow-hawk with’ human 
‘head, reunited to the body.. But all this eee in the king- 
dom of the dead, not on earth. b * Perhaps, 
at a later period there may have arisen among the in- 
habitants of the Nile valley, a dogma of the soul’s incarnation 
evolved’ from the ancient eschatology. If so, that dogma is 
certainly not ancient, and their original doctrine of immortality 
is nothing but a mystic representation arising out of sun- 
worship.” 

This feature in the eschatology of the Egyptians has its parallel 
in the position held by animals in their pantheon, and it is 
dificult to avoid the conclusion that there was an intimate con- 
nexion bétween the two. The precise nature of that connexion 
depends on the origin of their worship of animals, a question which 
is not fiee from obscurity. The most rational explanation of the 
batter is, that this worship was a survival of aboriginal fetichism, 
and thati its iucorporation with the religion of the dominant race 
was a concession to a conquered African population, very much as 
Hinduism, in its later forms, is the result of a fusion of the reli- 
gion of the Aryan invaders with those of the non- Aryan popu- 
lations whom they absorbed. 

In all probability, it was part of the belief of’ this aboriginal 
African population, that they would be converted, after death, into 
the animals which they worshipped during life. ' Hence, i in accord- 
ance with that spirit of compromise which was a marked feature 
of the Egyptian religion to the latest times, their adoption into 
the official pantheon. “ Hence, too, the inclusion among the pri- 
vileges. ọf the justified in a future state, of the power of 
assuming their -forms at will! While this theory furnishes an` 
explanation of the want of any organic connexion between the 
distinctive mythology of the Egyptians and the worship in ques- 
tion, it finds strong confirmation in the prevalence of such a 
form of fetichism among the surrounding African ‘tribes to the 
present day. 

In the course of the above attempt to put before the readers 
of the Calcutta Review a succinct account. of the eschato- 
logy of the Egyptians, reference has been made incidentally to 
certain femtures in their mythology. In the present state of our 
\knowledge of the subject, -a synthetic treatment of the several 
Teligious : systems which prevailed in different parts of the Nile 
Valley ‘and at different periods of its history, can lead to no 
satisfactory result, It seems doubtful, indéed, whether such a ` 
treatment is appropriate to the subject, At no time can it be 
said that a single religion prevailed throughout the country; no, 
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is any continuity to be found in the successive forms which the 
State religion assumied, Different systems, exhibiting a certain 
family likeness along with wide specific differences, flourished simul=_ 
taneously in different more or less clearly defined localities, and } 
now one, now another of these systems, dominated the rest, 
according to the proclivities of the reigning dynasty. 

Of all the cults, perhaps, that of Heliopolis, or Pa Ra, is at once 
the simplest, and that in which the common, are least complicated 
with variant, elements, At Pa’ Ra, as the name of the place implies, 
the worship ‘of Ra occupied the same position as that of Osiris at 
Thinis Abydos, with whom there can be no doubt he was éssen- 
tially identical. Like Osiris, he was a sun-god, and, like Osiris, 
he was a ‘dual divinity, Ra-Tum. As Ra, the god of the sun by 
day, the sun manifested, he was the offspring of himself. As 
Tum the god of the hidden sun,—not merely the sun at night, 
but the sun of primal chaos, before there was light at all—he was 
the father of himseif. In other words, Tum and “Ra were different 
manifestations of the same divine being ; Tum the pre-existent, thed 
one alone, before all things, and Ra his transformation. who, re- 
* turning into himself ‘in Amenti, the place of coucealmeut, is daily 
purified and renews his course in the light. 

In the hymns Chap. XV of the “ “Book of the Dead,” he is 
thus addressed :- 


“ Hail, thou who art come as Tum, and who hast been the Citate of the 
od!” 


“ Hail, thou who art. come as soul of the holy souls in Amenti !” 

s Hail, supreme among the gods, who by thy beauties dost illumine the 
kingdom of the dead |” 

“ Hail, thou who comest in radiance and travellest in thy disc 1” 

“ Hail, greatest of all the gods, bearing rule in the highest, reigning in the 


‘nethermost, heaven 1? 
* * kod * 


“ Hail, thou who hast slain the guilty ; ; thou who hast destroyed Apap 
(the serpent of darkness.”) = 
Associated with Ra-Tum were two other cosmogonic deities, 
Shu and his wife, Tefnut. Shu was the god of the atmosphere, 
and- Tiele considers that he represented the cosmic heat and light 
principle. Perhaps it would come nearer the truth to regard him 
as occupying in the cosmogonic system much the same place that. 
~ the æther occupies’in the theories of modern physicists The “Book 
of the Dead” describes Ra, the god of light and heat, as walking on 
the props of Shu. He was also tie son of Tum, and the suu “vase 
said to have begun to exist with the beginning of lis existence, In ° 
_ other words, he was a necessary condition of the manifestation of the 
“sun. Again in the “ Book of the Dead,” he is described as “ divid- 
ing “the waters which are uuder from those which are above the 
firmament,” an expression strongly reminding one of the phrase- 
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ology of; the more modern Genesis., Tefnut-was the wife of Shu. 
She was identified. with moisture. ard with the productive power 

Nature, and yet again as the destructive power. 

t The myth of Heliopolis,” says Tiele, comparing it with the 
Osirian myth, “represents the conflict between light aud . darkness, 
but in it Ra himself takes more the part of a king, general of his 
army ; the warrior-god in the strict sense of the word is a Horos 
of a lower rank, At the time of the commencement.of the new 
year, the cembat has come to an end, and Apap, pierced.through, 
is thrown imto the sea. This victory`is, however, neither décisive 
nor final ; the conflict begins again without ceasing. Every morn-’ 
ing, even when Ra is mounting into his bark, Apap makes an at- 
tempt to stop him, but in.vain. Four-times a year the opposition 
of the demon of darkness is made with redoubled energy, and Apap 

contests the right of Ra to be king, but on each occasion is vic- 
toriously repulsed.” 

“It would be. a mistake to see here nothing but a poetic 
yepresentation of the conflict between light and darkness in 
nature. | What we have here was at the first an article of faith 
among „the peoples of antiquity. They did uot know ‘with 
scientific certainty that every day darkness must give way to 
light, that the apparent course of the stars is su bject to fixed 
laws and to annual revolutions, The life of the sun, renewed 
each morning, was in their eyes a miracle, a result of the superior 
power of- the gods of light, and although the phenomenon 
was daily renewed throughout the course of innumerable cen- 
turies, its permanence was not believed in, or relied on, except 
by virtue of an aet of faith, of which the myths are the expression, 
the dogmas.” 

The” Osiris myth, while more complicated in its symbolism 
than that of Ra, is based on the same main ideas, Seb, the 
earth-god, the “Lord of the length of time and of eternity, 
and Nu or Nu-tpe, the goddess of heaven, and the cosmogonie- 
water, are the progenitors of the rest ; ; and Osiris is the sun-god 
who “dies every day and falls a prey every evening to the 
demon of darkness, the serpent Apap,” the place of the latter 
being su bsequently taken by Seb, the god of the scorching heat. 

Of the conception of Hords, Dr. Tiele says w; >- 

“The signification of his name Asar, As-iri, Avhich Lauth not 
long ago proposed to translate, ‘son of the earth,’ is indeed 
Yncertain, but that be cannot be other than a sun-god is evident 
if we notice his peculiar relation to Horos, the sun-god, who at 
one time is indentified with him, and then is called his father, 
and oftenest of all his son. Osiris is also designated as, son of 
Seb, the ga of the earth, and of Nu, g goddess of the heavenly 
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ocean, as grandson of Ra, the sun-god, par excellence, who is ` 
called first in his circle, the father of fathers, and of whom it is 
said that he is united with Osiris in Suteu-se-nen. ‘This ` ‘corg 
sion, that Osiris is a sun-god, is confirmed by a number of™s > 
pressions used regarding bim. In the hymns, his accession to 
the throne of his father is compared to the rising of the sun, and 
it is even said of him in so many words: ‘He glitters on the 
horizon, he sends out’ rays of light from his double feather and 
inundates the world. „with it, as the sun from out of the highest 
heaven” Like the sun he is called i in the sacred songs, Lord of 
the length of time. Yet it would be a great mistake to say that 
Osiris signifies the sun, He is the divine being who reveals him- 
self in the sun. One of his usual appellations is ‘ mysterious 
soul of the Lord of the disk,’ or simply ‘soul of the sun? He 
is thus the soul of the sun, not dying when it dies, its ever-abiding 
vital force, which at vights is displayed in the glittering cou- 
stellation of Orion, and in the morning is united again to the, 
revivified ‘body of the suv, He is also more definitely this in a 
special character. The operation of the sun is two-fold, beneficent 
and terrible; it quickens or it destroys life. The Greeks united 
both characteristics in Phoebus Apollo. The Egyptians kept 
them separate. They called Osiris Unnefer, that is, the good 
eing representing the beneficent power of the sun that triumphs 
‘always over the powers of darkness, and cannot be annihilated 
by those injurious powers that are also exercised by the sun. 
“That is thé original physical signification of Osiris, always 
evidently betrayed in words and symbols even after his moral 
significance came more into the foreground. Becoming ever 
more and more detached from nature Pand exalted above her, . 
he grew by degrees to be Lord of the universe (Neb ter), to” 
whom everything owed its origin, who formed the sun, and 
who makes it rise and set, the Lord of life without whom no- 
thing can live. How these conceptions arose out of the original 
-natural one is self-evident, and it is equally clear how he soon 
` became the type of the good man, of the human soul which 
is obliged to carry on a conflict similar to his against the powers- 
of death, and which finds in his victory a- guarantee of its own 
triumph, in his rising again a pledge of its own immortality.. 
From the most ancient times accordingly, we find the dead, 
both men and women, représented as identifying themselves witha 
him, their everlasting ideal. 
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> ArT. 1X.—ECONOMIO REFORM IN RURAI INDIA. 
(Cortinued from the“ Caleutta Review,” April 1882.) 
CHAPTER III. i 


l 
Cheaper Production ; to relieve indebtedness, 


“ Wherever we turn we find agriculturists burthened with debts running on 
at enormous rates of interest. In some districts, even provinces, the evil is.all 
absorbing, ‘a whole population of paupers, hopelessly méshed in the webs: of 
usurers, ”— Hints on Agricultural Reform in India, by Allan Hume. 

t Money-lenders are obviously as necessary to the Indian agriculturist as the 
seed which he sows, or as-the rain which falls from heaven to water his 


fields." — Sir John Strachey. : 
‘* The idea of Government being the money-lender to the agricultural classes 
is an indigenous one.....,...... The money-lender has taken the place of Govern- 
ment, ”— Hr, Æ. 0, Buck. - tae . 
“Step by step the Government has receded from its people.”—(The late) 
Sames Geddes. 
T object of the reforms proposed in the last two chapters 
has been to increase the ryot’s food, that is, his happiness, 
by securing a larger outturn for division between him and his 
‘landlord; a fairer share in the crop for him ; and, in particular, 
the full portion of the harvest which equitably belongs to him, as 
having been produced by his ‘improving’ energy and outlay. 
Let it!be supposed that these reforms have been carried out: 
that fixity of tenure, fair rent, and fair dealing with improve- 
ments have been conferred on the Indian cultivator, and that, by 
a combined effort of State, landlord, and ryot, the fields have 
been protected from drought to the widest possible extent. Will 
then the great task have been accompfished? Will rural India 
have been relieved from its wretchedness? The answer turns on 
the degree to which these reforms may emancipate the ryot from 
his present servitude to the money-lender and grain-dealer, aud 
enable him to work with his own, instead of borrowed capital, 
and secure for himself the full market value of ‘that part of his 
share in the grain-heap- which is not kept for food or seed. The 
probable extent of such emancipation cannot, of course, be calcu- 
Jated with any approach to precision. All that can safely be said 
is that, whatever may be the intensity of the- pressure of this ser- 
yvitude now, it will be greatly less then, On the one hand there is 
the direct improvement in the ryot’s financial position, produced 
Dy-the fixing of a fair rent; the stimulus to his productive energy 
represented by fixity of tenure and fair dealing with improvements ; 
and the’narrowed scope of one of the chief causes of his em- 
barrassments, by the better protection of his fields from drought, 
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and, when exceptional calamity befalls, by the equitable sharing of | 
the loss between himself, his landlord, and the State. On the 
other hand there is the melancholy fact ‘that indebtedness is- nob, 
the condition only, or even chiefly, of the helpless tenatit-at-will. X 
-Ori the contrary, ‘itis commouly observed that landholders are 
more indebted than tenants with occupancy’ rights, and. tenants 
with rights than tenants-at-will, a result obviously attributable to 
the fact, that the classes which have the best security’ to offer are 
the most eligible customers of the money-lender,” (Famine Com- ` 
mission Report, II, p. 131). Of the causes of indebtedness the 
Commission say that, among “the most prominent are the failure 
of crops from dronght, expenditure on marriage or other cere- 
monies, general thriftlessness, an improvident use of sudden infla- 
tions of credit, the exactions of an oppressive body of middlemen, 
and administrative errors, such as unsuitable revenue settlements ; 
and debt once incurred very rapidly grows with exorbitant rates of 
‘interest. ” Working on borrowed capital seems to have been an im- , 
memorial custom of the rural classes. “We have found,” say fhe 
Commission, “ no reason to believe that the agricultural population 
of India have at any known period of their history been generally 
free from debt, although individuals or classes may have fallen 
into deeper embarrassments under the British rule than was com-. 
mon under the native dynasties which preceded it, It has been 
usual for the landholders, in’ all times, habitually to have tran- 
sactions with the money-lender of their village, with whom they 
carry on arunning account on friendly terms, taking from him 
advances for seed and food in the months pr eceding the harvest, 
and handing over to him the greater part of their produce, from 
the raoney proceeds of which he pays their dues to the State, and 
places any balance to their credit.” (Report II, p. 180.) If this 
is true, then the rural classes may be expected to give up borrow- 
ing when the Ethiopian succeeds in changing his skin, 
‘Tt may perbaps be assumed that the net result of this perma- 
nent tendency to borrow, and of the modifying forces represented 
by the reforms already proposed, will be to reduce the general 


> indebtedness of the average ryot by at least two-fifths of its present 


extent. “This does not seem to be too extravagant an expectation. 
_ Without making some such guess as this, it is impossible to form 
any clear conéeption of the probable dimensions of the work 
remaining to be done, or to suggest, with any prospect of successa 
a machinery for doing it. If the assum ption under-estimates the. 
remedial effects of the reforms, then, to that extent, the bulk of 
the mischief remaining to be dealt with will be reduced, 

_ It is then assumed that, whatever may be the present ‘extent 
of the depression caused by the ryot’s chronic servitude to the 
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money-lender, two-fifths of it will gradually disappear on the ap- 
plication of the remedies already suggested, and that only three- 
fifths will remain for treatment by the further reforms about to be 
proposed. If, then, we can roughly measure the extent of the 
existing depression, we can also roughly measure the extent of the 
mischief which, on the above assumption, has to be attacked. 

Tbe Famine Commission have learned (loc. cit): from evidence - 
collected from all parts of India, that about one-third of the land- 
holding class are deeply and inextricably in debt, aud that at least 
an equal proportion are in debt, though not beyond the power of 
recovering themselves,” Their use- of the term landholding 
class includes occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will as well as 
land-owners. The evidencé on which this conclusion is based has 
not been published yet. Some of the data at hand for testing 
its correctness will now be noted, A summary of the Oudh 
replies to the Commission’s questions on this subject has recently 
been published in the Review of the Revenue Administration of 

Province. In the year ending 10th September 1881 the pro- 
rtion of tenants believed to-be indebted in 1878 is given as 

nging from 83 and 87 per cent, in Gondah and Pertabgarh to 75 
per cent. in Sitapur, Kheri, and Fyzabad, and 80 per cent. in 
Barabanki. The average proportion for the twelve districts is 60 
per cent, There are some indications in the summary that the 
extent of indebtedness has been. under-estimated, Thus, ia 
Partabgarh, it was reported in 1868 that the. very large malty 
of the cultivators were in debt. The conclusion, in 1878, that 
only 87 per cent. are in debt, is based on observations that extend- 
ed to only 48 cultivators in a population of 750,000. 

Tn the North-West Provinces many of the settlement reports 
give valuable statistics, collected over a much wider area than 
seems to have been examined in Oudb. ` 

In Cawnpore, out of a thousand cultivators Scamiued by Mr. 
Buck in Pargana Bilhaur, more than 70 per cent. had borrowed 
after the failure of the autumn crop’ of 1871. “The circum- 
stances of the Cawnpore cultivators are, generally speaking, very 
low ; they are, as a rule, under-fed, and have. not enough.clothes to 
keep | out the cold of the winter months.” An examination of 
over 2,000 cultivators, made by Mr. Wright, “with the greatest 
care, and much trouble in ascertaining “the: real truth, ’ “showed 
that only 87 per cent. were able to pay their. Kharif (autumn) rent 
‘rom the Kharif produce, and only 22 per cent, could sow their 
Rabi (spring) crop without borrowing the seed. (Settlement Report, 
pp. 116-118.) 

In Banda the peasantry are “ generally deeply involved in debt,” 
(North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, I], p. 110). In Hamirpur 
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ze a peasantry are not only in debt, but hopelessly so.” (Lb. 
. 181.) In Fatehpur, “the mass of the population is as poor as 
the lower agricultural classes are in all districts in the North- 
Western Provinces. The peasant with a small holding is very } 
little better off” (than tlie day labourer), ,“ as-he is so much at the 
mercy of the seasons, and is invariably in debt to his money-lend- 
er. When he has paid his rent, and fed and clothed himself 
and his family, he has notbing left even in a prosperous season, 
and in one even slightly unfavorable, he invariably. increases consi- 
` derably the burthen of that debt‘ which he has never been free 
from; which he probably inherited from his fathers, and which he 

‘will certainly hand down to his descendants.” (Gazetteer, North- 
Western Provinces, 1877.) 

In Gorakhpur, “ the cultivators are, as a class, ignorant, unenter- 
prising, and indebted....Their progress is still opposed by two 
great obstacles, ignorance and indebtedness....... The latter sweeps 
off into the coffer of the money- ‘lender their fair share of the d 
‘increased wealth’ of the district.” (North-Western Provir 

` Gazetteer, VI, p. 404). In Basti, “poor and indebted from | 
birth,” the peasant “ knows not better things....... If indebtedn 
is the lot of the tenant, it is none the less the lot of the landlor 
By both it is regarded as an immemorial custom, almost as 
necessary accident of existence.” (Ib, p. 690). Tn Aza 
garbh, says Mr. J. R. Reid, “ the mabajan i is indispensable to the 
agriculturist, for the latter’s great money-yielding crop is his sugar- 
cane... ..Poverty, habit, and sentiment are too strong for him, 
and he remains the mahajan’ s submissive constituent.......The great 
bulk of the agricultural population loses part of the value of its _ 
sugar produce.” (Settlement Report, p. 144). 

‘fn Mirzapur (Pargana Dudhi) “the cultivators are, asa rule, too A 
poor to procure seed except by borrowivg it from mahajans, ‘who 

. charge interest at exorbitant rates, which rob them of the profit an 

occasional good harvest yields: Iti is, L think, essential to the pros- 

perity of the State that trustworthy, cultivators, needing advances 
to procure seed, should obtain themat very low interest, if the 
season is favora) ble, and without interest ifit is adverse.” (Dudhi 

- Administration Report, 1874-75.) . In Benares the mass of the 

population is in extreme poverty. (Gazetteer, North Western Pro- 

vinces, 1877.) -In the poorer parts of Ghazipur, the peasantry - 
are generally in debt, but in the richer parts they are well off, 

` In Jhansi, “the ‘people are in a chronic state of indebtedness’ 

to the village banker.” (North Western Provinces Gazetteer ” II. p. 

285.) In ‘Lalitpur “the cultivators are for the most part tenants- 

at. will, deeply "involved in debt to the village banker.” (b, p. 342.) 
-Ina Jalaun “ the normal. state of all of them (the tenants-at- 
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will) including the zamindar, is.\indébtedness -to the village 
banker.” (Ib., p. 226.)..In Bijnor “the greater part of the rural 
population, whether labourers, small tenants, or ‘small proprietors, 
‘are in most instances wretchedly poor. They are badly housed, 
badly fed, badly clothed, .and have hardly: any interest in life 
beyond the care of sustaining it.” (Jd, V, p. 331.) 

Of Moradabad Mr, Smeaton says,:— The great mass of the 
cultivators require regular periodical. loans for their business ., . 
Where the trade consists merely in temporary advances repaid 
fast (season) by fast, I do not* think it does much harm..... 
When, however, the loans are not’ cleared off, and the cultivator 
„gets at all deep into the money lénder’s books, the matter changes. 
‘t is then customary for the creditor to take over the whole of 
‘he cultivator’s grain or cane juice, and dispose of it to the best ad- 
S89\tage for himself, giving the debtor credit for a price always 
atag » 800S ? p y 
Slfoewhat, and -sometimes very* much, below the current rate. 
Pie creditor then advances the debtor sufficient means just to 
subsist and work his land, and this goes on till he either decamps 
or dies. Under such circumstances the’ cultivator is little better 
than a slave. Iam glad to say, however, that I do not think 
that such-cases are very common.” (Settlement Report, p, 63), 

Of Bareilly the late Mr. Moens wrote :—“ The peasant’s 
condition is one of perpetual debt, but not therefore of misery. 
Debt is considered, like labour, the natural lot of his class, an 
unpleasant, bat inevitable, accident of existence. He therefore 
incurs it as recklessly, and bears it with as blithe a patience, as 
his father did before him..... Enquiries made during settle- 
ment in ninety-three villages, taken at random from various parts 
of the district, showed that but 66.8 per. cent of the peasantry 
‘borrowed their seed grain, and that of those who did, the majority 
repaid the loan at harvest.” (North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, . 
V., p. 627.) In Pilibhit “as a rule, either the landlord bimself, 
or a bunneah, steps in and advances on the crop. The tenant 
pays interest instead of rent, and the sum he pays as interest pays 
nothing as land revenue into the State coffers.” (Settlement Re- 
port, p. 28.) 
'.In Agra the circumstances of-54,791 cultivators, in five parganas, 
were ascertained ; lists being made out by the village accountants 
‘of the number of tenants in each village known to be out of 
ydebt, and the number who worked on borrowed capital. 78 per 
‘cent, were found to be in debt. Jn pargana Firozabad, “if a 
tenant takes an advance of cash to pay his rent when the crops 
are ripe, he pays one’ auna per rupee per mensem as interest, 
or 75 per cent. per annum. This is double the ordinary rate.” 
In pargana Fatehabad only. 11 per cent. of the cultivating body 
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were found to be clear of the village banker’s books, and 89 per 
cent, were in debt, (Settlement Report, p. 24). In Muttra, says 
Mr. Whiteway, “ the .grain-dealing class comprises a guild_or 
fraternity, ‘to which not only no outsider’ not of the caste cant 
get admittance, but which also monopolizes the money lending ` 
or banking trade. Thus the members, be they bannias or zamin- . 
dars, can compel the producer, who’ lives solely by the advances 
they grant him, to bring his produce to their shops and prevent 
him getting the full open market value for his goods: 

` The cultivator is therefore Hot only crippled by the heavy. 
interest he has to pay, but alo by the low price he is compelled 
to take for his produce.” (Settlement Report, p: 90.) In- 
Farukhabad “the village bannia and the land-owner still retain for 
themselves the exclusive right of advancing money to the peasants 
‘and thereby retaining them’.in their power.’ (North Western 
Provinces Gazetteer, 1877). In 1867 Mr. C. A. Elliott stated . 
that he was afraid that the vast majority of Farukhabad tenants ,” 
came under the category of the cultivator who lives from hand ` 
to mouth, making over his whole crop to his bannia, and borrow- 
ing from him food and seed-corn, and money to pay bis rent. 
“I have employed,” he wrote, “several capable men to make a 
sort of census of the cultivators, dividing them into classes accord- 
ing to their borrowing or not borrowing ‘seed-corn, and the 
general result of their replies is, that only about five per cent. 
‘borrow neither, and that about sixty or seventy per cent. of the 
cultivators borrow both kinds of corn.” (Settlement Report, Appx. ` 
Pargana Kans.) The interest. charged is nominally 25 per cent. 
but is.really- much more, ‘The lender takes advantage of the 
natural fall in prices between the time of sowing, when they > 
are highest, and of reaping when they are lowest, The terms” 
.of the account are astutely -shifted ‘from kind to cash 
when- grain is.dear, and.: from cash to kind’ when it is 
cheap. Thus, if ten seers of seed are borrowed for the spring 
sowing in Kartik (October-November) when the price is Rs, 4 per 
‘maund of 40-seers, the lender’s books debit the borrower with 
R. 1. At the reapings in Baisakh (April-May) when the market ` 
rate has fallen to (let us say) Rs. 2 the maund, the cash figure 
‘is reconverted to grain, and the debt appears as 20 seers. Interest 
is now added at the rate of 25 per cent, which raises the sum to 
25 seers. As ‘a matter of fact much more than 14 times the loat 

a 


is repaid. In the extreme case jast taken, the debtor returfi 
24 fold.” (North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, VI. p 6 

Mr. Beames mentions even worse cases. “I have heard,” he says, 
writing of Gorakhpur and Champarun, “ of cases where grain. was 
lent at siwdiyd, or 25 per cent. the first harvest, at deorhiyd, or 50 
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per cent. the second, at tinpawiy4, or 75 per cent. the third, and 
soon; so that out of an original amount of one maund lent, a 
bt of 100 maunds had (owing to bad harvests, and various addi- 
tional extortions) arisen in two years. The lenders are generally 
zamindars, and thereis a class of Rajputs converted to Islam, and 
called Thakuréis, who have- earned-a specially bad name by this 
practice. During the famine of 1867- the houses of these men 
were naturally frequently pillaged. In some cases, bands of starv- 
ing ryots, headed by their puțwari (accountant), surrounded the 
bursting gravaries of these men, aiid helped themselves to the con- 
tents, the patwari writing down each person’s name, and the 
amount taken by him, and then handing the list to the owner, when 
they all departed quietly and orderly to their houses, after pro- 
mising to repay when times improved.” (Supplemental Glossary, 
I., p. 231). Of Etawah Mr. Neale says :— I think that there can 
be no doubt, from the enquiries made personally from cultivators, 
that, with very few exceptions, they just get enough to eat and to 
clothe themselves with, and no more, Asa body they are in the 
bauia’s hands, who doles out to them a just sufficient allowance.” 
(Settlt. Rep., p. 103). In Etah “ there is still .. a large amount of 
indebtedness to the village money-lender, though the people, as a 
rule, appear well-fed, well-clothed, and well-housed.” (N.-W. P. 
Gazetteer, IV, p. 85). In Dehra Dun, “in the Dun proper, the pea- 
santry have not extricated themselves from a condition of indebted- 
ness to the village-banker, but in Jaunsér Bawar, they occupy a 
comparatively enviable position, free from debt.” (Impl. Gazr. III, 
p. 74y. In Saharanpur, “ the peasantry (with the exception of the 
sturdy Rajputs and Gujars ..... Jare, as elsewhere, ina most miser- 
able condition, being, to all intents and purposes, merely serfs of the 
petty money-lenders, who not only exact ‘usurious interest, but also 
sell with light weights and short measures, and buy according to 
standards arranged on the opposite principle. Again, if aman 
borrows twenty rupees to-day, and pays the equivalent in grain or 
otherwise within thirty-six hours, inexorable custom’ compels him 
to give from six to twelve months interest all the same, at the rate 
usually charged,” (North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, I, p. 227.) 
In Aligarh “the mass of the agricultural classes are fairly well- 
to-do, but while some are substantial farmers, with a good stock 
of cattle and a reserve for a bad season, many still discount the 
pharvest at the door of the village money-lender, and rely upon his 
‘advances for food and seed alike.” (Zb. p. 461). In Meerut “ most 
of the peasantry are never out of debt from the time they begin 
life to their déath. The cause of this is the enormous rate of in- 
terést exacted from them by native mahajans and séhukars,, A 
cultivator, if not a proprietor, who borrows money for ever so short 
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a period less than a year, has to enter into a contract by which he 4 
engages to give four annas dn every rupee borrowed by somè cer- 
tain date within the year, and, in addition to this, he binds himself 

to sell his corn to the banker at fiom one to two seers above BANA 
market rate of the day when the grain has-been winnowed. Thus, 

on dn ordinary loan for six-months, a cultivator has, as a rule, to 
pay interest at the rate of sixty percent. per annum. The cultiva- 
tors are now so indebted, that mahajans have become necessary to 
their existence.” (Jd. ITI, p. 297). i , 

In Bengal “ the indebtedness of the cultivätor as a class is not só 
serious as it once was, but it still largely exists. It.is worst in 
Behar, less in Central and Western Bengal and Orissa, and least 
in Eastern and Northern Bengal, where it has, in places, altogether 
disappeared. The ordinary rates of interest are as high as...... 
374 per cent. per annum, and 50 per cent. is usually paid as in-- 
terest on rice advances. The security is the standing crop. The 

_creditors are generally the village bunkers, but often also the saa 
mindars ‘or landholders.” (Imperial Gazetteer, IL, p. 25). oa 
` In Bombay the cultivators “ chronic condition of indebtedness 
to the village money-lender has produced consequences not dissimi- 
lar to those caused by the zamindari system in Bengal, No inter- 
niédiate rights in the soil have been suffered to grow up between 
the cultivator and the State, but the personal obligation under 
which the cultivator has placed himself towards the money-lender, 
enables the latter to appropriate to himself the unearned increment 
as completely as if he wére a landlord.” (Zb. p. 193.) 

In Madras the bannia is as prominent a figure in rural life ag 
elsewhere. “ He shares the money gained from the produce of the 
land with the Government, and his share is generally a very large 

. one, He is the great evil, though at the same time the great ne~ 

cessity, of the village...... Nominally it (interest) may be only 24, 

or 80 per cent. per annum, but in reality it is 75, or even one hun- 
dred. This is brought about by the way in which the interest is 
| made up. It is reckoned on the whole sum for the whole time that 
the money has to be repaid......It often happens that a small debt 
in the beginning is swelled into a very large one by continual 
renewals, and is in:the end perhaps paid half a.dozen times 
over. Itis no wonder that the ryots are so miserably poor. Z¢ 

has been recommended that the Government should open a 
bank to. lend money to the ryots on the security of theing 
crops. If some thing of the kind could be done, it would 
do more good for the ryot than almost any thing else.” (“ Calcutta 
Review,” April 1875, p. 277. “ Rural Madras” by F. Goodall.) 

Speaking of India generally, Dr. Hunter says:—“ It has 
been my duty to make inquiries. in every province of India 
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as to the interest which money yields. I find that for small 
loans to the. cultivators the old native rate of 873 per cent 
“Per annum still prevails.” (“.Etgland’s Work in India,” p. 42). 
And the Famine Commission remark :—“ At present 24 and 
‘26 per cent are commonly paid by agriculturists, rates which 
would be fatal to successful: agricultural enterprise in any 
country.” (Report IL p, 135; f 

These extracts show that the Famine Commission had ample 
grounds for their conclusion that two-thirds of the landholding. 
classes are more or less seriously in debt. | 

As there are no data for computing the degree of indebted- 
ness prevailing in the different provinces, its total extent cannot 
be directly measured. It can only be indirectly and imperfect- 
ly represented, by noting the proportion -of the rural population 
found to be indebted. But this flaw in the analysis is not 
of seriotis consequence, The ‘uncertainty caused by it, makes 
impossible to calculate the period required for removing the evil, 
fp proportion of the indebted population which no reforms 

extricate. But it does not affect the process of ascertaining 

the means by which the financial position of every producer may 
be improved, whether he be an independent capitalist,’ or over 
head and ears in debt. The lines to be followed in cheapening 
the cost of production, and in securing a better market for the 
commodities produced, can be traced out with sufficient precision 
without knowing the details of the producer’s bank account. | 

In the attempt now about to be made to mark out these 
lines’ of action, the actual extent of the indebtedness of rural 
India will be treated as an unknown quantity. The numerical 
proportion of the rural class involved in debt will be treated 
as a known quantity, vig., two-thirds. It will be assumed that 
the economic reforms already proposed will gradually remove 
two-fifths af the existing indebtedness, and also that this pro- 
portion of two-fifths will obtain numerically as well as quanti- 
tatively; that is to say, that two-fifths of the indebted 
cultivators will be freed from debt by the same process that 
will gradually extinguish two-fifths of the total debt. It follows, 
upon these assumptions, that the scope of the further reforms 
will be to relieve the indebtedness of ths of 2rd’s=2ths of the 
rural classes, 
por the purpose in view it will not be necessary to carry 
the enquiry up to the non-cultivating Jand-owner or down 
so the day labourer. My object will be attained if I can succeed 
in showing how the impoverishment of the cultivating’ class 
may be greatly diminished by cheapening its cost in producing, 
and by enhanciug the realizable value of its produce. | 

’ 21 
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The first thing to do is- to ascertain, approximately, the 
number of persons -contained in the class, and so. obtain a 
definite idea of the scale on which the work has to be done: oe 
. The following table gives for Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the ` 
North-Western. Provinces, Punjab, Oudh, and the Central Provin- 
ces, the number of ryotwari and tenant-boldings, as ascertained 
by the Famine Commission (Report IT, pp, 111, 115 and 116) ; the 
number of. holdings represented by two-fifths of the'total, number ; 
the number of districts in each of these seven provinces, and the 
average number of holdings (at two-fifths of the whole) to be dealt 
‘with in each district. . 

Assam, British Burma, the Berars, and Ajmir are excluded from 
the calculation, because the question.of the indebtedness of culti- 
vators-has not there been raised, 






































- {Total nüm- : j Average num- 
: ber of ryot- į Two-fifths | Number | ber of hol¢’-~ 
PROVINCE. -| wari or ten-| of total ` of to be do 
ant hold- | number. `| districts. | with inc 
ings. prea E sae io 
. Tee er sa ae l > i SFN 
Bengal ae gy 9,752, Bad. "3,901, 183 43(a) 90,724 ~~ 
North-West Provinces. |. 2,700,000] 1,080,000 l avy 29,189 
Oudh si - ee (8/1,510,649} 604,256. |> 12 50,854 
Punjaub > ~. s| 1,640,000) 656,000) (c)81 , 21,161 
Central Provinces oh ` 302,221 9 f 15,906 
Madras -© ue o oe, 956,825 (a19 i “50,359 ; 
Bombay (including Sind) ... f 1,867,622) 647,048 | 92(e) 24,865 
Total 2. e $0,118,765 8,047,508 | 183 zA 





Note. —(a. r) Caleuttà omitted. ° ` (è) Siùla omitted. 
(b), Taken, from, Tevenn Admi- - (d.) Nilgiris and: Madras city omitted, 
“nistration Report, 1880-81, -  (@) Bombay city oniitted, 
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The next step is to form a distinct conception of the pro- 
bable magnitude of the financial part of the business, The likeliest 
of getting at this séems to lie in working out, approxi- 
Dih., the amount of rental paid ‘by the cultivators concerned, 
and the ‘probable ratio between their annual rent and the 
advances ‘annually required by them. Now, two-fifths of the 
cultivators of the seven provinces will. pay two-fifths of the 
gross rental, and, cousequently, two fifths of the land revenue, 
The. following table (cols. 3 and 5) shows approximately 
what two-fifths’ of the revenue and rental will amount to, It 
assumes for the four temporarily settled -provinces that the 
rental is double the revenue, as it is generally understood to 
be ; and that in Madras and Bombay the rental and’the revenue 
are identical: For Bengal it takes the rent as. valued under 
the District Boad Cess Act. 





3 Approxi- 
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North-West Provinces... | 4,24,67,440| 1,69,86,976| 2 : 1 | 3,39,78,952 



































Oudh poo 8 R 1,44,91,470 57,96,588 2 : 1] 1,15,93,176 
Punjanb aa wu. | 2,00,58,140 "auasi a : 1| 1,60,46,512 
Central Provinces B 6i,46,580 eels 2.1 49,17,224 
Madras bag 4,54,50,130| 1,81,80,082| 1: 1 1,81,80,052 
Bombay we em (8,69.48,660] 1,47,77,494) 1 : 7 1,47,77,424 
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a Rs. Rs. > Rs. 
Total : ae. 120,28,21,270 8,11, 28, 508 sees 15,19,55,540 
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There is an extraordinary lack of data -for estimating - the 
probable proportion between rent and advances,, In 1869 Mr. 
C. A. Elliott supposed “that in the entire North Western Pro- 
vinces fully ten. million sterling is borrowed by the 4 ica 
culturists for seed and food grain, rent and revenue, clothing: +sw 7 
other expenses. (Revenue Reporter, Vol. IV. No. IL. p. 84). ‘The 
steps by which this estimate was reached were not published. 
It points to a proportion of about | 4 to 1 as subsisting between 
advances and reut, The point was carefully enquired into 
some time ago by the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Allahabad, Mr. J. S. Mackintosh. - Mr. Mackintosh cousulted 
many officers, European and native, about it.. Every officer 
consulted by him was of opinion that, on an average, not less 
than the rent paid or payable for the land, was borrowed yearly 
for the cultivation of it. His own view, which he has kindly 
communicated to me, is that in an ordinary year, in the North- 
West Provinces, the amount borrowed is nearer fifteen than ten 
millions, and that in a year of severe distress, it is betwe 
twenty and'thirty, and probably nearer thirty than twenty. 4 

If we were to assume that in the North-West Provinces: 
the average borrowing of the borrowing cultivator is oné-and~ 
a-half times his rent, we should, probably, be not far from 
_the mark, Forin these provinces the existing tents, “taking 
one year with another, and valuing the produce at the low 
rates which it realizes locally at harvest time,” represent about 
one-third of the gross produce. (Pioneer, 18th October 1881). 
If, therefore, the average borrowing is one-and-a-half times tlie 
rent, it is-equal to half the value of the gross produce at 
harvest. It is unlikely to exceed this proprotion. For, as a 
rule, the cultivator has no security to offer but his crop, and 
of that, since one-third is practically hypothecated to his land- 
lord as security for the rent, only two-thirds can be mortgaged 

-by him as security for advances, But these two-thirds are 
not more than enough to repay a loan equal to one-half the 
value of the crop with interest at 33 per cent. : e. g., if a year’s 
gross produce of a cultivator’s holding is 100 maunds, 4. of 
this, or 834 maunds, is the landlord’s share and cannot be 
borrowed upon. 66 4 maunds represent the security on which 
the cultivator can borrow. If he borrows up to the value of 
half the gross produce, or 50 maunds, he has borrowed as much 
as he can repay with interest at 33 4 per cent (= 16 3 maunds)4 
out of his own share of the crop. Now 33 per cent is lowe 
than, the average rate -of interest between bannia and cul- 
tivator, On the other hand, a. large part of the cultivator’s 
borrowing is to’ pay bis rent, and for this part, of course, 
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he can and does give his Jandlord’s share ef- the crop as security. 
Allowing for these considerations, it seems probable that, on 
n average, the sum annually borrowed does not exceed the value 
if half the gross produce, or one-and-a-half times the, borrower’s 
‘ent. Applying this assumed proportion to the whole area under 
‘eference, I give in the following table, for each of the seven 
orovinces, the probable amount of annual advances (in two-fifths 
of the holdings), the average per district, and the average ad ance 
oer holding. l 
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North-West Provinces | 3,39,73,952] 5.09,60 928 37 SUTT 29,189 47 
: 
Oudh ows | -1,75.93,176] 1,73 89.764 12 24.49.147 50,354 28 
Punjaub ee 1,60, 46,512] 2-40,69.768) , 3t 7-78, 444 21,161 36 
Central Provinces .. 49,179,224 73-75,336 19 | 3,88, 201 13,906 24. 
Madras 1.81,80,¢52 2,92,70,078 19 | 14538-267 50,359 28 
Bombay td 1.47577:424 2,21,66,136 22 | 10,07,55t 24,965 40 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Total a+ | 15979.55)540] 22179533-310 183 12455537 43:975 28 











The amount, then, to be yearly advanced, on these assumptions, 
will be Rs 22,79,38,810 (=£ 18,994,442, at Is, 8d. to the 
rupee), to the cultivators of 8,047,503 holdings. The average 
advance will be Rs. 28 (=£1. 18s. 4d.) per holding, ranging 
from Rs. 24 in the Central Provinces to Rs, 47 in the North- 
Western Provinces, The average amount to be annually advanced 
in each district will be Rs, 12,45,537 (=£103,794) varying 
from Rs. 3,898,201 in the Central Provinces to Rs, 18,30,251 in 
‘Bengal. And the average number of holdings to be dealt with 
in each district will be 43,975, ranging from 15,906 in the 
Central Provinces to 90,724 in Bengal. ; 

Assuming that these figures represent, approximately, the 
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amount of capital required and the number of persons requiring 
it, the administrative problem for solution presents itself in the 
shape of these three questions :— - =a 
(1.) Can the State furnish the required nineteen millions? = | 
(2.) If it can, ought it to do so, or should it leave the enterprise 
to private capitalists ? - 
{3.) By what agency, and in what mode, should the advances, 

‘if made by the State, bé distributed and recovered ? 

(1.)—Cun the State furnish the required nineteen millions ? 

The total sum believed to be required (Rs. 22,79,33,310) is 
not much in excess of the land revenue (Rs. "90, 28,21,27) 
. of the seven provinces, The period within which it would be 
lent and recovered would be very. sbort, probably four mouths 
‘or less for advances on the kharif (autumn) crop, and six months 
or less for advances on the rabi (spring) crop. If, therefore; 
it were found’ possible to use the Rabi collections of land revenue- 
as a fund from which to make the Kharif advances, and t 
use the Kharif collections for the Rabi advances, the collectie 
so appliéd would be regularly replaced within four and six montii,. 
or less, respectively. The investment of capital in these advances 
is not an investment of the ordinary kind, in which the capital 
- is permanently sunk, and only the interest on it is recovered. 
Nor,, probably, would more than half of a-year’s total advances 
be outstanding at’ any given date. If, therefore, ways and 
means could be so manipulated as to admit of the application 
of the receipts from land revenue to such charges as would 
not fall due, or could, without inconvenience, stand over ‘till 
October-November and April-May of-each year, the required 
amount of eapilal could be regularly provided by the State, 
without any borrowing, and in the most natural and con-' 
venient way possible. That such an adjustment of ways and 
means is practicable, I have very little doubt. My belief is 
based on a consideration of the large amount of the cash balances ; 
of the fact, that the nine and.-a half millions of revenue, (to be 
twice a year temporarily diverted in their passage. from the district 
‘treasuries to their ultimate recipients), are less than a sixth 
part of the total State income; and, of the considerable extent 
to which many disbursements, —é.g.among others, those for 
interest, pensions, furlough- allowances and “purchase of storés 
are made, -not monthly, but ‘quarterly and half yearly. / 

(2. \—If the State can furnish the capital, ought it to i aos 
or should. it leave the enterprise to private capitalists ? 

It is everywhere admitted that the scarcity of local capi- 
tal injuriously retards the development of the material re- 
Sources of India, and that the rate at which, at this day, 
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private capital is advanced to the cultivator, “would be -fatal 
to successful agricultural enterprise in any country,” and is one 
yof-the most powerful factors in producing the present depression. 
‘There are no signs that private enterprise is about to come 
to the cultivator’s relief on any large scale, or on any scale at . 
all, where the cultivator has no substantial ‘security to offer. 
Nor ‘could private enterprise, even if ready to come forward, 
offer its accommodation nearly so cheaply as the Government 
can. For the Government can borrow more cheaply than any 
one else, if capital has to be raised by borrowing, and @ alone 
would seek to make no profit out of the transaction, but merely 
to pay working expenses and secure itself against loss, fal 

The Government of: India, as chief landlord, is distinctly 
bound to relieve, in all practicable ways, the wretchedness of its 
tenants, to improve their ‘material condition, and make it 
possible for them to do justice to ‘the land they till so toilfully. 
~ Power, and opportunity, and relation, constitute, more than 
any thing else, the measure of duty. If, as I believe, the State 
in’ India can, without serious difficulty, give immeasurable relief 
to millions of its-suffering people by itself supplying the capital 
they want, then, for the “ Má-Báp” of the Indian ryot- to 
withhold that help, is, to compare a political with a human 
relation, -almost as unnatural as for the mother to forget her 
sucking child. - o 
- This view, however, of State duty and capacity is not at present 
held by the Government of India. In. the recent proceedjngs . 
of the Legislative Council (26th October and 2nd’ November 
1882 ) the question has been curiously mixed up with the amend- 
ment of the Land Improvement Act. And the strange conclusion 
as been arrived at, that, because in Berar revenue-paying culti- 
vators are unwilling to take advances for improvements, lest they 
should disturb the harmony of their relations with the village 
money-lender, theréfore, this is the real reason of the general fail- 
ure of the Land Improvement Act all over India, and, therefore, 
Government had better hand over to companies or banks, conducted 
by private enterprise, the whole business of advances to the agri- 
cultural classes, (whether for improvements or any other purpose), 
except the business, of recovery. It is, however, admitted by the 
Government, that it will be difficult to take this step in Northern 
India, “the main reason being that, in Northein India, the ryot 
‘has no- transferable right of property, and that his crops are 
already hypothecated, in the first instance, to the landlord.” 

This very difficulty may, I hope, be the means of leading the 
Government to consider whether, at all events in Northern India, 
another and better course is not.open to it than that-of throwing away. 
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a- great opportunity for. bridging the widening gulf between the 
rural classes and itself; of handing over the Tyot toa new and 
foreign species of bannia; and of. jnvolving the chief landlord-in 
the toil and odium of collecting the. money- -lender’s- demands, 

(3) By what agency, and: in, what mode, should the advances, 
if made by the State, be distributed and recovered ? 

In the belief that useful help towards a sound decision of this and 
of the last question is to be gained by looking back, I allot a consi- 
“derable part of this chapter. to the following attempt to review 
historically past State action in India in this matter of assisting the 
supply of agricultural capital. 

State advances to cultivators were a feature of the revenue 
system introduced in 1582, A. D., by Akbars great minister- of 
finance, Raja Todar Mal. The revenue officer of those days, 
when the true business of a collector seems- to have been under- 
stood a good deal better-than it is now, was instructed “to conei- 
der himself the immediate friend of the husbandman. «s... He 
must assist the needy husbandman with loans of money, “and 
receive payment at distant and convenient periods.........let him 
learn the character of every husbandman, and be the immediate 
protector of that class of subjects.” (Gladwin’ s Ain Akbari, quoted 
in Calcutta Review, vol. 44, p. 378). 

- Todar Mal’s system was, ‘only a continuation -of a plan com- 
menced by Shir Shah’, who “was intimately acquainted with the 
revenue, and agricultural system of India—a knowledge without 
which no ruler of that country, whatever his abilities may be, can 
hope to do justice to his subjects.” (Cowell’s Elphinstone, p. 541, 
and Erskine’s India under Babar and Humaiun, II, p. 442). Shir 
Shah’s system, again, was based upon “ the-old rerit-roll of that 
unacknowledged originator of all later Indian revenue systems; 
Sikandar bin .Buhlol (Lodi).” (Thomas’ Pathan Kings, p. 437.) 
It is, therefore, probable that from a much earlier period than that 
of Todar Mal’s reforms, State: advances had formed an integral 
part of the imperial revenue system. This probability is greatly 

„increased by the fact that one of the highest and earliest ex- 
pounders of the Muhamadan law, Abu Yusuf (born A. D. 731) 
prescribes such advances : “ Aboo Yoosoof has said that the Imam 
(Muhamadan Chief) should lend the owner of the land, from the 
public treasury, as much as will enable him to buy cattle and 
implements of husbandry, and take-from him a deed, binding hims: 
self.to cultivate the land; and, when the grain is ripe, he may take, 
from it the Khiraj (land revenue) and what he lends him will be a 


- _ debt against the owner of the land.” (Extract from the Fatawa 


Alamngiri, Baillie’s Land-tax of India, p. 15). Shahjehan’s vizier, 
Saiadulla Khan, “the most able and upright minister that ever 
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appeared in India,” ( Elphinstone) “combined the duties of 
Amin and Faujdar in one person, and appointed him superinten- 
@emt of a chakla (or circle) of several parganas....,.... It 
‘was his business’ to encourage agriculture, to make advances, 
station watchmen over the ripening crops, and report when 
any indulgence and leniency appeared expedient. ‘This system last- 
ed during the time of Aurangzeb, aud till the dissolution of the 
Empire.” (Elpliinstone). 

A firman of Alamgirs, dated 1668, A. D., addressed, soon after 
his accession, to the Diwan of Guzerat, directs that the land 
revenue shall be collected “in the mode and proportion enjoined 
by the holy law and the tenets of Huneefah, as laid down in 
the following articles:—First, you will deport yourself towards 
the ryots with kindness and humanity, and by wise regulations 
and practical expedients encourage them to extend their culti- 
vation, so that no land, capable of being rendered productive, may 
‘Yemain uncultivated. Secondly, at the-commencement of the 
season you will ascertain whether the cultivators are employed 
in their cultivation, or, appear inclined to neglect it. If they 
possess the means you will induce them to cultivate their lands 
by encouragement, and to those who require assistance, you will 
afford it..... Should it appear that the cultivators are -incapable 
of furnishing the meuns of cultivation, you will assist them with 
money, tuking security for the same.” (Selections from Hariugton’s 
Analysis, p. 95.) ae 
-~ Jaffir Khan, Nazim of Bengal from 1713 to 1726, A. D., dis- 
possessed the zemindars from the management of the collections, 
measured all the land-in cultivation, “and obtained information of 
“the ability of every husbandman in every village throughout the 
Soobah. To those who were so distressed as to be wnabdle to 
purchase the necessary implements of husbandry, or grain 
‘to sow their land, he advanced tuckavy, (takavi) and by this 
humane attention to the wants of individuals, cultivation was 
increased, andithe revenue consequently augmented.” (Transla- 
tion of a Narrativegof Transactions in Bengal under the Native 
Government, prepared by Mr. H. Vansittart, Governor of Bengal. 
Selections from Hsrington’s Analysis, p. 59.) In 1767, two years 
after Clive had obtained for the Company the Diwani, or fiscal 
administration, of Besgal, Behar, and Orissa, we find the first 
British Governmemt of Bengal already recognizing the necessity 
of, carrying on the native system of advances. 

““ Agreed,” say the proceedings of 2nd February 1767, “ that 
we write to the resident at Midnapore, observing to him that 
it will be unecessary for such advances to be made to the farmers 
„as may. enable them to go on with the cultivation of the lands, © 
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but that the rate of interest for such advances must never exceed 
12 per cent., agreeably to the positive orders lately received from 
the Company ; and that unless other means are found of supy#® 
ing .them at that rate, the money must be advanced out of the 
Company’s cash.” (Long’s Selections from the unpublished re- 
cords of Government, 1748 to 1767, I., p. 500.) ' 

To his minute, dated 2nd April 1788, on the rights of zemin- 
dars and talukdars, Mr. Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) 
appended a series of questions put to a former Nazim of Behar, 
Ghulam Hosain- Khan, (author of the Sair-ul-Mutakherin) and 
to the Roy Royar, who was, I suppose, a sort of Kanungo- 
General, Presumably these were the best informed natives that 
could be found in Bengal. Among their replies were the follow- 
ing:—“It is incumbent on the ruler to consider the ryots as 
entrusted to his care by Providence, to esteem them in the light 
of his own children, to protect them from oppression, to feel and 
participate in their miseries, and above all, to regard them with 
eye of benevolence and kindness. Such conduct cannot fail: of 
couciliating their affection and gaining their esteem.” 

“The duties of a zemindar comprehend a complete discharge 
of his revenue, the cultivation and improvement of his country, 
the protection and security of his’ ryots in conformity to the 
usage of the country, his conduct of any other affairs committed 
to him, and a constant observance of the orders and regulations 
of the Ruling Power.....Itis incumbent on him, in each case, 
to obey the Ruling Power. to be responsible for the affairs of his 
zemindary, to defend his country, and to cherish his ryots.” “The 
duty of zemindar and talukdar towards a ryot, is to guard and, 
protect him, to cherish and eucourage him, to advance him tukavy’ 
an case of need, to reduce his grievances, and if by any acci- 
dent he should have sustained a loss, to grant him an indulgence 
or allow him a remission, with a view to prevent his desertion, 
and to be responsible to-Government for his conduct.” (To the 
question, “what is the meaning of the term khidmat [service] 
ina zemindary sunnud ?’):—“To attend to the cultivation of 
the country; to promote its produce; to apportion purt of that 
produce to the purposes of cultivation, part to his own subsis- 
tence, and the remainder, under the head of revenue, for the 

"use of the State, and to be at all times obedient to the authority 
of the ruling power, are considered as the prescribed servicés oS 
a zemindar.” (Selections fiom Harington’s Analysis, pp. 141, 
148, 164, 166.) The rules passed at this time (1787-88, A. D.) 
for the guidance of the Collectors and Board of Revenue of the 
British territories in Bengal, were afterwards incorporated in 
‘Regulation I. of 1793. By sections 28 and 44 of this Regulation 
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the Board was authorized “to grant advances of tuckavy to pro- 
prietors or farmers of land where it shall appear essentially 
Mécessary, in proportions not exceeding five per cent. on the 
revenue payable from the lands to Government, reporting all 
such instances. to the Governor-General in Council.” For larger 
sums the Governor-General’s sanction had to be obtained. The 
interest to be taken was one per cent. per mensem, Collectors: 
were forbidden .to advance takavy without.the express sanctio# 
of the Board. Sections 40 of Regulation XIV of 1793, and 6 
of Regulation III. of 1794, made arrears of such advances re- 
eoverable as if they were arrears of revenue. Regulation V of 
1795 extended this and other revenue rules to the province of 
Benares. Regulation XXVII of 1803, regarding the collection of 
the revenuein the Ceded Provinces, allowed the tahsildars (section 
JI, clause 5) 114 per cent. on their gross collections, and bound 
them to defray all charges, cover all risks, “to make good 
‘all -balauces of revenue which may accrue in their respective juris- 
dictions, as well as such advances as Government may authorize 
them to make to ryots and others, for the purpose of assisting 
them in the cultivation of their lands.’ Clause 9 of the same 
section says-—‘‘ Tehseeldars shall make the usual advances of 
tuccavy at the proper periods, for the purchase of seed, cattle 
and implements of husbandry; taking bonds for the same, 
bearing interest at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum, The 
tuceavy bonds shall be attested by the Chaudries, Canongoes 
and Mukuddums (head Ryots); and the number of bigahs 
for the cultivation. of which the advance is made, shall be speci: 
‘fied in the bond.” These Regulations, with the exception of II of 
“1798, were not expressly repealed till 1873. But the provisions 
about advances seem to have fallen into disuse during the first - 
quarter of the present century. A striking instance of this, and 
of the unfortunate results, occurred in Cawnpore. The Settlement 
Officer (Mr. E C.’ Buck) writes :—“ The idea of Government 
being the money-lender to the agricultural elasses is an indi- 
genous one, Yearly advances of large amounts were made to 
the zemindars of this and other districts by the Nawab of Oudh’s 
Government, and the practice.was continued- for some years after 
the cession of the provinces, by the British Government, Mr. 
Welland, who was -the first officer in charge of this district 
igerites in 1802, .that-the “ subsistence. food, raiment, and dwellings 
of, the agricultural classes were mostly regulated and paid for 
from :the .funds furnished by Government.” Mr. Montgomery 
attributes much .of ethe embarrassment which occurred ` during 
the first thirty years of the century in this district, to‘the with- 
drawal of indigo advances and the stoppage of the-Company’s 
a & 
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_cotton factories ; and, in hunting up-old correspondence in the 
Commissioner’s office, I found ‘letters which showed that annual 
advances were made to the zemindars of Cawnpore of Rs. 1,00,0 
for the sugarcane crop alone up to 1808. In that year the Col 
lector deprecated a reduction in the ordinary allowance which he 
had received orders to make. He was peremptorily told that 
he must confine his advance for the year to Rs. 90,000 on account 
of the wish of the Governor-General that the mem of making 
advances should be gradually discontinued . . The large scale 
‘on which advances were made shows cleaily,. ‘that Government 
was in the~habit of redistributing to the zemindars, and 
‘through them to the cultivators, a large portion of the revenue 
which wus paid into the treasury. The Government was to the - 
community what the heart is to the body. The sudden stop- 
page of what must have been tothe agricultural body corporate 
ats life-blood, while the system of periodical bleeding was con- 
tinued, had the same effect which similar treatment would: h. 
upon the human frame. The members of the community,” 
whether of the first. or second degree, have been driven to pro- 
cure sustenance from another and external source, and the- 
money-lender has taken the place of Government. The culti- 
vation of crops which require any outlay of cash is carried on 
` by his aid ; he supplies the only agency by which coin can- be 
restored to circulation. But when a bad season, or the occasion 
of a marriage, has thrown a zemindar or cultivator into lis 
power, he has made use of the opportunity to deprive the farmer 
of his land, and the latter of his liberty .... The recourse of 
-gemindars and cultivators to money-lenders has the effect of 
diverting much of the rental fund from proprietors to usur ers 
. and Government has thereby lost a serious amount of re- 
venue: Money-lenders, too, have instituted the practice of making 
a separate income out of the interest on short loans to cultivators, 
instead of enhancing their rent-rolls. As the rate they charge is 
25 to 80 per cent., their unassessed income from this source 
must be enormous.” (Cawnpore Settlement Report, p 111). 

In 1815 the Collectors of the Ceded and Conquered provinces 
had to report on the prevailing rent systems. Only one of 
tle replies mentions the existence of Government advances— 
‘a plain indication that they were no longer extensively given. 
The Collector of Bareilly wrote :— “ advances, denominated 
cavy, are made by Government for the assistance of the Imd? z 
holders at the two annual periods of cultivation, for the repay- 
ment of which in the ensuing harvest a bond bearing interest 
is taken; this, again, is on “the same terms distributed by 
hem to their tenants. When the proprietor or farmer is anxious 
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for the improvement. of his lands, he frequently makes advances 
to his tenants considerably beyond what he himself hag 
received from Government. On the contrary, it sometimes 
sccurs that the proprietor, equally.-regardless of his own ‘and 
tenants’ interests, appropriates to his private use the advances 
made by Government for the cultivation of his estate.” (Selections 
from Revenue Records, North-West Provinces, 1818—1820, p. 
261. : 

T’ havo been unable to find any satisfactory record. of the 
reasons which led to the discontinuance of the Takavi system. 
Probably the chief causes were the growth of the Company’s 
indebtedness, and the increasing difficulty ‘of providing the 
annual remittance to England; the disorganization produced 
by the exactions of the early revenue assessments; the want 
of effective supervision; the’ competition of the parallel 
system of advances,—to silk weavers, for instance, —for the Com- 
pany’s investment ; and, after the Charter of 1813 had relaxed 
the Company’s commercial monopoly, the competition of 
advances by private capitalists. A ponderous Circular of the 
Allahabad Board of Revenue, dated 4th May 184], says (para 
241): “ Before submitting to the Board applications for Tuckavy, 
you should satisfy yourself that the money is really wanted 
to be applied to purposes connected with cultivation, and not 
to the liquidatien of balances or other unauthorized uses; 
and when Tnecavee has been authorized, the Collectors are 
to guard carefully against its improper application, (242) The 
only purpose for which disbursements are now ever sanctioned 
is, the construction or repair of works of permanent utility. 
(244). The condition prescribed” (in bonds for repaying advances 
for improvements) “should be strictly enforced, to prevent 
the ubuses which have rendered the common Tuccavee advance 
a source of evil instead of benefit to the country.” 

Similarly; the Direction to Revenue Officers (1846) remark, 
(para 45) :—* Such advances are common with native Govern- 
ments, and used frequently to be made under our own system. 
A vicious practice arose of making only nominal advances 
of Tuccavee, which were immediately carried to the Govern- 
ment account in liquidation of existing balances, and thus 
enabled the Collector: to exhibit a dear balance sheet. This 
was quite inadmissible, and has thrown discredit on such 
dvances.” It is deplorable to trace, in these extracts, the 
koe a of a valuable indigenous institution, because abuses 
in its workirg were allowed to grow up Delirant reges; 
plectuntur Achivi. The ryot pays for the fatuity of his 
rulers, g . . . : 
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But though, during the early years of the century, State 
advances ‘came. to be discontinued for the assistance of cul- 
tivators in ordinary seasons, they have never ceased to forn 
part of the Revenue. administration in times of scarcity. 

In the Famine of 1803, ten lakhs of advances were disbursed 
in the North-West Provinces; in 1860-61. Rs. 6,31.000 were 
disbursed “in the North-West Provinces and Panjaub; in 
1868-69, Rs 20,76,700 in the North-West Provinces, Panjaub, 
and Central Provinces ; in. 1873-74, Rs 15,54,200 in Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh (Report of Famine Com- 
mission, I. p. 24); in 1877-78, Rs. 6,76,270 in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh; in 1880-8), Rs. 2,08,613 in 
Oudh, (of which more than half was disbursed in the Rae 
Bareli district), and Rs. 1,12,316 in the North-West Provinces. ` 

The Famine Commission have- expressed their approval 
of this system. They say—‘“The experience of- the Bengal 
Famine of 1874, aud other less conspicuous instances, bhaye” 
shown how faithful the landed classes are, as a rule, in 
repaying such advances, and how inuppreciable is the risk 
attending them when they are judiciously made...... . The grant 
of such loans should be regarded as- of primary importunce 
among the measures adopted for meeting distress, and 
should receive early and sedulous attention on the part of the 
local Government.” (Report I. p. 56).” “We have already proposed 
that the making of loans to, the landed classes should: be a 

art of the regular system of famine relief, and this measure 
should be liberally extended and prolonged tili the effects of 
famine have pussed away. There may also be other cases of 
- exceptional calamity in which relief’ may properly be given‘ 
‘to deserving tenants or landlords, by advances of this kind ;. 
and it is desirable, that the district officers should, under 
suitable rules, have the power of giving such assistance 
when the circumstances are personally known. ‘But -care 
should be taken to avoid falling into excess in doing this. 
There could be no greater ‘encouragement to unthrift and 
recklessness among the agriculturists, than the knowledge 
that they have no need to accumulate capital to meet any 
misfortune that may befall them, but that they can always 
rely ou obtaining from the Government the money they require. 
on comparatively easy terms.” (lb. IL, p. 144). The Norther 
India Takavi Act (X. .of 1879) has ‘been based on hoad 
recommendations. Tt empowers the local Governments of th 
North-West Provinces, -Oudh, Central Provinces, Assam, anin 
Ajmir “ to prescribe rules as to advances to be made to owners ~ 
and occupiers of arable land, for the relief of distress, the. 
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purchase of seed or cattle, or any other purpose not specified in - 
the Land: Improvement Act, 1871, but connected with 
agricultural objects.” By the North-West Provinces rules 
under this Act, interest is, as a rule, to be charged at 64 per cent ; 
the advances are only to be given when “distress” exists, and to 
oe land-owners and occupancy-tenants, but not to-téenants-at- 
will. 

The system, then, of Government advances to the Indian ryot 
to facilitate production, is of considerable antiquity, is familiar 
both to the people and to the State, and is reverted to, to this day, 
whenever exceptional calamity attacks the agricultural clusses, 
Lurge that the chronic depression of these classes: imperatively 
demands that this help should be given, not as the exception but 
as the rule; and that until it can be shown that the giving of this 
help is beyond the associated strength of the Government, the 
zemindars, and the leading ryots, the work should not’ be handed 
over to private enterprise. : 

Ido not mean by this that private enterprise should be dis- 
couraged, but that the Government should not give up a plain 
duty, belonging naturally and historically to itself, in the hope 
that this duty will be discharged by private enterprise. In the ` 
temporarily settled districts the Government has already at hand, 
in the persons of its revenue payers, the natural agency for distri- 
buting and recovering the advances, Sir William Wedderburn 
(“ A Permanent Settlement for.the Dekkhan,” p, t7) proposes, for 
the Dekkhan, to create the zemindar, in order that he may perform 
the functions of a local capitalist, and “soto bind him to the 
raiyat by ties of common advantage, that he will advance the 
necessary funds not only without stint, but also on such favourable 
terms as regards interest, that the raiyat may not be deprived of 
his due share of profit.” I propose to create nothing, but only to 
revive a disused usage, and to utilize the capital and the men 
already at hand, In the ryotwari districts, the head ryot or 
mokaddam, or an elected representative of the cultivators of the 
village, would be the natural agent. 

A good deal of ght may be thrown on the question of the mode 
in which the advancés would be distributed and recovered by the 
joint agency of the Government, the zemindars, and the leading 
ryois, by taking, asa “selected aréa,” some average district and not- 
ie the conditions presented by it. I choose for this purpose the 

istrict of Rae Bareli, in Oudh, as I have special facilities for 
tting at the necessary data about it. 

A return issued by the Director of Agriculture and Commerce 
puts the rental paid by cultivators at Rs. 27,80,171. Two-fifths of 
this, or Rs, 11,12,068, is the rental paid by thuse cultivators who, 
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ou the assumption made at the beginning of the chapter, would- 
alone have to be assisted with advances, if the reforms proposed 
in chapters Į and II, were effected. One-and-a-half times this 
sum, or Rs. 16,68,102, is the assumed maximum of the required ‘ 
annual advances. By the recent census, the tétal number ef male 
cultivators ofall ages in Rae Bareli, not being. land-owners on the 
one hand, or agricultural labourers on tbe other, is 177,685. A 
considerable proportion òf these will evidently be partners in the 
same holding, either as children dependent on their father, or as 
brothers or cousins jointly farming. The actual. number. of. the 
holdings of these cultivators is given, in the Revenue Administra- 
tion Report for 1880-81, as 1,27,894. Of this number 1,14,222 ave.” 
tenants-at-will ; 10,676 hold rent-free grants ; 2,486 enjoy heri- 
table and trans{érable under-proprietary rights ; only 462 are 
occupancy tenants ; 29 hold pennancnt, and 19 temporary leases 
of villages, 

The average rent of each holding is Rs. 20-12-0, and the 
avérage area 5 acres, 1 rood, 96 poles. Two-fifths of this 
number is 51,157. Between these 1,27,894 cultivators and 
the Government, are 4,034 land-owners, 52 of whom are talukdars ; 
' 66 are petty grantees; 204 are zemindars other than village 
communities ; 3,562 are members of village communities; 149 
hold revenue free tenures ; one owns a waste-| Jand grant. 

The work, then, that in this district would have to be arranged 
for, would be; with the help of these 4,034 land-owners, to distri- 
‘bute to 51,157 of their tenants Rs. 16,68,102 a year, or, on 
‘an average, about Rs 32 to each of the borrowing tenants. 
If property iv land were evenly distributed, the average amount 
to be disbursed through each land-owner would be Rs, 413 
to twelve or thirteen tenants, As, however, the inequality of 
distribution is extreme, a fair idea of the amount of work that 
would: fall on each class of land-owners can only be got, by 
striking separate averages for (1) the talukdars and grantees ; (2) 
-the zemindars, and (3) the village communities, and. others. 
The revenue paid by each of these classes shows that 67 per 
cent. of the work would fall on class (1); 11 per cent. on class- 
(2;, and 22 per-cent, on class (3% That is, the 118 talukdars 
aud grantees would have to distribute Rs. 11,17,627 to 34,270 

tenants, an average foreach of Rs. 9,471 to 2907 tenants, The 
-204 zemindars would have to distribute Rs. 1,83,491 to 5,6308 
tenants, an average for each of Rs. 899 to 27 tenants; and. t 
8,712 members of village communities, and others, would ha™ 
to distribute Rs, 3,66,982 ‘to 11,261 tenants, al average for eitt 
of Rs. 98 to three. tenants, Le 


se 


Now, will any one who knows the land- -owners of Rae Bar eli, 
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or.of any other district of which it may be a fair type, venture 
to assert that they would not be easily able to distribute and 
recover these advances, if ordered, and willing, to do, so, and 
@Pihey were reasonably assisted by Government and reimbursed 
“for expenditure incurred? A very small. expansion of the 
establishments already kept up by them for rent collection and 
village management, would suffice. In many cases the land- 
owner already does this business himself, instead of the bannia. 
The right of the Government to. call’ on its revenue payers to 
help in this work, will not, I presume, be disputed. One of 
the special conditions on which the Oudh talukdars hold is 
that they will try to the best in their power to promote the 
agricultural resources of their estates, “The. duties of the 
- Lambardars, or chief revenue payers, are from time to time 
defined by rules issued by the local Governments. A rule 
can at any time be enacted, adding to the list of such duties 
the further duty of co-operating. with the Government in the 
“distribution and recovery of advances. I question whether 
there is a revenue payer in the country who would, in his 
heart, dispute the full right of the Government to do so, 

Enough has perhaps been said to show that the primary . 
agency to be employed in working the advances should be 
that of the land-owners, and that the aim’ should be to develope 
among them an honorable rivalry in dischatging this revived 
duty to the satisfaction of their tenants and of the Government, 
In the temporarily settled provinces there will, I believe, be 
found in every district, some land-owners at once so honest, so 
active in the management of their estates, and so benevolent, 
as tobe fit at this moment to exercise the proposed function 
well and truly, without the necessity of any close supervision 
by Government officers. The. number of these good men and 
true-may not be great, but I believe that there are quite enough 
of them to begin to work with, and to furnish sound counsel 
and, reliable information as to the scale on which expenses should 
be allowed, and a variety of other details. In consultation 
with these men a district officer might, with confidence, settle 
the extent to which it would be desirable to supplement the 
agency of the owners by direct dealing with the leading ryots 
on the one hand, where the owners are indolent, incompetent, 
or untrustworthy, and, on the other, by strengthening the . 
revenue establishments, by here and there appointing an addi- 
‘tional Tahsildar or Naib Tahsildar (Peskhar), or by borrowing 
the services of some of the best officers of the Opium Department. 

Very few people have any idea of the amount of work, of . 
the very kind under consideration, that is done by the Opium 
officers, or at how low a cost it is done, and done well. Take 
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' fhe district (Rae Bareli), which. I have already chosen as 4 
typical one. Itis one of the largest opium producing districts _ 
in Upper India. During the ‘last season (spring of 1882) its . 
outturn was 5,16] maunds of opium. This excellent result walt 
obtained by the distribution, in August; September, February, and 
March, of advances amounting in all to Rs. 1,83,330 to ‘42,635 
cultivators, headed by 1,557 representatives (“lambardars”) and 
residing in 1,405 different villages. The agency by which . these 
advances were distributed, and all the heavy work accomplished 
of persuading landlords ‘and tenants to extend their opium 
‘cultivation, of measuring the. areas sown, of repressing illicit 
cultivation, of weighing, testing, classifying, packing and des- 
patching the opium produced; of disbursing to the 42,635 
cultivators its price, amounting to Rs. 8,45,085 in addition - 
to the . amount of the advances,—consisted of one Europe- 
an officer on Rs. 250 (the very efficient Assistant sub-deputy 
opium agent, Mr. J. E. Hand); two gomashtas on Rs, 80 and — 
Rs. 50 ; two moburrirs on Rs. 16, three on Rs, 12, two on Rs. 105 
five zillahdars on Rs, 7, seven on Rs. 6 ; 22 on Rs. 5, 8 Barkandazes 
and one Orderly on Rs. 5, : : 

The salaries amounted to Rs, 8,280 in the year. Travelling 
allowances (Rs. 1,430), stationary for’ gomashtas (Rs. 72), 
measurement charges (Rs. 399), and miscellaneous expenses 
(Rs. 6597 came to Rs, 2,560 more; total Rs. 10,840. Other 
expenses, such as commission to “lambardars” (Rs. 5,142), and . 
weighment and'transit charges (Rs. 5,107) need not be considered 
as they are not expenses of management. i 

In the next chapter I shall again refer to this striking fact 
when proposing a system of advances for the cultivation of ` 
special products for remittance in kind to Europe, by an extension.“ 
`of vhe opium system’ minus the monopoly part of itz Here I 
bring it forward as a distinct proof of the extraordinarily cheap 
rate at which Government can provide an ‘efficient ayency for 
supplementing the distribution of advances through landowners 
by direct dealings with the ryots where necessary. I ‘quote at 
this point, by permission, tlré following extract from an un-- 
published noté by Mr. T. W. Holderness, Under-Secretary to 
the Government of India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, 
dated 4th March 1882, “The (Opium) Department deals with 
bodies of cultivators represented by a headman whom they select 
themselves, The magnitude of the transactions of the Opine 
Department is shown-by the fact, that the sum advanced an- 
nually aggregates two hundred lakhs, or’ two million sterling. 
. In ordinary years advances for opium growing are recovered, 
with hardly any loss, and the system may be regarded as the 
most successful and effective one by which, in India, the State 
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comes to the aid of the agrtouliurtat, Tts fending principles 
.are the recognition of joint responsibility, and the unremitting 
Supervision exercised by the opium officers and’ their native 
/ subordinates over the borrowers.” 

I'do not think -that -there would be much use, at the present 
‘stage of affairs, in .élaborating further details as to, the precise 
mode in which the agents’ employed, whether landowners and their 
establishments, or Government officers, should work. The require- 
ments of the different provinces and districts vary so widely as 
to make it impossible to devise machinery of general appli- 
cability. My -object is rather to establish principles, and to 
indicaté the means by which they may be carried into action, 
than to fill in minute details which only local experts can supply. 
There is-a time for everything, and the time for elaborating 
details does not come till the fight- over principles has been 
“fought and won, 

The questions remain—-What interest is to be charged on-the 
“advances ? How far will it go towards covering the working 
expenses and providing a margin for loss? Mr. Allan Hume 
says, and there is no higher authority :—“ The agriculturist can 
well afford to pay nine per “cent. for any money he wants. It is 

to him what money at.three per cent. would be to a farmer at 
home. With no courts, no stamps, no bonds, nine per cent. will, 
if work is done. on a considerable scale, pay all expenses of 
management, all losses, and return at least a clear six per 
cent.” (Hints on Agricultural Reform in India, p. 47) Mr. 
Hume’s proposals differ from mine in, among other points 
going much farther than I suggest, and giving “loans to clear 
off debts, and, m particular, in looking to private capitalists, 
~yather than to the State itself, for the necessary capital, But 
I avail myself of his estimate of three per cent. to cover work- 
ing expenses and losses. As he does not contemplate the 
association of the landowners in working the loans, three per 
cent. should go a- good deal further under my system than 
‘under his. On the other hand, as the advances for cultivation 
would be for very much ‘shorter periods than loans to pay 
off debts, the interest.earned on an equal amount of advances 
would bé very much less under my system than under his. 
Advances for cultivation would, probably, on an average, be 
repayable in about four months If, therefore, the aggregate 
<sum «advanced from year to year is to yield the required three per 
“gent, the rate of interest charged, being earned for only a third of a 
“year, must not be less than nine per cent. Inthe Rae Bareli example 
given above, a three per cent, realization on the Rs. 16,68,162 
advanced, (if advanced for four months only at nine per cent.), 
would amounł to Rs. 50,043, or Rs, ade per month, If 
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‘half this sum were set apart as a margin against losses, the — 
other half, Rs. 2,085 a month, or 14 per cent. on the advances 
made, would be a liberal percentage for agency expenses, 
whether allowed -to the landowners for advances worked 
through them, or spent on establishments organised like those of’ 
the opium department for direct dealings with the cultivators. 

As regards security against loss, three risks have to be 
‘considered :—loss by embezzlement by subordinates ; by dishonesty, 
of borrowers; and by failure of crops. The first can be 
provided against by “the same rules and practice as to security 
_ bonds, custody of monies, and accounts as are found effective. 

in other branches of Government and private banking business. 
~ The second risk is in itself small, and can be reduced to a 
minute minimum by the ‘silsilabandt’ or ‘joint responsibility ’ 
system already mentioned as a leading feature of tlhe opium 
advances. Mr, Hume. says :—“ Dealt with in his own village, 
the Indian peasant is yery honest, and he is still a great rese 
pecter . of authority. In estates under the Court ‘of Wards, 
not leased out, but managed- direct by revenue officials, 
large sums are often given out as advances, and again recovered 
to the uttermost fraction. Or when some loss is sustained by 
men dying, or others, whose cattle have died or crops have 
failed, absconding, this under good management is small..... 
A gentleman, many years a planter in a district of which the 
writer had charge for a decade, remarked to him, speaking 
‘of cultivators :—“ Deal. with them wisely and fairly, and 
there is no difficulty. I give out large advances every year. 
T have never had a suit in any Court with any ryot, and 
T have never lost any money worth speaking of. Misfortunes will- 
happen and you may have to wait, and to do what sometimes looks 
like throwing good money after bad, but give them time 
and they will pay, if they feel you have always been on the 
square with them.” (Hints, &e., p. 45). 

The third risk, of loss by bad seasons, is the most serious, 
In weighing its gravity” the following considerations should 
be remembered. The maximum annual advance to a tenant 
is assumed not to exceed the value of half of his ordinary 
crop. Roughly, half the advance “will be for his spring, and 
half for his autumn crop.. Therefore,~the maximum amount 
‘to be recovered from him on any single harvest, will be, 
somewhere about. one-fourth of the aggregate value of both’ 
his harvests. The chance of a successive failure of both harvests 
is so remote as scarcely to' need notice. If such failure should 
occur on’ any large scale; it would be a calamity so grievous 
as to eall for every kind of State relief, and the remission of advances 
would have to form a part of such relief. 
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But ordinary droughts avd ordinary’ ifamires are connected 
with failures of the autumn erop only. It is not téo much 
e~expect that, with .cireumstances improved by the rent reforms 
already. urged (one of which is thé equitable sharing of 
loss by exceptional calamity’ between tenant, landlord, . and 
State, as regards remission. of rents), the average ténant,” if 
given plenty of:time, will be able gradually to clear off the . 
greater part of a debt representing, at most, the value of 
one-fourth of a year’s aggregate crop. The experience of 
Mr. Hume’s planter, quoted above, shows that this-is the case 
even now. Moreover, the proposed reforms in land improve- 
ment will greatly reduce the extent of this risk of loss from 
drought, - Where, notwithstanding all this, advances may be 
found to -be irrecoverable by ordinary methods, beyond the 
extent to which they can be covered by the margin of interest 
set apart for losses, or written off as relief expenditure, two 
pasources would still be available. The general rate of interest 
on advances might be raised from nine per cent, to such 
figure as would provide the -requisite margin. (We have seen 
above that the average rate at present charged is more than 
33 per cent, and that it is not charged, like the proposed 
advances, for only the actual period covered by the loan, 
but is calculated as if for a year, however short the 
actual period mag be.) Or an extra rate of interest might be 
charged for a term of years on the wnrecovered advances 
calculated at such rate as, after covering expenses of 
realization and, aecount, and. the rate at which the Govern- 
ment can itself replace, by loan, the amount for which it is 
kept waiting (about 33 per cent.), would leave a margin for 
the gradual extinction of the arrear. As nine per cent. on > 
ordinary advances for periods averaging four months, re- 
presenting three per cent. on the amount advanced, is considered 
sufficient for expenses and margin . for ordinary loss, the re- 
tention of this-rate on outstanding advances- for considerable 
periods would cover the three per cent. ordinarily required for 
working, and the 82 per cent. additional, and would leave 
24 per cent. towards a sinking fund, By raising the rate 
on overdue advances from nine to twelve per cent. this surplus 
would rise from 21 to 54 per cent. And as, obviously, it’ 
would be unfair to charge against such advances as high a 
dost of working as that charged against ordinary advances, another 
oné per cent. might probably be transferred to the sinking 
fund account, raising the annual instalment to 64 per cent. 

‘I have- little hope that these things’ will be done soon, 
but I think that they will have to be done at last,” 
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HE Viceregal tour, rendered more: important this year thar. 

usual by the political utterances of which it was the occa- 

.sion, stands out couspicuous among the. events of the past 
three months. 

Lord Ripon left Simla on “the 7th November ana! reached 
the Presidency on the 2nd _ instant, visiting in the interim 
Lahore, Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, Pesháwar, Attock, Rupar 
and Lueknow.. 

At Lahore His Excellency, in the course of his reply to an 
address of the Municipality, took the opportunity of entering 
into a fresh exposition of his policy in the matter of. local self 
Government, The chief points insisted on were that the Govern-, 
ment, so far from wishing to impose a uniform system on differs 
parts of the Empire, irrespective of local conditions, desired - 
to leave to each local administration the fullest freedom to 
adopt its plans to the wants and political capacity of the different 
populations under its charge: that the primary object of the 
Government, was the political education of the people ratber than 
immediate administrative improvement, and that, consequently, 
the Government was content to put up at first with many adminis- 
_ trative failures; that, on the other hand, the Government was 
determined that the experiment’ should not be defeated by 
persistent neglect or continued incompetence on the part of local 
bodies, ‘and that it. would, therefore, be necessary to maintain 
adequate powers of control over them, which His Excelleney” 
“hoped the local Government would apply with patience and 
‘firmness, In other words, Lord Ripon’s policy is to give the 
people the opportunity of self-government, but not that of 
“abusing the powers entrusted to them for the purpose. 

More stress might, we think, have béen laid with advantage 
‘on the fact that the success or failure of: local self-government, 
‘and consequently the continuance of withdrawal of the privi- 
lege, will depend largely on the character and qualifications 
of the men whom the people may choose to represent them. It 
should never be forgotten that, if good and disinterested men 
do not come forward for election, where the’ elective system, } 
introduced, bad and interested men will. The new policy of 
“Government thus imposes a heavy responsibility on the sade 
of native society, who have to reflect whether they will assert 
‘their proper position in carrying it ont, or allow the inter- 
ests of society to fall into the hands of self-seeking agitators, 
who will be only too ready to seek election for the purpose of 
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serving their own ends, Experience, hitherto, ‘has shown that, 
ywing to a- false pride which shrinks from the possibility of 
failure, combined” with -a disinclination to solicit votes, the 
Better class óf natives are slow to come forward’ as candidates 
‘or Municipal- office, the result being that the large power for 
zood or evil which the Commissioners wield falls into the hards 
òf men who, for the most part, possess no claim, to be consi- 
dered true representatives of the native community. This is 
precisely the state of things which prevailed in France before 
the Revolution. The great mass of the people were indifferent 
about their political rights, and would not take the trouble to 
vote; men of standing and respectability rarely sought election, 
and the result was that a few hundred votes were sufficient to secure 
the success of any knave who had an object, personal or political; 
to serve by being elected. All local influence consequently passed 
into the hamds of political agitators who rode roughshod over 
all rights, and finally upset the Central Government and plunged 
the country into anarchy. ` 

We do not mean to say that there is any fear of such ‘extreme 
consequences ensuing in this country. Nevertheless it would 
be a misfortune of tremendous magnitude if the philanthropic 
intentions of Lord Ripon should result in handing the affairs 
of the people over to cliques of petty tyrants and plunderers, 
instead of in giving them self-government in any true sense 
of the word. That, in most parts of India, men fully competent 
for the task of municipal administration are to be found in’ 
numbers amply sufficient for the purpose, no one’ doubts. 
The fear is, that it is not these men, but a totally different 
class, whom the new system will bring to the front, 

While at Lahore, the Viceroy presided at the inaugural con- 
vocation of ‘the newly established Panjab University, and deli- 
vered a thoroughly appreciative and enconraging address on 
the occasion. In the course of this address, he dwelt with 
special satisfaction on the two distinguishing features of the 
University, its adoption of a different system from that followed: 
by the Calcutta University, and the fact that it was the out- 
come of spontaneous native effort, Speaking on the former 
sulject, His Excellency said :— z , 

“I, gentlemen, am one of those who believe that there is a 
great advantage in having educational institutions in a country 
Banded upon different systems and presenting various methods 
of ‘teaching. It is so in England; as many of you know in 
the two great and famous Universities of that country-—Oxford 
and Cambridge—there is a marked difference in the basis of 
their studies, Oxford placing the classics in the front rank of 
those studies, and Cainbridge, on the other hand, giving the 
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most prominent “position to mathematics; and the same thing 
has occurred in -the newest born of the English Universities, the 
recently established Victoria University of Manchester, with 
which I have the honor to be connected ; for what classics ary 
to Oxford, what mathematics are to Cambridge, science is to 
the Victoria University; and, therefore, when you make the 
foundation of your studies here, and their main, though by no 
means their exclusive object, the stady of Oriental literature, 
you are only following the course: which we in England have 
pursued for centuries, and from which we have derived the 
greatest advantage. Be as 

Now, gentlemen, it would be indeed out of place if I, who 
am unhappily ignorant- of Oriental literature and Oriental learn- 
` ing, were, in the presence of so many distinguished and . learned 
men, to say a word upon the subject of that literature, upon 
its scope, upon the many advantages which may flow from its 
study; but I have been very much. struck within the last few . 
weeks by reading a remarkable paper written by one who hag: 
a right to speak alout Oriental literature ; I allude to an article 
in a late number of the Contemporary Review by Professor 
Max Müller. If I were. to speak of Indian literature, Indian 
philosophy, and Indian science in the language in which Professor 
Max Müller speaks of them in that essay, doutless I should be 
accused of exaggeration and partiality; but no man can bring 
any such charges against that learned person, who knows better 
than most people what he is talking ahout on this matter, and 
I commend to all those who have any doubt about the solidity 
of Oriental learning and the lessons it has to teach, not to In- 
dia and to Orientals alone, but to Europeans also, to study the. 
short essay to which I have adverted (cheers). Gentlemen, I 
thought it worth while just to put down a few words which Profes- 
sor Max Miiller employed in that article in reference to the study 
of Sanskrit. What does he say? He says ‘The study of Sans- 
krit will open before you’ (he was specially addressing young 
students about to come out to India in the Civil Service) ‘larger 
layers of literature as yet almost unknown and unexplored, 
and allow you an insight into strata of thought deeper than. any 
you have known before, and rich in lessons that appeal to the 
deepest sympathies of the human heart.” Gentlemen, I need 
no other proof of the soundness of the policy pursued in the 
foundation of this University than is contained in these Be 
of the great Oxford Professor, and if Professor Max Miiller‘i¥ 
_ right, and if India has so much to teach us Europeans, as he 
tells us that she has, ther the foundation ‘of this University, which 
makes Oriental studies its chief and foremost aim, is likely to 
‘ conduce not only to the benefit of the natives of India—aye, 
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and as we have seen in the čase of some of the men who have 
prs: come before us, to the natives of other parts of India also— 
but at the same time-to the advantage of Europeans: in this 
country and in the West, 

The fact, then, gentlemen, that this University „presents a 
marked variety in the form and scope of its instruction from those 
which distinguish the other universities of India, leads me 
without for one moment wishing to disparage those older insti- 
tutions, to regard it as a for tunate circumstance that this younger 
sister has sprung up in the Punjab. 

We have always regarded the educational tyranny exercised 
by the Calcutta University over the vast territories comprised. 
within the Bengal Presidency as a monstrous anomaly, and 
the exclusive privileges enjoyed by its degree-holders as a grievous 
wrong, and we welcome the foundation of the Panjab Uni- 

psity as a step towards a healthier and more natural state of 
things, 

At Rupar the Viceroy formally opened the new Sirhind Canal, 
which will convey the waters of the Sutlej through more than 
2,500 miles of main and distributory channels, thus affording 
the means of irrigation to nearly eight hundred thousand acres 
of land. The total cost of this great work is estimated at 407 
lakhs of rupees, of which 129 lakhs is to be met. by contributions 
from various native States benefited by it. 

At Pesháwar the Viceroy formally opened the gateway erected 
to the memory of Major-General Sir Herbert Edwardes, and after- 
wards inspected and opened the new Egerton Hospital, estab- 
lished for the benefit of the inhabitants of Peshawar and the 
surrounding districts. In his reply to the address presented to 
him on the occasion by the Municipality of Peshawar, he referred 
to the boon the hospital was likely to confer on’ the ‘populations 
beyond the British borders and to the Boley: of the. Govern- 
ment in relation to them, in the following terms: 

“ Gentlemen, I cordially share the sentiment t which you ex- 
press in your address, when you say, ‘not only do we ‘hope that 
the people of Peshawar will derive great benefits from this 
hospital, but we trust these benefits will be received by those 
people who live in the more distant regions of Central Asia,’ 
é will be a great satisfaction to me if this hospital is found to 
besof_use not only to the subject of the Queen-Empress, but to 
those travellers who may visit this country from distant portions 


of Central Asia and from the districts immediately bordering `. 


upon the frontiers of India, whether they come herë as 

traders for commercial purposes, or whether, as so many of 

them do, they pass through -India in the character of pilgrims. 

It is my desire to live upon the best and most friendly terms | 
; 24 
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with’ thé various nations and tribes which surround the: fron- 
. tiers of Hindustan... The Government of India has not. the 
slightest desire to interfere in any manner with the independence 
and the just rights of those neighbouring tribes, whether they 
be a‘small and’ wild collections of people dwelling. in narrow: 
valleys on our borders, or whether they be the subjects of 
the greater kingdom of our ally, the Amir of Afghanistan. ` It 
is my earnest desire; so long as I fill the office I now hold, to use ` 
my best efforts to promote the most friendly relations’ with 
those who dwell upon the confines of the -dominions of the 
Queen-Empress, and it is my firm intention to respect: their 
rights and to regard their just claims to independence, at the. 
same time that I am determined with equal firmness to 
protect the rights of Her Majesty’s subjects in India and not 
to permit them to suffer in life, in limb, or in property: from the 
inroads of those who ought to live in friendship with us, a: 
with whom I, for my own part, desire to be on the most’ friend; 
terms, : a j 
‘I trust, gentlemen, that, as you say.in your address, those 
‘who come from other countries, whether - Afghans or the in- 
habitants of Central Asia,or from whatever part of the Asiatic 
continent they may come to visit this city of Peshawar—and 
who, if they should: be struck. down with sickness, are. comforted 
and cured and provided for in this hospital—I trust that 
when they return to their native lands, they will go forth from 
India as: messengers of peace and friendship, and that they will 
report to those among whom. they reside, the manner in which 
they were treated here and the good reception: that they received” 
at, the hands of the inhabitants of Peshawar.” re, 
At Lucknow His Excellency visited the Canning College 
„and received an address read on behalf of himself and his fellow 
students, by Raja Amir Husein Khan, one of the leading Taluqdars, 
Subsequently His Excellency presided at. the distribution of 
prizes to the students of the Martiniere College. The Principal, 
in an introduction to the: Report of the College read by him 
on; the ‘occasion, dwelt on the disadvantage under which its. 
alumni were placed by the new rules, regarding the admission 
of students to the Engineering College at. Rurki, and expressed 
a hope that the examinations might. again be thrown. open. td 
Europeans and Eurasians. oe Sat ; 
In his reply, as reported by the daily papers, the Viceroy doès hot 
; appear to have referred to this appeal. i : 
In the meeting of the Legislative Council, held at Simla, on the 
' 2nd November, Major Baring, in‘ speaking to the motion of Mr. 
-` Crossthwaite, introducing the Bill to consolidate and amend the 
law relating to loans of money for agricultural improvements, . 
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stated the views of Government on the aat subject of the 
petablishment of Agricultural Banks in India, 

Dealing first with the ‘question of the amount ‘and kind of 
encouragement which Government might legitimately give to such: 
Banks, “he expressed the opinion that the advances made by them 
might be recovered through its agency ; that the whole‘or a portion 
of the stamp duty might ‘be remitted on bonds taken by the banks, 
and that - the “whole or a portion of the court fees-on suits brought 
by them for the recovery of advances, might also be remitted. 

He then entered into a discussion of the conditions, compliance 
with which: Government might demand from the banks in returno 
for these privileges, They included the approval by Government 
of the articles of association ; the keeping of the bank books in a 
prescribed form; inspection of the books by Government officers ; 
registration of loans, and limitation of the rate of interest. 

“It would, further, he remarked, liave to be decided how long 

loans should be allowed to run; what proportion of the money. 
paid by debtors should be credited to principal, and what to 
interest; whether the banks should be allowed to advance on 
moveable property, and the like. 

On the question whether any limitation should be EE 
on the objects for which the banks should be allowed to make 
advances, he expressed himself in favour of the Continental 
system of making very rigid rules as to the security to be taken, 
but no enquiry into the obj ects for which the money was - required. 
He added, that the banks, except in certain cases, should only 
occupy the position of first mortgagees, and that: advances should 
be allowed only up to a certain fixed proportion of the value of the 
property pledged. 

or the present, it is proposed’ to try an experiment, on some 
such lines as the above, in one Taluqa of the Bombay Presidency. 

The case is. certainly one in which the Government will do 
well to act with the utmost -caution. The main obstacle to. 
the immediate success-of the scheme on a scale at all commen- 
surate with the, néeds of the country, is the almost universal 
prevalence of an amount of indebtedness which will render 
it impossible for the cultivators -to furnish tangible security for 
fresh loans. There is no reason, however, why “banks, such as 
are proposed, would not start with a ’ moderate business, or 
“why that business should not steadily increase, It would be 
prémature to criticise the proposal that Government should 
undertake the recovery of the banks’ advances in the absence 
of some clearer definition of the conditions under which its 
agency would be employed for the purpose. It can hardly be 
supposed that Government, contemplates undertaking so burden- 
some and odious an office as that of a debt collector to the banks 
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‘under ordinary circumstances. There may be sotind réason’ 
for exempting bonds for bond fide agricultural loans from stati 
duty, which would have to be paid by the borrowers, but'it is 
doubtful whether the exemption should be “extended to loans 
for other than agricultural purposes, while, as long as court 
fees are an institution of the country, we are disposed to question 
the propriety of exempting the banks from:them. 
While the Viceroy has been. making his “tour of the North- 
Western Provinces, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal has 
been visiting the- principal stations of Behar, At one of these— 
Bhagalpur—he performed the ceremony of turning the first 
sod of the waterworks for that town, the funds: for which have 
been raised by public subscription. In his addréss the Lieutenant- 
Governor dwelt on a variety of subjects of importance, among them: 
the preferential appointment of natives of Behar to public ‘offices 
in their own province;‘the education of Muhammadans, and the~ 
` recognition of Kaithi as the Court character of the province. 
Of the waterworks themselves, he spoke, as a forcible illustration 
of the principle of self-Government and a refutation :of the 
assertion that the people of this. country are indifferent to the: 
cause of: progress and improvement. : 
Public discussion regarding the proposed changes in the law 
of landlord and tendnt in the Lower Provinces, has been 
revived. by the publication of a minute by the Chief Justice 
of Bengal protesting against the Bill on the subject lately 
submitted by the Government of India to ‘the Secretary ‘of 
State, as-uncalled for and unjust. It is understood that the- 
Bill itself has been returned to this country with the approval óf” 
the Secretary of State, and that it will be shortly introduced in 
the Supreme Conncil. In the meantime nothing definite is known 
as.to the éxtent to which the Bill differs from that of Mr. Reynolds, 
or of the Commission, though it is rumoured that on the points 
in dispute it takes a middle course between the views of the ex- 
treme partisans.of either side. BA. ee cise 
The close of the month of October witnessed the return to this 
country of the troops who formed the Indian Contingent of the. 
Egyptian expedition, and who were publicly entertained in Bombay 
on the occasion. i l i 
‘-The tenders for the new’ loan of two-and-a-half crores ef 
rupees were opened on the 1st October, when tenders at Rs. .98-9 ` 
received about one-third, and above that, in full, the average. 
raté being Rs. 98-14-7. ; i 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


“THE debate of the 22nd instant on the Dekkan Ryots’ 
T Relief Bill and the outcry that has been raised against the | 
growing filthiness of Calcutta under the present form of Munici- 
pal government, are the only events of moment that have occur- 
red since the above retrospect was closed. 


The debate in Council was`marked by two noteworthy features, 
the defeat af the Government by a majority including some of 
the most distinguished members of the Civil Service, on an 
amendment which, while ostensibly one of detail, would, if carried, 
have interfered materially with the voluntary character of the- 
system of arbitration provided for by the Bill, and a scathing 
exnosure, by the Honorable Mr. Hunter, of the oppressive - 

eter of the Bombay Revenue system, and the failure of the 

‘o touch the real source of the evils for which it professes 
to furnish a remedy. The rejected amendment would have given 
the “Conciliators ” power to compel the appearance of parties, 
and, besides the objection to which we have-just referred, of being 
inconsistent with the original spirit of the Act, it was open to a 
no less formidable one, on the ground of the unfitness of the 
class of men from whom the Conciliators would generally be chosen, 
to be trusted with the formidable powers, it was proposed to con- 
fer on them. , 


Mr. Humter’s speech showed, by an overwhelming array of evi- | 
“dence of the most unquestionable weight, that the chief source 
of the Dekkan ryots’ poverty and indebtedness, is the excessive 
weight of the Government assessments, and that the real effect 
of the Bill is to enable them to get rid of debts which were 
contracted:for the purpose of paying the Government revenue, 


A separate article would be needed for the adequate discus- 
“son of the terrible neglect of conservancy that has called forth 
the present storm of indignation against the Calcutta Municipality. 
Not only does the condition of the sewers and drains amply justify 
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the worst t that iis been said about them, but the ròads and foot- - : 
-Paths -have fallen into a state of filth and dilapidation ' which 
would alone justify the local Government i in aling the „Munici 
- pal Commissioners to account, 


A. special general meeting of the Commissioners has just been 
summoned to consider the complaints that have been made; but 
~ the outlay that would be necessary to put things in mdy de- 
cent order, is so large, that adequate measures can hardly. be 
expected from a body the majority of whom would rather- breathe 
the most pestilential atmosphere than put their hands in their 
pockets, © “n TE 

It is questionable, indeed, whether the town can aay afford 
to do what is required without assistance, and the magnitude of, 
the interests at stake might fairly be considered to- justify; 
Imperial Government in coming to its aid, M 


Vi 
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Protestant Missions to the Heathen. A general Survey of their 
recent Progress and present State throughout the World. By 
Dr. Th. Christlieb, Professor of Theology at Bonn, Translated 
from the German, with Additions and Appendices : by W. 
Hastie, B. D., Principal of the General Assembly’s ‘Institution, 
Calcutta. Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co, Edinburgh : David 
Douglas, 1882, 


R. Hastie’s translation of Dr. ‘Christlieb’s sketch of the pro- 
gress, condition and prospects of Protestant Missions 
throughout the world, is one well calculated to give a fresh stimulus 
to’ Missionary enterprise. It furnishes a conclusive answer to those 
who plead the insignificance of the results attained, as a reason 
for withholding assistance from the cause, and is full of encourage- 
ment for those. already engaged in promoting it, whether by their 
purses, or by their own active labours. i 
The contrast drawn by the author between.the area covered by 
the Missionary work of the present and past centuries, respectively, 
shows an amount of progress that may fairly be considered wonder- 
ful. Up tothe end of the 18th century the result of Protestant 
Missionary effort might be summed up in “certain Dutch Mis- 
sions to Ceylon and the Moluccas, shaded by a commercial colour- 
ing, and taking no deep root : the attem pts of certain Americans; 
and of the Moravian Brethren among the Indians of North 
America, dragging out a toilsome existence among the ceaseless 
conflicts of the tribes: the Halle and Danish Mission in a few 
districts of India, gradually failing of its great promises under the 
influence of the-cold spirit of the last age: the Norwegian and 
Swedish efforts among the heathen Lapps of the Scandinavian 
North, carried on with irregular zeal : the Missions of the Mora- 
vians and Wesleyans in the West Indies and Surinam, flourishing 
Happily with -more constant life: a few scattered glimmerings 
of, the Gospel among the “icy mountains” of Greenland and 
Labrador, kindled chiefly by Moravian Norwegians and Danes.” 
Now, e everywhere the progress and. extension are enormous. 
With the turn of the century the islands of the Pacific opened to 
the Gospel, and the work, begun from England and America 
; a 
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and then taken up also by native Agencies, has been so prose- 
cuted, that whole groups of islands, including almost all Polynesia, 
are now Christianized, and the remaining islands are being -wea 
more and more every year. India, having gradually thrown 
open its gates in the course of the century, first to English, and 
. then to other Missionaries, the Great Empire from the Indus to 
beyond the mouths of the Ganges, and, from Cape Comorin to 
the Himalayas—where the Gospel is knocking at the gates of 
Thibet—is now occupied by hundreds of stations closer than the 
“points in the Missionary net which, towards the end of. the First 
Century, embraced the Roman Empire. The largest islands of the 
Indian Archipelago—Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and now alsa 
‘New Guinea, and many of the smaller islands—are now possessed 
“by Protestant Missions, some of them stretching far into the 
‘interior. Burmah and partly also Siam have been thrown wide open 
to the Gospel. China, the most powerful and -populous of all 
-heathen lands, has been compelled to open its gates always wider 
till it has been traversed by pioneers of the Gospel up to Thibet 
and Burmah, and till the half of its provinces from Hongkong and 
Canton, up to Pekin and beyond the Great Wall, are now occupied 
- by the first links of a chain of Mission stations, while the emigrants 
-of its teeming population in Australia and America are being influ- 
enced in theirgalien homes by Protestant Missionaries.. Japan, in its 
‘hunger after reform and progress, allowing an entrance even to the 
Gospel,- has been rapidly occupied by American and English 
‘Societies, and shews already a considerable number of organized 
Christian communities. Even the aborigines of Australia have been 
influenced at several points by the Gospel.—In the lands of the 
Mohammedan again, from the Balkans to Bagdad, and from Egypt 
to Persia, the most important points have become new centres oi 
“evangelization, especially through the American Medical Missions 
` Palestine, too, the Cradle-land of the Gospel, has been agair 
embraced in a net of Missionary Agencies, with Schools from Beth. 
lehem to Tripoli and the northern slopes of Lebanon,.—Africa i: 
being always more vigorously attacked from the West, South auc 
East,—the West from Senegal to the Gaboon, and even now to the 
Congo, having its coast dotted with Missions from England, Basel 
Bremen and America. South Africa has been evangelized at the 
_Oape by a series of English, Scotch, Dutch, German’ and Frenct 
Societies, and on both flanks, as well as in the centre, the Protestan 
Missions, temporarily checked by the recent wars, are pressing 
further to the North—on the left beyond Walfish Bay iuto Hererc 
and Ovambo land, on the right into Zululand up to Delagoa Bay. 
and in the middle up to the Bechuanas and Basutos, In Eastern 
Africa the Sun uf the Gospel rising so bright, after so dark a time, 
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over Madagascar, can never set upon it again: -Outposts stretch: 
along the East Coast from Zanzibar and the Nile even up to 
byssinia ; ; and above all, the advanced guards of, the . Scotch, 
pEi and now of the American Missions, following -the paths 
‘broken by the great Scotch traveller, have peuetrated even to the 
“heart of the black Continent and settled by the vast lake sources 
of the African rivers<—In Ameriea, the great plain of the Hudson's 
Bay Territory, stretching from Canada over the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean, has been zealously worked by Anglicans and: 
Wesleyans side by side with jealous Romanists, and the result- has 
been a flourishing Indian Mission, In the United States, 
hundreds of thousands of emancipated Negroes have been. gathered 
into evangelical Churches, and the evangelizing influence exerted 
upon the few survivors of the many tribes of Red Indians, has 
awakened a new hope of their future. In Central America and the 
West Indies in so far as under Protestant Governments, the net of 
Init’. evangelical Missions has” been thrown’ from island to island; 
ven to the mainland of Honduras, the Mosquito Coast, and still 
more over British and Dutch Guiana, Finally, even the Southern 
extremity of the American Continent, including Falkland, ‘Tierra 
Del Fuego and Patagonia, has beén enlightened by the first beams 
of the Gospel through the South American Missionary Society of 
London, and its Agents have lately pressed forward to the Indians 
of Brazil around the Amazon, in the very heart of the Southern 
Continent,” 

The: number -of converts has at the same ne: been increased 
from 50,009 to more than a million anë a. half, and the annual 
sum expended i in the work from. less than £50,000, to at least a 
““inillion and a quarter sterling, or about five times as much as is 
contributed by the Romam Catholic Church for a similar purpose. 

The author’s sketch of the present operations of Protestant 
Missions in uncivilised and civilised countries is an unvarijished 
statement of facts, which tell their own stury, and the collection. 
of which does immense credit to his industry. 

The present translation is a third edition, in a cheap form, the 
first having been sent to Scotland, and the second, of a thousand 
copies, having been printed for the Church Missionary Society. 
In it the original has been re-arranged, abridged and amplified, 


wal hee Philosophy of the Upanishads and Ancient Indian Meta- 
physics, as exhibited in a. Series of Articles contributed to 
ihe “Calcutta Review.” By Archibald Edward Gough, .M. A. 
Lincoln -College, Oxford. Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, 
‘London: Trübner & Co., Ludgate-Hill. 1882. 


R, Gough’s work is based on materials published, from time 
to time, between October 1876 and April 1880, iw the 
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pages of this Review, These have now been re-written and re- 
arranged, and, with new matter that has been added, form a very 


contained in its most important texts, of translations of whic 


complete presentation of the philosophy. of the tiene of whit 
b 


they, fot the most part, consist. 


“Wherever the work is expository,” says the author in his Pre- 


face, “ I have studiously avoided interpolation, the purpose being 
to present primitive Indian philosophy . precisely as it is, in the 
terms of the philosophers themselves, and'to leave the reader to 
form his own judgment about it . . . . . In every exposi- 
tory paragraph, . . -..every statement, every figure and every 
simile is extracted from a Sanskrit authority.” The conclusions 
. which the writer has arrived at in ` regard to early Indian philo~ 
sophy, are thus stated :— i 


it 


First, That the earliest succession of cosmological conceptions in 


India was this— E 


(1.) Brahmavada and Māyāvāda, the- theory of the Self and 
` the self-feigning world-fiction, afterwards developed in 
the Vedantic system : i : E ` 
(2) Siinyavada and Vijnanavada, the theory of the abori- 
ginal vacuum or blank, and of the sensational and 
fluxional nature of the world, presented in Buddhism : 
(3.) Purushabahutvavada and Pradhanavada, the theory of.a 
. plurality.of Selves, and of the reality and independent 
` existence of the world, -presented in the doctrine of the 
` Sankbyas or “ enumerative” philosophers. 


mee 
= 


_ Secondly, That May& is part and parcel of the Eprimitive 


Indian cosmological ‘conception, as exhibited in the. 
Upanishads themselves, and not, as Colebrooke imagined; ~ 
and has led his successors to imagine, a later graft upon ` 
the old Vedantie philosophy.. 

Thirdly, That as regards the alleged affinity between the 
Indian and the Neo-platonic philosophy, it is,possible 
that a phrase or two, a simile here and there, of the 
Indian sophists, may have found their way into the 
Alexandrian schools, and influericed.the work-of Ammo» 
nius, Plotinus, and their successors ; but thatjthe Neo~ 
platonic philosophy, as a whole, has its virtual pre-exis- 
tence in the earlier constructions of Hellenic thought, 
and naturally develops itself out of them, : 3 


Mr. Gough’s estimate of the philosophy of the Upanishase” 
and of Indian metaphysic genarally is not a very appreciative 


one, 


He says :-— 


There is little that is spiritual in all this. ‘The primitive: Indian phi- - 
losophers teach that the individual self is to be annulled -by being merged 
in the highest Self. Their teaching in this regard has been so often mistaken 
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and misstated, that it is inportant to insist upon the difference between the 
ancient Indian mystic and the modervidealist. he difference must have 
made itself plain enough to the reader of these pages. He will have seen 

for himself how the Indian sages, as the Upanishads picture them, seek for - 
participation in thé divine life, not by pure feeling, high thought, and 
strenuous endeayour,—not by an unceasing effort to learn the true and do 
the right,—but by the crushing out of every feeling and every thought, by 
vacuity, apathy, iInertion, and ecstasy. ‘They do not for a moment mean 
that the purely individual ‘feelings and volitions are to be suppressed in 
order that the philosopher may live in free obedience to the monitions of 
a higher common nature. Their highest Self is littk more than an empty 
name, a caput maortuwm of the abstract understanding. Their pursuit is not 
a pursnit of perfect character, but of perfect characterlessness. They place 
perfection in the pure indetermination of thought, tle final residue of pro- 
longed abstraetion ; not in the higher and higher types of life and, thought 
successively intimated in the idealising tendencies of the mind, as among the 
progressive portions of the human raee. The epithets of the sole reality, the 
highest Self, are negative, or, if positive, they are unintelligible. It is a uni- 
formity of indifferent being, thought, and bliss. It is a mass of thought and 
bliss, as fire is a mass of heat and light. It is thought always the same and 
~ever objectless, thought without a thinker or things to think of. It is a 
bliss in which there is no soul to be glad, and no sense of gladness, It ig a 
light which lightens itself, for there is nothing else for it to lighten. This is 
the gain above all gains, a bliss above all other bliss,a knowledge above all 
other knowledge, It is no part of the spirit of the Indian sages to seek to 
see things as they are, and to help to fashion them as they ought to be, to 
let the power at work in the world work freely through them ; to become 
“docile echoes of the.eternal voice, and pliant organs of the infinite will.” 
This neither was nor could be the spirit of men of their race, their age, and 
their eavironment. The time, and the men for these things had vot yet 
appeared, This is the spirit in which many a mam now works, to whom 
philosohpy is a uame, and who: would smile to hear himself called an idealist, 
it is not the spirit of the ancient Imdian sage, Bralmmanical or Buddhist. 
For these there is no quest of verity and of au active law of righteousness, 
-but only a yearning after resolution into the fontal unity of undifferenced 
being; or, in the case of the Buddhist, a yearning after a lapse into the void, 
a return to the primeval nothingness of things. The effort is to shake off 
every mode of personal existence, and to be out of the world for ever,.in the 
unbroken repose of absorption or annihilation. 

Such, as they are, and bave been shown to be, the Upanishads are the 
loftiest utterances of Indian intelligence, They are the work of a rude age, 
a deteriorated race, and a barbarous and unprogressive community. What- 
ever value the reader may assign to the ideas they present, they are the 
highest produce of the amcient Indian mind, and almost the only elements of 
interest in Indian literature, which is at every stage replete with them to 
saturation. . 


In explanation of the conditions out of which this state of 
things arose, he says :— 


~ A writer on the history of Indian philosophy has to deal with the 
mental produce of an unprogressive portion of mankind. Negroid abori- 
gines, Tatar hordes, and successive Aryan swarms have severally contributed 
their blood to mould the Brahman theosophist. Like every other thinker, 
he is limited by the type of nervous mechanism he has inherited, by the 
ancestral conditions of his life, and by the material and spiritual present 
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which environs him It is under these limitations that hé is to make himself 
what he is, As fegards the limitations of race and hereditary nature, the 
greatest confusion has been introduced into- the popular study of Indian 
matters by the term Aryan. This word has been fertilé in every variety “of 
fallacy, theoretical and practical, Before the work of thought begins inl 
India the invading Aryan tribes have become Indo-Arians or Hindus, 
They have been assimilated to, and absorbed into, the earlier and ruder popi-, 
lations of modified Negrito and Tatar type, whom they at first fought against 
as the dark-skinned Dasyus, and made to till the soil and drudge for them 
as Stidras. s 

As Professor Huxley says, “ The old Sanskrit literature proves that the 
Aryan population of India came in from the north-wèėèst at least three thou- 
sand years ago. In the Veda these penple pourtray themselves in characters 
that might have fitted the Gauls, the Germans, or the Goths. Unfortunately 
there is no evidence whether they were fair-haired! or not. India was al- 
ready peopled by a dark-complexioned people, most like the Australian 
aborigines, and speaking a group of languages called Dravidian.” These 
races were Negroid indigenes recruited with Tatar blood. “They were 
fenced in,” he proceeds, “ on the north by the barrier of the Himalayas ; but 
the Aryans poured in from the plains of Central Asia over the Himalayas 
into the great river basins of the Indus and the Ganges, where they have- 
been in the main absorbed into the pre-existing population, leaving as evi- 
dence of their immigration an extensive modification of the physical cha- 
racters of the population, a language, and a literature.” , 

Following Dr. Latham and Mr. Norris, Dr. Carpenter points out that it 
is only by an error that the ordinary Hindu population are supposed to be 
the descendants of this invading branch of the’Aryan stock. ‘ The influ- 
ence,” he says, “of the Aryan invasion upon the language and population of 
Northern India was very much akin to that of the Norman invasion upon 
those of Englaud.” ‘This analogy, it must be remarked, is superficial, and 
fails in a most important point The Norman invaders were not of a higher 
stock than the English, -the Saxons, and the Anglo-Danes ; the Aryan immi- 
grants into India underwent a progressive deterioration through climatic 
influences and intermixture with low and melanous races akin to the Bhils, 
the Kols, and Sonthals of the present day., “ The number of individuals of 
the invading race was so- small in proportion to that of the indigenous popu- 
lation as to be speedily merged in it, not, however, without contributing to 
an elevation of its physical characters ; a large number of new words having 
been in like manner introduced, without any essential change in the type of 
the original languages, * the varicus dialects of Northern India. “ And thus 
the only distiuct traces of the Aryan stock are to be found in the Brahma- 
nical caste, which preserves, though with great corruption, the original 
Brahmanical religion and keeps up the Sanskrit as its classical language.. It 
is certain, however, that this race is far from being of pure descent, having 
intermingled to a considerable extent with the ordinary Hindu population, ” 

In treating of Indian philosophy, a writer has to deal with thoughts of 
`a lower order than the thoughts of theevery day life of Europe. Looking 
at the language he inherits and the general medium of intelligence in which 
he lives, the thoughts of the European are rich with the substance of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Christian ‘culture. “It is to ‘be noted also that such 
rudiments of philosophic thought as are to be found in the Indian cos - 
gies are embedded in masses of religious imagery of a rude and inartistic 
kind. We are treading the rock-cut temples of Ellora, not the Parthenon. 
The great difficulty lies in this, that a low order of ideas has to be expressed 
in a high. order of :terms, and that the English! words suggest a wealth of 
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analysis and association -altogether foreign to the thoughts that are to be 
reproduced, Translation from a lower toa higher language is.a process of 
elevation. However -vigilant he may be, a writer-on Indian philosophy will 
nd it hard to say neither too much nor too little, —to present the facts as he 
finds them without prejadice and without predilection. It is ail but im- 
possible to place one-self in the position of the ancient Indian‘sages,—to see 
things as they saw them, and te name them in the names they gave them. 
The effort is nothing less than an endeavour to revert to a ruder type of 
mental structure, to’put aside our hereditary culture, and to become for the | 


time barbarians, 


This is probably an extreme, view, though less remote from the 
truth than the opposite belief—that the germ of all philosophy 
is to be found in the products of Indian thought. © 


Echoes from Old Calcutta, being chiefly Reminiscences of the 
Days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By H. E. 

“\Busteed. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink and Co. London: W, 
Thacker & Co. 1882. 


T“ presenting the public with these valuable papers, Dr. Busteed 
{| modestly disclaims offering them anything more than “old 
wine in new bottles, not- with the object of improving it by the 
transfer, but so that, when brought from its cellar and decanted, it 
may be more ready for the table.” The metaphor scarcely does 
justice to either the industry or the skill of the author. For 
though, as he goes on to tell us, his sources of information are 
“mostly old and mouldy,” the information itself is frequently 
both new and important, and the style in which it is set forth is 
that of an accomplished writer. a 

The papers deal with some of the most interesting episodes in _ 
the political and social history of Calcutta, and while some fresh 
light is thrown on all of them, more.than one of them are placed in 
an entirely new aspect. 

Each of Dr. Busteed’s essays has evidently been a labour -of 
love to ‘him, and he leaves no stone unturned which promises to 
contribute anything to their completeness or accuracy. To untir- 
ing diligence in the search after facts, he-adds absolute impartiality 
and a conspicuous degree of eritical acumen ; and the result is a 
work which, unpretentious as it is in its scope, no future historian 
gan afford to ignore, and which, though it scatters to the wind 
Yaore than one piquant anecdote, or time-honoured story, no honest 
reader can lay down without a distinct sense of gain, 

The papers on “The Black Hole,” “ Nuncomar,” and “ Philip 
Francis.and his Times” originally appeared in the Englishman 
newspaper. The account of the famous Madame Grand, and. the 


. 
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“ Letters from Warren Hastings to his Wife” are now published for 
ihe first time. 

The former may be fairly considered-to exhaust existing mate~ 
rials, and includes copious extracts from the record of the famous 
crim. con, suit of Grand versus Francis, which no previous writer 
appears to have examined, - 

The result, if it throws no doubt on the justice of the Court’s 
. decision, deprives the well-known anecdote about Justice Hyde’s 
bearing on the occasion of all title to credence. Thè story, which 
seems “to have been first set afloat in a book of Personal Recollec- 
tious, by John Nicholls; M. P., published in 1822, made Hyde 
interrupt the Chief Justice, while’ delivering his judgment with: 
the eager suggestion :—“ Siccas, siccas, Brother Impey.” A refer- 
ence to the plaint, however, shows that the damages were laid in 
sicca rupees, aud the practice of the Court makes ‘it: certain that 
such being the case, mey would have been awarded in the same 
coin. ; 

It is well known that ‘there Was & difference ‘of opinion among 
the Judges as to what thë judgment should be, Mr. Justice Cham- 
bers considering - that “it was not proved the defendant had 
committed adultery.” The judgment of the majority ‘is not forth- 
coming; but Sir Robert Chambers’ dissent was published in 
Hickiy’ s Gazette at the time. It.runs— 

_ . “Tam fully of opinion that the charge in the plaint is not 
proved : 

- 1st. Because it. appears to me that there is no proof, either. 

positive or circumstantial, that Mrs. Grand knew of, or previously 

consented to, his (Mr, Francis’ s)) coming for any purpose, much, 
less for.the purpose of adultery. 

. 2Ind.—Because there is no proof, either direct or founded on 
viglent presumption, that they were actually together, much less 
was there any proof that they committed any. crime together. . 

.8rd.—Beeause the evidence appears to me to fall short of what 
is: ordinarily considered as proof of any fact, and especially of 
any crime. `. 

Ath. —Because it falls exceedingly short. of what our Common 
Law considers as proof of adultery, 

' And lastly, because I have never read or heard of any action 
for-crim, con., in which a verdict has been given for the eee 
on such presumptions of guilt.” : 

This would have been tantamount, to a verdict of “ not proven,” 
which would certainly: not have ‘been inconsistent - with the 
evidence, régarded from the point of view of a jury ina criminal 
ĉase, ; l 
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We proceed to extract that of the principal witnesses : 


Meeran Kitmulgar (or table servant) examined.—The day of the distur- 
bance was on the day when plaintiff went to sup with Mr. Gallan;* it 
Was between ten and eleven o’clock at “night, I was in my own house in the 
compound, sitting, when the iya (sec) came down and told me that her mis- 
tress*wanted a candle, and that, on her returning, she had found the door 
locked I went out of my own house and saw a bamboo ladder; it was 
against the outside wall, on the inner side of it. I thought it a strange 
thing, and went to acquaint the jemadar of it. z 


Counsel.— Describe the ladder, 
Witness.—It is made of a whole bamboo split in two,.and when it is closed 


it is like one banrboo; it has moveable steps to it inside, and has iron points 
to it. The jemadar was also surprised to see the ladder, While we were 
talking, a gentleman came’ out of the house, whom I recognized as Mr. 
Francis, the Counsellor, whe lived behind the play-house. ‘He is tall. 1 
knew him, because Mr. Grand was often at meals at Mr. Francis’s, and I 
attended him there, When Mr. Francis came out, he said, “ Give me that 
thing ” (the ladder). “I will give you money, I'll make you great men.” 
He spoke to the jemadar and all the servants. He also said, “Don’t you 
know that I am Mr, Francis ?” 
“C.—What language did Mr. Francis speak ? 

W.—The same as I do, in broken Moors. Not so well as you (to the 
interpreter). The jemadar took hold of Mr. Francis’s hand and said, “* My 
master is not here, what do you do here”? While the jemadar was carryin 
Mr, Francis into the house Mrs. Grand said something to him, which I di 
not understand. After Mr. Francis was taken into the lower part of the 
house I went to acquaint Mr. Grand. ° . 

C.— Between the time of the ayah’s coming down to tell you of her having 
been up with a candle and had found the door locked, to the time of your 
seeing the gentleman coming out of the house, what time elapsed ? 

W.—One or two Hindustani ghurriesf it might be. 

C.—W hen did you see defendant come out ? 

W.~ Between ten and-eleven o'clock. i 

Ivrry, C, J.--Did defendant go quietly with the jemadar, or make resis. 
tance ? - 

Witness,—He made no resistance. 


Rambux Jemadar examined. 


Counsel (for the plaintif’).—About what time of night was it when you 


first received the information from Meeran. 
Witness.— About ten o'clock or eleven ; it will be past eleven o'clock. 
C.—Do you remember the day of the week ? A A 
W.—A Tuesday. : ! 
0.—W hat did you do on the discovery of the ladder ? 
W.—I took it away. ; 











* Mr. Grand’s memory was evidently at fault here.” Other witnesess say ib was at 
Mr. LeGalla’is h use that Grand was supping,/ Yery probably LeGallais was the 
tante meant: Thero wag a well-known confectiefler and travern-keeper of the latter 
name then in Calcutta. He retired from-dusiness and left India in December 1780, 
apparently in prosperous circumstances, ag«fe following advertisement of the period 
shows :—" H. LeGallais, Esq., formerly master of the tavern and hotel in Calcutta, 
but since a considerable wine mercliapé; has taken the whole of the great cabin of the 


ther Danish Indiaman, Captain Kroger.” . 
+ ‘A ghurrie is a period of time équivalent to about 20 minutes. 
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C.—Why did you take itaway-P-— T 

W.—I did not know whose ladder it was, therefore I took it away. 

C.— Have you seen the ladder here to-day ? 

W:—I have, that is the same ladder. “~, 

C.—Was anything done by you after removing the ladder? ~ t 

iV,—I was standing at the same place near the necessary house, waiting ‘to 
see whether the person who brought the ladder would come there or not. 

C —Did you see any person come ? 

W.—Yes, I saw a gentleman. 

C.—Who was that gentleman P 

W.-—It was Mr. Francis. 

C.—What Mr. Francis ? ` 

W.—Mr. Francis the Counsellor {sie). 


C.—That was about eleven o’clock at night, how could you distinguish - 
that it was Mr, Francis ? 


W.—I knew him by his face and shape. 
C.—Was it sufficiently light to distinguish his face ? 
W.—I went near his face and looked. When he was ata little distance I 
did not kuow; when I was near I knew him. 
C.--Did you know, before any conversation passed between you and him ? _ 
W.—Yes, but before the conversation I did not know him very well, 


C.—What led you particularly to know him aor the conversation outta 
with him ? 


W.—By his figure, his face, and his color. 
C.—By anything else ? 
o gentleman wasin black. 
C.—You say defendant came to the -place where the ladder was; from 
‘whence did he come P 
.—He came downstairs, and then stood at the place where the abdar’s 
- vhest was. 
¢.—How do you know that he did so? 
T. —There was a great alarm at the house, 
(Here followed several questions about the topography of the Louse.) 
C.—-When the defendant came downstairs, what passed ‘between you and 
‘him? 

W.—I went up to that gentleman and said to. him, .“ What business have 
you here?” He said, “give me my thing.” He asked for the Jadder, he had 
no other thing of his at the house but the ladder; therefore, he must mean 
that: he came out and was looking, and as he had not found the ladder there, 
he oo go. Then he said, ee Give me my thing.” 


C.—Give us an account of what passed between you when he looked about 
and asked for his thing ? 


W.—-'The first words he said tome when I went up to him were, “Give 
me my thing’? T then answered, “I have not that thing with me; I then 
took hold of his-hand: ‘then he took out gold mohurs and offered to give 

them me: I refused ‘them; he said, “ Take that (offering both his hands to 
me), I will make you great men, and I will give you a hundred gold mohurs 
more. 


C:— Had you done anything previous to the offer being made, to prevent 
bis going away. 


W.— Í stood on the side where the] ladder was ; he wanted to go that vay, 
and I prevented hini. 


€.—Why. did you lay hold of defendants hand ? 
W.—Because I found that gentleman j ‘jn the house. Certainly, if I had. lef 
him go, my master’would ‘take my life:away. After the offer of the money, 


, 
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he further said, “ Do you not know me”? I answered, “ Yes, I do ; you are 
Mr. Francis.” He said, “ I am the Burra Sahib ; I-am Mr. Francis.” When 
I first took hold of his hand, he twisted it a little. 1 then said, ‘Is there no- 
body here? seize him.” Meerun and Bowanny (hurkaru)* seized him and 
drought him down from the steps which lead from the abdar’s f chest in the 
P compound. I then sent Meerut to acquaint Mr. Grand, When I was going 
to take the gentleman to the lower part of the honse, he whistled four or five 
times ; as I led him from the east side to the western, he whistled five to seven 
times, When I carried him opposite to the door, some conversation passed 
with my mistress. ` 

C.—Where was your mistress ? 

W.—She came and desired me to let him go: she came near me and told me 
so. I had then hold of Mr, Francis. I said I have sent people to acquaint 
my master: I will not attend to you. > 

C.—What did you then do with the defendant ? 

W.—I desired my mistress to go upstairs, and said to her, I will not obey 
you. I then led the gentleman towards the northern door, I gave him a 
chair to sit down, ` 

C.—After the defendant was seated in the chair, what was done ? 

_ W.—l made him sit down-in-chairyand-then-E put my hands on the arms 
bof the chair to keep him there, : À i 
“Witness next describes the arrival of Messrs. Shee and. Ducarell on the 
scene, who scaled the wall and came in, “ using force” and “making a noise,” 
They broke open the door of the house where my master used td write; 
this was in the lower part of the hall whera Mr. Francis was. As soon as 
Mr. Francis heard this noise, he got up from his seat. I then endeavoured 
to keen him in his seat; he was going to that part where the gentlemen 
came; iu that room it was dark, Those gentlemei shoved me and pushed 
me; E am not certain whether Mr. Francis fell, but I am certain I fell on 
the chair, When I kept both my hands on the chair nobody was with me, 
the servants were at the door, When I fell on the chair I called to those 
servants who were at the door. When I fell, Mr. Francis escaped out of 
my hands, and then I called to the servants. When I recovered myself I 
got up, it was dark ; I seized a gentleman, a Mr. Shee; T did not then know 
whether it was Mr. Francis or not at first; afterwards I found Mr. Francis 
“Thad escaped. The beaver aad the seise (Sic), when they returned, came to 
the place where I was, and laid hold of Mr, Ducarell. I took hold of Mr. 
Shee and carried him up. The bearer and scise took Mr. Duearell ous. 
Mr. Keeble was standing on his own house looking, and asked, ‘ What is 
the matter’? The bearer and seise said to Mr. Keeble, “ These gentle- 
men came into the house when my mster wis out.” 

C.—Did Mr. Francis say anything of what would happen in case Mr. 
Grand came home while he was there? 

W.—When he wanted to go I refused to let him go; I said, “ My master 
will hamg me if I let you go.” Mr. Francis said, ‘Sooner than he shall kill 
you, I shall die.” o - 

Witness (continues.)—-My. Keeble then came near.the wall. Whether there 
was a heap of dirt or a chair on the wall I don’t know; Mr. Keeble was stand- 
ing on the outside talking to Mr. Ducarell. Mr. Keeble said, © Give me that 

wezenileman ” ? (meaning Mr. Ducarell), The bearer and seise refused to com- 
ply with Mr, Keeble’s demands. I was at a little distance from Mr. D ucarell 
with Mr, Shee; Mr.. Ducarell was in the hands of the bearer and scise, JI 





* Hurkara is the Hindustani for messenger. 


+ The abdar is the servant in charge of wine, liquor, &., whosé chief function it is 
- to keep them cosi for drinking. à 2 
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snid to Mr. Keeble, “If you desire it, take Mr, Ducarell away.” I did not 
know at first whether it was Mr. Ducarell or not; afterwards I found it was 
bim, Mr. Durcarell bad already given his hand to Mr. Keeble; the bearers 
prevented him. When I saw it was Mr. Ducarell, I put my hand and helped 
him up ; afterwards Mr. Keeble again desired me to give up Mr. Shee. Ty 
said, “ First be answerable for him.” -I refused, I said “I would not.” Four ` 
or five times Mr. Keeble desired me to deliver Mr. Shee, and that he would 
be answerable. I refused. 

After this Mr. Grand and Mr. Palmer came in. I desired the bearers to 
open the door, Mr, Grand came and told me to let Mr. Shee go, I did so. 

C.—Did you get any money ? 3 ; 

W.—Yes, three gold mohurs from Mr. Shee. He gave them that I might 
let him go, and he promised to give me more. ~ 

C.—What hat is that you have got in your hand ? 

W.—I found it in the house, I don’t know to whom it belonged. 

C\—(On cross-enamination).—You say Madame Grand desired you to let 
Mr, Francis go. What language did she speak ? 

W—She’spoke Hindustani, She said, ‘‘ Jemadar, choredo, choredo,” 

C.—This was a dark night, was it not ? eo, 

W.—The moon was coming out; it was not quite up. 2 | we 

C.—How can you tell what money the-gentleman offered you ? a 

W.—By the jingling I knew them to be gold mohurs. a 


Geel me the ‘difference between the jingling of gold Moburs and 
rupees f 

W.—Undoubtedly there is a difference. 

C.— What difference ? 

W.—Gold mohurs have a light sound, rupees a dull sound. 


By Cnrer Justice Iupsy.~~Was the whistling before or after Meerun went 
to call his master ? 


W.—After Meerun was gone. ; t 

C. J.—Was there any coversation between Mr, Shee and Mr, Francis 
while you had hold of Mr, Prancis ? 

W.— No, : . 

C. J.— Was there between Mr. Ducarell and Mr. Francis ? 

W.—No ; there was only running about. I did not hear any conversation_ 
while I was there, and when I gob up, Mr. Francis was gone away, I heard 
no conversation, 

By Mgr. Jucrice HyDr.—W here was the hat found ? 

W.—In the hall-below, where I had the; fall. 


Anna Lagoorde examined,—About half an hour past nine o'clock Mr. 
Grand left Mrs. Grand at hone, and went abroad. I desired my mistress to 
undress, to which she replied, “Mr, Grand will return home about eleven 
o'clock ; until that time I will sit up... She then desired me to sit by her. I 
then asked leave to go and fetch some betelnut. As I was going to fetch it, 


_ Mrs. Grand ran after me saying,—-“ Nonajee, fetch a whole candle.” I was 


then upstairs going to another room. I accordingly-.went down to bring a 
candle. When I returned with it, I found the door of the room from whence 
I went out locked. I-attempted to open it, but could not. I imagined Mra, 
Grand was angry with me. 1 was a quarter of an hour getting the candle, 


Counsel—When you found you could not open the door, did you makoy 
noise ? - : 


Witness, —I did call “ Madam, Madam,” two or three times. TI imagined 
she' was angry, and in her dressingroom (which opened off bedroom), and 
therefore could not bear me. I tben came down, and saw the kitmutgar, 
whom I told, When I saw the gentleman seized by the servants, I ran up 
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and told my mistress. The door was tben open upstairs, Mrs, Grand went 
into the verandah and looked downwards, Mr. Grand went out to supper 
every ‘Tuesday night. Mrs, Grand on such occasions sometimes read, and 
sometimes played with me, and went to bed at eleven o'clock. 
vy C.—'The niglit preceding these troubles had yeur mistress been’out P 
W.—Yes, she went to a ball. , - 
C.—Do you know at what time Mrs. Grand came bonw from the: ball ? 
W,—Abous four in the morning on the Tuesday. (After some questions as 
to the furniture in the bedroom, ¿. e., whether there were only beds, and so on, 
the witness is asked by the Cater Justice). After you found the door locked 
and went down again, where did you stay when you heard the gentleman 
seized in the compound? `. 
E W.—'There is a horse stable, where three or four women lived; I was with 
them. ` . 
Mr. Gerard Gustavus Ducarell* examined.—Was at Mr. Grand’s house 
on the 8th December. 
C.—On what oceasion did you go there? | i 
W.— was called by Mr, Shee: I was asleep in my bed; Mr. Shee came 
to my bedside, awaked me, and desired me to get up immediately, as 
Mr, Francis was likely to be murdered; -that there, was no time to lose; 
~`upon which I got out of béd immediately, and without putting on any clothes 
more than Ilay in, went out into my own hall, where-:be asked me if there 
was anybody else in the house—if there was, to call him, 1 answered, Mr, 
Shore was, and knocked at his door and desired him to get up. Mr. Shee 
asked me if I could get at any sword or weapon; I don’t recollect making 
him any answer, Mr. Shee told me that Mr, Prancis was seized in Mr. 
Grand’s house: we both pushed at the gate to endeavour to get in, but found 
we could not open. Mr Shee then went a little way from the gate to a long 
ditch without the wall, crossed the ditch, got up on the wall, and called to me 
to follow him, which I did, and got upon the wall likewise: after which we 
jumped down into the compound and went in at a door leading into the lower 
hall. As soon as I got into the lower hall, I saw a person sitting in a chair 
either at the further end of the hall or in the little passage that Jeads out of 
it on the opposite side; some other person was standing near him, Almost 
_ at the sahe instant that I entered the hall, he started up from his chair and 





* Ducarell apparently was not the style of auxiliary (physically speaking) whom a 
judicious man would select to stand by him in an expected ‘encounter ’ against superior 
numbers According to Francis he cannot have been far removed froma dwarf. He 
accompanied Francis on a visit to Paris in 1784, and is thus alluded to in a letter to 
Mrs, Francis : “ Ducarell has found his uncie and aunt, or rather they have found him, 
He was forced to get on a chair to put his arm‘round kis uncle’s neck ; and he has worn 
my bine box to rags to keep his feet from dangling in the chaise. And so ‘Ma chére 
moltig’ je vous embrasse.” His name occurs several times in Francis’s letters from 
England to India. In one to Shee, he says, “ Ducarell lives a hundred miles off in per- 
fect obscurity.” 

Blackwood for 1868 is responsible for this anecdote about him, Francis received a 
letter from him from Bath, expressing doubts as to the soundness of the views that 
both had held as to the immortality or otherwise of the soul of man, and desiring to 
know whether Francis still retained his former opinions, 

The following is said to be Francis’s unceremonious answer ‘ “t You d--—d old fool. 
Have not you and 1 exhausted every argument that could be used, over and over again 
in: „India, on the subject referred to in your letter? and were we not'invariably and 
logically led to the sume conélusion ? Now, however, I do entertain some doubts in re- 
gard to the soundness of our conclusion, and I will tell you why. ' 

J went yesterday to see Mother Bainbrige hanged. She died without a strugglee 
I said to myself as I beheld her swing. You monster, there must be something’ more 
thau this iu store for you, Possibly, therefore, we may be wrong after all ; the soul 
may be immortal.” 
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rea towards the door that I had come in at; in his way he struck against 
something with a good deal of violence ; after that I saw no more of him, 
for almost immediately some of the servants came up and seized me, telling 
me I had caused the person to run away, and that they were determined to, 
seize me I struggled with them a little, but found it to no purpose,\ 
except that of getting from the hall to the outer door,- where I saw 
that Mr. Shee was likewise seized. I expostulated with the people to let me 
go, but to no manner of purpose, until Mr. Keeble called out from the ver- 
andah of his house adjoining to know what was the reason of the disturbance. 

C.—You say when you came in at the door Jeading to the house, you saw 
a person sitting in a chair, and some other people ; ; could you ‘distinguish 
. who it was P ` 

- W.—I could not. 

George Shee examined.—In answer to questions states, that facing evil con- 
sequences and failing to dissuade Mr. Francis (who told him of his “intention) 
from going to Mr. Grand’s house, he determined to prevent any evil that might 

-enstie; that be followed Francis towards plaintiff's house and walked about in 
the street-and sometimes to a distance, going to and fro: saw a man come out 
and.heard? whistling : saw Mrs. Grand in the verandah. above. stairs, and dis- 
covered from her that there was a disturbance in the hall; she “mentioned. no. 
namne. ‘Tried to, get in by himself, first by persuading the jemadar to oper 
the compound eatéy~thén-endeavoured by himself to force the gate,, bute 
ed ; then it occurred to him to go over to Mr. Ducarell’s house. Having ulti- 
mately g gotin, he (Mr. Shee) rushed upon the jemadar and “ threw. him on the 
ground ; » after beiug exhausted by his tussle with the jemadar, be was him- 
self in turn seized and thrown down by a peon. 

“J think it necessary here,”. he adds, “ to declare in dontradiation to what 
has been said, that neither the plaintiff nor Captain Palmer ever used abusive 

‘Jangtiage to me personally.” There -were severil gentlemen present all the 

p time, plaintiff was there—Mr. Shore, Mr. Ducarell, Gaptain Palmer, and Mr, 

“Keeble. Nothing material passed in the’house afterwards that che. ean recol- 

lect. He first heard of Francis’s intention to go to Mr, Grand’s house that 
night at six o’elock from conversation with Francis. 

© “Counsel.-~For what purpose did defendant mention he was going ? 

iiness.— To see Mrs. Grand. 

era any name mentioned; was Mrs, Grand’s name mentioned ? pes 

Wi—lt was, . 

C.—If you can challenge your memory, will you acquaint the Court vine 
was mentioned, what more than Mrs. Grand’s name ? 

W.—] believe it was that he (defendant) would go and see Mrs. Gratid on 
Tuesday. 

C,—Did rou understand from defendant that Mrs. Grand had any know- 
ledge of his intention f ? s 

W.—No, I did not.” f 

C.—Do you know why Tuesday night was fixed on ? i 

W. -1 believe it was because plaintiff was going to the Club. 

C.—At what time did defendant comé to your house ? 

W.-—About ten o’clock. 

C.—Who was with defendant when he came ? 

W.—N obod ees 2 ` 

C.—How. aid he come Po A g . me 

Wo He walked. 

C.—Was his usual ame with iia ? 
: W. —No. ; . 


`= From this question one may infer that a Member of Council in those days went out 
attended by a mounted orderly, 
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€.~-For what purpose did defendant come to your house? 
W.—To change his dress. - 

Gin what dress did he come ? 

a W.—His usual dress. 

C.—What did he put on ? 

M Black clothes. 
C.— Do yor mean a complete suit of black clothes ? 
W.—I cannot exactly tell ; be put a black coat on. 

C.—Do you know. whose clothes they were? : 

W.—Defendant's. 

C.— How eame they to be in your ines ? 

W.—He sent tliem there. 

C.—About what time ? 

W.—I do not recollect, 

C.—Was it usual for him to keep any suits of clothes at your “house P, 

W.—No, sir. 
rae —Can you say how many days these clothes were. at your house’ before 
this ? z 

W.— Several days before. $ a (iai 

C.— Did defendant tell you why he did so ? ú 
~, W.—T he purpose of sending the clothes was, I understand, for defendant to 
wear them when he went to see Mrs. Grand, 

C.—Do you know why defendant put on black clothes that night ?- 

W.—I believe it was because a man in black clothes is less exposed to view 
at night, less liable to be seen. 

As regards the ladder used on the night in question this witness’ testifies that 
it was made at Francis’s particular request in Shee’s own yard, seyéral days 
before, “ by a black carpenter ; ” and was taken away from witness's house om 
the night by defendant himself to Grand’s house. . In answer to furthér: “que- ~ 
ries, it is elicited that Francis must have been an hour inside altogether ;. that. 
he (witness) gave three gold ‘mobtrs to the jemadar, and that Francis had no 
gold with him that witness saw, and only about 15 or 20 rupees in silver. 


Counsel.—Is it very usual for gentlemen in general to carry money about 
them in this country p 
- Witness. —i don’t know that it i is, sir ? 
C.—Do you yourself, sir 4 
W.—Very often, 
C.— Have you any now, sir, about you? 
W:—I have not, sir. 
6.—Do yau. know Mrs. Grand ? 
W.—Very well, sir. 
~ C—Do you know about the time she came to the settlement, after her 
marriage ? i wi 
W.—Abow a year or two ago, 
C.—Do you know where she now is? ~ 
- W.—I was told she is at-Clandernagore. 
C.—Did you see her on ‘your way down? 
W.—I did not. 
_-C.—Does Madame Grand speak English BR. 
< W.—No. pO) tees 
NS 
“Witness visited at her house and.saw ‘hap often ` “at Balls, ke: ‘knew ‘that 
for ten or twelve months back, defendant took particular notice of her; ‘bas 


known him‘ hand her to table even when ladies were. present “whose husbands : 


were of higher rank. if 
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C.—In the month of November last, defendant gave a ball at which: -plaintift 
and Mrs, Grand were present. . eet 


' Wi—Yes, sir. p 
C—Yuu, of course, were present; were there any ladies of higher rank, 


than Mrs, Grand there ? F ` 


W. — There were many. 
-—-Do you recollect any particular ee marks of attention paid by dee 


fendant to Mrs. Grand P 
W.—He danced a country dance with her. 
C.--Did he dance with any other ‘ladies ? 
W.—I doit recollect. ; 
C—Do you recolléct whether they sat at the same table together at 
supper ? 
W,—I do not. 
Examined by Curer Jusrice Iupry.—I hear you were a good deal about 
“defendante Did. you, sir, from your living with Mr. Fr ancis, observe any 
“particular attention paid by defendant to Mrs. Grand ? ; . 


P.A very great partiality. -> E 
0. J.—-Who gave directions to make the ladder z ay 


W.~I gave directions. 
C. J—~You were apprehensive from defendani’s going to’ Mrs. Grand’s~ 


house ; do you not think “that it would have been better avoided by-n not 


letting him shift at your house È. 
W.—I could not prevent. him. 
C. J.—Why. did ‘you-give the ‘assistance for the ladder ? 
< W.—Mr. Francis requested me, and I could -not refuse him any -réquest ` 


T did not think dishonorable, ` 
' @. J.—When a person is going.to the house of, a man’s wife i in his absence, 


- to see bis wife at that hour of the night, and you apprehend that if he (the. 
husband) comes home, dangerous consequences would happen, do you think | 
it honorable to give that person assistance? ` 


W.—I did not think it lending assistance ; it has been propagated åt Cal- 
cutta that I'have -sent messages from defendant to Mrs. Grand. I now take 


- this opportunity of declaring upon my oath that I never, directly or indirectly, . 
carried any message, verbal or written, from defendant to Mrs. Grand or-~ 


Mrs. Grand to defendant, 3 
C.. J.—I shall ask no.more questions, as I see we shall ‘not agree upon 


the point of honour, for I confined honour to morality. 

Tt will be generally. ‘admitted, we think, after a carer perusal 
of the above depositions, that the question of Sir Philip Francis’ 
guilt is one of conflicting: improbabilities.. Sir Philip Francis, it 
maybe remembered, long ‘after his liaison had been a matter of 
notoriety, ‘and when, consequently, his chief motive for concealing 
the truth must have lost most of its force, persistently maintained 
that, on’ the night in question, though he had intruded into the 
lady’ s bed room, his solicitations had been unattended with success. 

This denial is, of course, not conslusive.’ It is no, doubt, extre 
mely ‘improbable that: a man of the defendant’s position ora 
have ventured to enter-a lady’s bed-room by a ladder in the dead 
of the night, in the absence of any previne, understanding with 


her on the subject. > 


+ 
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On the other. hand, it is also extremely improbable, that two 
‘persons in the respective ‘positions of Sir Philip Francis and 
Madame-Grand, having determined: to commit the offence imputed 
yto them, should either have been unable to find some safer and 
” better opportunity for carrying their purpose into effect, or, having 
such an opportunity at command, should have deliberately chosen 

a plan so fraught with danger as ‘that actually resorted. to. 

The force of the: former of these: improbabilities -any- one ‘is 
competent to estimate. That of the latter would depend upon a 
multitude of circumstances which are, and must’ remain, unknown. 

It is quite possible for instance, that Mr. Grand, seeing” cause 
for apprehension. in the extreme youth and beauty. of bis ‘wife, ‘or 
for other reasons, had hedged her in with obstacles. which rendered 
some such extraordinary device as a midnight visit by `a” bamboo ` 
ladder indispensible for the accomplishment of her and her lovers ` 


“object ; and the attitude of the servants on the fatal night might.: Sia 


-þe considered ‘to Jend some support-to this’ ‘view, It. “such, were 
the case, the second of the two improbabilities disappears. . 

The fact of Madame Grand’s door having been. locked dere the 
absence of her Ayah, is not inconsistent- with: her innocence; for 
this precaution may have been the <act’of the intruder ‘himself, 
On the other. band the ‘circumstance of her having sent her Ayah 
away ŝo shortly before Francis’ visit was, to ay the least, a most 
unfortunate coincidence, ° Sne ns 

. In connexion with this question, ti is not unwor thy of note that 
three months apparently elapsed after the trial before Madame 
Grand accepted the protection of Francis. It may, however, be 
said, that the delay was less inconsistent with guilt, than the- ulti- 
Tate result with innocence. ` 

` It.has hitherto been commonly supposed, that Mr. Grand was~-a, 
merchant at Chandernagore. Mr, Francis speaks of him as “a. 
dirty old sordid Frenchman, ” ” He was not a. -mérchant at the. time, 
but a Writer ia the sérvice of the East India: ‘Company ; and lie 
could hardly have been old, as it was ‘only twelve years before, in 
1766, that he got his nomination to. a cadetship.’ 

Dr, Busteed has. collected amass -of interesting information 
regarding the subsequent career of Madame Gratid, one of the 
results of which is to cast grave doubts dn the current stories ‘of 
her extreme naiveté and general ignorance: Among ‘these, the ` 
Robinson Crusoe anecdote must, probably be: relegated to‘ the limbo 
ofexploded myths. 

There are very few” says ‘the’ ‘author of the” Echoes; t who” 
have not heard or read the funny ‘mistake about: Robinson Crusoe 
attributed to Madame: Talleyrand ; the anecdote has been the round - 
of every se oe ad in Europe ‘and America, and will- perhaps ever ~ 
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be quoted when her name is mentioned. Ít is more than likely tħat 
this anecdote is mainly responsible for the popular impression about 
her want of sense. If this piece of ‘evidence’ be broken down, 
there is really little else to support the allegation of stupidity, 
: Though the story has been worn threadbare, we must give it here 
again, to show one of the high authorities who have vouched for 
its truth, and to let the reader see how the narration is tinged with 
a spite which weakens itas evidence, Napoleon thus told it ‘to 
O'Meara at St. Helena in 1817 :— 
- ‘I sometimes asked Denon (whose work I suppose you have 
read) to breakfast with me, as 1 took a pleasure in his conversation, 
dnd spoke very freely with him. Now all the intriguers and 
speculators paid ‘their court to Denon ‘with a view of inducing 
bim or mention their projects to themselves in the, course of his - 
“conyersdtion with me, thinking that being mentioned by such a’ 
man as Denon; for*whom 1 had a gréat esteem, might materially 
_ Serve them.  Talleyrand, who was a ‘great speculator, invited 
Denon. to dinner, When he went home to his wife, he said—My 
dear, I have invited Denon to dine; he is a great traveller, and 
you ‘must. .say something handsome to him about his travels as he 
may be useful to us with the Emperor. 
€ His wife, being extremely ignorant and ‘probably never “having 
read any. other book of travels than that of Robinson Crusoe, 
concluded that Denon could be nobody else. Wishiiig to be very 
civil to him, she, -before'a large company, ‘asked him divers: ques- 
tions about his ‘man Friday. Denon, ‘astonished, did not know 
what to think at first; ‘but ‘at length discovered by her questions 
that she really imagined him ‘to ‘be Robinson ‘Orusoe. His as- _ 
tonishment and that of- the company cannot be described, nor : the. 
_—peals of laughter ‘which it excited in Pairs, as the ‘story flew like 
wild-fire. through the. City, and even  Talleyrand himself was 
ashamed of T 


> 





* The Emperor was ‘evidently but ‘an indifferent raconteur,’ or his story 
loses by translation from the Italian in which he conversed with O'Meara, 
We owe an apology'to the reader for reproducing so poor a version of this 
well-known anecdote; as an amende we give here “the original and best one 
for the benefit of tliose who’may not have seen it, It ‘appeared in “ PAI- 
bum Perdu,” and'is attributed to M. Heétiri Delätouche ; 

Peu de temps après le retour de l'armée d’Egyte et-des-savants qui avaient 
été- témoins de cette glorieuse expédition, M, de Talleyrand invita à diner M. 
Denon, “ C'est, dit M. de Talleyrand 4 sa femme, un homme très-aimable, vi^ 
auteur, et les auteurs aiment beaucoup qu'on leur parle de ‘leurs ouvrages ; ¿je 
vous enverrai la relation de son voyage, et vous la lirez-afin de pouvoir lui én 
parler.” En effect M. de Talleyrand:fit porter:dansJa chambre de Mme-de 
Talleyrand Je volume promis, et celle-ci Payant lu se trouva‘en mesore.de 
féliciter Pauteur. placé & table à côté delle. “ Ah] monsieur, piai dit-elle, je 
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: The tenacity with which the public cling to a time-honoured 
story, and the reluctance, with: which they see any attempt at the 
deposition of an old favorite, was curiously illustrated about four- 
een years ago, when the Zimes opened its columns to a spirited 
correspondence as to the authenticity of this anecdote. The oc- 
casion was a Review in the Times of Sir H. Bulwer’s ‘ Historical 
Characters,’ where the author introduces this anecdote, naming 
not Denon, but a Sir George Robinson, as the hero of it (others 
assign this position to Humboldt.) M, Pichot, a staunch sceptic 
as to the conclusiveness of the evidence which~attributes stu- 
pidity to Madame de Talleyrand, led the way’in an admir- 
able letter, humorous and logical, showing that the old story has 
not even the merit of originality. He was immediately attacked 
by one who challenged his dates and authority and threw out doubts 
as to the year when a translation of Robinson Crusoe - appeared 
in France: and who also quoted Moore’s version as he had given 
Kit in his Paris diary of 1821, as though he seemed to imply that 
this should be regarded as evidence. Mr. Dornie Colnaghi (the 
eminent engraver, &c., &c., of Pall Mall, who died in 1879)- also took 


part in the correspondence. ` His argument .as’ to the -anecdote’s 


-being authentic amounted to this, that his father had heard it in - 
Paris in 1806 from a Miss Dickinson; then said to be the demoiselle 
de compagnie of Madame de Talleyrand: A story, too good to be 
doubted, is often repeated at the time and place of its origin, till it 
comes to be believed in, even by contemporaries, but this does not 
prove that it may not be ben trovato nevertheless, The source 
which M. Pichot suggests for the anecdote in the following passage 
in his letter leaves little doubt in our mind that he was right, in 
“suspecting that Madame de Talleyrand’s mistake was the ‘inven- 
tion of some English wit, ora French bel esprit.’ ~ 7 
‘ Extraordinary again, is it not, that hitherto English readers havé 
overlooked this passage of a letter of Horace Walpole to Sir H, 
Mann, dated October 22, 1741.—‘ the whole town is tô be .to-mor- 
row night at Sir Thos, Robinson’s ball; which he gives to a little 
girl of the Duke-of Richmond, &e,’ Fate 3 





ne. saurais vous exprimer tout le plaisir que j’ai éprouvé à la lecture de voa 
aventures,— Madame, vous êtes beaucoup trop indulgente.— Non, je vous assures 
mon Dieu, que vous avez dû vous ennuyer, tout seul, dans une ilé déserte ; 
» Cela m'a bien intéressée.—Mais il me semble, madame, que,..—-Vous deviez 
“avoir une drôle de figure-avec votre grand bonnet pointu P—-En vérité, ma- 
dame,.je ne conprends pas...—Ah ! moi je comprends bien toutes vos tribula. ` 
tions, Avez-vous assez- souffert après votre naufrage! Mais,.madame, je ne 
sais... Vous avez dû étre bien content le jour où vous ayez trouvé Ven» 
dredi !” Måde. Tralleyfand avait donneé à lire à sa femme peu liseuse 
comme disait la maréchale Lefébvre, les Aventures de Robinsen Crusoé.” 


. 
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“Tn a‘note (Pichot refers to the American Edition of 1812 
Lord Dover being the Commentator) to this letter we are told that 
Sir Thos. Robinson of Rokeby Park, commonly called long Sir 
Thomas, is elsewhere styled the new Robinson Crusoe by Walpoles, 
who says, when speaking of him, ‘He was a tall uncouth man, and 
his stature was often rendered still niore remarkable by his hunting: 
dress, a postilion’s cap, a tight green jacket, and buck- skin 
breeches. He was liable to sudden whims, and once set off in bis 
hunting suit to visit his sister, who was miared and'settled at Pa- 
ris. He arrived while there was a large company at dinner, the 
servant announced Mr. Robinson, and ‘he came in to the great a- 
mazement .of the guests. Among others, a French Abbé thrice 
lifted his fork to his mouth and thrice Jaid it down with an eager 
stare, of surprise. Unable to restrain his curiosity any longer, he 
burst out witli, “Excuse me, Sir, are you the famon Robinson 
Crüsoe so retharkable i in bistory poise 

`. Atall-events a mistake made by a French Abbé may fairly 
‘be excused in a lady. M. Colmache says that many of the blunders 
Jaid to the charge of Talleyrand’s wife ‘beat’ the unmistakable 
stamp of the’ firm of Moutrond & Co., and as we have referred 
‘to this gentleman as an “authority on the subject, we may Se 
that bis questioning Talleyrand as to the truth’ of the popular 
anecdote led to his being told one much more likely and nearly 
as amusing. The Robinson Crusoe incident did not actually 
happen, said Talleyrand, ‘but it was guessed at, and that was 
euough ; the blunder was ascribed to her without oom punaign; 
and then he added: ` ` 

‘I certainly remember a naiveté which she once uttered in the 
midst of a circle of savans and literati at Neuilly, which would~ 
be considered quite as good, and become just as popular were it 
as generally known. Lemercier had volunteered after dinner to 

T read us one of his unplayed and unplayable pieces. The com- 
had gathered round him in a circle ; his cahier lay already 
` unfolded on his knees, and, clearing his voice, he began in a high, 
shrill tone, which made us all start from our incipient slumber, 
` La Scéne est a Lyon. ‘There now, M. de Talleyrand, exclaimed 
the princess, jumping from her chair, and advancing towards me 
with a gésture of triumph, ‘now I knew that you were wrong; 
you would have it that it was the Sane! To describe the em- 
barrassment and consternation of the company would be impos 
sible. Imyself was perplexed for an instant, but soon remembered 
thedifference of opivion to which she had alluded, As our car- 
. riage was crossing the bridge at Lyons, a little time before, she 
had asked me the naie of. the river which flowed. beneath. I 
had told her it was ‘Sadne ;’ to which she had replied, with a truly 
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‘philosophical reflection—' Ah, W strange this difference of pro- 
nunciation; we call it the Seine in Paris? I had been much 
amused at the time, but had not thought it worth while to correct 
the self-confident error, and thus. had arisen this extraordivary 

F confusion in the troubled brain of the poor princess, Of course 
we all laughed heartily at her unexpected sally ; but we were 
grateful nevertheless, for it saved us the reading of the dreaded 
drama, as no one that evening could be expected to retrouver son 
sérieuw sufficiently to listen with becoming attention to all the 
terrible events which Lemercier had to unfold,’ 

The following account of her personal appearance, as pourtrayed 
in the painting by Gerard; at Versailles, and of her nameless and 
forgotten tomb, may appropriately close this notice. 

“Thad an, opportunity of visiting. Versailles and inspecting 
-the picture of Mme, de Talleyrand, and with some difficulty suc- 
ceeded in finding the poor forgotten. Beauty, for, whatever ‘her 

M-mental and moral endowments may have been, that she’ was ‘a 
woman singularly attractive in outward form, Gerard’s * counterfeit 
presentment’ of her leaves no room to doubt. The portrait is that 
of a lovely highbred-looking young woman ; tall and graceful, with ` 
exquisitely fair complexion, . delicate coloring, wavy hair of the rare 
shade called blorde cendrée, dressed rather high on the head and 
curling over the temples ; large blue eyes, small Greek nosé, and 
little mouth with full red lips. “She is attired in a low-necked aid 
short-waisted dress, which appears to be of some soft filmy white 
material probably Indian muslin, displaying a finely-moulded bust 
and arms, and tiny feet in white satin slippers. 

“On neck, arms, and in her ears are pearl ornaments, and one 

“hand, the right, holds an open letter, while the other hangs by 
her side, She is leaning against an open projecting French 
stove, on which are two “brown Etruscan vases, Behind her arè 
a drapery of green silk and large cushioned, sofa covered with the 
same material, . 

No indication whatever of Eurasian origin is visible in the por- 
trait. The picture is to be found in thé small ante-room of the ` 
second etage, the walls of which are covered with paintings of 
a smaller size, It is numbered 4867, and hangs between the por- 
traits of Mme, Récamier and prince Talleyrand; ? 


< 





Sc VERNACULAR LITERATURE, 
Sandhyd Sangit. By Rabindra Nath Tagore. Printed and- 
Eoee at the Adi Brahma Samaj Press, Calcutta, 1289, B. S. 
E lately reviewed two Bengali books entitled Rudrachanda 
and Yurop-jdtrir Patra, Both of them were written by 


. 
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Babu Rabindra Nath Tagore, and of both, we are glad to say, 
we have been able to speak in terms of praise. The work now 
before us is also written by Babu Rabindra Nath, and seems 
to be very much better tban his two last productions, Sándhyá 
Sangit is a collection of love poems, giving expression to certain 
deep but exceedingly tender sentiments of a lover, or of a loving 
‘mind. A tone of sorrow, melancholy, or disappointment, arising 
from unfulfilled hope, unanswered self-dedication, or unsatisfied 
desire, pervades most of the pieces. In the opening piece the 
author describes the. strain in which he proposes to sing in a 
passage which is sò characteristic of him, and contains such true, 
and exquisite poetry, that we cannot resist the temptation to re: 
produce a portion. of it in this pace: ` Addressing his muse, 
he says :— f 


araj giy Sata waa 
tay gf acer eta, | 
caa rs cara faal f ae 
faala ama Seaty ! m 
t Xo a 4 
faifety cama STA Aca, 
afsta Ataa asta 
Siati CINT PTA UTE ; 
afs Sea qg aca, Was Fae mot 
faal CA CINA BCA SICA . ati 
afata tala fras, 
otraa gag fata | 


oa A-n, eal L T, 
aL PINA MITT ATH 
ate ate Sts al ota; 


caufa sacar tcl, Rawls AT, 
iy Ut afars aats fay ie 
Safa maf WTA AIF | i 
CEITA, (SHIA PA AF, 
pfas a agi atata p- 
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It is impossible: to praise too highly the wealth of imagery 
the fine play of. fancy, the sweet and tender sympathy with 
external nature, the warmly spiritualistic conception of the world of 

matter, displayed by the author in these lines. And these qualities,- 
we repeat, are characteristic of all the poems contained in this 
work, In all these poems, the poet appears to us truly and 
warmly inspired, lost in the waves of the feelings which he has 
raised up in his mind, completely absorbed in the world which he 
has created for himself, speaking the language of the heart, 
sometimes with inexpressible softness, sometimes with appalling 
severity, always with the eloquence, earnestness and impassioned 
vehemence of a soul which has been stirred to its depths.. In the 
fuluess of his heart, the author forgets’conventionalism, and ex- 
presses himself in a spirit‘which cares little for artificial barriers, 
and in words which either breathe the very soul. of tenderness, 
or appear savagely naked on-account of their intense and glowing 
fierceness, Of the formér, take the following as a specimen — 


sorta Soag aiia, 

Sacre f$ mrg Sts oTa | 

aial fe cta Ze afa | 

atay fe eae afo cacy | 

Sata ty gifa- ca 

BACACS WTA GÝTA, sat 
ataa fana fPacate 

ga gS stor afata 1 


+ žo x 
airea atata See 
eel] A sft *h4-otay,, 
giaa Pits Seay, 
aier se afasia 


* * ES 


S qiataa gta] or SSA, 
i : Fpi CT HANTS arte, 
Bed) oF cafacesz Ia A 
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And of the latter, the following :-— 
C Ata CITA 


ARTES (iTS: Sy T vty, 
TATA CANT | 

trem qael- are fan 
etfs. Sica Safan | 


ala ca etfs ate tca SUNA wet 
AJA SUI JF, 
afya SNI AZ, eds . 
afya catal atata | - 


All these are the.characteristics of a true poet, whose office, in 
the department of lyric song, is to open the fountain springs of 
the human heart, and let them play according to their own true 
nature. Babu Rabindra Nath is a true lyric poet—one of the 
best living lyric poets of Bengal. 

Of the moral aspect-of Babu Rabindra Nath’s poetry, we have 
neither time nor space to speak on this occasion, . 


Lalita Saudémint. By-the Author of Swarnalat&é Published 
by Bhudhara.Chandra Gangopádhyáya, Bhowanipore, Calcutta. 
1288, B. S. gett re H 
N our recent review of Babu Tárak Náth Gángulis novel 
of Swarnalatá, wegexpressed the hope that he would soon 
place a new work in our hands. -We are glad to find that 
our hope is fulfilled. Lalita Saudamini, though not a work of 
the stamp of Swarnalatd, is one which only the author of Sw ar 
nalaté could have produced. In his second work, as much 
as in his first, we find Babu Térak Náth’s own peculiar 
skill in the delineation of ordinary life, capacity to make drama- 
tic combinations of ordinary events, and power to present real 
life in a romantic form. Lalita Sauddmini is a small tale of 
a Kulin marriage, told within the brief compass of: 44 duodecimo 
pages. Its plot consists only of a simple plan to thwart the 
marriage of a young Kulin girl with an old man of fifty or sixty 
by marrying her to a young man of education and character. The 
` measures which are taken to develop this plan are in reality very 
„few and simple. But though few and simple, it is not these 


ise. of 
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measures which Babu Tarak Nath describes, and which any other 
writer of this tale would have probably considered. it necessary 
to describe, thereby making the narrative exceedingly feeble and 
insipid. What Babu Tarak Nath does is this: -He keeps these 
measures concealed from us, because the persons who have 
recourse to them are forced to conceal them from certain other 
persons who are interested in the question of marriage, and 
because by so doing he gets an opportunity of relating, in an 
intensely tragic form, something that takes place openly and does 
not therefore require to be kept in the background. This isa 
piece of literary strategy which would not probably have occurred 


to most other Bengali writers of fiction, And it is because Babu , 


Tárak N&th seems capable of such tactics, that we consider him 
to be the only Bengali novelist who-can make dramatice com- 
binations of the events of ordinary Bengali life, i 
The plan adopted- by Saudámini’s mother to prevent her marriage 
With the old Kulin Brahmaa succeeds, andthe fair girl becomes 
the wife of the young and accomplished Lalita, -The scene 
which is credited at the marriage of the young couple by the old 
Kulin bridegroom and the girl’s father, who has selected him, 
excites much hearty and proper laughter, and forms a grateful 
sequel to the scene of tragic severity previously described. The 
picture of the Kulin Brahman given in this book is drawn with 
great power and skill. Sébitri, the mother of Saud4mini, is a great 
woman-—~a heroine; proving that bad social institutions are not 
altogether without theit use, inasmuch as “they call forth types 
of character among Bengali women which would not otherwise 
be_met with among them. Keshab is an exceedingly good 


character, and his wife Giribálá isa model of love, benevolence, and” 


womanly selfsacrifice, The moral of the story is that, in the 
present circumstances of Hindu society, a social institution which 
appears to be unnatural and immoral by reason of its heartless- 
ness, ought to be ridiculed out of existence, 

Babu Tárak Nath writes in a clear and unaffected style, His 
manner is homely like his theme. In a humble style, and with 
humble instruments, he .works great ends and produces great 


effect, But when we read him, we never find him making 


an effort, He seems to be a true artist who knows no art. 


T Prabandha. Printed by Kashi Nath Bhattácharjya 
ore at the Budhodaya Press, Hughli, 1288, B. 8. ` 
TAr is a really remarkable work, written by a remarkable 

- Hindu of, Bengal, It is one of the best books yet written 
d 


= 
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in this country, and if. it had been written in any other country, 
not excepting France, . or Germany, or England, it would have 
been regarded as the production of a master. The book has many 
aspects, some of which we.shall separately describe. 

Pdribiritk Prabandha, as its name implies, is a collection of 
essays, As essays, the papers contained in this volume are 
simply excellent. They treat of matters of the very first im- 
portance. Hindu domestic life is the subject of these papers,—an 
important subject certainly. But the importance is vastly increased 
by the fact that the author describes Hindu domestic life in its 
constitutzonal aspect. He describes who should form the 
members of .a Hindu family; what their respective functions 
should be; with whom, among those who are outside of the 
family, close intercourse should be kept up ; how the different 
members of a Hindu family should be educated in. order that 
they may be best able to fulfil their respective functions ; upon 
what moral, religious, economic .and sanitary principles the 
life of a Hindu family should be based, in order that it may 
secure health and permanence, and go on progressing in virtue 
and usefulness, &c. These are not, of course, the heads under 
which the subject is considered by the author. But it seems 
to us that these points are foremost in the authors mind. 
He begins with the question of marriage, which, he thinks, 
‘ought to take place early in life. He next explains the nature 
of the sentiment of love, and how the growth of that senti- 
ment among newly married couples. may be regulated. Hay- 
ing done this, he explains the purpose of the institution of 
marriage, which he describes as being the reconcilement of .the 
conflicting principles, selfishness and self-sacrifice. In the paper 
„on the education of the wife, the author describes the: method 
in which the husband and the wife, as the primary units of 
the family-system, should train themselves to accomplish the 
purpose of the institution of marriage. When the fundamental 
work has been done, the author describes the -process. by which 
‘the husband and the wife should endeavour to secure their 
continuance by economic management, and then ‘embellish the 
fabric they have already prepared, by the application of esthetic 
principles. Having described how the, husband and the wife 
should equip themselves for the journey of life, the author 
explains how they. should ‘perform their respective functiona 
without encroaching upon each other’s rights, and with adj 
tage to themselves, their family, and those with whom 
. come into contact. The mutual influencé of a rightly pe 
pared couple and their influence on. the whole family, including 
servants, domestic animals, ‘and casual visitors, are next Geer bea 
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Going beyond the family circle, the author explains how the 
friends of the family, male and female, and aguatic and cog- 
‘natio relations should be dealt with, and how “they influence 
pire social and moral education of a family.. The moral position 
and functions of those who have been born before and after - 
the central couple—gtandfather, son, daughter and daughter- 
in-law—are next described. The author then describes the 
moral -and intellectual uses of children, explains how a Bengali 
should educate his sons, and indicates the manner in which 
the attitude of a Bengali family towards changes in opinion 
in the great world around us should be regulated. These, and 
a few other subjects, such as polygamy, the marriage of,a widower, 
and perpetual celibacy, are treated of in the style and- spirit 
of a master and-a Hindu possessing high national instincts, 
All the papers are short, because they are all written in a 
remarkably elear and pregnant style. There is not perhaps 
me unnecessary word in the whole book, and the beautifully 
laconic or sententious forms in which the authors views are 
expressed, indicate deep thought, mature experience, and vast 
and varied reading. The style of the papers is moreover the 
style of aman whose heart is as deep as his intellect is clear. ' 
Deep feeling and deep thought enter equally into these com- 
positions of “Babu Bhudeb Mukharji, for he is, and no less a 
man than he could be, the author of Pdribdrik Prabandha. 
His papers are model essays in the Bengali: language, and will, . 
we fear, remain such for many a long “day to come, 
. The work may be next considered as a work on Hindu 
domestic philosophy. The fundamental principles of that phi- 
loso phy seem to be these: Every family in. this country should 
have for its centre a healthy, loving and educated couple, educa- 
tion, in the case of the ‘wife, not meaning book-learning, The 
central couple should exclude from their family circle all 
those with whom property considerations may give rise to ill-, 
feeling, or, which is the same thing, they alone should be members 
of a family between whom the tie of Jove and affection is strong- 
er than the tie of property. The two central persons in the 
family group should make self-saerifiee the chief regulating 
principle of their lives as between themselves, and regulate 
their internal and ‘external relations, that is to say, their re- 
Wations to those who are within, and those who are without, the 
family circle, in such a way as will promote love, virtue, aud 
individual culture. Numerous metliods are pointed out for 
giving effect to these principles, and it must be confessed that 
almost all of them appear to be eminently practical. Their . 
application, however, will demand high mental culture, and 
it may be therefore doubted whether the area of th tat application 
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can be very wide, But nothing but good ean result from endeavour- 
ing to follow the méthods; and as education spreads and example 
multiplies, the excellent work may become easier and easier. In fact, 
Bengal can do nothing better’at this revolutionary juncture thani 
‘accept this book as an authoritative code of domestic life. There 
is only one important point on which we venture to express a doubt. 
He says that practical housewifery is the best school of 
culture for woman. If so, and if the son is not to be-separated 
from the-father, we cannot understand how the sons wife 
shall acquire her culture during the life-time of her mother- 
in-law. It seems Babu -Bhudeb Mukharji has unwittingly 
sacrificed logic for the ‘sake of domestic love and beauty, 
of which, as a thorough Hindu, his heart seems full to over- 
flowing. Nowe s 

Péribérik Prabandha is a poem. The view of wifehood 
taken in the author’s dedication which, by the way, seems 
to be the best and most remarkable ode to woman yet 
written in Asia or in Europe, is in the highest degree poetical; 
and it is this view, this strange combination of the real 
and the ideal, or this strange conversion of the ideal into 
the real, which the author desires to see realised in every 
Hindu home, This view seems to underlie all the essays, 
The author’s own family is a poem, and he tells us, and we can 
add our own feeble testimony, that there are many Hindu 
families in Bengal that are real poems. There is a poetical 
charm in many Hindu homes of which none who have not 
lived in them have-any knowledge whatever. : 

Péribérik Prabandha is a remarkable autobiography. It 
is -only a collection of essays; but it is nevertheless the 
- most remarkable autobiography we have ever read. We have, 
in these papers, no account of birth or pedigree or school 
education or authorship or anything of that kind, But we 
have in them an earnest statement of how an eminent Bengali 
‘bas formed himself and others, lived and made others to 
live, loved and taught others to love. . 

Would not such ‘a book be regarded as a treasure in any 
literature ? 


The Meghaduta translated into Bengali Verse. By Rajkrishna 
Mukharji, M.A. and B.L. Printed by Bibérildl Banerji, 4 
Messrs J. G. Chatterji &- Co.’s Press, 44, Amherst Streét, 
and published by the Sanskrit Press Depository, 148, Bard- 
nasi Ghosh’s Street, Calcutta, 1882, 

She Meghaduta is one of Kélidds’ master-pieces, The 

descriptive. power “displayed in it is of the highest kind 
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and the wealth of poetry found in it is almost immeasurable. 
It possesses an intense human interest in consequence of its 
containing a deep and highly poetical expression of the feelings 
‘of a separated lover; and a profound moral interest on account. 
of the sympathy displayed from its beginning to its end with 
external and even inanimate nature. Indeed, by making a 
cloud a messenger of love, the poet invests inanimate nature 
with & moral dignity anda moral capacity, which the European 
mind, except when of the most fervidly religious type, seldom 
attributes to it. This distinguishing characteristic is more 
splendidly developed in Kalidds than in any other Sanskrit poet, 
and assumes a more energetic form in Meghaduta than in any 
other work of Kálidás. In Meghaduta is also explained, what. 
may be called, the science of a lover’s sorrow, the body and mind 
of a separated lover being described with thé power, knowledge, 
and courage of an inspired master. The geographical interest of 
the poem is also generally acknowledged. That the growing liter 
ature of Bengal should possess a Bengali ‘version of such 
a poem, must be the desire of every lover of that literature, 
Some years ago Babu Pránnáth Saraswati published a very 
good Bengali metrical version of Meghaduta. But it was 
unfortunately not so faithful a version as could have been desired.. 
Babu Dwijendra Nath Tagore next commenced publishing an 
exceedingly clever version of the poem, but dropped it at a very 
early stage. Babu Rajkrishna Mukharji has given us not only a 
version of the entire poem, but. one which seems to possess the rare 
merit of being strictly faithful to the original. The metre and lan- 
guage he has employed possess, as far as is possible in Bengali, 
‘the solemnity of Kálidás’s metre and language,. and his collo- 
cation of words follows, wherever practicable, the poet's own collo- 
cation. He must have laboured bard to produce this remarkably 
faithful version of Kélidés’s exquisite poem. And for lis eff- 
cient performance of his self-imposed task be is entitled to the 
thanks of all lovers of Bengali literature and of the great Savs- 
krit poet. For Euglishmen, who know Bengali, we must write 
one word of warning. They should not judge Babu Ráj Krishna’s 
translation. by comparing it with Professor Wilson’s English 
Meghaduta, which is, in fact, a very different work from K&lidas’s 
Meghaduta. . 

- Babu Raj Krishna’s work is enriched with “useful foot-notes, 
‘and: an introduction in which the question of Kálidás’s age is: brief- 
ly, but clearly discussed, and with the kuowledge, ability and 
method which distinguish all bis antiquarian writings. The 
translation is accompanied by the original. 


° 
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Human Physiology: to which is appended a Chapter on Pre- 
servation of Health. By Ashutosh Mitra. Publisher :— Rádhá 
Gobinda Kar. Calcutta, 1882. | ei 
SHIS is an exceedingly useful and interesting work. That 

every human being ought to knuw the mechanism of his 
own body, isa truism. Unfortunately very few kuow it, and very 
many, therefore, suffer in body, aud consequently in mind. We 

_ are glad that a popular and practical treatise om human physi~ 

ology has been at last written in Bengali, thereby creating 

facilities for imparting physiological knowledge to Bengali boys.. 

The work before us seems eminently fitted to be used in‘our schools. 

It is of a very elementary kind, is’ written in a sufficiently 
easy and popular style, and is illustrated. with diagrams. The 
produetion of such a work speaks well for the future of 
the Bengali language and literature ; and when we notice that 
it is but the first of a projected sertes of ‘ vernacular science 
primers, we cannot sufficiently admire the patriotism and” 
enterprise of the author aud the publisher, We sincerely trust 
that the Department of Education will encourage this beautiful 
undertaking, and increase the amount of its present resources 
for doing that most difficult work, the imparting of scientific 
knowledge to children in an easy, impressive and entertaining form. 
We are beginning to get good books. Let those who are entrusted 
with the education of the country ensure their supply, by providing 
good and exact teachers, of whom there is now, we are afraid, a 
lamentable paucity all over India. 





Ayurbijndn. By Guru Gobinda Sen, L.M.S. Printed and pub- 
lished by Dawarké Náth Bidydratna at the New Bengali Press, 
15, Gopi Krishna Páľs Lane. Calcutta, 1882. 

HIS is another very useful and interesting work. It is 
described as being a “treatise on hygiene, collected and 
translated from the original texts of Dhanwantari, a great sage, and 
the first and most repowned physician and surgeon of India.” It is, 

in fact, a work on Hindu hygiene, and therefore possesses great . 

practical and historical interest. Apart from its intrinsic value, 

this work will disabuse the minds of many Englishmen and 
anglicised Babus, who think that the hygienic notions of the Hin- 
dus have always been of the clumsiest kind. The following short/ 
extract from the chapter on house-making will show.that Hindtr 
hygiene attained great perfection in ancient India :— 

“ The bedroom ought to be built upon spacious, dry and elevated 
ground, Near it, there ought not to remain cremation ground, 
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water, jungle, houses for beasts, or large trees. That room ought 
to be- dry, and should -have many windows for the admission of 
Aight and air, The body remains in a healthy state if the air 

Yin the room is exhilarating and free-from-smell. If the air that 
is breathed is not purified every moment, the body becomes dry 
and ‘discoloured, and even death may eventually occur. If the 
bedroom is not -provided with numerous windows, it cannot remain 
dry, and light cannot find admission into it. There are no better 
means of keeping the air of a bedroom pure and dry than by 
admitting light and air.. The air of the bedroom ought to be 
kept dry, ‘but it is never: good to lie in a current of air, &e.” 


Many will indeed be sur prised to find from a perusal of this book, 
that sanitary science in ancient India attained an excellence 
in nọ degree inferior to that which belongs to it in modern Europe 
This discovery, will certainly enhance respect for the ancient 

_Hindu mind, and promote the study of ancient Hindu “science 
an @ loving and reverential spirit, 
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N 1877 a vessel steamed out of the Mersey under charter 
L for the Hast, bound upon a.very different errand from that 
‘of the run of steamers which take the:same track. There was a 
certain mystery about her, which even those who had been 
engaged. fitting her up, could not quite solve. She was evidently 
intended neither for cargo nor for passengers, nor yet was she 
a-pleasute yacht. Her arrangements, her stores, her crew, were 
all peculiar, aud the conclusion of the few who weré interested 
in her was that either thé owner could keép ‘his own counsel 
wonderfully well; or else that he did not know what he was about.- 
She steamed away, however, and was forgotten, and now it has 
Peeaspired ‘that she was a pioneer of British commerce and civil- 
ization, and if we cannot. quite puter side by side with the craft 
that took the Pilgrim Fathers safely across the Atlantic, we may 
at least concede that her voyagé was one of no mean ‘historical 
„interest: She was chartered, by. Baron de Overbeck and Mr. 
Alfred . Dent, both of the princely firm of Dent & Ço., and their 
object: was to open the way for the foundation of a ‘British Settle- 
ment on the ‘north-east of Borneo, the richest island of the 
eastern seas, This object they have row accomplished with 
entire and unexpected success... Territory has been acquired 
almost as extensive as the Island of Ceylon; a chartered Company 
dhas been lauached for purposes of trade and government, and 
an opening has been made for British colonists and capital more 
full of promise than any which this -century has yet seen. 

British relations with Borneo go back as far as 1761. There 
was, indeed, a mercantile settlement in the south of. the island 
almost a hundred years before, and a flourishing trade was carried 
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om fom Bavjenwsin, But the rising power of the Dutch forged. 
tlie Euglish to withdraw in the early part of ‘the. 18th- contury,, 
and no attempt ‘was made to re-establish the trade’ for m 
than 50 years. -By this time the Dutch had. so’: "domipleteliy 
_ established their sway in the south; that any-attempt to set Up. 
_ again the old depôt at Banjérmassin would have been futile ^ 
', Our. attention was, therefore, turned to the territories of the Sultan ` 
of: Sulu, who ruled over the Sulu Archipelago.and-the north-east 

put of Borneo. With this prince the East India Company . 
commeuced uegociations, and iù- 1761 “Articles of Friendship’ 
and Commerce” were signed, which were confirmed i in 1763 by’ 
-a treaty of “alliance offensive and defensive.” By this treaty 
the Sultan agreed..to cede-to’the ‘Company “such part or parts 
of the Island of Sulu, or the territories thereon | depetident, as 
they may choose; to erect forts or factories upon ;” an “ exclusiv 
trade” was given’ to’ the Company- in all the Sulu connie 
- and’ their imports and exports were relieved of all customs due 
‘In -1€47 a supplementary treaty was concluded by which slight 
. modifications were made-in: certain of tle, stipulations, and the 
grant of land considerably ‘incredsed. Five years later ‘a deed ` 
was drawn up aud executed by the Sultan which. still further 
extended the grants of land and specified the conditions. upon 
which they were made. 

“I, Sultan Mahomet Allemodin, ° son’: of Sultan Mahomet 
Badaradin, King of the Island of Sulu, and ‘all its-dominions 
do acknowledge; ‘and hereby confirm, to have sold to the By Ši 
India Company all my right and title to the north part of Bort” 
from Kimauis, on the west side, ina direct line to Towson Aaa 
ou the east side thereof, with all the land, places and people, dimo 
within those limits, and also all the islands to the northward `“ 

of the said island of Borneo, as Balambaugan, Palawan, Banguey, “ 
Balabac, Monnach, and all the other islands adjoining, as well 
as on the north, east and west sides of these parts of my dominions, 
All this I do aud confirm: in consideration of the benefit which 
I have received from the said Company.” 

After the conclusion of these treaties. a ‘factory and military 
station was established at Balambaugan, which soon had a 
prosperous trade’; gold, iron, lead, tin and pearls being the chief 
exports. This property was not, however, very long lived. Spain i 
was even then straining after the sovereiguty of Sulu, and, by intri“ 
gues similar to those which have given us so much trouble of late, 
soon succeeded in alienating the affections of many of the Datus, 
or petty chiefs—and perhaps. also of the Sultan: himself—from 
. their English allies, “ At that period,’ ‘says a Spanish History 
of Manilla, quoted by Belcher, “there were two factions among 


the chiefs. of Sulu ; one. party for thes Spaniards, the other’ for- the 
“Engi lish. Fhe fatter - were bought by their presents, the other 
ere:composed “of, thosé who. possessed , inore ‘Independence and 
kamor patrtce’; . they knew-that the- vicinity of the-Knglish. would 


in the end provë their inevitable ruin.; and, on the: ‘Other. hand,. > 
“that: they-.had-nothing to fear from the Spaniards, . In this party: 2 
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were: Israel. (the. young, Sultan) and his father Allemodin.” > in . 


1775 the discontented. Datus conceived and carried out with 
considerable skill an attack upon the English settlement. 
i They ‘knew that their only chance of suegess was by a surprise 
‘on the, land’ side; as Balambaugan was defended towards the sea 
by 45. well mounted guns, Tenteng . and Dacula, the leaders of 
the attacking party, transported” ‘their followers, about -400 in 
number, aeross the norrow channel separating Balambaugan 
from Banguey ‘under cover of darkness, and at dawn on‘the 
following. day, when the garrison, numbering about 100 Europe- 
“ans and sepoys, were “resting i in: security after a fête in honour 
of the Govérnor’s | birthday,” they ‘attacked simultaneously the 
Governor's house, the fort and the barracks. The surprise was 
completely - successfitl. . The’ Government House ° ‘and barracks 
were soon’ in flames, and the majority of the garrison were butcher- 
ed in cold blood... The Governor, with half a ‘dozen of his personal 
servants, succeeded, in escaping in a small boat and reached a brig 
at anchot in the roads.” After vain- attempts to save any of the 
gatrison who might have escaped the poisoned creases of the 
enemy, being himself-now under the fire of his oF guns, which 
Dacula, had seized and was using with-energy, if not with skill, 
-he~ set sail and made the best of “his way to Calcutta. Little 
notice seems to ‘have’ “been ‘taken ~of this ubprovoked attack, A 

man,of war was despatched to enquire into it, and to survey the 
ruins ‘of the fort, but no attempt was ever made to punish the 
perfidions Datus, or to re-establish the settlement. The Sultan 
protested his own innocence and banished Teuteng from the 
country, Bub the Datus had their way. The treaties by which 
their territories had been ceded, became a dead letter, and what 
might have developed into a large and flourishing trade centre 
was yielded wp again to anarchy and barbarism, 

Similar misfortunes soon overtook the- Dutch, who had been 
‘ paramount in the southern part of Borneo for more'than a century, 
‘Owing chiefly to their own maladministration, but partly also 


to the pernicious influence of the Chinese settlers, they. lost their : 


hold upon the native princes. ‘As enemies were rising up 
against them on every side, and their available forces were utter! 
insufficient to hold the country, Marshal Daendels, in 1809, ordered 


the withdrawal af all Dutch subjects and the abandonment of - 
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their settlements. This again a a way for the English. 
‘An embassy haying -been “sént by the Sultan of Banjermassin | to- 
the British Government at Java-to, seek-assistance--in- reducing ù ik 
‘gountr y to order, Alexander Hare was despatched to see-what could’ 
-be done. He obtained from the Sultan a considerable grant of land 
. and concluded a treaty most favourable in ‘every way, to British 
interests, Again ‘trade, ‘developed, though. neither so rapidly, 
nor to-such:an extent, as it Had done forty years:before in the 
north, but still. with sufficient promise. for the future. On the 
_re-appearance.. ‘of-the Dutch, however, “in 1818, iwe.. _ voluntarily 
‘surrendered ‘all -that we. ‘had gained, and in 1824 entered into. 
. a treaty with them by which we agreed, ‘that. no British. westab- 
lishment: should “be made “on. thie Carimon : Islands, or orf the 
Islands of Battam, Bintung, ‘Lingin, or on ‘any . of thé “other 
islands. “south of thé Straits of Singapore ; not any’ treaty 
conéluded by British authority with:the chiefs‘ of those islands.” 
‘By this happy-go-easy-policy—a policy which would have satis-% 
fied the most ultra anti- annexationist of modern times—we utter-’ 
` ly forfeited all our influence in the eastern seas, and ‘practically 
left our vast commersiat . interests in that quarter of the globe 
at the mercy of the Spaniards and the Dutch, to say nothing 
of piratical. fleets which haunted every creek and bay. There 
were not wanting men of experience and foresight, who lament- 
ed ‘this state, of things.: Ignorance and apathy, however, pre- 
Vailed, "and until the ‘enterprise of Mr. (afterwards Sir James, 
but better known. as Rajah) Brooke drew public attention in 
this “direction, Borneo and the adjacent islands remained . a 
terra incognita, to the English people. In 1838, before starto 
ing on his great expedition, Mr. Brooke penned a minute which 
exhibits in’ a..true light the condition of the Archipelago at 
‘that: time, and explains. the objects which he had in view in~ 
his own personal exertions. “The .policy of the British in 
the Indian Archipelago,” be says, “has been marked by vacilla- 
tion and weakness, The East India Company, with a strong 
-desire to rival the Dutch, aimed at doing so: by indirect .and 
underhand means,. and shrunk from the liberality of view, 
and bold line of conduct which. was perhaps inconsistent- with 
‘their position and tennre of authority. It was in vain that 
Sir Stamford Raffles urged on them a line of conduet which, \ 
had it been pursued, must eventually have ensured the as-” 
‘cendancy of the British over the space from Borneo to New 
Holland. * * j 
The timidity of the Company and the © ignorance | or indiffer- 
ence of the then existing governments, not only neglected to 
-earry this bold project into execution, but sacrificed the “advantage 
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already acquired, pand witlout- stipulation. or’ reserve. yielded | 
the improving Javanese. to. the’ tender mercies of their fotmér 

wsters. The consequences ate well. known ;-all the evils. of 
Dutch rule:.have been re-established. and the. British watchfully 
excladed,..directly or.: indirectly, ` from; -the -commerce of the 
island, # X F #0 e : w 


. “Java, “exhausted. and rebellious, “submits; but. remembers 
the period. of British. ‘possession; The wild Battas of Sumatra 
successfully repel the éfforts of the, Dpteh to-.réduce . them, 
The Chinese of the southern. part iof Borneo atereagor ta cast. 
off the yoke of, masters who. debar them: every sadvantage;. and . 
wouldfain, were it in. there -powér, to exact'a heavy tribute, ** # 

The field is again open, theréfore, to any nation #desiyous of 


rivalling Holland;.and little. doubt canbe. entertained of the 
success: of sach an. effort, if carried on- by a course- of policy 
land ‘conduct the reverse in, every” respect of "that pursued by 
he present monopolist. * # #57 2 0o : 
Whatever differeuce of opinion may exist,.or whateyer degree 
of credit may be due to the views here ,recommended, ‘itkere 
can be no doubt of our future ascendancy, in ‘the “Archipelago, 
whether attempted at the present time, or delayed till the 
fortunes of war offer a fitting occasion. * * % * | ore : 
It has unfortunately been the fate of our Indian pdssessigns 
to have laboured under the prejudice aud contempt of adarce 
portion of the well-bred community, for whilst the folly ‘of 
fashion requires. an‘ “acquaintance with the-deserts of Africa, 
and ‘a most ardent thirst for a keowledge of the usages ‘of. 
‘Timbuctoo, it at the same time justifies the profoundest ignorance 
of all matters connected with the government and geography 
of our vast possessions in Hindustan, The Indian Archipelago 
y fully shared this neglect, for even the tender philanthropy 


s 


the present day, which originates such multifarious schemes 

c the amelioration of doubtful evils, is blind to the existence 
of slavery, in its worst and most exaggerated form, in the east. 
Not a single prospectus is spread abroad, not''a single voice is 
upraised in Exeter Hall to relieve the darkness of paganism 
and the horrors of the slave-trade. Whilst the trumpet tongue 
of many an orator excites thousands to the rational and chari-y 
table object of converting the Jews, and reclaiming the Gipsies : 
whilst the admirable exertions of missionary enterprize in 
the Ausonian climes ‘of the south sea have invested them with 
worldly power as well as religious influence, we cannot help 
deploring that the zeal and attention of the leaders of these 
charitable crusades have never been directed to the countries 
uuder , consideration. These urhappy couutries have failed to: 
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rouse attention or excite commiseration, and, as they sink lower 
and lower,- they afford a striking. proof how ` civilization may 
be crushed, and how -the fairest „and richest lands under -the 
sun may become degraded by a continuous course of oppressiony 
and misrule. 

It -is under these Sans I- have considered that 
- individual exertions may bẹ usefully applied..to rose the zeal 
-of slumbering philaithropy, abd lead the way to an increased 
-knowledge of: the Tndiati srshipelsge x (Private letters of Sir James 
_ Brooke. — Ba: -by ‘Teniplar,.) 

Towards -the close of the yéar in which this Minute was 
written, Mr. Brooke bought and equipped the Royalist, a 
schooner of 140 tons, and on October 27th, 1838, sailed from 
London. On reaching Borneo, he found the Sultan had been 
for four years engaged - in war, with some of the Dyak tribes, 
who had risen against his atithority. After some delay, caused: 
by his conviction that the rebels had a just cause and weré~ in 
"arms only against the oppression and cruelty of the minister, 
Mr. Brooke “consented to assist in restoring order, and became 
practically head of the Sultan’s army, with a few of his own 
crew, and a handful of Chinese to help him. A short cam- 
paign reduced the Dyaks to submission, and then Brooke set him- 
self to curb that ferocity of revenge to which the Saltan would 
‘have yielded, and to-restore peace on a sound and just basis, 
This was the best beginning he could possibly have made. 
His, cool courage,- and ‘martial prowess commanded the respect 
of his savage “foes, while his prompt assistance, on the one hand, 
and his mild victory, on the other, gained for him the swerm 
friendship both of the Sultan and ‘the Dyaks. In return for his 
assistance the Sultan made him Rajah of Sarawak with abso- 
lute rule over a territory almost as large as England. T 
newly conquered Dyaks received him as their lord with all t. 
enthusiasm of their wild nature, and thus, within three yea% 

of his first mooting his project to the British public, he fouyyo 
himself with more power for good in those oppressed éy 
neglected lands, to which he had given both his heart and his purse 
than ever in- his most visionary moments he had dared to hope for, 
Then commenced that great work of reform and regeneration, 
which has made his name a household word amongst the Borneaii, 
tribes'from one end of the island to the other, and which, in the 
opinion of all right-thinking men, has gained him a place 
amongst the greatest benefactors of his race, “The progress 
made “by Mr. Brooke,” wrote Captain Sir E. Belchér, in 1843, “ du- 
ing his short sojourn amongst these people, not only in acquiring a 
moral command over the affections of the Malay race- (hostile often 
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to the Christian in feeling a8 well-as religion,) but also in allaying the 
fears and exciting the affections.of the Dyaks or natives. of the in- 
terior, is*truky wonderful, This-great philauthropist has in a com- 
erste short period entirely: everconie the antipathy felt by the 
Malay to the residence of a European, and’ a Christian amongst 
them ; by representing the sovereigu-ruler and: proprietor . of the 
Sarâwak. district -he has, moreover, advanced: sto- aù elevation. un- 
paralleled in the history of any ‘emote ‘a Šotiginal . tribe, ‘The. 
' Malay has yielded up his tyrarinical:sway, over he, Dyaks ; and his 
systematic pursuit of piracy, the.terror-. ‘of théixtribes; has’ been ` 
successfully arrested. With ‘the example and» influencë’ óf, Mr. 
Brooke the Malay, Dyak and English have combined their forces, 
and, under the command of one of our spirited Captains:-have en- 
tered the strongholds of their lawless-neighbours and dealt a blow 
from which piracy will never recover.’ "The “ spirited Captain,” 
was Keppel ef the Dido; who has given.us a ‘most interesting ac-. 
ount of this great achievement, ‘So numerous aid. fierce were these 
enemies of all” peaceful trade, and so sanguinary the conflicts by ° 
which they were finally destroyed, that the British Government 
paid to the‘Navy, as,“ head money,” no less a sum than £20,700. 
Rajah Brooke’s great work in Sardwak has not, however, been 
followed up -by the British Government as-he hoped it would be, 
Although on his return to England, in 1847, he was made a K. G B. 
aud an ‘honorary D. C. L, of Oxford, and later- -on had the freedom 
of the City of London bestowed on him, he never succeeded in rousing 
that’practical sympathy and co- -operation which.he knew to be es~ 
sential to the sar a success of his work. Scarcely had he 
reteived his mew and well-earned honours when he was attacked 
in Parliament, and by means of pamphlets privately printed aud 
circulated by, Mr, Joseph Hume. He was charged with. a string 
of crimes which he himself thus sums up in a letter to Six Henry. 
Drummond. “The first-grave charge which Mr. Hume advanced, 
was tothe effect that L had ‘massacred innocent people, falsely assert- 
ing them to be privates. This charge having fora time been dis- 
missed, he endeavoured to prove that I was a merchant while en- 
gaged in the public service. He next asserted that an unnecessary 
loss of life had been inflicted in the action of July 1849 ; he after- 
wards cavilled at the title by which I hold Sarawak ; he has ac- 
gused me of cold-blooded murders ; he has. denounced me for neg- 
leot of public duty; for abuse of official power ; for impediñg - the 
progress of -commercial enterprize, and for establishing a trading 
monopoly ; and, added to, this frightful category of crime and of 
misdemeanour, he seeks to convict me “out of my own mouth” of 
bad motives, ambitious designs; violence, tyranny, falsehood, in- . 
justice, and petty larceny.” (Private. letiers, Vol. III, p. 144) 
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Although these charges were thoroughly: sifted, twice by Parliament 
and once by*a Royal Commission sitting at Siùgapore, and were de- 
clared “not proven,” they nevertheless did much to damage 
his reputation and to impede his work. “I have gained nothin 
„he pathetically: complained, “but the love of a rude and noble 
people and the abuse and suspicion of: my own countrymen.”* Eng- 
lish capitalists refused: to throw, themselves into the development of 
_ the resources opened to them, and the Evglish Government, beyond 
niaking him Consul-General for Borneo ‘and Governor of: ‘Labuan, 
the cession of whiich to the British Crown he had himself obtained, 
made no. public recognition of his work ; and when, after his re- 
tirement from the active administration of his Raj, in 1861, he 
offered to make it-over.to.the Crown, the offer was declined. But 
history will yet do him justice, and-its pages will contain the record 
of few instances uf philanthropy more beneficent and ‘far-reaching 
than his. 

“We have dwelt thus long on the wore of this nobleman, because) 
it was his example and success that gave rise to the enterprize 
with which we are now more immediately concerned, and -yet more, 
because it must still be his example in the administration of Sard. 
wak that must guide the new Company in their treatment of the 
natives, if their-work-is to be permanent and true. Let us turn, 
then, to the steamer, which we left on its way to the East. 

On its arrival‘at Singapore, the expedition was joined by Baron 
de Overbeck and Mr. Dent, and, having taken in stores and other 
requisites, they proceeded at once to Borneo, A preliminary step 
towards the acquisition of territory had already been taken by the- 
purchase of all the rights of an American Trading Company es-. 

tablished in 1863. This Company had obtained the cession of a 
considerable amount of land, but had failed to work it, through lack 
of capital. The first thing to be done, then, upoi their arrival wa 

to secure the assignment of all the righits of the American Com- 
pany and their recognition as its legal’ süècessors. This was accom- 
plished without much difficulty.’ ‘They then addressed themselves 
„to the larger and more difficult task of acquiring “all the rights 
“and powers of the Sultans of Borneo and Sulu” on the mainland 
of Borneo, which entailed “much tedious, though.most friendly, 
negotiation.” By five distinct agreements, three with the Sultan of 
Brunei, one with his “ Pangeran ‘fumongong, ” or Prime Ministen, 
and one with-the Sultan of Sulu, they obtained*all the nor thop 
spur of the island, comprising an area of about 18,000 square miles, 
with a continuous coast line of upwards of 500 miles, In return 
they agreed to pay i perpetuo-to the Sultan of Brunei $12,000 
` a year, “to his Ministèr $3,000 and ‘tothe Sultan of Sulu $5,000; 

in all $20, 000, or sómething ` ‘over £4,200. The documents 
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embodying these grants: were drawn up in the name‘of .Baron de 
Overbeck, the then chief representative of the Company, and 
were signed in. the presence of H. M.’s representative in Bor- 
neo and Gevernor of.»Labuan, In addition to. the right of 
property over the. soil, they gave to him, “his heirs, successors 
or assigns,” certain titles of a local: character, right to levy cus- 
toms and other dues and taxes; and: supreme rule over all the 
ceded territory. “In order to.convey to the natives informatién 
of the grants, ‘each of the two Sultans deptited a high officer to 
accompany the representative of the Association in ā voyage 
round the eoast. At each of the places touched at, those officers 
assembled the chiefs and, people,.and read to’ them a solemn 
proclamation of their Sultan, announcing the grants, and exhorting 
and commanding them to obey the new authorities. This was 
done at six different places, and everywhere the news was received 
in a friendly spirit” (Spain No. 1., 1882, p..139). To demonstrate 
e occupation of the land, small establishments were at once - 
set up. at three places along the coast, Sandakan, Tampässak and 
Pappar. Each of these consisted of a European gentleman styled 
a “Resident,” and ‘possessing magisterial powers, with a few 
Malay police and Chinese boatmen. The founders then left for 
Europe to complete the organization of the Company dnd to 
obtain, if possible, its incorporation by Royal Charter. ` 
So far all had gone well. But now difficulties arose. Both 
Holland and Spain protested against the cession of any part of 
: Borneo to the Company, the former upon the basis of the treaty 
of 1824, already quoted, and the latter upon what they chose «to 
Tall the “universally acknowledged sovereignty of Spain over 
all the territories of the Sultan of Sulu.” The Dutch treaty, as 
we have seen, precluded the English from the formation of settle- 
ments in -any. of the islands south of the Straits of Singapore. 
Now it happens that the greater part of. Borneo is south of tliese 
Straits, and hence the Dutch contend -that the whole island’ comes 
under the treaty. Englaud has, however, never accepted this 
interpretatien, and in 1845 it was emphatically repudiated by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, If the terms of the treaty be so applied 
as to prohibit our settling on any part of the island south of the 
Straits of Singapore—which, is the utmost we can concede—it 
<would then have.no application to the “present cession, which is 
asfar north of these straits as Scotland is of the Straits of Dover. 
The Dutch, therefore; contented themselves with a few vigorous 
protests, which were probably intended rather to bring before 
the world their own right -to the south of the island than to 
influence our action in the north, The objections of Spain, 
though. with still less foundation, were much more pertinaciously 
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and unreasonably pressed. She claimed the supreme sovereignty 
of such parts of Borneo as belonged to the Sultan of Sulu,' 
though the only shadow of a title possessed was a treaty extort- 
ed from the Sultan subsequent to his,agreement with Messrs, 
Overbeck and Dent! This strange proceeding arose, however, out 
of previous complications, and was doubtless an attempt to vindi- 
cate the Spanish protectorate of the Sulu Archipelago, which 
England and -Germany had a year ‘previously . refused to ac- 
knowledge. 

The recognizable claims of Spain to ‘the Sulu Archipelago 
date back only to 1836, though her pretensions go back much 
further, and mention is frequently made of a treaty between 
’ Spain and the Sultan in 1737. Unfortunately, however, neither 
the Manilla Government, nor the Home authorities, can produce 
this treaty, and hence it must be reckoned non-existent, In 
1836 “ capttulations of peace, protection and commerce” were 
signed between the Captain-General of the Philippine islands’ 
and the Sultan and Datus of Sulu, in which inter alia the Captain- 
General promised the Sultan the assistance of Spanish’ forces 
_ “to subject the towns which may revolt in any of the islands 
situated within the limitsof the Spanish jurisdiction, and which 
extend from the western point of Mindanao to Borneo and the 
Paragua, with the exception of Sandakan and the other countries 
tributary to the Sultan on the Continent of Borneo.” (ibid, 
Appendix No. 2.) Thus the earliest treaty of which we have any: 
knowledge explicitly excludes the possessions of the Sultan in 
Borneo from the territories claimed by Spain. In 1847 Sir James 
Brooke, not being aware of this treaty between Spain and -Sulig 
concluded a treaty, on behalf of Britain, in which the Sultan con- 
firmed the cession of the. island of Labuan, and agreed “ not to € 
maké any- similar cession either of an island, or of a any settlement 
oñ the mainland, or in any part of. his domiiiions, to any other 
nation, or to the subjects or citizens thereof, without the consent 
of Her Britannic Majesty.” By a further “convention of com- 
merce,” dated 1849, he also agreed “not to acknowledge the 
suzeraineté of any other State” without the consent of Britain. 
When the news. of these tréaties reached Europe, the Spanish 
Government very naturally: protested against them, and at the 
same time directed the Captain- -General of the . Phili ippines toy 
fit out an expedition to pacsi the Sultan for his faithlessne 
After a somewhat cruel and relentless campaign, the Sparish 
Admiral forced the Sultan te execute an “ Act of Re-submission” 
to Spain, the 3rd article of which runs thus :-— 

“ The island of Sulu and all its depéndencies being incorporated 
with the crown of Spain, and their inhabitants forming a part 
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of the great Spanish family which peoples the vast Philippine 
Archipelago, the Saltan and Datus cannot enter into nor sign 
treaties, commercial conventions, nor alliance of any kind with 
«Huropean powers, companies or persons, Malay -corporations, Sul- 
tans and chiefs, m pain of nullity; they declare null and of no 
effect all treaties concluded with, other powers, * * and they 
ratify, renew, and leave in all their force and validity the docu- 
ments previously drawn up which contain any clause favorable 
to the Spanish Government from the most remote times’ (Tbid, 
App. 6.) Meanwhile the British Government had abstained from 
ratifying Sir J. Brooke’s treaty, on the ground that Spain had 
certain rights in the Archipelago, on the basis of the treaty of 
1836; against which England had not at the time protested. At 
the same time it was distinctly stated that England could not 
recognize the validity of any claim which Spain might make to 
any part of the Sultan’s dominions in Borneo, or to the island of 
Balambaugan, which had, by successive treaties, been ceded to 
England and had occasionally been occupied by British forces, 
To this limitation Spain agreed. 

From this time, for more than twenty years, the Sulu difficulty 
was at rest; but Spain made no attempt to demonstrate her 
possession of the Archipelago. By the Act of Re-submission 
she had agreed to pay to the Sultan an annuity of $ 1,500 in 
consideration of damage done to his capital and palace during 
the war, but this was left unpaid, and no effort was made actively 
to occupy the islands, Occasional shots were no doubt fired by 
Spanish gun-boats into the heart of towns along the coast, or 

--at helpless and innocent fishing boats, but these circumstances can 
hardly be put forward as proofs of possession ; or, at any rate, they will 
not be accepted as such by civilized nations, Beyond this there was 

~nothing to show that Spain had any closer connexion with the Sulu 
Archipelago than any of the other Western Powers. In 1872, how- 
ever, an era of greater activity began. English and, German trade 
with Sulu roused the suspicion of the Manilla Government, and, 
under the pretenee of suppressing piracy, the Captain-General of 
the Philippines put an interdict upon foreign trade of every kind 
throughout the Sulu dominions.- All Suluan boats found at 
sea were captured’and burnt, the number thus destroyed (accor- 
-ding to Spanish returns) being upwards of 2,000 in two years, 
Fhe crews of such boats—and passengérs, too, if there were any— 
were transported to some of the Northern islands of the Philip- 
pine group, where they were condemned to labour for life upon’ 
the public works. If arms—-no matter of what kind, or in how 
small number—were found ‘upon any boat this captured, its crew 
were summarily convicted of piracy and executed: Towns along 
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the sea coast were shelled. In ‘various islands small ‘parties were 
landed from the gun boats for no other purpose than rapine 


‘and murder; and on indisputable evidence, the representatives 


of His Most Christian Majesty perpetrated atrocities which for” 
wanton cruelty surpassed those of ‘Bulgaria. But in an evil 
moment Spanish cruisers’ seized. a. couple of German ships, and 
subsequently detained a British one, on the ground that ‘they 
were attempting to run the blockade which had been established 
around Sulu. The result of this was, that after a good deal of nego- 
ciation, the details of which can be read, by those who havea 
taste for such. literature, in the Blue Book already quoted, the 
British and German ainbassadors at the Spanish Court were 
instructed. to inform the ministers, in very plain terms, that all 


- trade restrictions in the Sulu Archepalago, and all pretensions 


to the sovereignty of these islands on- the part of Spain, must 
cease, “The conclusion to which Her Majesty’s Government, 
have come,” wrote the Earl of Derby to Lord Odo Russel, “ is# 
that, whatever Treaty rights Spain may have had to the sovereign- 
ty of Sulu and its dependencies, those rights must be consi- 


_dered as-having lapsed owing to the complete failure of Spain: 


` “to obtain a de facto control over the territory claimed; and 


Woe 


“Her Majesty’s Government consider that, in these circumstances, 


the interruption of foreign trade, caused by the Spanish proceed- 


-ings in the Sulu Archipelago should no longer be: tolerated ” 
| (Ibid, p. 72). -Pressed thus by the two most powerful Govern- 


” ments in Europe, Spain wisely yielded, and the dispute was 


réglements. 


brought to an end in March 1877 by the signing of the Pro- 


.tocol of Madrid. The most significant clause in this document; as~ 
affecting Spanish rights in Sulu, is para 3, which runs thus :— 


Daus les points occupés par l’Espagne dans Archipel de 
Sulu, Je Gouvernment Espagnol pourra introduire -des impôts 
et des règlements sanitaires et autres pendant Voccupation efféc- 
tive des points indiqués. Mais de sop ‘cété l'Espagne s'engage 
à y entretenir les @tablissements et “les employés nécessaires 
pour les besoins du commerce et pour l'application des dits 
$ a * gin e * * x f 
T Daus le Gas ou l'Espagne occuperait effectivement d’autres. 
points dans Archipel de Sulu, en y entretenant les établisse- j 
ments et les employés nécessaires aux besoins du commerce, 
les Gouvernements de la` Grande ‘Bretagne et de ]’Allemagné’ne 
feraient pas d’objection à l'application des mêmes ‘régles stipulées 
pour les points actuellement occupés.” (Lbid, p. 222.) ~ 
~ It is thus clear that, so far from Spain having “ universally 


‘acknowledged rights” in Borneo, she had no rights at all; and 
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even over the Sulu Archipelago, the Protocol, revised and execut- 
ed by her own minister of Foreign Affairs, restricted her 
sovereignty to those islands in which she had a de facto Govern- 
ment, and in which she encouraged and fostered trade. The ink 
of the Protocol was, however, hardly dry before the old claims 
were preferred once more. i 

While the negotiations were going on at Madrid, Baron de 
Overbeck and Mr. Dent were at work in-Borneo, and on January 
Ath, 1878, the articles were signed by which they gained their 
territorial rights. On July 24th of the same year, Baron de 
Overbeck, who was on board the 8.8. Washi, anchored. off Meim- 
bong, received the following letver from the Sultan of Sulu :— 

“We wish to mform our friend M. de Overbeck that the 
Spanish has dispatched H. E. I. Sinior Govenodor, Captain 
General of the Philippines, to cancel the treaty made by us with 
the consent of our Datus in Sulu, which has reference to the 
voncession of Sandakan on the month of Moharam, The Spanish 
now has full sway on all the territories belonying to the Sultan. 
We have explained this in our former letter to our friend, written 
in the month of Rabelahhir, that the treaty made by us was not 
quite settled, and now from this day we notify our friend that the 
above matters sheuld be decided by H. E. Sinior Govinodor 
Captain-General of the Philippines and Governor of Banmoa.” 

This was accompanied by a letter from Carlos Martinez, “Colonel 
Governor of Sulu,” dated July 22nd, informing Baron Over- 
beck that, on that-day, an “Act of Pacification and Capitulation” ~ 
had been adjusted with Sulu, by which Spain was in possession 
of-all the territories of the Sultanate, including those in Borneo 
proper. We need not enter into this last phase of Spanish 
obstruction, obtained, as there is abundant evidence to show 
their new treaty was, by threats and falsehood, and after an in- 
effectual attempt to induce the Sultan. to antedate it—so as to 
make its execution apparently prior to the agreement with Baron 
Overbeck ;—it was received with the contempt which it justly 
merited. The whole thing was of a piece, with three-fourths 
of the Spanish diplomacy of the present day. Baron Overbeck 
replied that he failed to see how the treaty executed in July 
could annul the convention which he had concluded in January, 
‘and that he had.ne intention of withdrawing from his agreement, 
‘Upon this the Spanish authorities endeavoured to force the 
Suiuan Datus. to hoist the Spanish flag over their towns, but 
this, in a united protest, the Datus refused to do, on the- ground 
that no pretence had ever before been made by Spanish autho- 
rities to exercise control over them, and that,as they had not- 
been, consulted with referénce to the new treaty, they kuew 
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© nothing of it, and held themselves bound by their agreement with 
the English Company. On this Spain threatened coercive 
measures, but the English Government was equally determined. 
The acting Governor of Labuan was instructed to accompany 
one of H. M?s ships in a cruize round the coast, to inform the 
Datus, that England did not acknowledge the validity of. the 
claims put forward by Spain, and would support them in their 
refusal to hoist the Spanish flag. This put an end to Spanish 
pretensions, with the single exception of a ludicrously solemn pro- 
test which was lodged with the English Government when the 
charter of the new Company was made public, a protest which 
is as plain and absolute a contradiction of all history as all their 
other documents in this dispute have been. 

These disputed claims having been settled, the British Gov- 
vernment had no hesitation in granting a Royal Charter to the 
new Company. Previous to application all the rights held in « 
the name of Baron de Overbeck, who is an Austrian by birth/ 
and nationality, were made over to Mr. A. Dent, that thé Com- 
pany might be purely English in ‘domicile ; a provisional asso- 

-ciation was formed in London, consisting of Sir R. Alcock, Sir 
R. G. McDonnell; Admiral Keppel, and other well known men, for 
. the purpose of approaching the Government. Here little diffi- 
culty was experienced, and on November-Ist, 1881, the charter of 
_ incorporation received the Royal Seal. By this charter the Com- 
Y pany has obtained a definite and legal standing, the British 
Xt Government has recognized the validity of the titles on which 
` it holds its possessions and rights, and, while reserving to the 
State such powers of interference and control as are necessary~ 
to ensure good government, has left to the Board of Directors 
a freedom of action which gives room for every healthy devel- 
opment. “ The Crown,” says Earl Granville, “assumes no domi- 
nion or sovereignty over the territories occupied by the Company, 
nor does it purport to grant to the Company auy powers of 
Government thereover; it merely confers upon the persons 
associated, the status and incidents of a body corporate, and 
recognizes the grants of territory and the powers of Government 
made and delegated by the sultans in whom the sovereignty 
remains vested.” The Charter granted “ differs, therefore, essen-.- 
tially from the previous charters granted by the Crown to the: 
East India Company, the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Ne: 
Zealand Company, and other associations of that character” (Earl 
Granville to Mr. Morier, Ibid, p. 204.) Within twelve months 
of the date of the Charter, the “Deed of Settlement” -was to he 
drawn up and the North Borneo Provincial Association to give place 
to the British North Borneo Company. This Company has. now 
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been formed and. has commenced its work, inviting English 
capital and enterprise. 

p ‘Viewed politically, the geographical position of Borneo renders - 

Cthis new acquisition of territory of the utmost importance to 
England, It lies ahnost on the highway of commerce between 
China and Japan on the one hand, and Australia, Iudia and the 
West on the other.’ Between Singapore and Hong Kong, a dis- 
tance of over 1,700 miles, we have hitherto had no station, with 
the single exception of the island of Labuan, which is merely 
a coaling depôt, and which would have been: utterly useless even 
for this, if the territory acquired by the Company had fallen 
into hostile hands. On the west of Borneo we have now Gaya 
Bay, one of the finest natural harbours in the world; perfectly 
protected from all storms, easy of defence, and capable of ac- 
commodating the whole British fleet. It would be difficult to 
imagine a harbour more advantageously situated, either as a 

fage, or as a base of naval operations, Any nation holding it 

has command of the trade route in the China sea, and whenever 
the uecessity arises, we shall now be able to defend our vast in- 
terests in that quarter of the globe with an euormous economy 
of naval power. Teo Germany, or Russia, the dequisition would 
have been of less value, but to England its value can hardly be 
overestimated, Out of every tén European ships passing through 
the Straits of Malacca, eight are British. These we must be 
prepared to protect whenever we are involved in a European |. 
war, and for this purpose the possession of Gaya Bay will always 
be essential. “ Certain it is,” said Sir R. Alcock speaking of this _ 
-harbour at the inaugural meeting of the Association,—‘ certain it 
is that, if we were at war to-morrow and an enemy had posses- 
sion of the country and port now under consideration, the first 
thing we should have to do would be to drive them out of it, 
It is wiser in my opinion to take it when it is offered, and, ex- ` 
tending the protection óf our flag over it, to occupy the ground, 
shan to let others take it aud for tify it.” 

On the East coast there-is the still larger harbour of Sandakan, 
at the entrance of which the new town has been founded—Elopurat 
by name—which constitutes at present the head-quarters of. 
the Company. This, though not so important strategically as 
Gaya Bay, will, for purposes of trade, be of even greater value. 
Tt has a perfectly protected anchorage for any number of vessels, 
and, situated, as it is, at the mouth of a river navigable for 150 
miles by vessels drawing 11 feet of water, it will doubtless be- 
come the great outlet for the whole southern portion ‘of the 
Company’s territory. 

Commercially there is little doubt that the Company will 
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succeed, if managed with ordinary prudence. The country is 
remarkably rich, both in vegetable and miueral products. Amongst 
the latter we have tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, gold 
and diamonds. The three last have been worked with great. 
profit in Sarawak, Bambas and Pontianak, and there are indi- 
cations that they exist.as abundantly in the nérth of the island 
as in the south, The specimens of coal that have been found 
are pronounced hardly inferior to Newcastle. Iron has been 
worked to some extent by the natives and is said to be of remark- 
able purity. According to the unanimous testimony of travellers, 
the climate is remarkably cool for the latitude. Rain falls almost 
every day, while there is hardly ever a day without sunshine, 
so that droughts and inundations are equally unknown, For a 
few miles around the coasts the land is generally flat and but 
very little above the levél of the sea; the coasts themselves 
being for the most part skirted by mangrove swamps. Inland, 


- there is a preponderance of gently undulating country, varying” 


in height from 500 to 2,000 feet, while 50 miles from the western 
coast runs a chain of mountains averaging about 4,800 feet, the 
highest point of which, Kini Balu, is said to be 13,800 feet. 
Small rivers abound on both sides of this mountain chain, atid 
offer an easy means of transport, many of them being navi- 
gable by small craft for 30 or 40 miles: The bulk of the land 
is at present covered with virgin forest in which ironwood 


_ (Diospyros), guttapercha (Isonandra), teak, mangoe, ebony, cam- 


A 


-phor wood and rattans are found in great abundance, while, in 
such clearings as there are, the natives cultivate sugarcane, to- 
bacco, sago, rice, yams and betel, Cinamon, nutmegs, and other 
spices have also, been found, and on the mountain sides, coffee and 
cocoa grow wild. Of the fertility and richness of the land there 
.can thus be no doubt. For coffee and cinchona there seems to be an 
exceedingly good opening, of which plauters, tired of Ceylon 
and the Wynaad, will probably not be slow in availing them- 
salves. During the last twenty years the price of coffee in 
Europe has gone down from £120 -to £70 a ton, while land 
in the, better known coffee-felds has risen to an almost prohi- 
bitive price. In. Ceylon, especially, is this the case,~So much 
has the value of the land increased—largely, it must be confess- 
ed through exaggerated statemenfs of the planters themselves, 
which a few years ago produced a positively ruinous competi 
tion—that now only a succession of good seasons will givé a 
new beginner auything like a fair return upon his capital. 
How seldom a succession of good seasons is ‘their lot, and bow 
frequently a promising estate is almost destroyed by the coffee 
fly, let thé ‘planters themselves bear. witness. `The attack of 
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this last pest some five or six years ago was so serious, that 
many planters left Ceylon almost ruined men. The opening 
of a new field in Borneo, while it gives to such, another chance, 
vill in many respects also benefit those who remain on their 

ld estates, 

The labour question in the new settlement will probably 
present little difficulty. It is well known that in Ceylon almost 
all the coolies etaployed on the estates are imported from South 
India, the Singhalese and Tamil population of the island being 
unwilling to undeitike such work. Borneo labours under the 
same disadv: antage, though why it should be so is not very clear. 
The Malays, it is true, have never made good labourers. With all 
their enterprise and dash, there is a restless -ficklenéss about 
them, which contrasts anfavourably with the patient plodding 
of the Indian codlies. But the Dyaks, Booloodvopies, &c., who 

yinhabit the interior, are a sturdy and industrious-race, and, in 
ye absence of expérience of the contrary, it would have been 
natural to suppose that labour would have been available to 
any amount from them. Thanks to Rajah Brooke’s work, they 
have shown themselves everywhere friendly to the English 
settlers, add are industriously endeavouring to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements and methods of ‘civilization, In one 
place, hearing of thè court of justice which had been established 
on the coast, they waited upoh the Resident and offered to 
build court-houses in the interior if he would promise to attend ; 
and, when one of their chiefs died, they brought his will to the 
Court at Tampassak to be proved, it would doubtless be better 
in many ways if this friendly and progressive spirit could be 
so encouraged as to lead them to’ co-operate heartily with the 
settlers in their endeavours to open up the trade’ of the country. 
But past experience seems to show, that ‘for the présent, at 
least, this is impossible. They are a proud and conservative 
race, and, while quite willing to live at peace with the English- 
man’ and to assist him ia all friendly ways, they hold aloof ‘from 
anything liké sérvitude, and jéalously guard their personal in- 
dependencé. Neither in Sarĝwak, nor in the Dutch settlements 
in the south, have they taken an active part in mining or agri- 
cultural operations: While this spirit of independenée is in 
‘many respects a guod trait in their character, its effects, when 
‘carried to excess, are undoubtedly evil. Itis always in the long 
run -a curse to a country to bave a distinct race of labourers, 
and, especially. if they do not settle in the land, It introduces 
a condition of things- inimical to the truest progress, and’ the 
race that most staiids aloof from manual toil, is the first to reap 
thé évi. Here, as wherever guch á state of things exists, it 
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„is one of the results of slavery, and it may be that a genera- 
tion of sound government, ensuring freedom and ‘independence 
to all, will remove this . antipathy to paidlabour from the 
‘minds of the natives of Borneo: Meanwhile the Chinese will 
supply their place; and, take him all round, the Chinese coolie’ 
is-the most patient and peaceable labourer that Asia produces. 
There is this advantage, too, that he is not to be sought. No 
system of indenture’ is‘ required for Chinese coolies. With 
the slightest encouragement they will come across in shoals, 
for Borneo i is one of their favourite resorts, Wherever there 
is a whisper of gold and diamouds, John Chinaman is there. 
He is, however, as conservative as ubiquitous, though his con- 
servatism shows itself in a very different way from that of 
the Dyaks. He will have nothing to do with Western customs. 
His own civilization, hoary with 4,000 years of busy life, is not 
-to be: lightly laid aside for the ephemeral growths of ‘Europe. 
He must be allowed to maintain his. Chinese ways, be managed! 
by a “headman” of his own nationality, and have as much 
general liberty as is consistent with the public good. Give him 
these things, and he is a friend whose fidelity’ may be relied 
upon: deny them to him, and he is a foe whose unscrupu- 
lous cunning will pause at nothing. 

There are special dangers, however, attending a large influx 
of Chinese immigrants, against. which the agents of the Com- 
pany will need to be on their guard. The laws of China do 
not permit the emigration of females. Hence one of two 
things happens to the male emigrant; either he marries into 
and casts.in his lot with the people of the country in which, 
he finds employment, or he remains obstinately aloof from them, 
If he ‘takes the former course, which unfortunately he but 
seldom: does, his better instincts have free play, and he becomes 
generally a peaceful and loyal subject. If, however, barbarian 
charms do not entrap his celestial heart, he isolates himself 
more and more from the world around him, sets himself by 
fair means or foul (chiefly, alas the latter) to make money, 
and, having made it, he sets sail for his native land. This is 
disastrous in two ways. First, it is a great drain tfpon the 
. resources of.a young settlement, and moreover tends to rob 
it of those who know it best,-and whose experience, turned: 
into proper channels, would be Of most benefit to it; and secondlys 
it checks the growth of that semi-patriotic feeling which- máy 
exist even towards an adopted land. Such subjects are ‘never 
a source of strength*to any State, and they are especially hurtful 
to a young. colony which needs all the vigour and heart of its 
people to advance aang consolidate its interests. But this is not 
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all; ahera considerable numbers of Chinese have lived in this 
isolated condition, they have formed themselves into secret societies, 
bound together by the most solemn oaths, under whose auspices 
mmurder ‘and revolt have’ many a time been planned and executed. 
Ta no. country where such secret societies flourish, is either, pro- 
perty or life securé, while so effectual is the protecting arm which 
they throw around‘ every member, that justice is baffled and 
crime flourishes. No country in which the Chivese have settled. 
in large numbers has altogether escaped this plague. Borneo. 
has already suffered from it. Even Sarawak has not been exempt. 
For when the Rajah’s vigorons ‘hand had crushed every attempt’ 
to form such a society. in his dominions, ‘his Chinese subjects 
joined the Tien-Ti-Hué óf Singapore, and tlie result was au in- 
surrection in 1857, which almost cost him his kingdom. Feminine 
charms alone can overcome this evil. But, as ‘the Dyak girls of, 
the north are, if we may believe such enthusiastic travellérs as 

ies St. Jobn, of surpassing loveliness, British North Borneo, 
we may hope, will fare better than Sarawak, 

We shall bring this article to a close by a quotation from a 
Report of Mr. Pryar, Resident at Sandakan, dated’ June 5th, 1880, 
which to those in any measure acquaiited with the past history 
of the Ngrth-East of Borneo, will be a sufficient proof of both 
the moral and material progress already effected by the Company. 

“ Elopura, placed on a commanding and carefully selected site, 
at the very entrance of the harbour, monthly gains in population 
and importance. Over a dozen Chinese traders do an increasing 
trade with all the rivers of the coast; the Kina Batangan opened 
Dy- me to traffic in 1878, sends away 10,000 bundles.of rattans 

Ih month besides other produce I have communicated .with ‘the 
chiefs of the interior, who are anxious to recieve the new govern- 
“ment, to send their goods down for sale in an open free market! 
The-Indians of the foreshore, freed from their Sula oppressors, . 
and consolidated as far as their habits allow them, into a power- 
ful body, offer to place 100 creeses at my disposal for any emer- 
gency, The Boolcodoopies, able to cultivate their crops in peace, 
have wide, and every season increasing, paddy fields. Slave boats 
are a thing of the past; two steamers call regularly monthly. 
‘Ube price of rice is reduced to less than half what it was. Crime 
iis simply unknown; the Chinese: do not eyen require to feuce 
eis kitchen gardens. The now hardworking Sulus are begin- 
ning. tO clear away the forest for farms, with the knowledge that 
they can sit down.in, their houses without fear of being kidnapped 
in the middle of the night and sold as slaves. As to the pirates, 
the people of these parts, disgusted with the state of anarchy, 
and finding a strong helping. hand behind them, put such pressure 
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upon them, that they haye moved off, bag and baggage, to Palawan, 
The & Kestrel’s” visit is much to be praised, and this ‘Sulu Datu. 
formerly’ a synonym for rapacity and injustice, under proper 
` guidance, is’ developing into a very efficient Police Magistrate.”™ 
All this being a report of an interested officer, must perhaps be” 
taken cum grano; but, even so, there is still abundant ground 
for hope, and, with Lord Granville, we may say, “there is every 
reason to believe that a sound and liberal system of administratioti 
will be established by the Company, which will spread the benefit 
of civilization among the native population, and open up new | 
and important fields to British trade and enterprise, and to 
the commerce of all nations,” —— 
Guo. PATTERSON, 


Arn IL—THE CITY OF PATNA. 


ATNA is the capital of Behar, and the second city in 
Lower Bengal. It is very old, and perhaps we may sy of 
it, that it has ‘had the fate of Tithonus and has lived too | ong, 
for, if Hindu legends are to be trusted, Patna has for many cen- 
turies been only the husk of whatit once was, The ancient great- 
ness of Patna, or of Pataliputra as it used tobe called, is a favou- 
rite theme with Hindus, and is said to be the subject of a Hindi 
manuscript which I have not had an‘opportunity of seeing, I sus- 
pect, however, that a good deal of the greatness of Patna is fanci- 
ful, At all events itis almost entirely pre-historic. The admirers 
of Pataliputra, may, of course, say that the city came into exist- 
ence so early that it arrived at its prime before the days of`- 
Nestory, and that it is thus only known to posterity by records of 
its old age and decrepitude. But itis not likely that the art 
of building cities had made much progress before the days of 
books. Fo. me it seems very doubtful whether Patna was ever much ` 
more. than it is now—-an immensely. long and very narrow village, 
stretching along the banks of the Ganges, and hardly more enti- 
-tled to be called a town than is the series of villages from Seram- 
pore to. Howrah. A Calcutta graduate aptly described Patna to 
me as an embodiment of Euclid’ 9 definition of a line, length with- 
out breadth ; and the description given by Megasthenes of Palibothra, 
shows, that it was much the same style of city, for he tells us that, 
„it was eighty stadia (10 miles) long, amd only Hias (under 2 
í miles). broad. 
The description of its surrounding. wall, which was of wood; 
-and pierced with loopholes, and which abutted on a common sew- 
et\does not sound very magnificent. There must have been . 
plenty of jungle about to provide for such a palisade, and it is not 
likely that if the inhabitants could not put a stone or brick wall 
round their city, there were many. stately buildings in it, 
Hindus, and indeed Orientals in general, are more than laudator es 
temporis -actt. They are laudatores temporis ficti, and are al- 
Neh romancing about cities in the Sundarbands, and such like 
(casti es in Spain. T really do not see why we should .attach more 
importance to. these stories than to Moore’s poetry about the cities 
under Lough Neagh. The. tendency. to magnify the past at 
the expense of the, present, is hatdly more. respectable than the 
meanness of. which we . are all occasionally. guilty, of praising 
dead: men at the expense. of those. whom, we have with us. lt 
is s. a tendency, which - is; most. i Sona pioagis among: Orientals; and 
eae 3 
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probably this i is because they have not undergone the influence of 
Christianity, For, as Comte has well remarked, the idea of pro- 
gress was brought into the world by Christianity, asa fundamental 
tenet of it was ; that the new law was better than the old. This,~ 
perhaps, was one of the greatest benefits conferred by Christianity 
on the world, and it. is one.which was inherited by its offsioot,— 
‘Mahomedanism. 

If, in the above rémarks, I have been unjust to the memory of 
Pataliputra, I can only say that the fault is in a great measure 
due to the Hindus themselves. If they did not take the trouble 
to preserve the records of their greatness, their descendants can 
hardly expect the world to believe that it ever existed. We 
‘know next to nothing of Pataliputra from Hindu sources. It is 
to Greeks and Chinese that we are indebted for nearly all we 
‘kuow about ‘it. I am aware that Hindus will say that they had 
historical works, but that they were destroyed by- the Mahomedans' 
when they conquered Behar and Bengal. ‘But surely, if suck’ 
works had existed, and if Brahmans: “had really been lovers: 
of literature, some one would have been found among them 
heroic enough to preserve the manuscripts. They seem to have 
saved their Vedas and their romances, and one would be loath to 
believe that they took less care of their histories, Itis too much’ 
the practice of Hindus, and especially of Bengali Babus, to make 
the Mahomedans serve the purpose of the black cat of the domes- 
tic servant, They are always throwing upon them the blame of any 
instittition which looks barbarous, or of any deficiency in their 
literature which causes them to appear inferior to the nations of 
Europe. Who introduced the seclusion of women? The Maho“ 
medans, ‘Who prevented the development of a Hindi and Kaithi 
literatuté ? The Mahomedans. i 

- As if thẹ seclusion of women was not a genuine product of the 
Oriental mind and the Oriental climate, and as if the Mahomedans 
could “have prevented Hindi literature, ‘if there had been in 
Hindus the force to make it viable. It is not that there are no 
Hindi books.. There are plenty of them apparently, but none 
seem to be of ‘much value. There is the poem of Tulsi: Das, 
for example, which we are told is in every one’s hands, from, the 
court to the cottage, and appreciated alike by every class of the - 
Hindu community, ‘whether high or low, rich or poor, -young or, 
old. No dispassionate reader of” the translation can, I think, 
find much to admire ‘in this wearisome Imitation of Rama, ordo ’ 
otherwise than marvel at Mr. Growse’s ` šuggestion: ` that, it should 
be made a text-book in vernacular schools. pee 

If the Mahomedans had really repressed the growth of sound 
Hindi literatiirs, we should expect to find that, hia thé. pressure - 
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-was: removed, historical books would: be produced by Hindus. 
But this is not the case. Many Hindus were in high employ- 
ment under the Mahomedans, but no Hindu, so far as I am aware, 
-haés written their biographies. It has been left to Mahomedans 
“to tell the world of Man Singh and Todur Mull, Shitab Roy, Ram 
Narain, Nandkumar, and others. The Seir Matakherin and the 
history of Behar-are the work of two Mahomedan residents of — 
Patna, and give more informatiom about the province than any- 
thing that Hindus have written. i 
To return, however, to Pataliputra, it appears that according to 
a Sanscrit wark, Jarsindho and Wassakero, two ministers of Ajata- 
satru, the King of Magadha, built the city in the year of Buddha’s 
death. Buddha passed through the place on his way to Wesali, and 
found that there was already a village there, and that the inhabi- 
tants had built a serai, or rest-house, The two ministers just; 
mentioned were building a Nagaran (city ?); Buddha predicted 
Nhat it would become a great city, but that it would be eventually 
destroyed by fire, water, and internal discord, Considering the 
position of the place, the materials of which houses in India are 
made. aud the conditions of Indian society, this last prediction was 
a tolerably safe one to make. . po 
Patna is eonsidered by the learned to be identical with the 
Palibothra of the Greeks, where Chandragupta, the ancestor’ of 
Asoka reigned, and where he received the ambassador, of Seleucus. 
The identification is no doubt essentially correct, for Palibothra ig 
surely only a corruption of Pataliputra, which is the old name of 
Patna. I doubt, however, whether Palilothra was situated, exactly 
where the city of Patna now is, Granting that the Erranoboas is the 
Pór in spite of the rather akward fact that Megasthenes and 
Arrian mention the Són as a distinct river, it does not appear that 
the Són ever flowed into the Ganges where Patna now is, It may 
pu done so at Bankipore, five miles to'the westward, but this 
would be a reason for identifying Bankipore, or Phulwari, rather 
that Patna, with Palibothra, I mention Phulwari, because it 
sems to be a very anciént place, and because its name resembles 
in meaning the designation Kusumpur, Padmavati;’and, Pushpa- 
pura, which are applied to Pataliputra ‘in Sanscrit writings. “I 
have been told, too, that the local tradition is that Pataliputra wag 
near Phulwári, and that modern Patna is. not Pataliputra. Who- 
Lever wishes to study the,subject should read Mr. Beglar’s report 
in the 1st volume of the: Archeological Survey of India. His 
view is that the Erranoboas is the Gandak,-and that Patna does 
not stand on the site of Pataliputra. He thinks that the old city 
occupied. what is now. the bed of the Ganges, and part of the 
diara, or island betyveen.Patna and Hajipur 9 ue "a 
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In the beginning of the” fifth century Pataliputra Was visited 
by the Chinese traveller Fa-Hian. He calls it Pa-lian-fu, and des- 
cribes it as containing kingly palaces. The carvings and sculptures 
which ornamented the windows were such as the present age wag 
not capable of producing. Little more than two centuries after- 
wards, his countryman, Hiouen Thsang, found’ that the palaces 
had disappeared, and that the place was only’a village contain- 
ing two or three hundred houses, : 

When we think of these pious Chinese painfully toilingacross India 
and incurring dangers greater, perhaps, than those undergone 
by Pinto in his march across. Africa, in order that they might 
visit the places froin which their country had derived so much 
spiritual benefit, we feel disposed to ask ourselves, what they 
would say now if they came to Patna and Gya. Would they 
dook with pleasure òn the white sheets of poppies covering the 
fields, and on the elaborate organization of the Patna opium 
factory? Or would they look upon the opium boxes as -ań 
uncanny method of spreading the doctrine of Nirvana among 
their countrymen ? 

It does not appear that Patna was of much importance in 
later Hindu times. The sovereigns of Magadha lived, I suppose, 
at Behar and Rajgriha, and neglected Patna. Probably they 
regarded it as too near the river, and thus too accessible to he a fitting 
capital. Partly they were timid and feared hostile incursions, and 
partly they were pharisaical and feared contamination, With all 
their reverence for their great rivers, Hindu monarchs seem gener- 
ally to have dreaded living near them. A river was too free 
and uncontrollable a thing to be altogether agreeable to them. 
A river was a highway, and they felt the same dislike of living 
near it that a’ medern native gentleman feels towards living 
near a public road. Boatmen have always been a despised 
class among Hindus, and the useful trade of a ferryman. is, 
I believe, regarded with contempt, for the notable reason that 
all sorts and conditions of men can use his boat. The Hindu 
Kings by no means approved of the modern doctrine of living 
openly. ‘Theéir.-idea. was to find some place on the top of a 
mountain, or surrounded by jungle. When.these were not avail- 
able, they surrounded themselvés. with a sort of Chinese wall, 
as they did, fot instance, at Gosainmari in Kuch Behar, or in Bogra. 
Menu’s advice to a king is based on such principles, He telly 
him to reside in á capital, having, by, way of a fortress, a deseft, 
or a fortress of earth, a fottress of water or of treés, a fortress 
of armed men;‘or a fortress of mountains. With all possible care, 
let him secure a fortress of mountains, fór, among those just 
mentioned, ‘a’ fortress of mountains” has’ many traiisteddent 
properties, a os : 
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Whatever may have been the ancient greatness of Patna, it is 
certain that no remains of it are now visible.. ` Nothing can well 
be meaner, or less interesting, than the general appearance of 

ke town, It is simply a collection of mud huts, separated by 
arrow and often very dirty lanes. There are hardly any publie 
buildings of interest or importance, and such as there are, are 
hidden a away in corners. 

The insignificaut appearance, of Patna strikes all ETA 
They come to the capital of Behar, expecting to find some- 
thing worth seeing, and residents are obliged to -refer them 
to Gya. Buchanan, as Mr. Allen remarks, was so disgusted with 
the dirt and disorder of Patna, that he was unable to see any 
good in it whatever. 

He did not even describe the Golah, which is certainly the 
loftiest building within Municipal limits. He refers to it under ` 
the title of granary, but he gives no particulars about its con- ` 
Suction, nor does-he allude to its remarkable echo. Apparently 
the only thing which Buchanan could find to praise in Patna was 
the figures of the native women. He writes :—‘he inside of the 
town is disagreeable and disgusting, and the view of it from a distance 
is mean, Indeed, at a little distance south from the walls, itis not 
discernible ; there is -no building that overtops the intervening trees, 
and no bustle to indicate the approach to a city. The view, from the 
river.....is rather better, and is enlivened by a great number 
of fine formed women that frequent the banks to-bring water. 
Elsewhere, he says, in speaking of the natives’ love for residing 
in Patna, that it is hard to explain their predilection, for it would 
be difficult to imagine a more disgusting place. There is one 

reet, tolerably wide, that runs from the eastern tó the western 
Pie but it is by no ‘means straight or regularly built, Every 
other passage is narrow, crooked and irregular. The great street, 
when it breaks into sloughs, is occasionally repaired with 
earth thrown in by the convicts, the others are left to Nature 
by the police, and the neighbours are too discordant to think 
of uniting to perform any work. Paving; cleaning, and light- 
ing, considered so essential in every European town in such 
circumstances, are totally out of the question. In the heats 
of spring the dust is beyond credibility, and in the rains every 
place is covered with mud, through which, however, it is con- 
rived to drag the little one horse chaises of the natives. In 
théxrainy reason there is „inthe town a considerable pond or 
lake which, as it dries Up, becomes exceedingly dirty, and in 
spring is offensive.” 

This is a terrible” indictment, and it would ‘be most unjust to 
say, vue it is stilk. ‘true in. all _Fespects,_ The streets are now 
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metalled, and something is dohe in the way of cleaning, light- 
ing and watering. Still the town is dirty, and its condition is back- 
ward, The main street has no footpath, and is so narrow that, if the 
threatened tramway is introduced, one does not see where peces: 
trians . will find room or safety. The narrow lanes, and the 
quarter beyond the eastern gate, are full of filth, and stink abomin- 
ably. Possibly these things are less noticed than formerly, as now 
no Europeans live in thecity. They all live to the westward, in 
Bankipore, and seldom enter the city, except on business., Formerly 
this was different. Dr. Fullerton, the friend of the author of 
Seir al Matakherin, lived at Bakhshi ght, and even in Buchanan’s 
time many Europeans’ seem to have lived in the city. The 
Civil Court used to sit in Gulzarbagh, near the city proper, and 
a large building there, with a noble staircase leading to the 
roof, is known now by the name of Purana Kachari, or’ the 
Old Court House. One great want of the city in Buchanan’s time 
is as conspicuous asever. The town, Buchanan tell us, is very iof 
differently supplied with water. Near the river the supply is abtin- 
dant, but in the dry season the bringing it from thence is a severe 
task on the women (evidently the worthy doctor had a tender 
heart for the Patna women) and in the rainy season it is very 
dirty and bad. Near the river the wells are deep, and the 
water which they contain is generally saline. Further from 
the river many wells are good, and some of them not very 
deep, so that, on the whole, the people there are best ‘supplied. 

All this is still true, aad while Dacca, Burdwan and even 
Bhagalpore bave their water-works, the capital of Behar 
continues to stand parched and dusty by the rivers brink. 
The Ganges*is at her feet and offers her its treasures, bug 
her arm seems palsied, for she does not stretch it down to receive 
them. 
` By far the prettiest view in the city is that of the Chank,- 
The mixture of green trees, white temples, and mosques and gaily 
furnished shops-and booths produces a very pleasing effect, especi- 
ally when viewed from the east end. There is here a hand- 
- some mosque which was erected by one Khajah Ambar. ` 

-It is “supposed by some antiquariaus that ancient Patna. is 
buried below” the modern city. This is supported by some 
excavations which were made in 1876 at Shaikh Matha ka Garhi 
in the city. Mr, McCrindle, in his Ancient’ India, gives th 
following account of them :—“ The excavators, at a depth of some 
12 or 15. feet below the swampy surface, discovered the re- 
mains of'a long brick wall running from N.-W. to S-E. Not 
far from the wall, and almost parallel’to it, was found a line 
of palisades; the strong timber of which it was composed 
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inclined-slightly towards the wall. In one place ‘there appeared - 
to have been some sort of outlet, for two wooden pillars, rising 
to a height af some 8 or 9 feet above what had evidently been 
rte ancient level of the place, and between which no trace of 
‘palisades could be discovered, had all the appearance’ of door 
or gate posts.’ A number of ‘wells and sinks were also found, 

their mouths being, in each case, indicated by heaps of broken 
mud vessels,” 

Buchanan refers to the fact that when the river washes away 
the bank, many old wells are laid open, but observes truly enough, 
that everywhere on digging, very little else but broken pots 
is to be found, and nothing to indicate large or magnificent 
buildings, 

Shaikh Matha’s Garhi, å. e. Shaikh Matha’s hole, is, I suppose, 
the place referred to by Buchanan as being in the rainy season & 
considerable pond, and in the dry season exceedingly dirty and offen- 
sd According to local tradition, there was a tank here in ancient 
times, and when the Mahomedans conquered Patna, many Hindus 
and their families drowned themselves in it. Consequently it was 
regarded as accursed, and was neglected and gradually became filled 
up. Many centuries afterwards Sheikh Matha, who was a sepoy in 
Sheikh Islam Mashudi’s army, settled in the place, and made a live- 
lihood by brick-making, &. In 1875 the place’ was cleaned out 
under the arders of the Magistrate (Mr. Mangles,) and so it is 
often called Mangles’ tank. There is now a pretty piece of water, 
surrounded by a garden, and the inhabitants use it as a place 
of recreation, I fear, however, that the improvement was effec- 
ted and is maintained at a cost which the Municipal funds are 
Ul able to bear. 

There are no Hindu temples of any importance in Patna, 
The city has a tutelary goddess called Patan Debi, or Patane- 
shari, and there are two small temples in her honour. One 
is in Maharajgunj near Sadikpur, and the other, is in the Har 
Mandir lane,and nat far from the Chauk. The former is called 
the Bara or great Patan Debi, and so claims to be the original 
temple: the. unas? in if is said to have risen out of ‘the ground. 
The other temple is called Chota Patna Debi, but its priests 
claim that it is the real temple. In proofof this they say that 
they have in their possession the well into which the goddess’s pat, or 
Sloth, fell when her dead body was being carried about by Siva on his 
trident, The temple receives a small ‘allowance from Government, 
The goddess is apparently: a fořm of Bhagabati, or Kali. The 
above gives one meason.of the origin of the name of Patna. 
With regard to me i n observe, that the word is written by the 
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natives as Patna with a short a, and not Påtna as pronounced by 
Europeans, ‘The word is written Patnah ity, Buchanan supposes 


it to be merely Patan or city, Patna being the city par excellence, 
This etymology is probably correct. Patan is a frequent» affix 
to the names of towns, e.g, Siringapatam, and there is more 
than one town in India which bears the name of Patna. Buchanan 
appears to have visited the Bara Patan Debi temple. He refers 
- to the tradition that the name Pataliputra means the son of. 
Patali, who was the daughter of Rajah Sudarsan. She cherished 
the city as if it had been her son, and so it was called Pataliputra. 
Patali is also the name of a flowering tree (the Bignonia suaveolens,) 
but so far as I am aware, this tree does not grow in the neigh- 
bourhood of Patna. i l 
Patna is famous as being the birtbplace of Govind Singh, 
the great Sikh leader., He was born in 1660, in a house near 
the Chauk. Ranjit Singh built or renewed a temple over the spof, 
` ‘and the lane is now called Har Mandir gali. In the temple the 
-Guru’s cradle and shoes are preserved, and there is also a holy 
book or granth, which is called the Bara Saheb.” 1t was presented 
to the temple, itis said, by the Guru himself, and it contains his 
name written on it by himself with an arrow.’ There was a law- 
suit about the book some years ago, and it was decided by the 
High Court that the Mohunt had no authority to remove the book 
(I. L. R., 7, Cal. 767). j 
The temple is greatly reverenced by the Sikhs, and many 
Panjab Rajahs-come to visit it. Ithas an allowance of about Rs. 
870 from Government, and formerly it used also to receive half 
a maund of opium yearly. In 1862, however, two persons 
claimed to be Mohuuts and to be entitled to the donation of opium, 
and so, since then, no one has got. it. Altogether the income of 
. the temple is about Rs. 3,000, but it does not appear to be well 
‘managed. There is a Sangat, or subsidiary place of worship, 
- attached to iti” This. is in Gaighát, and is said to mark the place 
where Tegh Bahadur, the father of Govind, used to sit. Near 
the. Har Mandir there is another Sangat which, however, is in 
the-hands-‘of the Nanakshahi Sikbs and is not subject: to the 
Har Mandir; It appears to be very well managed. In its garden 
‘there is a: sacred Karaunda tree (Carissa carandus), which is 
said to be 2:0: years old. The tradition is, that it sprang out of 
Guru Govind’s tooth-pick, which he stuck in the earth there. 
All Sikhs who visit Patna, come to see if, andthe shrub is care- 
fully tended. wT 
- Patna does not seem to have been a place of importance when 
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Bakhtiar Khilji* conquered Bengal, pordid the Mahomedans 
pay much attention to it till more than three centuries 
afterwards, E 
Ke According to the Tarikh-i-Daudi, it was Sher Shah who first 
~discerned the advantages of its site.. In an extract from this 
work which is published in Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 4., p. 477, 
we are told that in 948 Hegira, or -1541 A. D., Sher Shah came 
to Patna, on ‘his retum from Bengal The place was then a 
small town dependent on Behar, which was the seat of the local 
Government. He was-standing on’ the bank of’ the Ganges, 
and after much reflection said to those around him, that if a 
fort were built there, the waters of the Ganges would never 
flow far from it, and Patna would become one of the great 
- towns ‘of the country, as the place was situated on the west, on 
the banks of the Ganges which flowed from the north. He, 
therefore, at once called for an. estimate of the cost of building 
wa fort,.and was furnished with one, which amounted to five 
‘lakhs. The fort was completed and was considered to be very 
strong. Behar from that time was deserted and fell to ruin, while 
Patna became one of the largest cities of the proviuce. The 


writer of this account Hved in the time of Jehangir, and was, ‘ 


presumably, well informed. If his statement is correct, the 
inscription on the gate of the fort which is referred to by 
Buchanan, and which said that the fort was erected. in 1042 
Hegira (1633) by Feroz: Jang Khan, must have been wrong, 
-or have referred to the final completion of the work, It was 
natural that Sher Shah should interest himself in Patna, for, 
though he was an Afghan by origin, he was a native of the 


‘province. His real name was Farid Khan. An adventure with ` 


a tiger procured for him the name of Sher Khan, and this was 
changed to Sher Shah when he become Emperor. He was 


af 


killed at the siege of Kalinjar in the North-West, by the.ex- ` 


plosion of a magazine, but his mutilated: hody was brought, to 
Behar and buried in the splendid mausoleum at Sasseram.. «The 
date of his death was neatly expressed in the chronogram atish 
mard (he died from fire) which gives according to abjad.952 Hegira, 
or 1545. , ea ET 
‘Sher Shah showéd his interest in Patna by:building a large 
mosque in it. This mosque is, in Mahalla Dbolepur, and is in 


7 dee f 


Se suppose that Bakhtiarpuron and the popular language still. retains 
the East Indian Railway; and the- a traee -of-the.-fact,."“for the. Hindu 
station for Behar, is named after villagers often call all Mahomedans 
this Chief “The early Mahomedans, by the name of Toork. Sa 

‘or at least their leaders, were Turks, : 
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good preservation, It is of brick and plainly constructed, but 
1s very solidly built. It is, I suppose, the largest mosque 
in Patna and is still in use. For a long time the entrance 
to this mosque was covered with rubbish, and thieves are said to. 
have made their homein it. The people of the Mahalla, however,’ 
with a public spirit which I wish the residents of other 
quarters in Patna would imitate, cleared the place out and have 
since kept it in good order. There is a graveyard attached to it, 
and in it there is the tomb of Ashraf Ali Khan, who was the Koka, 
or foster brother, of the Emperor Mahomed Shah. 

` An old butcher used to live in the neighbourhood of this 
mosque, and was said to be 123 years old when he died. The 
ground for this rather mythical statement is, that he used to say 
he remembered the interment of Ashraf Ali Khan. 

It does not appear that the Muhammedans erected any very 
large or magnificent buildings in Patna, Prince Azim-us-Shan, 
the grandson of Arangzeb aud the father of the Emperor, 
Feroksher, made it his residence and named it, after himsel Ki 
Azimabad, by which name it is still known by Mahomedans. 
He wished to make it a second Delhi, but he had not the time or 
the means to doso. He lived in it till 1707, when he set out on 
his fatal expedition, which terminated in his being drowned in 
the Ravi. 

- He resided in the Chahal Satun, which probably took its name 
from a building of the same kind in Murshedabad. It has long 
since disappeared, and it may be doubted whether it was as fine a 
building as Khanji Ali’s Sath Gumbaz in Baghahat, which was sup- 
ported by sixty pillars. f : 

The want of stone in the neighbourhood of Patna made the 
erection of durable buildings difficult. The impregnation, tod, 
of the earth with saltpetre, seems to be a potent factor in the 
disintegration of buildings in the city. 

I am inclined to doubt whether there ever was more than one 
stone building in all Patna, This exception is an insignificant look- 
ing mosque, situated on the bazar road and in the Sultanganj tháná. 
It. bears an inscription in Persian to the effect that it was built 
by »Prince Parviz (the son of Jahangir and elder brother of 
Shah Jahan) in 1036 A. H. that is, 1627, with materials 
obtained ‘from: the fort of Majbauli and from an idol-temple. . 
Majhauli is perhaps the place of that name in Gorakhpur, , 
but there are also Majhoulis..in Tirhoot and Gya. The” 
fact, of this paltry...building being dignified with the name 
_ of the Pathar ka Masjid shows the scarcity of stone, or the 
poorness of the other public buildings. Buchanan’ considered 
this mosque to be the handsomest one. iu, Patna, and gives 
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a drawing of it. I think, however, that he cannot have seen 
the Madrasa, or College of Saif Khan. This is certainly the 
handsomest relic of Mahomedan times in the city, though it 
is’ inferior to the tomb of Maledum Dewan at Maner. The 
Madrasa stauds very finely on the high bank of the Ganges, 
a little to the west of the Fort. Unfortunately it has to be 
approached from the land side by a dirty lane, and consequently, 
it is not often visited. The mosque is the only part of the 
institution which is now in preservation, though the remains of 
the apartments which used to be occupied by the Madaris and 
his pupils still exist. The old gateway ig now blocked up, 
and we enter the courtyard through a side gateway, which is 
flanked by two stone pavilions. We emerge from the lane on 
a large grass-plot in front of which is a broad and deep reach of 
the Ganges. On the left hand is the mosque, with its five domes 
and remains of encaustic tiling, and with a wide terrace in front 
ef it. In the grass-plot there is a circular basin, which used to be 
ed with water from the river and to have a fountain in the 
centre. ‘The openness and elevation of the place and the hand- 
some mosque have a fine effect, especially in the rains when the 
river is full. Mr. Beglar has given a full description of the. Madrasa, 
under the title of the mosque at Chaman Ghat, at p. 29 of the 
8th volume of the Archeeclogical Survey. 

The Madaris, or principal, of Saif Khan’s Madrasa was a member 
of the embassy which was sent by Haibat Jang to the rebellious 
Mustapha Khan. The latter propounded a question in Mahomedan 
theology to-him. Suppose, Moulvi, said he, that a true believer 
were to be confronted by a Kafar and a Rafzi (a Shia, or heretic), 
“whom should he first attack. Moulvi Tez Ali replied that he 

üld first attack the Kafar. This, however, did not please 
Mustapha, who observed, that in his view a heretic was worse 
than a dog. Intolerance of this kind is not dead yet, as an 
incident which’ happened to myself shows. One.day, lately, I 
asked a Sunni Mahomedan if there were“any. Shiahs in his 
village, No, he replied, there are two things which our _ Millage 
does not produce—Stiar owr Shia (swine and. sectaties).. kS 

The .Chahal Satun, or forty pillared residence of the vigeroys, re- 
ferred to above, stood just behind the mosque of the Madrasa. 
-No trace of it now remains and the site is a noisome jungle. Even, 
oe Buchanan’s time it had almost disappeared, though some 

{ty years before, it had been, the residence of Prince Ali Ghous 
who was afterwards the Emperot* Shah Allum, - 

This place and the fort were the two positions which the . 
English under Carstairs could not carry, when they took- possession 
of the city in June 1768. 
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It was in the Chabal Satun that Haibat Jung, or Zainuddin, the 
nephew of Aliverdi and father of Seraj-ad-Doula, was murdered 
by the Afghans in 1748. To the west of the palace there 
are the remains of some buildings which used to belong to Raja 
Jhau Lall, from whom the Ward of Jhauganj takes its name: 
Rajah Jhau Lall was a minister of Asaph-ad-doula, the Nawab 
of Oudh, and was for some reason or other compelled by the 
British Government to leave Lucknow and reside at Patna, I find 
from a case in the first volume of McNaughten’s Select Reports 
that when Rajah Jhau Lall was sued at Patna by some Lucknow 
bankers, he raised the defence that he could vot be sued 
there, as he was residing in Patna under compulsion.’ ..The plea, 
however, was overruled by the Sadr Diwani in 1810.. Though 
2a Hindu by origin he seems to have turned Mahomedan at 
Lucknow, and his daughters were afterwards married to Mahomedan 
grandees in Lucknow. The houses which he used to occupy, 
are now in ruins. Major Rennel gavea drawing of the fortis 
fications of Patna in bis Bengal. Atlas, and there were sofiie 
remains of them in Buchanan’s time, but they bave now entirely 
disappeared. The sites of the east and west gates are marked 
by blocks of black stone handsomely carved. The finest 
„- „carving, however, in Patna is on-the doorway of a mosque adjoin- 
` ing Nawab Wilayat Alis house and in Haji Tatar’s mosque in 
the Chauk Kalan tháná. When Mustapha Khan was killed, his 
body was cut in two, and one-half was suspended at the east 
gate, and the other at the west gate. A similar fate-befell Haibat 
Jang’s remains, so that the Temple Bar trophies which Macaulay 
regarded as only worthy of Dahomey bad their parallel in India, — 

A friend (Syed Mahomed Isfahani) took down the head 
Hiabat Jang: from the eastern gate and buried it, together 
with the trunk, in some land which was the private property 
-of the Nawab, . The place is still shown, and is one.of the most 
interesting. spots in all Patna. It is situated south of the East 
Indian Railway, and about a quarter of a mile south-east from 
the Begumpore or Patna station. The tomb stands in the middle 
. of a walled garden and is by far the handsomest tomb in Patna, 
. It. consists of an open shrine of black hornblende cut. into. 
lattice work, and enclosing a grave, which is partly made of 
“black stone and partly of white marble. It is known by the. 
name of the Nawab Shahid ka Maqbara, or the tomb of the , 
martyr-Nawab, .and -is reverenced by the Shiahs. There ap 
an Imambara_ and a mosque within the same garden, and, during 
the Moharrum, processions with Taziahs come there. I do -not 
know who built this tomb, but one would hope that. the Nawab’s 
son, Seraj-ad-Dowla was pious enough to erect it. 
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The care taken of this tomb, and its quiet and picturesque 
surroundings, makea great contrast with another Mahomedan 
tomb in*Begumpore. I refer to the elaborate tomb of one 
yooadat Kham whieh-lies some distance to the north-west of the 
“Begumpore station. The latticed stone work of the ‘tomb is 
well executed, but it is much broken, and I regret to say 
that the Municipality has built a latrine in the. proximity of the 
tomb, and in full view of it, so that the place is, as it were, 
desecrated. Latrines are very useful and are nowhere more 
wanted than im.Patna. Iam aware, too, that it ‘is very difficult 
to get sites for them, but at least a wall might have been built 
east of thie latrine, so as to separate it from the bur ying ground. 

There is a remarkable earthen mound in Begumpore which 
has excited a good deal of interest among antiquaries, Some have 
thought that it was one of the watch towers of Pataliputra, I 
doubt, however, whether it is older than the Mahomedan fortifications 
‘OKthe city. ` Itis situated on the north side of the railway, and 
just outside the Patna station. Lately it has been shewing 
indications of falling to’ pieces, and it is not improbable that it 
will have to be removed i in order to prevent its overwhelming .the 
line of rail, There is the tomb of a Mahomedan saint, Pir 
Mansur, on the top, and this is reached by a flight of steps on ` 
the north side. The Faquir who is in charge, says that his family 
has been there for twelve or fourteen generations, The hill bas been 
cut down on the north side, and was evidently a good deal higher 
and Jonger on this side than it now is. It is Tea called Mathni, 
a word which may mean a churning stick, but which here, more 

obably, means a mound that has a math, or sacred place, on the 
B: of it. There are said to have been four such, mounds. round 
Patna, and, no doubt, they were bastions of the Fort. One is 
still standing on the bank of the river, a little to the east of the 
Fort. It lies nearly due north of the’ Begumpore Mathni, and. 
probably marks the north-east end of the fortifications. - It, “too, 
is surmounted by the tomb of a Mahomedan ‘saint, Shah Maruf. 
Another mound is said to be still standing at the south-west of 
the city near Sadikpore. There was a fourth at the "north-west 
corner, near the Opium Factory, but it was demolished during 
the mutiny as a precautionary measure. 

, The Mahomedan tradition is, that the city formerly belonged 
Š Patan Deo, but that four brothers, each of whom was a 
Makommedan saint, came and took possession of the mounds, 
and that then Patan Deo fled to Chinese Patan, that is, I presume, 
to the city of Patan in Nepal. We reed not’ wonder that he 
did so, if Shah Maruf came in the fashion that the Faquir 
who now looks after the tomb describes, for he gravely, says 
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that Shah Maruf was ‘slain in battle somewhere in India while 
fighting for the faith, and that then the'saint transported him- 
self on hoiseback to Patna carr ying his head in his bosom, 

* Inside. the town and, in the Bhikua Pahari ward; thera 
is a 6nsiderable mound which is known by the name of the 
Bhiknapahar,. Mr. Beglar calls it Bhikapalar, aud imagines 
that it means the hill of the mendicants, aud is counected with 
Buddhism. The word, however, is Bhikua, aud such local 
tradition as there is, refers its erection to one Bhikna Kooar, who is 
said to be a deota, and to be still worshipped in the neig nbourhood, 
The mound is not very high, but it is of considerable extent, and 
is crowned by a noble tamarind tree, perhaps the finest in Patua. 
There is an old native mansion on the top of the mound 
which is interesting, because it belonged to Maneer-ood-daula, and 
is now occupied by bis ‘descendants. Maneer-ood- daula was the 
minister of. Shah Allum, and, according to Mr. Keene, he, under 
the modest title of steward of the household, was Shah Allum’s-1 raat 
trusted counsellor. I have been told, also, that he was Subahdar 
of Allahabad. 

After the battle of Buxar he. assisted in the negotiations with 
the English which led to the grant of the Dewani in August 
1765. He died at Benares in 1774, but is buried in Patna, in 
what is now the premises of Latif Ali Khan, OLE, His 
descendants are in great poverty, but they claim to. be the 
Mahomedans of highest rank in Patna, and to be entitled toa 
seat in Darbar immediately after that of the descendants of 
Shitab Roy. They still possess Shah Allum’s sanads granting 
their ancestors extensive Jaghires. When Maneer-vod-day 
died, Lis son had au interview with Warren Hastings, and 
latter drew up a minute referring to Maneer-ood-daula’s long conne? a 
ion with the Company, aud récommending that a provision should be 
made for ‘the son, Some provision was made for him, but afterwards 
the grant was-, resumed, and now the family have only a 
‘Government pension which, by the process of sub-division, has 
dwifidled down from Rs. 700 to Rs, 58 a month. ‘This, too, will, I 
. believé, end with the life of the widow of the last pensioner, 
` who died about a couple of years ago. 

To Englishmen the most interesting monument in Patna is 
the obelisk which marks the spot where the English were massacred 
by Sumroo under the orders’ of Mir Kassim. This monument 
stands’ in a corner of the Patna burial ’ ground, and -About 
half a mile west of the chauk. It is said to be built over the 
well into which the "bédies were thrown at the time of the 
- massacre: the place Was a dwelling-house which had belonged to 
_ Haji Ahmed, the elder’ brother of ‘Aliverdi Khan, According to 
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Stewart, Haji Akmed had returned, to Patna in disgust on 
account of his brothers not making him Faujdar of Hugli. 
He had amassed great wealth, and this, apparently, led to his des; 
truction, for, in 1748 he was tortured and put to death by? 

Shamsher Khan the Afghan. When the English prisoners were 
Brought in from Monghyr, some were ‘confined in -Haji 
Ahmed’s house and some in the Chahal Satun, and it was in the 
former place that they were murdered. 

Some interesting particulars, of the massacre’ are given in Mr. 
Talboy’s Wheeler's Early Records of British India. “Phe journal, 
of which a partis there published, begins with the 23rd June „ 
1763. This was the anniversary of the battle of Plassey, and 
there was a public dinver at the factory. On 25th June, at 2 
A.M, the army moved from Bankipore’to attack the city of Patna, 
vit being estimated that it would arrive there before four. The 
city was captured, but the fort could not be taken, and soon 
bafterwards the city was lost too, for the soldiers dispersed to 
plutider the bazaar, and so were easily driven out, The army re- 
turned to the factory at about 3 P. mM. They found, however, 
that it was not safe to stay there, andso fled to Chapra, where they 
were attacked at Manjhi by the Faujdar of Sarun and compelled 
to surrender. This ill-advised and ill prosecuted attack on Patna 
led to the murder of Messrs. Amyatt and Cooper, ge to the 
massacre in Haji Ahmed’s house. Apparently, Mr. Ellis, -the 
chief of the factory, was the person principally to blaine . in the 
matter. .Mr. Wheeler does not give the name of the journalist, 
nor does he give the whole narrative. I remember to have seen. 
a copy of the journal iw the Warren Hastings’ correspondence in 
p: British „Museum, and my impression is that if gave an 
Account of Captain Carstair’s being .wonnded in the leg with a. 
bullet, and of his dying during the flight to Chapra. If so, the 
inscription on the obelisk is wrong in naming him as one who was 
massacred at Patna. 

It seems clear that the journalist was a ‘doctor, for he 
speaks of his being employed in attending to the wounded, along 
with Drs. Fullerton and Anderson. It is possible, thén, that he 
was the Dr. Campbell who is named in the inscription’ on the 
obelisk, The last entry in the journal is Thursday, the 6th Oc- 
tober, and runs thus:—‘ Heurd this morning that Mr. Ellis 
aed forty- seven gentlemen were cub off last night, so that 
doubtless our fate- must be sealed in twenty- hours, fof which 
God prepare us all.” From this entry it would seem that the 
journalist was one of those who were confined in the Chabal 
Satun, Mr. Wheeler also gives extracts from Dr. Fullerton’s journal, 
He was the only person saved, and this was due to the medical 
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` services which he had rendered to Mir Kassim. The Seir Matakherin 
gives an account of Dr. Fullerton’s being brought before Mir Kassim 
in-Hindustani dress on the day after theamassaere, and of the Nawab’s 
` trying to induce liim to mediate between him aud the Calcutta 
', Council.: Fullerton, however, told him that the -murder of Mr, 
_ Amyatt had made this impossible. Dr. Fullerton’s own account 
‘of the interview, dated 7th October, is somewhat different, for 
he represents himself as.telling the Nawab that an accommodation 
was possible. Perhaps, however, Dr. Fullerton had not then heard 
of the death of Amyatt. Probably it was only communicated: to 
+him during the interview. The following extracts give interesting 
details : 

“ September 13th—Mr. Ellis and the rest of the gentlemen were 
sent from Monghyr ; Messrs. Ellis and Gulston were in palankeens ; 
Lushington, Smith, Lieutenant . Bowen, . Ensign.” McLeod and 
one other gentleman, whom I don’t remember, were on horseback 5} 
the rest were in irons, some in, doolys, and some “in hackariew; 
and after their arrival at Patna, were confined i in Haji Ahmed’s 
- house, 

ss al een 19th—TI was sent from Monghyr to Patna and con- 

fined alone in the Killa ‘fort.) 
_ .“ October 5th—Mr. Ellis, with the rest of the gentlemen, were 
jukiumanly butchered by Sumroo, who came that evening to tbe 
place with two companies of sepoys (he had the day before 
-sent for all the knives and forks from the gentlemen); he 
surrounded ` the house with his people, and went into a little 
outer square and sent for Messrs. Ellis, Hey and Lushington; 
aid with them came six other gentlemen who were all terribly 
mangled and cut to pieces and their bodies thrown. into a weji 
‘in the square and it filled up; then the sepoys were sent out int, 
the large square and fired on the gentlemen there, and, rushing 
upon them, cuť them into pieces in the most inhuman manner, 
and they were thrown into another well, which was likewise 
filléd up.” * 

The "ast translator of the Seir al Matakherin gives some 
additional information about the massacre in a note. He 


- * There aré the remains of a butra, or terrace, Until recently there 
“swell in the cemetery near’ the east was an old monument near it; pipa 
wall. It is now nearly filled up, and roots had intertwined themsely A 
. the top is level with the surface of with the bricks, and there was/ n 
the ‘ground, but the old chaukidar inscription on the tomb, and soit was 
who has been in charge of thisce- pulled down, It is not impossible 
. metery. for about forty” years, says- that this was one of the two wells 
„that the well ‘was formerly very into which the bodies were thrown. - 
 Ja¥gd and deep, and had a agit chas : 
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tells us that, though Lushington was severely wounded, he 
rushed on. .a sepoy, wrested his sword from him and cut him 
down, aud. that on the morning after the massacre; when the 
assassins came to bury ‘the bodies,- they found one gentleman, 
‘Mx. Gulston, alive and in spirits. They thought of preserving 
‘him, but he upbraided them so fiercely, that they killed him, too, 
There was a Lushington who managed to survive the night in 
the Black Mole, Let us hope that it was..not be who perished, 
however gallantly, in Patna, a few years after sucli an escape, 

The translator of the Seiral Matakherin to whom I have . 
above referred, appears to have beén á strange’ character, He.. 
was a Frenchman by birth, but turned Mahomedan and called 
hiniself Haji Mustapha. In Seton-Karr’s Selections from the 
Government Gazettes,. Vol. ii, p. 589, there is a copy of the ad- 
vertisement, of. the sale of Haji Mustapha’s effects. It appears 
from .this ‘nétice. that he -must bave diéd in Calcutta’ about 
Nthe end of- I794; Earl Stanhope has pointed out that it was 
probably from a note of Haji Mustapha’s, that Macaulay got hold 
of the story that Mrs. Hastings was born at Archangel. 

- The total number killed in the Patna massacre was,- accord- 
ing to the author of the Seir al Matakberin* 198, so that the 
loss was greater than that in the Black Hole, where the<number 
of those who died was 128. _ i i ee 
« A tablet; with an inscription, was placed on the. obelisk, in-1880 
‘by the Bengal Government, but I regret to”say that it is dis- 
figured by blunders, The date of the massacre ‘is “wrong! 
given as the Sth November, instead of the 5th Oétober, “Ty 
would have been strange if the Sth November had been the 
right date, for, on the 6th November, the English took Patna b 
storm, Many of - the names seem to be wrong. I do not think 
Carstairs was killed in Patna, and Captain Turner certainly was not 
for Dr. >EFullertonp’s journal ‘shows that he died of dysentery, and 
probably ‘at Monghyr, “ Ardean Deckers” looks an impossible 
name, andthe name of Gulston is omitted. The inscription. 
lias been copied into Murray’s hand-book, but in a very blunder- 
ing fashion. Captain Kinch, who commanded the ‘artillery - ate 
Patna, has been made Captain Kirch, and Lieutenants-Fireworkerg * 
has been made inte a proper name, whereas it is really the desig- 
nation of a grade in the old Bengal Artillery. ga ae 
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Sumroo is called a French renegade in,the inscription, but this is. 
not correct, for he was either a German or a Tyrolese. According 
to Mr. Keene, he was born in the Electorate of Treves. His real’ 
name was Walter Reinhardt, and under this name he was buried 
in Agra, where he died in 1778. The only ground on. which hé” 
could be called a French renegade, i is that he is said to have once 
Been.in the French army in Tndia, and to have deserted. ` It does 
not appear that he ever abandoned the Christian ‘religion, and 
his widow, the famous Begum Sumroo, became a Christian, 

It was after the massacre that the place was turned into a 
cemetery, and “hence it is that we find no nidnuments in it 
older than 1766. There-are’no remarkable. monunients, or in- 
scriptions. Apparently the earliest inscription extant is in memory 
of a Mr. Patrick Watson who died in 1766. Then come monu- .- 
ments to Captain Kinloch who died in 1768, and. to William 
Majendie who died in 1769, second in the Council at.Patna, though 
he was only 26. His name appears as Secretary in the Treaty 
of February 1765, which was made with Najam ud Dovwla, the soa 
of Mir Jafiir. 

Samuel Charters, who is mentioned in Mt..Westland’s Jessore, 
as one of the early collectors of that district, is buried in the Patna 
cemetery. He was.senior Judge of ‘Appeal, and died in 1795. 
There “is a: monument to a "Mr. Thomas Cochraie who died in 
1792, and which iè described.as having been erected by his ever 
grateful servant, Kitty. Another, of 1809, is erected to the 
memory of Bibi "Mooty by her daughter Fanny, 

The Patna charitable dispensary adjoins the cemetery, and 
probably occupies part of the site of Haji Ahmed’s house. In 
its compound there is the tomb of a Mahomedan lady named™* 
‘Rahimanissa, daughter of Mahomed Yusuf Mashadi.. She re 
in 1160 Hejira, or 1747, so that her tomb is probably a good 
-deal older than any in the Christian cemetery. 

The Opium Faétory in Gulzarbagh appears to have Belonged 
to the: Dutch, and a portion of the building, which is composed 
of very solid’ masonry, is pointed out as having been erected 
by them. A part of the revetment, or river wall, in the city is 
still known to the inhabitants by the name of the Poshta Ollandaz. 

It is popularly considered, however, that the oldest European 
building im Patna is the Roman Catholic church, or Cathedral, 
known by the name of the Padre Haweli. bis lies ‘between 
the Patna cemetery and the church, but on the north side off 
the street. It is said that the site was given to some ‘French 
Missionaries in the time “of Arangzeb. The church stands 

alittle off from the street, and’ has a lofty and imposing façade. 
Over the.altar, there is a large picture of the Visitation, that 
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is, of the meéting--of Mary and Elizabeth. The surrounding 
graveyard has inseriptions in, Freuch, Latin, Italian, Portu- 
guese and English.” Mauy of these have been obliterated, aud 
‘there are some said to be hidden. under the matting’ which 
covers the floor of the church. On the front wall, at the right of. 
entrance, there is au inscription in English and Italian, in memony 
of one Joseph Godfrey Finch, or de Finis, who was a native of 
St. Fronto, in- Piedmont, and died in 1815. .° The inscription re~ 
cords that he was rewarded by the Honorable Company for per- 
gonal bravery at the battle of Sholingar with æ gold medal and” 
a pension for'life., Idoubt whether many persons kuow where the 
battle of Sholingar was fought, and who were the combatants. I find, 
however,: fom my father’s history, that Sholingar is not far from 
Vellore,.and that the battle took place in September 1781 be- ' 
tween Coote and Hyder Ali, and resulted in the defeat of the lat- 
ter. Behid.the church, there is a large bell, with the name Maria 
son-it, and a Latin inscription to the effect that it was presented in 
1782 by Bahadoor Sah; son of Prithi Narain, the King of Nepal. 
This was the. Bahadvor.Sah, who was killed in Nepal in 1797. 
A'story is told of him, that he wanted the priests to teach him- 
physical science, and that they refused unless he agreed to learn 
Christianity as well, He rejected this proposal, ou the,,.ground 
that it would be inconvenient for a prince to turn Christian, but 
offered to supply three men who would become Christians instead 
of him. The priests declined, and this so surprised Baliadoor 
Sah, that he could only account for .it by supposing that the 
priests did not really know science, and- so wanted to evade the teach- 
ing of it., The Catholic priests appear to have settled first in’ Ne- 
pal, and to have come to Bettia and Patna after having been 
driven out from there. 
Accordiag to some notes which were drawn up by Bishop ., 
Hartmann, and which the Reverend Father Lewis hag kindly 
permitted me to see, the Patua Mission began in. 1713.- Paina, 
‘however, had been visited by priests before that, for one Joseph 
of Ascoli died there in 1704. The old records of the Mission 
were all destroyed on 25th June 1763, when the English made 
their attack on Patna. On this oceasion three priests ‘were as- 
saulted in the church and stripped naked and narrowly escaped 
death. One of them was the Superior, John of - Brescia’ Ig 
„does not appear which of the contending forces was guilty off this 
‘outrage. The records state that the church was re-opened on. 
31st July 1763, but it seems doubtful whether service cotild have 
been carried on while the.,.Mohometans were in possession. 
The first, entry in the book is of a burial, which took place on 14th 
November 1768, that is, some days ‘after the Euglish had 
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recaptured the city. From that time the registers appear i have 
been rêgulariy kept. The foundation of the church was ‘laid 
in 1772, by Father Joseph of Roveto, andthe building -wag 
finished in 1779. One Tiretto of Venice was the architect, -a 

Father Joseph of Roveto, came from" Nepal,’ aud was-one of 
the three priests who were maltreated in 1763. He died in 
1786, and was buried under the steps of the altar, The ehurch 
is still used, but iso longer a cathedral, and it is much cut of 
repair. There is’a convent and a large girls’ schoo] at Bankipore, 

“and there is a school for boys at Kurji, on the road to Dinapore. 
This last was established"by Bishop, Zuber. 

In the Civil Courts’ compound at Bankipore there is a lofty 
mouument to Major Knox. * This. gallant officer seems to have 
somewhat dropt out of remembrance, but-his memory deserves to 
be cherished. He was with Colonel Forde at the defeat of the 
.Dutch in 1759, and he relieved Patna when it was besieged by 
Shah Allum and M. Law in 1760. ‘This was ‘a brilliant exploit.” 
Knox was deputed by Calliaud to relieve Patna, and was fur- 
nished with a detachment of 200 Europeans. He performed the” 

_ march from Burdwan (not from Murshedabad, as stated by Mill,) 
“in thirteen days, himself marching on foot, as an example and 
encouragement to the men. The distance from Burdwan to 
Bank ipore by tlie route which Major Knox seems to have taken, 
. is, according to the military route-book, 294 miles, or 27 marches, 
He must then have marched at the rate of 23. miles a day. He 

also had to cross over to the north side of the Ganges in ordeř . 
to avoid the enemy. The time of year, too (May), added to 
the arduous nature of the undertaking. The author of the Seis 
Matakherin, says Knox performed nineteen days’ journey in thir.” 
teen, and gives a graphic account of his seeing the troops cross- 

_- ing over to “Patna in the early morning, and of their reception : b 
“Amyatt, Ram Narain was apacially, ‘delighted, and told Glolam 
Hossein that he had given him a second life by britiging him the 
800d news. 

On the very night of his arrival, Captain Knox. reconnoitred 
the enemy’s camp in person, and next day he attacked them, at’ 
hoon, when the guards were off duty, or negligent, and drove 

‘ them from their works, to which they never returned. 

Aliverdi made a wonderful march in 1748, when he came 
from Murshedabad to-avenge the, death of his brother fas 
‘nephew, and it would be interesting to comparé the two achieves 
ments; but, unfortunately, the time taken by Aliverdi does not 
-ssem to be known. His march, too, was from Murshedabad, 
which is only 259 miles from Bankipore._ 

Captain Knox’s next achievement was to cross the Ganges and 
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attack the Governor of Purneah (Khadim Hossein Klan), 
‘Knox was accompanied on this expedition by Shitab Roy. The 
attempt to surprise the enemy failed, owing to the troops -los- 
pig their way in the dark; and they-were in great daiger of being 
‘overwhelmed :themselves: Knox, however, stood his ground, and 
after a conflict of six hours, succeeded in routing the enemy. ~ 
It was in. this engagernent that Shitab Roy distinguished hím- 
self so much. In’ the everiing, after the engagement, Captain _ 
Knox crogsed over: to Patna, and brought Shitab Roy. with him. ` 
Both were covered with dust and sweat, and when they came 
into the factory, Captain Knox inttodiced Shitab Roy, saying, this 

is a real Nawab; 1 never saw such a Nawab in my life. Macaalay 
refers. to this incident in his essay on Warreu Hastings, but 
apparently he wrongly connects it with the original relief of 
Patna. The battle where Shitab Roy so distinguished himself 
rat Hajipore, was on thé other side of the Ganges, and the inha- 
bitants-of Patna could not have seen it from thelr walls. Indeed, 
0, far from their seeing thé combat, all they saw was the palki- 
bearers ‘and -others hurrying across the stream in boats. The 
news they brought was that Knox had been completely defeated. .- 
“The family of Shitab Roy still exists; and receives. a pension from 
Goverument. The present representative is Maharajah Sripat 
Singh. He ts the premier noble of Behar, aid‘ sits in durbar 
above the Maharajahs of Dumraon and Darbhanga, though he has’ ` 
hardly a bigha of land in his possession. 7 a 

I do not know what Captain Kuox’s subsequent services: were, 
but it seems probable that he took part in the storming of. Patna 
_in November 1763. The inscription on his tomb is as follows :— 

“ Here lays deposited the earthly remains of the truly gallant 
Major.Ratifurlie Knox, who having lived many years in the mili- 
tary service of the Honorable United East Indian Company, uni- è > 
versally esteemed and beloved, died on the 28th day of January 
1764, aged 34 years, as universally lamented. Reader, whatever 
the principles of thy religion may be, form thy- life after his 
example, so shall the pious tear never be wanting to be shed to 
thine, as to bis memory.” : 
`. Major Knox thus only survived the battle of Buxar: about 
three months. Close to his tomb there are. two ‘others, but 
they bear no inscription, The house now occupied by.the Civil 
Jourt was formerly a dwelling-house, and it and the premises ‘aie 
known by the name ‘of the Saltpetre Factory. It is not impos- ` 
sible, therefore, that Major Knox died in the house in the com- ~ 
pound of which ‘he was buried. In the abandoned. part of the 
Bankipore cemetery ‘which lies north of the public road and ad- 
joining the Civil Court compound, there is the monument of an 
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alley officer, a Lieutenant Collings, who died on 80th October. 
1765. x 

In the neighbouring cemetery, which is still in use, the mos, 
interesting grave is that of Dr. Lyell, of the Opium Department 
who was shot by a rebel in 1857, in Patna, a little way to the 
- west of the Chauk. i ha 
. ‘One of the Gurney family is buiied in this cemetery. She 
died in 1833, and was a daughter of Mr. John. Gurney, and wife 
` of Mr. Start, a Missionary. The inscription on the grave of one 
Samuel Denton speaks well for the salubrity of Patina. It tells 
us that he died at the age of 85, after residing in Patna for 56 
years. This inscription reminds us of Bishop Heber’s mention of 
Mr. Douglas, who was senior Judge of Bankipore, and who had 
lived in or near Patna for thirty years, during which he had only 
been over as far as Dinapore. Presumably, this is the Henry 
Douglas who was buried in the cemetery, and who is recorded t 
have died in 1839 at the age of 78. Bishop Heber visited Paths 
in 1824, and so Mr. Douglas had probably lived five and forty 
years there when he died. Mr. Douglas is still remem- 
bered by the native gentlemen of Patna. They say that they felt 
his death as if he were one of themselves, for he was always so 
polite and friendly to them, and used to send a chobdar, with his 
compliments to make enquiries whenever any one of their fami- 
lies was ill. es 8 ie 

Bishop Heber notices in his journal the practice of burying 
persons in compounds, instead of in the cemetery. The oldest of 
such graves appears.to be one in the Commissioner’s compound, 
where there is the tomb of one Anne Roberts, who died in 1768, at 
the age of 22. f g 

Bankipore is the civil station of Patna, and five miles to the 
west of it, The “Competition Wallah” has recorded his unfortunate 
mistake in getting out of the train at the Patna station, and 
so having to walk though several miles of bazaar. - 

Bankipore (the city on the bend of the river) is pretty, on ac- 
count of its maidan and its fine houses and gardens, though it is 
inferior in picturesqueness to Gya. The most‘conspicuous object 
in it is the Golah, which was erected in 1786 as à security against 
famine. It never has been anything more thañ a curiosity. 

+ It has a remarkable echo, and the summit-commands a.fine view 


- of the surrounding country. On the day when the sepoys mutinied 
-at ~Dinapore, some anxious watchers climbed “the Golah, And 
tried’ to observe with a telescope if the-sepoys were marching 
eastwards... , A f D 

lt is an “interesting recollection that Bishop Heber held a long 


conversation under the walls of the Golah with Padre Giulio Cesare 
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the Catholic priest. Among other subjects, they diseussed Italian 
_ poetry, and the comparative merits of Metastasio and Alfieri. This 
' Padre Giulio was, I suppose, the Father Scotti who was Begum 
Sumroo’s Chaplain, and who eventually became a Bishop. 
Though Bankipore has a very modern look, itis a place of some 
“antiquity. In Mahomedan times it was occasionally used as a 
camping ground, and Aliverdi Khan assembled his forces in it 
before he marched against Sarfaraz Khan. = 
It appears, too, that: Bankipore was a cantonment before Dina- 
pore (properly Dánapúr, or the city of the sage) was made a 
military station. The 38rd Brigade was stationed here under Sir 
Robert Barker, and it was an occurrence at Bankipore which 
brought to light the famous White Mutiny of the last century. 
A part of the cantonment was burnt down, and a Court-Martial 
was held on an officer who was said to have caused the fire. It 
then turned out that he had done so in a quarrel with another 
“officer, who had tried to take away his commission by force. This 
led to further inquiry, and to the discovery of the combination. 
The Mutiny was about the-reduction of the Batta.. In April 
1766, Clive got a remonstrance about the reduction, which was 
signed by 9 Captains, 12 Lieutenants, and 20 Ensigns of the 3rd 
Brigade, stationed at Bankipore. On the 20th May following, 
Clive arrived at Bankipore from Monghyr, and then the officers 
submitted and withdrew their resignations. 
In Buchanan’s time a provincial battalion was stationed at 
Bankipore. Ms 
H. BEVERIDGE. 
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: GPrakING of the general progress in culture ‘ind of the 

“development and growth of new ideas” amongst the 
Musalmáns of India, a well-known Muhammadan author says :—- 
“The young generation is tending unconsciously toward the 
Mutazalite doctrines.’* He also declares himself to. be~a 
Mutazala, and refers to the Khalif Al-Mámún as one who strove’ 
bard to enforce the principles of this sect in the dominions over 
which be ruled, 

That period is one of the most interesting in iha history of 
Islám, and, now that we are distinctly told by one who has every 
opportunity of knowing, that there is a revival amongst ae 
Muslims of «a school of: thought, to which much of the glo 
attributed to Baghdad under Maman owes its rie, it may be mail 
fo ascertain who and what the Mutazalas were. The reign of 
Mámún was a golden age of Muhammadan literature and science, 
aud, above all, the period when a determined effort was made 
to introduce freedom of thought into the Church of Isham, and 
to lay the foundations.of a more rational system of exegesis. 

That attempt failed utterly : whether the modern Mutazalas will 
succeed better remains to be seen. So far as this movement is a 
casting off of traditionalism, and an approach to a truer conception 
of the relation of ‘man to God, it must commend itself to all who 
desire the well-being of the Indian Muslims. Even those w 
believe that Islam cannot change, as its finality is its glory,dnd 
that reform in any real sense of the term is impossible, must 
view with interest a present movement which recalls striking 
events of the past, and which, however short it falls of the idea! 
its leaders set before it,-is infinitely superior to the parani 
bigoted dogmatism of the orthodox Musalmán. We confess al 
once that we do not believe that Islam can be fundamentally 
reformed, and still be Islam. A system of religion may b 
organised which may retain the name, but that it will be the faith 
as held by the Ashab, the Tébi'in and the Taba-i-Tabi’in—thi 
companions and their followers to. the second Series Be 
Imáms of repute, and the Khalafé-i-Rashidin, we do not adr 
Still, the Mutazala movement is a step in the right directfon 
and one quite worthy of calling forth an intelligent interest in it. 
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Iu order that we may understand the forees at work in Al-_ 
Mámún’s ign, it is necessary to notice briefly the course of- 
svents under the earlier Khalifs. The “period comprised in the ` 
dirst forty years of the history of Islám was one of conflict. Gradu-, 

ly.the House of Omayya, a branch of the great Koreish clan, 
rad -been rising into power. This family had long opposed the 
Prophet, and had been amongst the last to submit to his claims, 
At length, Mu’Awiyah, the Governor of Syria, assumed the title 
of Khalff, and éhanged the nature of the succession to that office 
from an elective to an hereditary form. Jalalud-din As-Syiati 
says:—“ He was the first who made a compact for the Khalffate 
to descend to his son.” Of the dynasty thus established, Damascus 
became the capital city. Yazid, the first Khalif who sueceeded 
by hereditary right, was a wicked, licentious man, which, added 
to the irregular mode of his succession, caused much discontent. 
Husain, the son of the late Khalif ’Ali was appealed to, and in 
san evil hour he consented to head the party of opposition, We 
neéd not now enter into the story of that tragic contest. The 

Opposition was crushed for a time, but a victory so complete was 

an evil for the Omayyas, as a re-action was sure to set in sooner 

or later. When men realized the indignity which the grandson 
of the. Prophet had suffered, they felt very sad. In the hyper- 
bolical language of the historian of the day, “ when Al-Husain 
was murdered, the world stood still for seven days, and the sun 
upon the walls appeared as saffron-coloured sheets.” The result 
was that the ’Alyites increased iu numbers and became a very 
strong party, The Persians, as a rule, took up their cause. 

The Khalif Omar ibn Abd’l Aziz, a man of narrow views and 

“very bigoted, passed a decree which confined all posts in the 

administration of the country to Muslims. O Believers |” he 

wrote, “ those who associate others with God are unclean.” Per- - 
sians in. numbers .now became Muslims, but not loyal subjects of 
the Omayyas. Betwéen the Persians and the Arabs there had 
long been a deadly feud, and the action ofthe Khalif, though 
it produced an outward uniformity, could not change the feelings 
of the one to the other. The Persians were ever ready to respond 
to any appeal. made by rebels against the reigning dynasty. The 
hatred which the ’Alyites bore to the Omayyas naturally attracted 
-~them, and first the Arab Shiahs and then the “Abbdsides found 
in them ready and willing helpers. 

MS . The ’Alyites now invented, or revived, the dogma of the Tmémat, 
by whieh they, maintained that ’Ali and his descendants were by 
‘divine right’ the only true Khalifs of Islam. This was in start- 
ling opposition to the theories and practice hitherto held and followed. > 
The first five Khalifs had been elected, and Yazid succeeded his.’ 
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father by right of hereditary descent. .The Shials now declared 
` the former practice to be wrong, and whilst admitting the latter 
as correct, limited the application of it to the descendants of ’Ali 
thas excluding, on the one hand, anything like a popular voice. 
in the matter, and, on the other; the accession of. men from othe 
. Samilies, however wise, powerful or noble. Butit is hard to strug, 
gle against “ un fait accompli,” and the-Empire of the Omayyas: 
spread far and wide. Gradually the country around the Caspian 
aud on the eastern shore of the Black Sea was incorporated in 
‘the Empire. The northern part of Africa, and many islands in 
the Mediterranean, were absorbed. In the year 92, A.H. * 
the whole of Spain was subdued, whilst. towards the Indus the 
victorious Muslims found their way. The Khalif Walid (86-96 
A. H.), one. of the most famous of the Omayyas was not merely 
a great conqueror, but a patron of the arts and sciences, He 
embellished the mosque of the Prophet and founded schools and 
hospitals. But meanwhile a third party had been gradually. 
growing in power and importance. S 
The descendants of ’Abb&s, an uncle of thè Prophet, were held 
in high esteem in the Muhammadan community. These men 
professed to sympathise with the ’Alyites, but all the while they 
were secretly forming a party of their own. As their plots began to 
thicken, they sent their emissaries to the Persians, from whom 
they soon gained a band of willing helpers. These men, thus 
gained, preached not the creed of Islam, but held out hopes of a 
day of deliverance from the hated Arab yoke. The province of 
Khorasan became a hot-bed of intrigue and disaffection, and the 
malcontents were at length joined by Abu Muslim, the Khorasani, 
a principal agent in the downfall of the Omayyas, and the risg 
of the ’Abbasides. After a conflict extending over a considerable 
period of time, the army of the Khalif was defeated on the banks of 
the river Záb. The Khalif Marw4n, the last of the Omayyas, after 
finding the gates of his cities closed against him, fled, but was desert- 
ed by his followers till only one was left, and then,' reduced to the 
last extremity, he rushed upon his pursuers, and, selling his life 
` dearly, was soon killed, Thus, in the year 132, A. H., the curtain 
fell, and thus came to an end the eastern Khalifate of the House 
of Omayya. One lad, Abd-ur-Rahméo escaped to Spain, where 
the Omayya dynasty preserved for a while its ancient renown. ‘ 
The ’Abbasides now came into- power, and soon poured out the 
vials of their wrath upon the unhappy ’Alyites. ‘The first “Abbas< 
side Khalif, As Saffa, truly called the Bloodshedder, had no mercy 
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for either Omayya or Shiab; both of whom fell victims to 
his fury. “a i 2 
__, The unity of the Khalifate was now, however, at an end. Spain 
-became independent of the Eastern Khalif. Egypt and Sicily found 
rulers of them own and the Tahdrite kings'in Persia refused allegi- 
ance to the ’Abb4sides. , Still a large -and powerful Empire re~. . 
mained.’ -Damascus, the capital of the now hated Omayya rulers, 
was deserted, and the seat of power was transferred to Baghdad, 
For a time rebellion within the limits of the Empire was fairly 
kept down, aud a century followed, unequalled in the history of 
Islám for material splendour and intellectual -accomplishments, 
Baghdad became-one of the first seats of learning in the Eastern 
world, and ta it flocked men of science and literature from all parts. 
In the language of an Arab poet, “ the city was irrigated with water 
of musk and roses, and the scent of delicious perfumes:was scatter- 
d abroad. Evening after evening joyful companies gathered ‘to- 
‘ether around a host, generous and munificent.: Musicians made 
ir melodious voices heard, blended with the soft sighing of the 
te.” Such was one aspect of the golden prime of Hárún-ar- 
rashid, wrengly named the ‘ good.’ ee 

But it.is not Baghdad, as made known to usin the Arabian 
Nights, or in.the panegyrics of Arab poets that now concerns us, 
but Baghbdad-as a seat of learning and the centre of discussions on 
questions af deep import. : 

A powerful attempt was then made to introduce a freer spirit 
into the IslAmic system of theology. Such an age, in this respect, 
has never since returned in any Muslim State. 

. The revival of a school of thought, active then but doomed to 
perish, has been reserved for Muslims learned in the English 
tongue, subjects of a Christian Empress, some of the leaders of 
whom are members of a British University. 

Hartin-ar-Rashid, the father of Al-Mámún, was strictly orthodox, 
He used te pray every day a hundred rak’ats, never neglecting 
them, save for some special cause : “he used to give in charity each 
day a hundred dirhams. He held the sacred shrines in reverence, 
and abhorred disputations in religion. Hearing of one who held the 
doctrine of the“ creation of the: Quran,’ he said, ‘If I find him, I- 
will cut off his head,”!* He caused the jurisprudence of 

~Imém Abu Hanifa’ to be carefully arranged and written. The 
Haj was performed with great regularity. This attention to the 
tward farms of religion did not lessen the severity and harshness 
his rule, or his passion for making raids upon the Byzantine 
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. territory, in which loot and slaves were obtained in abundance, òr 
his love for pleasures of a very questionable nature.* 
The last act of Hárún-ar-Rashíd was a very cruel one. Two 
days before his death, and when all preparations had been made: 
- for it, the hard-hearied Khalif spoke thus to a: defeated captive’: 
- By Him who created Hárún, thou shalt perish by a death so pain- 
ful, that its agonies shall infinitely surpass all that was ever 
known.” A butcher was then called, and in the presence of the 
dying Khalif, the prisoner was hacked to pieces, limb by limb, 
and at length the body was quartered. 
M4min was the son of Hárún by a Persian wife. The Persians 
by whose aid the “Abbdsides had originally come into péwer, and 
who, in a late reign had filled posts of great influence and import- 
“ance in the Empire, looked upon him as one of their own race, 
and were filled with the most lively hopes of a permanent as- 
cendancy over the Arabs in the court and in the capital, Mémin 
was a man of great vigour and of considerable intellectual capacitva 
He was, however, very much under the influence of Fadhl Ibn Sé 
by ‘whose advice and aid he had been enabled to overcome his ri 
brother, and to make himself master of Baghdéd. This may 
a Persian by birth, was a recent convert to Islam, and now wyg 
his power to fill all important offices with creatures of his Ove, 
choosing. This soon caused a revolt, The descendants of ’Ali- 
could never forget that it was by their means that the ’Abbdsides 
had risen to power, and, as patriotic Arabs, they were not going 
to stand by and see all the various offices in the administration 
pass into the hands of Persians—men who, but a few years since, 
were fire-worshippers, aud of the reality of whose conversion to 
Islám there were many aud grave doubts. The standard of revet 
was raised in Irak, the Hejaz, Fars and Yemen, and the rebels 
speedily gained many successes. There was much cruelty practis- 
ed on both sides. The rebel leader in Yemen was known às the 
‘Butcher’; the one in Irak as the ‘Incendiary.’ In Mecca the 
rebels tore down the curtains of the Ka’ba, and showed such utter 
wantonness, that at length the people rose ‘en masse’ and expelled 
them. Thus politically the times were. most critical, for the 
mutual hatred of the Persian in office and of the Arabs out of it 
was very great. Maman, yielding to the influence of the wily 
Fadh! Ibn Sahl, made an attempt to win’ over the ’Alyites to bis> 
side by adopting as his successor to the Khalffate ’Ali Ibn Musdé-) 
ar-Ruza, the eighth Im4m of the Shiahs. Having summoned 
the principal officers of State, Mámún declared that, after eearctil 
throughout the whole empire, he found no one so worthy 
J40 
* Jalıllu’d-din As-Syúti on Hartin-ar-Rashid, i i 
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succeed him as this descendant of Ali, and that, therefore; he would 
make him his sou-in-law and his beir, “Ali Ibu Musá was then 
proclaimed as Mámúx’s successor, and coins, were struck in his 
ame, The black garments of the ’Abbásidés were discarded, 
and the Khalff and his followers assumed the green robes of the 
the House of AlL De: 

It was hoped and expected; that thus the Shiahs would be con- 
ciliated, that the breach between-the two clans—that of ’Ali and 
that of ’Ablbés— would be closed, and that peace would prevail; 
but the time had long passed for such a result. In the early 
days of islám, the ’Abbasides had been staunch friends of the 
Shialis against the Omayyas. In return for this, the ’Alyites 
might have shown gratitude by consenting to a union of some 
kind, but they found that their quondam friends, the “Abbasides, 
shad been aiding them for purposes of their own, and now, having 
gained their object in the overthrow of the Omayya dynasty, ap- 
Parently loved the Persian better than the Arab.. The feud. was 
too bitter, the kdoodshed had been too great, for this conciliatory 
policy of Mámún’s to have any good effect. The men of Baghdad, 
’Abbasides by desceat, would hear of no such compromise. They 
cursed Maman, and called for vengeance on Fadhbl who had so 
wrongly, as they thought, advised the Khalif. . Mámún “then 
showed weakness, He gave orders that his Vizier, Fadhl should 
be assassinated, and then pretending to be horrified at the 
crime, condemned to death the very men he bad employed 
on this dark deed, for ‘dead men tell no tales? The ’Abbdsides 
were then centent, and in the year 204, A. H., M&min, having 
discarded the’ Alyite dress, clad in the black costume of an ’Abbas- 
jde-entered Baghdad in triumph. He was now sole ruler of 
Isl4m in Asia, and, feeling more secure upon his throne, he again, 
irrespective of Arab feeling on the subject, promoted Persians 
to places of trust and honour. He was the first Khalif who 
had a corps of regularly drilled Turkish soldiers. As he was 
opposed by Arabs when he favoured .the Persians, and by Per- 
sians when he promoted Arabs, the Khalif hoped that by means 
of a bodyguard reeruited from neither of these races, but composed 
of Turkish slaves, he would get out of this difficulty, It wasa 
dangerous experiment, and soon led to disastrous consequences, 

The Persians whom he promoted, were the descendants of 

en who, sewing to the decree of the Khalif Omar, had become 
Mixes. Now, whilst professing an outward allegiance to Islam, 
they ‘were practically simple theists, fond of religious discussion, 
and to a great extent tolerant of other men’s views and opinions. 
The influenee of the great family of the Barmekides was entirely 
mi this side, aud though Hárún-ar-Rashíd strove to utterly destroy 
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them, their practical teaching passed on to the men of the next 
reign, The people generally looked upon them as infidels, but 
their opinions were no barrier to employment under Maman, 
into whose service, Jews and Christians were also freely admitted; 
Such was the state of affairs when Mémún, at length, felt secure 
.on the throne. The Shiahs, whom he had in vain tried to con- 
ciliate, were rendered powerless: the ’Abbdsides, who had threat- 
ened to disown him, were won back by his discarding the green 
dress of the Shiahs and by his again appearing in public as a 
descendant of Al’Abbas. Comparative quiet ruled in Asiatic 
Islim, and Baghdad, highly prosperous as the capital of a great 
Empire, was also the resort of learned men from all parts, Dis- 
cussions ‘on art and science were common, but the most popular 
and the most frequent were those on religion. Mas’Qdi in his 
work MurGju-l-Dhahal has preserved for us an account of the 
matters’ then-discussed. ‘Thus, at one meeting, the Chairman 
said:. “You have discussed at length the theory of concealmerti 


(ped) and manifestation ( JÈ! ), of pre-existence and 


creation, of duration and stability, of movement and quiescence, of 
the union and separation (of the divine substance), of existence 
atid non-existence, of. bodies and accidents, of the approval and 
the refutation (of the Isndds of the Traditions), of the absence 
or the existence of attributes in God, of potential and active 
force, of substance, quantity, modality, and relation, of life and 
annihilation, You have examined the question as to whether 
the Imám rules by divine right, or by popular election, you have 
had an exhaustive discussion on metaphysical subjects, in then 
principles and corollaries. - Occupy yourselves to-day with=the 
subject of love.” : 

In order to understand the earnestness with which. many olj 
these subjects were discussed, we. must remember that some ol 
them were, according to orthodox Islam, beyond the limits placec 
around human investigatién, Thus a sense of opposition anc 
an air of freedom pérvaded these discussions, To get any truc 
insight into them, and to see the part they played in those event: 
ful days, we must turn aside for a brief consideration. of thi 
orthodox view, of inspiration, and of the nature of the Quran 
Muslims hold that the Qurán is an objective revelation giver 
through Muhammad, in which no ideas of the prophet, or any 
thing of human origin, is to be found. The very words gic 
letters existed from all eternity, and were made known-by thi 
Angel Gabriel to the prophet. It is said to differ from previou 
revelations in this respect. Thus Ibn Khaldún says :—“ Of al 
the divine books the Quran is the only one of which the tex 
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words and phrases have been ME to a prophet by an 
audible voice. It is otherwise with the Pentateuch, the Gospel 
md other divine books: the. prophets received these undér the 
feo of ideas.”’* Such being supposed to be the case, the 

üřán was not subject to the ‘usual laws of criticism, and its in- 
terpretation was made dependent onthe sayings of the Prophet 
preserved in the Traditions. These sayings are looked upon as 
inspired utterances, and therefore‘as an authoritative commentary 
on the Quran. Thus early in the-history of Islam was a barrier 
placed to the development of any true exegetical science. The 
companions of the Prophet are the early commentators, In sup- 
port of the correctness of their explanations they produce a 


Tradition ( ra> ) of their leader, and all that a commentator 


now can do is, to collect and to repeat what was thus delivered 
as the true meaning of any passage. Thus all life, all freshness, 

as passed away. The work of a commentator, ‘as whderstood 
in™the Christian Church, is quite incompatible with the true 
Muslim view of the inspiration of the Qurén and the 
Traditions. This hopeless condition was not, however, arrived 
at without a struggle, Even in the days of the Khalif-al- Mansur, 
some fifty years “before Mámún’s time, men had began to revolt 
against the bondage of a hard and fast law which. was environing 
them in every department of thought and life. There were at Court 
a party of men, called by their “opponents Zindiqs, or atheists. 
It is difficult to ascertain their exact religious position, but it 
was a violent reaction against the excessive dogmatism of Islám, 
and, like most reactions, went too far, leading ‘them, as jt did, into 
universal scepticism. For example, one of their leadiug men, 
Abu’l Hudail relates how he met Sálih Ibu ’ Abd’l Qadús $ SOrrow- ` 
ing for the loss of his son. “I know not,” said Abu’l Hudail, 
‘why you should grieve for him, since, according to you, man 
s like grass growing in the field. * To this Salih replied, “I 
zrieve for his loss for this sole reason, that he had not yet read 
my book of doubts.” “What book is that, Salih?” “Tt is 
t book composed by me; and whosoever reads it is led to so doubt 
of every thing that exists, as-to imagine that it exists not; and 
© so doubt of every thing that does not exist, as to imagine 
hat it exists” These men did not at first openly attack Isiám, 
wat spread their doubts abroad amongst the educated and wealthy 
We. from whom they obtained the material assistance needed 
or “sending teachers amongst the common people. They do not 
ippear to have ever fortnulated a system, and they are pshiey 





* Prolégomènes d” Ibn Khaldin. Yol. 1, p. 195, pe 
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famed for their affirmation of negatives, They seem to have 
denied the existence of God, aud so of a reyelation from him, 
but they held that men were ‘under .a’ moral obligation to be 
kind to one another, and that the Jaws of nature implanted in 
the heart of man, should be observed. The orthodox doctors” 
beheld the spread of this heresy with great dismay, and per- 
suaded the next Khalif’ Al-Mahdi, to take vigorous measures 
for its suppression. A Court of inquisition was established, 
some genuine heretics were punished, and many persons against 
whom those in power had some enmity, were falsely accused, 
According to Jalélu’d-din As-Syúti, the Khalif Mahdi was “ the 
first who commanded the writing of polemical works in refuta- 
tion of the Ziudiqs aud other heretics.” ; 

- The orthodox ‘writers refer to an effort, said to have been 
made by these. men to compose something equal to the Quran, 
and to their failure therein, as a conclusive proof of the 
divine character of that book, The story goes that -Ibu-al- 
Mukaffa, a converted Persian, the author of the Arabic version 
of Kalilah aud Damnah, was selected by the Zindiqs as 
the person most capable of producing a book equal in eloquence 
and style to the Qurdn. He stipulated that twelve months 
should be given him for this purpose, and that all his 
necessities should be provided for, so that his mind 
-might be free from all distraction. The story goes on to relate 
that six months after, his friends found him sitting, deep in 
thought, with pen aud paper ready, but.totally unable to pro- 
duce a few lines equal to a verse of the Quran. He had written 
again and again, but torn up all he wrote as inferior to the model 
set before him. Whether itis true, or uot, that Ibn-al-Mokefia 
thus- failed, it is certain that he was a most active opponent of 
the orthodox party, by whom he was much hated. He was at 
last burnt to death in an oven, into which his limbs, previously 
cut off, had been cast, : 

But besides this spirit of ‘doubt and unbelief which half con- 
verted Persians brought with them, there was growing up a large 
and important school of thought, which, though it differs in 
some important respects from orthodox Islám, cannot be called 
a system of unbelief, hardly of doubt. I refer to the remark- 
able sect of the Mutazalas. Their origin was as follows :—‘ Ac- 
_ cording to the historian Ibn Khaldin, a famous theologi 
Doctor, Al Hasan by name, was one day teaching in the mosgte 
at Basra, During the course of his lecture, a discussion—arose 
on the question, whether a believer who had committed a mortal 
sin became thereby an unbeliever. The Khdrijites, a branch of the 
great Shiah faction, affirmed that the commission of a mortal 
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sin would make a man an unbeliever. ‘The orthodox Sunnis 
denied this, saying that though such.a person would. become a 
sinner, he would not. be in the position of an unbeliever.” Then 
} one of Al Hasdn’s’ scholars, Wásil Ibn Atá,- rosë up and said, 
HI maintain that a Muslim who has committed a mortal sin 
should be regarded neither as a believer nor as an unbeliever ; 
but as occupying a middle station between the two,” He then 
retired to another part of the mosque, where he was joined by 
a number of friends, A learned man, entering the mosque, went 
up to this group, but not finding-Al Hasan amongst them, said : 
“ These are the Seceders” (Al Mutazala), The name thus given, 
apparently in fun, remained with them, and as Al Hasan expell- 
ed them from the mosque and dismissed Wasil from. his class, 
they became seceders, in fact, as well as in name. Wasil Ibn 
Ata then founded a school of his own, and the most important 
section of the Mutazalas are called the Wasiliali. ‘There are 
~several other sections, but on the main points of difference with 
the. Sunni, or orthodox party, all the Mutazalas are more or 
less at ome. Driven out from the orthodox school at Basra by 
the greatest and most famous teacher there, they were left to 
themselves, and so they soon entered upon the discussion of 
many deep and important questions, connected with the subject 
of inspiration, of free-will, of the divine attributes, and of the 
future state. The best authority on the subject of their belief 
is Sharasténi, who in the Milal wa Nakal, bas given a full 
account of each section of the Mutazalas They all held :— 
“ That God is eternal and that eternity is the special quality 
of His nature; they entirely deny the existence of eternal attri- 
~butes, as distinct from His nature, They say, He is Omnis- 
cient as to His nature, Almighty as to his nature, living 
as to His nature, not through any knowledge, power or 
life existing m Him as eternal attributes. They hold that 


the word of God (Quran) is ‘a new thing, created (Gs? 
os” ), localised, that it has letters and sounds, extracts can be 


made from it and written in other books, Anything which can. 
be thus Joculised is an accident (not essence) and can be destroy- 


ed ( ts wd ghd ORF Udy ). How then can the Quran be 
-eternal? They hold that the attributes of will, hearing and sight 
Thr not eternal in the nature of God, but they differ amongst 


thémselves as to the nature and meaning of these attributes. 
` They assert that in a future world the natural eye will not be 


able to see God Oba ls ud May — Sas a) BAS) si asi 
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pša} y) 3 they maintain that, it is arene to make any com- 
parison with the Deity. They consider it right to explain the_ 


Mutash4bih verses of the Quran (lat & lai) ety} Jat 
bse 15). They consider that man is the creator of his owa 


acts—good ‘or evil—avd that in a future state of existence 
he will deserve rewards or punishments, accordingly as he has 
acted here. They say that God has no counection with evil or 
tyranny, for if He had created tyranny, He would be a tyrant, 

just as the creator of justice must be a just being. They assert 
that God works only good, and’ that by means “of wisdom, He’ 
must necessarily have regard to the good of His servants, 


dual] en lsc J) Res] EAS y nTa ). However, there 


is some difference of opinion, not as regards God’s goodness, 
but as regards the necessity of His having regard tò the good" 


of His servants ( paie WBS ayps 4). 


They say, “ thee a believer who dies in a state of obedience and - 
repentance merits a good reward in a future world, but that he 
who dies witffout repenting of his sins, merits an eternal resi- 
dence in hell, though his punishment will be lighter than that 
of the unbelievers. They believe it is a necessary “duty to know 
God and to render thanks to Him; and that this knowledge can 
be gained, and that this duty should’ be performed, even: though 
no external revelation has been given toa people. They main- 
tain that good and evil can be known by the natural understand- 
ing, and. that, therefore, even without the aaron of an. 
external law, it is necessary to do good and to avoid evil. God 
makes known the ceremonies of religion and gives laws by His 
prophets, but this is an act of grace, and is intended as part of 
our probation. With regard to „the doctrine of the Imámat, 
there is some difference of opinion.” 

A very slight knowledge of the tenets of orthodox Islam will 
suffice to show how widely divergent are the results to which 
the principles of the Mutazalas lead. This extract from Sharas- 
táni’s great work 1:nakes it-evident.that they differ from orthodox 
Musalmdans on the following points :— 


1, As regards the attributes of God, ‘and i in connection with this, ea 
question of the eternity oi the Quran, 

2. As regards free-will and fate, and the province of reason in guiding 
tlie actions’ of men. 

.8, As regards the power of interpreting the Mutashabih verses of 
the Qurén. 


a 
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4. As regards the relation of God to man, implied i in, ee question raised 


as to the necessity which impels God to to reward the et deeds of 
His servants, >- 


5. As regards “the vision of God” by the natural eye in the future, 
andthe eternal punishment of wicked Muslims, aud the absence 
of all intercession for them. 

The Mutazalas are entirely distinct from the Zindiqs; they 
are Musalmans, though by way.-of eomparison, they may be 
called the Broad-church party, hardly a rationalistic one. . 

The discussion on the nature of the divine attributes, whether 
‘they are internal ar external, of God’s essence or not, eternal or 
not, subjective or dbjective, was a very warm one in Mamun’s time ; 
but victory on either side of a dispute so abstruse would have 
led to little practical result, The same may be said on the very 
earnest disputes on the beatific vision. But the discussions raised 
on the eternity of the Quran, opening up, as they do, the whole 
question of inspiration, and affecting the whole system of exegesis 
“approved by tle orthodox, are of the utmost importance. 

The Muslim doctors, from the earliest times, have divided the 
dogmas of religion into two portions, usil and farf’—roots, and 
branches, The farmer include the Islámie doctrine about God, 
the future state, and other matters of special revelation; the 
latter consist of ‘dogmas and duties whieh naturally arise out 
of an acceptance of the former. The Prophet said : “Think 
of God’s gifts, not of His nature, certainly you have no power 
for that.” On this Tradition an argument was based that en- 
quiries into the usúl were wrong, that men should accept what 
had been revealed, and ever mistrust their own perceptive 
faculties and notions, Ibn Khaldún says: “This is no reason 
why we should depreciate our intelligence and our percep- 
tive faculties; intelligence is a balance perfectly just, it fur- 
nishes us with: certain results without deceiving us; but we 
must not employ this balance for weighing subjects connected 
with the unity of God, the future life, the nature of Pro- 
phesy, the true character of the divine attributes and all the 
matters connected with these subjects. It is an absurdity 
even to wish to do this.’* These fundamental dogmas, thus con- 
fined within the limits of dogmatic theology, became the 
object of attack by the Mutazalas who maintained that all 

articles of faith and practice were within the cognizance of 
Rr3ason. Thus arose the scholastic theology of the Muslims, 
kuown as “Ilm-i-kalam. Adopting a different punctuation in 
the 5th verse. of the 8rd Súra of the Quran, they ‘maintained 
that men could discuss, and reason on, the Mutashdbih verses, 





* Prolégomènes @’ Ibn Khaldún, Vol IIL, p. 45, 
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The passage reads thus :—“ He it is who hath sent down to thee, 
the Book, Some of its signs are of themselves perspicuous 


(>us) ; these are the basis of the Book ; and others are figurative \ 


(= tg liste), But they whose hearts are given to err, follow its” 


figures, craving discord, craving an interpretation; yet none 
knoweth its interpretation, but God. And the stable in knowledge 
say, We believe in it: it is all from our Lord: but none will 
bear this in mind, save meu endued with understanding.” 
From: the words as thus arranged, it is clear, that no one can. 
know the interpretation of the Mutashábih verses but God, whilst 
at the same time all persons must believe in them. This is 
the orthodox doctrine, and the verse, as given above, supports 
this view. . There are, however, other commentators, who, 
with the scholastic theologians (Mutakall{m&n), adopted a differ- 
ent punctuation. They place-the full. stop, not after the word 
‘God,’ but after knowledge, so that this portion of the verse 
reads, “none knoweth its interpretation, but God and the sta- 


ble in knowledge ( Ae) 2 g= ). They “say we believe,” &e. 


They argued thus: “If the stable in knowledge” cannot under- 
stand these verses, how are they to believe them, and if the Quran 
is to be a guide to’ men, why is so much of it practically a 
sealed book, why are not all its verses ‘ perspicuous?’ To this 
it was replied that this peculiarity in its composition was a mark 
of its divine origin. Anyhow, any attempt to pry into the 
meaning of the Mutashabih passages was looked upon with horror. 

Ibn Khaldún, speaking of the opinion that these verses could _ 
not be made. the subject of investigation or discussion, says: 
“That was the rule followed by the ancient Muslims with re- 
gard to the Mutashdbih verses, they also apply it to expres- 
sions of the same kind in the Sunnat, for these come from the 
same source as the Qurén.”* Ayesha, a wife of the Prophet, 
said : “ Avoid those persons who dispute about the meaning of the 
Qurán, for they are those whom God hath referred to in the 
words ‘ whose hearts are given to err?” 

The Mutazalas did not submit to sich a restriction of the 
use of their intelligence and reason, and were thus soon led to 
attack the orthodox tenet of the eternal nature of the Quran, 
They wished to make the revelation a subject of criticism 
but first it was necessary to place it on the level of books, alsd 
regarded as divine. This, Ibn Khalddn tells us, was “a perni- 
cious dectrine which worked-great evil.” 


a a 


* Prolégomènes -Ibn Khaldún;. Vol, JIL, p. 67. 
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It is not at all easy to understand what is meant by the 
dogma of the eternity of the Quran, Al Ghazzéli speaks thus. 
“God doth speak,” command, forbid, promise and threaten by 
'an eternal ancient word, subsisting in His essence. The Quran, 
‘the Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are books sent down by 
Him to Has apostles, and the Quran; indeed, is read with tongues, 
written in books and is. kept in hearts; yet as subsisting 
in the essence of God, it doth not become liable to separation 
and division, whilst it is transferred into the hearts, and ou to 
paper.” Another Musalman author says: “The word (as it 
exists in the waind of God is Kal&ém-i-nafsi (spiritual word), 
something unwritten, and eternal.” ‘The doctrine seems to 
be that the Quran, the uncreated Logos, was from the begin- 
ning, co-eternal with the Deity, not of His essence in hypos- 
tatic union, but an inseparable quality of it; like His unity, * 
The Mutazalas held that the Quran was created in sudjecto, 
aed that what was thus created was an accident, and liable 
to-perish. ‘They also urged the following objections: The Quran 
is written in Arabic, it descended, is read, is divided into parts, 
and some portions are abrogated. Events are described in 
the past tense. Jf it be eternal,. it will also last for ever, and 
then men will far ever be under its law: there will -also be 
two eternals. 7 

It does not appear that the doctrine. of the Qurán was at 
first a hard-and-fast dogma, but, as its alleged. superiority 
in style and’ matter + became an article of faith, it was looked 
upon as a miracle in itself—indeed, the miracle of Islam-~and 
then as eternal. Thus the revelation was never made the subject 
Investigation, or tried by the ordinary rules of criticism. . To 

the Mutazalas naturally objected. This led the orthodox to 
ome stout asserters of the eternity of the Qurán, and of the 
objective nature of its revelation, l 

This subject was most earnestly diseussed during the reign of 
Al-Mámáu. In tbe year 212, A. H., the Khalif issued a decree 
declaring that all who asserted that the Qurén was eternal were 
heretics, but it was not till five years Jater that he put it in 
force. | He then wrote to the Prefect at Baghd4d as follows § :— 

“Verily, the Prince of the Faithful is aware that the public at 












* Vide Note on p. 318. Bibliotheca 
fudica, New Series, No. 446. ' 

+ Baron de Slane aptly remarks: 
— Were we to examine the Quran 
by the rules of rhetoric und criti- 
cism, as they are taught in Muslim 
schools, we should be obliged to 
acknowledge that it is the perfection 


of thought and expression: au in- 
evitable result, asthe Muslims drew 
their principles of rhetoric from 
that very book.” . 

{ Prolégoménes d. Ibn Khaldin, 
Vol. JIL, p. 57. 

§ This letter is 


given in full by 
Jaldlaid-din As-Sy ti. : 
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large, a the general herd ofthe rabble and that of the vulgar 
mob who have no insiglit or knowledge, nor seek illumination 
from the light of wisdom aud its demonstration, are a people 
ignorant of God and blind in regard to Him, and in error as to 
the truth of His - doctrine, and fail to estimate Him according-to 
the reality of His transcendence, and to arrive ata true knowledge 
of Him, and to distinguish between Him and His creature, and 
that, inasmuch as they have formed an ill opinion of the differ- 
ence -between Him and His creation, and what He hath revealed 
in the Quran, for they are agreed upon its being from the begin- 
ning, uot created by Gud, nor produced by Him ; 3 yet verily, | the 
most High hath said, ‘verily, we have made the same an Arabic 
Qurán’ (Stra 43), “Now, indeed, whatever He hath made, He 
hath created as the most High hath said, ‘and hath created the 
darkness and the light’ (Sara 6;, and ‘do we relate unto thee of 
the histories of the Apostles’ (Suri 11), viz:—of what had pre- 
viously occurred, wherefore He announceth that He relateth even 
subsequent to which He produced the Quran, Again, He says, 
‘ this book, the verses of which are guarded against corruption, and 
are also distinctly explained’ (Surá 11). “Therefore is God the 
guardian of His book and its expounder: He is, therefore, its 
maker and interrogator.” 

The Khalif then goes on to accuse the orthodox of spiritual 
‘pride and bigotry and calls them “ vessels of i ignorance and beacons of 
falsehood, men whose testimony should be rejected, for those who are 
ignorant as to their true course and their position in the divine unity 
are not to be trusted.” He says to the Prefect, Isháq bin Ibrahim 
“ Assemble the Qazis that are with thee, and read to them my letter, 

-and qnestion them as to what they maintain, and discoverfromas 
them what they believe in regard to the creation of the Qurán, 

its being called into existence, ‘and inform them that I seek no ast 
ance in my service, nor do I put avy confidence in one who is (999 
trustworthy in his faith ; ; and if they allow it and are of accord, 49 
command them ;to interrogate those witnesses that come before- 
them, and to question them as to their belief in the matter of 
the Quran.” Seven famous Qázis were then summoned for a person- 
al interview with Mámún, and through fear they assented to his 
views, 

Many others, amongst whom were Hanbal, Walid, and other 
famous. Doctors of Divinity were summoned to the presence a 
the Prefect and examined. Qne example of the style of iuterrog: 
tion will be sufficient. “ Ishaq said to Ibn-ul- Baka, ‘ What dost thou 
say’? He replied, ‘I declare the Quran was miade and brought 
into existence on the authority of the revealed text to that effect,’ 
Ishaq said, ‘And what is made is created’? He replied, ‘ Yes.’ 
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‘Therefore,’ contimved Isháq, ‘the Qurán:is created?’ Al Baka 
replied, ‘I -do not say it is created.’ So nothing satisfactory came 
f the enquiry, and the Kalif wrote yet again —“ What the pre- 
tenders to orthodoxy, and the ‘seekers after an authority, for 
which they are unfitted, have replied hath reached me, Now, 
whoso doth not admit. that the Qurén is created, suspend him 
from the exercise of judicial functions, and do not give him author- 
ity to relate Traditions.” Messages were also sent to individuals 
thus: ‘Tell Bishar that if he denieth that the Quran was created, 
his head shall be smitten off and sent to me? To another the 
threat was held out, ‘the sword is behind thee.’ All were 
threatened, and all were in daily terror, lest they should lose 
their lives, for Al-Maman, on hearing that they had assented 
through fear and not from conviction, summoned them all to his 
presence. The Arab historian relates ‘that the Khalif died before 
they could reach Baghd&d, and adds, “Thus the Lord was meréi- 
them and banished their fear.” 

Many, however, suffered much persecution, The Im4m Ibn 
Hanbal was severely beaten and imprisoned, because he would 
not agree with the Khalifon this point. Al-Buwaiti, an orthodox 
theologian, was brought from Cairo to Baghdad, where, on his 
refusal to confess that the Qurán was created, he was imprisoned 
for life. A1-Rabi Ibu Sulaiman says: “I saw Al-Buwaiti mounted . 
on a mule; round his neck was a wooden collar; on his legs were 
fetters ; from these to the collar extended an iron chain to which 
was attacked a clog weighing fifty pounds, Whilst they led 
him on, he continued repeating the words, “God created the 
world—by the means of the word, ‘Be;’ now if that word had 
Been created, one created thing would have created another.” 

Al-Buwaiti here refers to the verse, “Verily our speech unto a 
thing when we will the same, is that we only say to it, ‘be and. 


it is? ( ys uy ) Sara 3682.) There is also another passage: 


which the orthodox produce in support of this dogma. It is, 
«nay, but it (the Qurén) is a warning written on honoured pages 


( Èske wise) exalted, purified’ (Sara 80, 11-12.) This is 


said to refer ta the eternal copy on the Lauh-i-Malifiiz, the secret 
ablet; but Zamalchsari, a Mutazala Commentator, (520-613, 
ANH. ) says the ‘honoured pages’ refer to the books of pre- 
ceding prophets with which the Quran agrees in substance, 
The next point the Mutazala doctors took up was the fatalism 
of the orthodox Musalmaus. They stoutly maintained that if 
man had non free-will, there was no meaning whatever in the 
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existence of TE N ‘and prohibitions, rewards and punish- 
ments ; thiat-if God decreed the actions of men, He should bear 
the name of that which He decrees;* that in many places, 
in the Quran the words ‘to do, to.construct, to renew, to create’ d 
are.appliéd to men, and that the Hadis supports their interpre- 
tation .of the Qurán. ‘Thus “all good isin Thy hands, and evil 


is not to Thee.”:.( Kile ced! ly Say 2 ahs pel ). All 


TE was in opposition to the- generally. received-dogma, which was 
that God has one etertial will which is applied to all that He 
-willeth, both of His own actions,.and of those of men, and this 
position they support by the verse, “When God created you 
“and, thut. ye make? and the “Hadis; “ God ‘is the maker of all 
makers, and of their actions.” But for every verse thus pro- 
dugd. the “Mutazalas produced another, such as—“ let hin who 
willerh believe, and let him who willezh be au infidel? (Stra 
18; 28) +; and so the -dispute went on. The fatalism latent” 
in the Islamic systema was too strong, too much in accordance 
-, with the view of God which was ‘set forth by the Prophet and 
- which the earlier doctors of Islám also expounded, for the Muta- 
zalas, who then’ made such a vigorous effort to modify its deadly 
influence, to overcome it, Fatalism is a necessary result of. the 
first principles of Islám ; it is now part awd parcel of it. God 
becomes a Being afar off, a capricious ‘despot, not a loving 
Father of those whom He has created, and whom He watehes 
over with tenderness and care. The Matazalas saw the error in 
the system,. they saw a portion of the truth, and like honest men 
held fast to it, but they did not see, it may be they bad not ur 
- Opportunity of seeing, the whole truth, and so they failed. If 
modern Mutazalas` are to--work any reform in Islam, they inat 
first remove from the minds of their Muslim brethren the utterly 
false notion of the character of God which Islám.teaches and en- 
courages. Whether they will succeed better than the Mutazalas 
of 'Al-Mámúnv’s time ‘remains to be seen. 

The -Mutazalas deny that God can be ever seen with the 
natural eye. The following story illustrates this point, The 
Khalif-Al-Wasiq, a Mutazala, (227—232, A: H.) summoned the 
Traditionist Ahmad- bin Nasr Al Khuzaai to Baghdad, and 
questioned him regarding, the creation | of the ‘Quran, and the. 





= «Tf He creates tyranny Heisa to man’s free-will at all, but to-Zhe 
decree, e. g.: ‘He whom God“wills’ 
tyrant (WE y K r oe ?) to believe will do so, and whom He 
Sharastini, p.80. 7 wills to be an infidel will be sọ?” 
+ Theorthodox Commentator, ’Ab- Tafsir-i-Husani, Vol. II. Ds 9 
bás says :—“ This verse does not refer 
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vision of .God at the day. of E In regard to’ the ` 
latter point Ahmad replied :—“ Thus goes the- tradition, ‘Ye 
shall see your Lord at the day of judgment, as ye see- the moon’ 


(iil uyi LS iail are e9 wy ) Al- Wasiq ‘said, ‘Thou 


liest? Ahmad: re plied : ‘Nay, ït is ‘thou who liest, "© What,’ said 
the Khalif, «will He be seen, as is seen a circumscribed and eérporeal 
form which space can contain and the eye grasp’: Verily, I deny a 
‘God with such attribntes—what say ye. ? Then some of the Mufazala 
doctors who were with ‘him said, ‘It is lawful to put Ahmad to 
death? Wherefore he ordered, his sword to be brought, and said, 
‘When I rise up against him, let no one rise with me, for verily 
I throw the burden of my. sins upon this infidel, who worshippeth 
a God I do not worship, and whom Ido not recognise with these 
attributes with which he investeth Him. The "Khalif then be- 
headed the e with his own hand, The, body was i 
wards impaled as a terror to others, *”? > 

Al Mámún, we are told, was well versed in the sciences, ‘and 
the pages of Ibn Khallik:in record his many conversations "with 
the learned men with whom he surrounded himself. + Often 
subjects of the most. abstruse uature were selected for discussion ; 
sometimes the meetings were enlivened by controversies on | 
knotty points in grammar and rhetoric. ‘The following anecdote ` 
gives some idea of ‘the Khalif’s liberal ity of sentiment. It is to 
be found in the introduction to the seventh volume of the Freuch 
edition of Al-Masoundi’s Muréj Ad Dhabab (Prairies D'or), A 
mendicant, clad im rags, ‘came one- day’ to the palace, when 
the most illustrious “theologians and doctors discussed in the 
Fesence of the Khalff. The mendicant insisted on entering, and 
~n taking part in the discussion. Al-Mámán recognised in him one 
of a sect, yet in its® infancy, but whose „doctrines, a singular 
mixture of social communism and of pantheistic mysticism, were 
even then exercising a great influence on the destiny of the ori- 
ental world, He received him kindly, and gave him permission 
to speak, Without hesitation, the Safi demanded an account 
of the absolute power wielded by the Khalif. Was it usurpa- 
tion, the conquest of mere force, or power delegated to him by 
the free consent of the people? If this had been said to any 
other ruler than Mámún, the executioner would have been or- 
<dered to give the reply, and the imprudent interrogator would 
“have paid for his rashness with his life; but Mámún was amused, 








* History of the Khalifs by As- to be accounted amongst the great- 
Syúti, chapter on Al Wdsiq. _ - est doctors”? Jalalu’d-din As-Sytti, 
+ “Al Mámún possessed a natural chapter.on Mamfin. . 
turn for jurispradence and deserves 
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-and said, “ The people are masters of their destiny, aaa in them 

resides the sovereign: power, : The .power transmitted to mie, I 
‘Nald: only. for: the’ ‘public good... It is true, I hold it with:a mandate, : 

but hol dit without usurpation for the. purpose of maibtaining 

order in“ the State, and to render certain the performance of the 
` great religious duties, the. Haj, and. the Holy War,” The Saft 
_,could give ‘no reply to’ this statement, and so he went and re; 
“ported ‘the result of the interview té'some of his companions--who 
‘were ‘hiding in--a mosque ” ‘near at hand, . Thus the Khalif dis- ` 
, armed opposition. ‘His opponents: ‘dispersed and, made known 
; everywhere the uselessness of, provoking a rising against . his 
authority: Al-Maémiin by his ready’ wit stifled in the germ-a con- 
spiracy which, might have been fatal..~ The recent translation of 
the ‘ Apology of Al Kidi, an. -Arabie work believed to have 
_ been originally written duiing MéniGn’s reign, shows ‘us to what a 
remarkable extent freedom of diseussion- was then allowed.. Under 
none but a Mutazala Khalif could such a work have been issued... 

By an old law. in Egypt avy house in which the manuscript of 
this work was found, was liable-to be razed to the ground, with 

forty adjacent houses also ; and the book would most certainly 
even now be confiscated at the Custom House in Constantinople. 

We have the authority of Ion Khaldan for the statement .of 
the, fact, that Al-Mamin gathered from other countries and 
from other faiths men of culture and skill. He tells us that 
M4mtin was a great.Jover of the sciences, ‘for, feeling a lively 
passion for intellectual pursuits, he had cultivated them. “He 
sent ambassadors to the kings of the Greeks to translate into 
Arabic the scientific works of that people, and then to introduce 
them into his own countty. For this purpose, he sent with have 


many interpreters. From that time the Musalmdns, who hav 
occupied themselves with speculative enquiries, have applieit, 
themselves to the stiidy of these sciences in all their branches, 
aud have become very clever in them. ”* 

There was also a famous band of Nestorian Christians at Bagh- 
dád, many of whom were physicians of repute, who were-in 
high favour with the liberal ’Abbaside Khalifs, ‘The Arabic trans- 
lation of Aristotle's works, as of those of Greek authors in general 
were made, for the most part, by learned Syrian and’ Chaldean 
Christians, and especially by the Nestorians. The works of Aris-` 
tole were mostly translated from the Syriac.” ‘These men, of 
whom Honein-Ibn-Isidq was the head, translated a large number off 
scientific and philosophical works, It is to men such as these that 








* Prolégomaves @ Ibn Khaldún, ` $ Mélanges de Philosophie Juive 
Vol IIL, p. 127. ` et Arabe per S. Munk, p. 313. 
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thie Arabs owe die E TA with: philosopliy, for it must be > 
rememberéd, that “there never wasan Arabian ‘science, strieily- 
speaking. Phe philosophy and science’of the Muhamriadans was’ 
‘Greek, Jewish and Persian. The- Arab language “having” become: 
“the languagé of the Empire, this philosopliy iš writen in that 
language, but the ideas are not-Arabian;, the: spirit is not Ara- 
bian.”* This is quite: ‘in ‘adcordancs with the testimony - of the,- 


rey histogian Ibn Khaldén,-but none. the- legs ° is--crédit due- toe 
1-Mam tin, forthe part he- took, in: Encouraging thè- Arabs to - 


E wisdom, ` even from Jother races, and from mer “of other 
creeds. _ ws 

The following are some of the recorded iyini Te Al Hámûn, + 
“ The’ best: of canferences is wiiere-one gets an insight into men, 
Men are of three elasseg, ‘those who areas ‘nourish’ ment hecessary .. 


under all circumstances ; tliose-who are- like medicine, . necessary 





- Mg 


on occasion of sickness; and those who: aře like ‘diseases, hate- ++ - 


ful under every condition, The. aris wer * ‘of -noné has- ever ëm- 
`“Darrassed me as the answer’ of a man “cof the‘ people of. Kufa 
embarrassed me, whom its. governor sent -to.me,. and he. tom- 
plained against their governor. I- replied, ‘Thou liest, for heis 
a just man. - He. said, ‘the Prince .of the. "Faithful- hath spoken: 
truly, and I have lied ; verily, thou -hast chosen him for us in 
this city, to the exclusion of other cities, now appoint him to 
another city that.he may encompass. them with his.equity and 
justice as he hath encompassed ‘us.’ I said, ‘ Rise and be off, verily 
I shall remove him’ fiom over you.’ Mémén died on the 18th 
‘of Rajab, 218 A. H. (9th August 883, A, D) His prevailing 
taste for di-cussion ‘is hinted at in the words of one of his ad- 
-mirers. “The'Imám of right guidance, Al- Mámún is employed 
in the concerus of religion, “while men are busy ‘about the world.” 

During the reign of “his successor Mua’ tasim, . and during part 
‘of Wasiq’s reign, the Mutazalas remained i inzpower, Ad- Dahabi 
says “ Al-Mua’tasim would have been one. of the greatest and - 
most awe-inspiring of the Khalffs, were it. not for the i inquisi- 
tion of the learned regarding the creation of the Qurén which 
has left a stain on his glory,” and As-Syúti tells us that “he 
followed the course adopted by Al-Mémun in this matter, and 
commanded that all teachers should instruct children in `ac- 
cordance with the Mutazala view.” Many learned men-were put 
o death, beeause they would not conform. The Imám Ahmad bin 
Hanbal i was scourged in the year 220 A. H. 

Al- EN Billa, the next Khalif, succeeded his father in the 
year 227 A H., and fora while supported the Mutazala party ; 





= ee of eee by Lewes, + As-Syúti’s ee Chapter on 
Vol. IL, p. 34 Mámún. 
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but towards the close of his reign he retracted, and stopped the 
persecution of the orthodox sect, %' 

The following story illustrates the charge‘in the Khalífs con- 
- duct, The Court of Inquisition. under the presidentship of Ahma 
Ibn Abu Déud, a Mutazala doctor, met to gonsider some cases” 
which were ‘fo. be brought before it. ‘he. Khalff was ‘also in 
_ court; an old man, heavily chained, was brought in, and then, 
the prisoner having gained permission to speak, the fol lowiñg 
conversation was held. “Ahmad,” said the prisoner, “ what is 
the dogma which you desire to have established.” “That the 
Qurén is created,” replied Ahmad. “This dogma, then, is 
without doubt an essential part of religion, insomuch: that the 
‘latter cannot without it be said “to be complete” ? ““ Certainly,” 
“Has the apostle of God taught this to men, or has he left them 
free”? “He has’ left them free.” .“ Was the apostle. of God ac- 
quainted. with this dogma or not?” “He was acqitainted with it.” 
. © Wherefore, then, do you desire to impose a belief regarding which | 
the Apostle of God has left men free to think as: “they please ! ok 
Ahmad remaining silent, the old man turned to Wasiq and said, 
“Oh, Prince of “believers, here is my first position made good, ” 
‘Then turning to Ahmad, he continued, “God has said, ‘ This 
day have I perfected religion for you, and have filled up the 
measures of my favours upon you; and it is my pleasure that 
Islam be your religion” (Sara 5, 5); but according to you, Islám i8 
not perfected unless we ‘adopt the doctrine that the Quran i is created ; 
which now is most worthy of credence—God, when He declares 
Islám to be complete and perfect, or you, when you avnounce the 
contrary”? Ahmad was still silent. “ Prince of believers,” 
said the old man, “there is my second point made good: 
He. continued, “ Ahmad, how do you explain the following words 
of God in His holy book, ‘Oh, Apostle! proclaim all that 
hath been sent down to thee from thy Lord; forif thou 
dost not, thou hast not proclaimed His message at all’ .Now 
this doctrine that you desire to spread among the faithful, 
has the Apostle taught it, or has he abstained from doing so?’ ? 
Ahmad remained silent, The old man resumed, “Ob, Prince of 
believers, such is my third argument.” Then, turning again to 
Ahmad, he said: “If the Prophet was acquainted with the doctrine 
which you desire to impose upon us, had he the right to pass 
by it in silence? ” ‘ He had the right.” And did the saine right 
appertain to Abu Bakr, Omar, Osmán and ’ Ali?” “It hha 
“ Prince of believers,” “said the prisoner, “God will, in truth, De 
severe on us if he deprives us of a liberty which. ‘he accorded to 
the Prophet and his Companions.” The Khalif assented to this 
statement, and at once restored the old man to liberty, This 
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was the indication of a change of policy. The-Mutazalas, -hither- 
to persecutors, soon became the. perseeuted., The orthodox were 
again able to hold up tlreir heads, and.-to enforce onee more the 
frigid claims of their traditional system, and to place an efficient 
barrier to all freedom of thought in the religious world. The 
next Khalif, AL Mutawakkil, a grandson of ° Ar-Råshíd, com- 
menced his reim in 232 A. H. - He goon evinced his. partiality 
for the orthodox side; ahd favoured those who professed the 
‘Sunsi dcctrines of the orthodox school. Jalalu’d-din As-Sydti' 
tells us that he-summoned’ the- traditionists” to Samara, loaded 
them with presents, honoured them, and commanded. ‘them to 
bring ‘forward Traditions on the attributes of God, and the vision 
of God at the last day. This was done to refute the teaching 
of the Mutazalas on these points. ` The people were highly pleased. 
One said: “The Khalifs are but three, Abn Bakr for his 
waging war on the apostates, Omar for his ‘removal. of abuses, 
and Al Mutawakkil for his revival of traditional: doctrine.” A. 


Probat 
i u Now to- -day.orthodoxy has become . K 
Honoured, asif it never had been in reproach, : 
And the-innovators in religion had fled 
Tnto hellfire, disgraced and unaccepted of God !” 

The Khalifalso-issued a decree deckaring that the: Mutazala 
‘dogma of the creation of the’ Qurdn was an utter falsehood. He 
then proceeded to institute severe measures’ against the Jews and 
Christians, Shiahs and Mutazalas, 

Under the Mutazala Khalifs, the Zimmis held very important 
offices in the administration of the empire, buf as soon as Muta- 
wakkil began to show a zeal for orthodoxy, he was besieged with 
complaints against’ the Zimmis, the Jews and Chfistians, who 
had had so much to do with the fame and prosperity of Baghdéd. 
In answer to these appeals, the Khalif. issued orders to the 
Governors of Provinces and to the Generals commanding armies 
and frontier forts, that no Zimmi was in future to be employed. 
There was no need for it, “for” said he, “ God has endowed the 
Muslims with every thing needful without having recourse to 
these infidels who give companions to God, regard His messengers 
as impostors, and who sacri reject His signs.’ 

The non-Muslim population had to wear yellow head cover- 

ings, and to carry collars of iron or wood round their necks. 
he figures of devils were placed in front of their houses. The 
tomb of Husain was destroyed, its neighbourhood laid waste 
and pilgrimages to it prohibited. The Court of Inquisition was 
now “fully ‘oecupied in dealing with cases of heresy, and an ardent 
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desire for orthodoxy was spread amongst the learned, whose 

example was followed by the great mass. of the people. The 

` -Mutazalas were thoroughly beaten, aud those who were allowed 

. to live were expelled from Baghdad, Speaking of the efforts 

of the Mutazala Khalffs to encourage that~system, Syed Amir ~ 
’Ali says, Orthodoxy proved too strong for those sovereign pontiffs, 

and the triumph of Patristicism under the bigot Mutawakkil 

led eventually to the downfall of the Khalifate.” * 

Thus the Mutazalas lost all political power,.but, as a school of 
free-thinkers, they continued to exist for a while in Basra. The 
Matazala doctrines also lived on as a latitudinarian influence in 
the writings of the philosophers; but, as a distinct sect, the 
‘Matazalas soon ceased to exist. At Basra, they still continued to 
diseuss abstruse questions concerning the attributes of God. Such 
profitless discussion would have for us no interest whatever, were it 
- not that amidst all the hair-splitting disputation `a man was being , 
strained who was the first to “ give to the orthodox creed a scholas=~ 
tic basis of argument,” and by whom the final blow was given to 
the Mutazalas. The Mutazalas,” it was said, “held up their 
heads till such time as God produced Al Ash’ari to the world.” 

Aba Hasan Al Asb’ari was born in Basra about the year 
270 A. H., and died about seventy years after. As a young 
man, he was a student of the Mutazala doctrines. Ibn Khalli- 
kán tells us how-he came to give up his connection with this 
rationalistic school; Abu ’Ali Al-Jubbai, a Mutazala doctor, 
was one day lecturing to his students, when Al Ash’ari pro- 
pounded the foilowing case to his master :—‘¢There were three 
brothers, one of- whom was a.true believer, virtuous-and pious 3— 
the second an infidel, a debauchee and a reprobate ; and ‘the 
third an infant: they all died. What became of them?” Al- 
Jubbai answered :—“ The virtuous brother holds a high station 
in Paradise, the. infidel is in the depths of hell, and the child 
is among those who have obtained salvation.” « Suppose, now,” 
Al-Ash’ari said, “if that the child should wish to ascend to the place 
occupied by his virtuous brother, would he be allowed to do 
so?” “No,” replied Al-Jubbai, “it would be said to him: 
‘Thy brother arrived at this place through his numerous works 
of obedience to God, and thou hast no such works to set for- 
ward.’” “ Suppose, then,” said Al-Ashari, “that the child should 
say: ‘Thisis not my fault, you did not ‘let me live long enougif 
neither did you give me the meansof proving my disobedience P” 
“In that case,” - said Al-Jubbai, “the Almighty would say, 





* Personal Law of the Miwaomedana Jutroduetion, page 18. 
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“T knew that if I allowed thee to live thou wouldst have been 
disobédient, and have’ incurred the puilisliment of hell : “I acted, 
„therefore, for thy advantage.’” “ Well,’ said Al-Asb’dri, “and 
“suppose ‘ the infidel brother were to say: ‘Oh God-of the universe, , 
“since thou kuowest..what awaited him, thou must. have known 
what awaited me; why then didst thou act for his advantage, 
and not for.mine?’”* Al-Jdubbai was ‘sileut, though very 
angry with his clever pupil. “Al-Asl’ari ‘findiug no reasonable 
answer given to him, began to doubt the Muatazala teaching 
‘on free-will, and to have misgivings on other questions. At last, 
he announced it as his deliberate opiuion that the Qurén was 
not created. He entered the mosque at Basra, one Friday, and 
in a loud voice cried out:—“ They who know me, know who 
I am; as for those who do not know me, I shall tell them; I am 
“Ali Ibn [smé’él Al-Ash’ari, and I used to' hold that the Qurdu, 
was created, that the eyes (of' men) shall not see. God, and” 
that we ourselves are the’ authors of our evil deeds; now I 
have returned: to the. ‘truth.’ I> renounce these. opinions, and 
engage to refute the Mutazalas aud ‘to expose their infamy 
and turpitude,” + He then founded a school of his own, 
To enter into details of Al-Ash’ari’s teaching, would be'to go 
beyond the limits of the subject now uuder consideration. Jt 
is enough to say that it was a return to orthodox Isldém, and a 
successful opposition'to the Mutazala system. Al-Ash’ari met 
all the distinctive doctrines of the Mutazalas by a direct, negative, 
denying that man could by the aid: of his ‘reason alone rise to 
the knowledge of good and evil, or that he had any right to apply 
to the acttons of God the moral laws which affect men. He 
Widintained that no one knew, by reason, whether good would 
be rewarded or evil ‘punished, and thdt the position of man 
‘pefore God must ever be that of a slave. It is true, that he used 
scholastice methods to maintain his position; but Ibn. Khaldén 
draws" a clear distinction’ between the use of reason by tlie 
orthodox, and the use of it by the philosophers, He says :— 
“The establishment of proofs, founded on reason, was adopted 
by the first schelastics as the subject of their works, but it was 
not with them, as withthe philosophers, an attempt to arrive 
at the discovery of the truth and to obtain, by means of demon- 
stration, the knowledge of that which had -been hitherto un- 
yroown. The ‘scholasties searched for intellectual proofs for 
the object of confirming the truth of the dogmas, of justify: 
‘ing the opinion’ of the early Muslims, and of repelling the 





*Tbn Khallikhán. Vol. 11, page t Ibn | Khallikhgn. Vol. II, page 
669. as 228, ‘ 
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false „ doctrines to which the innovators had? givéh expres- 
y sion, 

‘Thus even the improved method troiad by Al Ash’art: 
though it availed him in dialectic contests with the Mutazalas, 4 
did not, by reason of the limit placed upon its use, tend in avy 
way to retain a liberal spirit, or even a thoughtful spirit 
of enquiry in Islim; but rather the reverse, for it was -used 
entirely to support ‘Traditionalism, and it assumed that., 
Islám was so perfect and so complete that growth and expansion 
were unnecessary. 

Thus the Mutazalas failed to reform Islám. They lived on 
for a while in the schools of Philosophy, but on Islám as a 
system of religion they had no permanent influence. ‘The 
reason may be that the discussions in MAmfin’s time were more 
“exercises of the intellect than any earnest groping for light. 

_ Morally, the Mutazala Khalifs were no better than others. They 4 
showed the same spirit of cruelty to those who opposed then, 
and the same self-will in all their acts of state, ‘They opposed ` 
orthodoxy on: purely speculative grounds, and not ou moral ones. 
Nhe: great- social evils of Islém—polygamy, concubinage and 
slavery—they seem to have looked upon with favour. “In this 

‘respect, they made no attempt to inprove the social life or 
habits of the people over whom they ruled. There was no 
force in the movement to regulate the nations, and soit came 
to an end. 

The Mutazalas lived at a period when Baghdad and the Khali i> 
fate were at their prime. ‘There was no lack ‘of intellectual 
activity. The mdésteminent scholars of the Byzantine Em piyas 
were welcomed at Court, and the study of the arts and sciences was 
pursued with a most creditable ardour. It may be freely con- 
ceded to Muslims that this was a period of which they may be 
justly proud, and from which the orthodox may learn the va- 
{uable lesson, that all this glory was transient, that it only 
lasted whilst orthodoxy was practically set aside, and that it 
passed away with the suppression of the Mutazalas. 

A thousand years have passed, and we are told, that the 
younger race of Indian Musalmans are tending unconsciously 
toward Mutazala doctrines. So far it is well, for any .movement 
is better than the utter stagnation ‘of orthodox Islam. ‘Thg 
they will reform Islám, may be a pious wish of their leadeM&, 
it is nothing more. But whither their investigations on Muta- 
zala principles will leadthem, no one can say. They are placed 
in a far moie- advantageous position than the Mutazalas of 


> Prelecon tes g’ Ibn Khaldtin, Vol. 113, page 169, 
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Mamtin’s “time ‘were for searching after truth. Some, at least, 
may go on and see in the Logos of St. John, the uncreated :_ 
avord, the true-RKalám Ullah, the Revealer of God to man, the one ` 
Prophet to whom alone even Isl4m imputes uo sin. 


Epw. SELL. 


“> 


Since writing the above, I have had my attention directed to 
the Hibbert Lectures for 1882, and-to the remarks of Dr. Kuenen 
on the suppression of the Mutazala movement. They are worth 
quoting. He says— 

“The caprice of a tyrant may have been the occasion of the overthrow 
of the Mo’tazilites, but its real cause Jay deeper, in the essence of -Islim 
which the popular instinct had apprehended justly. ‘The masses were. 
not competeut to follow the discussions of the scholars, bùt, they felt that 
the defenders of the uncreated Quran were upholding the absolute claims 
‘oftheir religion, and must, therefore, be right. It was not in the God of - 
the Mo’tazilites, whose ‘essence was. righteousness, but in the God° of 
orthodoxy, the Almighty, subject to no otber rule than his own caprice, 
that théy recognised their own and Muhammad’s Allah. Alas! they 
were in the right. The law of [slám ċontains admirable moral precepts, 
and, what is more; suceeeds in bringing them into practice and powerfully 
supporting’ their observance. But this is not enough to make it an ethical 
religioa. It was the glory of the Mo’tazilites that they endeavoured to 
raise it to this character. But their effort struck at once upon the rock 
that must ultimately wreck it—the fixed character of Islám, fixed even 
then, “nay, fixed from the very outset. Hence, too, the fact that their 
fall was followed by no resurrection .”—Hibbert Lectures for 1882, p, 49. 
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Art IV.—THE BEHAR DIALECTS—A :REJOINDER. Y 
R., GRierson’s article--In Self-defence”—in the Oc- 
tober number of the Calcutta Review calls for a re- 
joinder. No one can appreciate more highly than I do the ser- 
vice Mr. Grierson has been doing to the cause of Indian philology 
‘by his study of.the Behar dialects. But he does not rest content, 
in the manner of Prince Lucien Bonaparte and the English Dialect 
‘Society-in Eugland, or of »Dr.-Caldwell, Dr. Hoernle, Dr. Hunter, 
and Mr, Beames, in India, with purely scientific. labours, He is 
the: author of.a.political, propaganda, Which, | however well- -meant, 
-can have only the effect of -further splitting up the already, but 
‘too much split-up Indian population. This makes. it the duty . of 
„all Indians who can understand the manifold - bearings of the 
question, and who wish that ‚ths course of affairs in their unfor 
tunate country should,. under English, guidance, be a . process” “af 
steady evolution, and not a-series of spasmodic, inharmonious,: 
revolutionary movements in the direction of progress, to try to 
put in a clear light before the Euglish rulers of the country, and 
-also their own fellow-countrymen, the various aspects of the 
- question, and thus help them. to judge whether- Mr. Grierson is a 
_ true or, a false light. 
„I take the pel points in Mr. Griersou’s article, not exactly ` 
in the same order in which, they occur in the article. ‘ 
Mr. Grierson says that he and Dr. Hoernle are ‘in accórd'on 
‘on every* point connected with the Biharf language,’ Now, 
however great’ the degree of accord between him and Dr. Hoere” 
(which by the way, I had no knowledge of till informed by Mr. 
Grierson himself}, it is by no means clear how this can bar an 
adversary from confronting Mr, Grierson’s loose, inaccurate, sen- 
sational utterances, with “the careful, correct and sober statements 
of Dr. Hoernle, on collateral questions, such as the origin and 
‘character of Urdu. Mr. Grierson says—(C. R., October 1882, p- 
259): “A reader of the whole of my theory [of the History’ and 
Grammar of Urd&], and not one short extract, will see that it and 
Di. Heernle’s are identical, though “necessarily couched in differ- 
ent terms.” The following extracts will, I hope, fully ae 
every one, that, if ‘ terms’ are intended to have any meani 
. Mr Grierson’s theory is essentially ‘different, from Dr. Hornle's 
nay, from Colebrooke’s too. The states in thè extracts that follow 
are mine, except in that from Colebrooke. 





= ¥ “Eyvery.point” does not extend, raised by Mr. Grierson, “ Every 
it seems, to the practical question point” would thus be misleading. 
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Mr. GRIERSON, 


1. “We have now to consi- 
ger what the grammar was 
which the Hindus contributed. 
“Tothisthe answeris,—thegram- 
mar of nd one Indian dialect. 
The invasion of the Musalmans 
was essentially pragressive. Its 
motto was “onward.” It first 
attacked the Panjab (?) and 
then Gujrat (?),and subsequently 
its victorious wavesspread over 
Audh and the Doab, and thence 
over the whole of Hindustan, 
The conqueriug armies passed 

hover many conntries possessing 
Wany different languages, and 
hence, as it accompanied the 
troops, the sntlers’ language ad- 
apted itself to its mew surround- 
ings, picking up part of the pecu- 
liaritiesof thenew dialects which 
it came across, and sometimes 
discarding amd sometimes re- 
taining the peculiarities of the 
provinces where it first came 
into existence. 
ailercfore, both in grammar and 
—-vularg, & most complete 
lingua franca. Its vocabulary 
includes Arabie, Persian, Turki, 
and Telugu besides the words 
b-longing ta the Northern 
Indian Vernaculars, while its 
grammar 
tribution from almost every 
languageof North-Western In- 
dua, 
to say what lunguage is res- 
nsib for Urd Grammar. 
Many of the forms have been 
so deformed in Musalman 
mouths as to render it extreme- 
ly difficult to trace them to any 
special language. Thus, while 


_round Delhi, 
a Muhaainindn 


The Urdt is, 


has levied a con- 


Henge it is impossible’ 
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Dre. HOERNLE. 

“It [Urdú] originated during 
the twelfth century in thecountry 
the centre of the 

power, In that 
spot the Braj dialect comes in- 
to contact with the Marivari aud 
Panj&bi; and there among the 
great camps ( Urdd) of the Mu- 
hammadan soldiery in their in- 
tercourse with the surrounding 
populations, œ mied lunywrge 
grew up which, as regurds gram- 
mar, is, in the main, Braj though 
intermixed with Panjabi aud 
Mérwirt forms, while as regards 
vocabulary it is partly indigenous 
Hindí, partly foreign (Persian and 
Arabic), For example, the long 
final æ of strong masculine nouns, 
where the Braj has an and the 
Márwárí o, is a bit of Punjabi, 
Again the affix ne of the active 
case is a.contribution from Már- 
wari, When the Braj has al- 
ternative forms, one only” was 
adopted hy the Urdá! Thus the 
Braj forms the future either in 
ihaum or in‘aumgan (lst pers. 
sing.) ; Urdá has retained only the 
latte? in the form winga, on ac- 
count (no doubt, of its sintilarity 
to the Panjabi dmgd....... 

It appears, then, that there are 
three different forms of speech 
current in the Hindi area; viz, 
the High-Hindi or Urdu, the W. 
Hindí, and the E. Hindf, The 
first of these is nowhere the ver- 
nacular [by vervacular must be 
meant here lingua: rustica] of the 
people, but it is the language of 
literatwre, of the towns,and of the 
highér clusses of the population, 
and it takes the form-of Urdi 
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we can trace the Urdé genitive 
in ka, ke, ki, to the Braj Bhá- 
sha, kaw, ke, ki, opinions differ 
as to-whether we are to as- 
cribe the instrumental in ne 
to Marathi (?), or to the dja- 
lect, of the people immediately 
surrounding Dillí, only one 
thing being certain, that ne was 
never used in this sense in 
Braj Bhéshé. This must suf- 
` fice, ag an example, to show 
chow Urdú never was the lan- 
guage, either in grammar or 
vocabulary, of any one people; 
it is as unfair to call it so as it 
would be to shake a number 
of Provengal French, Italian, 
Wallachian, Spanish, and Ger- 
man words out of a pepper 
caster on a sheet of paper, to 
tack on to them Spanish in- 
flexions for the nouns, the 
Wallachian inflexions for the 
verbs, and to call that a lan- 
guage.— Calcutta Review, No. 
OXLI, pp. 155, 156. 


_ JL—“ The above complacent 
description of this lingua 
franca [Urdú] is by the man 
[Mir Amman] who first gave 
at the dignity of being re- 
duced to writing. The Bagh- 
o-Bahir was written by 
dír Amman in the year 
1801, so that Urdú can only 
boast of an existence as a 
writien language of 80 yeurs. 
Before that it was as little 





* The Vol. of the Asiatic Mesear- 
ches from which the extract is given 


dian 


among Muhamniadans “and . of 
Hindi among Hindus; the differ- 
ence between these two ‘forms is 
less marked in the mouth of ng 
people than -in the books of thd 
learned.”—Introduction. to Gair- 

Grammar, pp. VI, VII, 
VIII. ° = S 


Ul. “Iwas only in the sig- 
teenth century, chieflyin the reign 
of Akbar, that Urauw was reduced 
to a cullivated form. With the 
exlension of the Muhammedan 
power, its use spread over the 
whole of the Hindi area; but 
it remained the language of 
those exclusively who were more . 
immediately connected with that 
power either in the army or 
court or in the pursuit of learning ; 
it never became the vernacular- 


of the people,’—Jbid, p. VIL 


CoLEBRGOKE IN 1803.7 


I&I “The Canyacubsae_ 
possessed a great empire, the 
metropolis of which was the 
ancient city of Canyacubja, or 
Canoj, Theis seems to'be the 
langnage which forms the ground- 
work of modern Hindusténd, 
and which is known by the appel- 
lation Hindi or Hindevt, Two 
dialects of.it may be easily dig 
tinguished, one more refined, tlie 
other less so. To this last the, 


was printed in 18/3, Colebrookes 
paper may have been written earlier. 


` 
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studied and as’ little cared 

for as” the Pigeon-English of. 
Hong-Kong. It had not, 

amongst the English even, the 

tame that it now possesses,. 
but” was called contemptu- 
susly “Moors”. and in such 

a tone, we find even the judi- 

cious Colebrooke, writing to 

his father in 1783, or 18 years 

before the Bágh-o-Bahár was 

written .... Colebrooke at this 

time had been only three 

nonths in the country.” —Lbid., 

p. 153. 


N 


A high standard of evidence is 


name of Hindí is sometimes 
restricted, while the other is often 
confounded with Prderit. Nu- 


. merous poems have been com- 


posed in both dialects not ouly 
before the Hindustani was iun- 
grafted on the Hindí by a large 
intermixture of Persian, but also 
in very modern times by 
Muhammadan as well as Hindu 
poets. Ddhids or detached cou- 
plets and Cabits or stanzas, in 
the Hindevt, may be found among 
the works of Musalman authors ; 
it will be sufficient to instance 
those of Melic Muhamed Jaist, 
Muhammed Afzel, and Amir 
Khan Anjém. Most poems in 
this dialect are, however, the 
exclusive production .of Hindu 
poets.”"* .... 


certainly not one of the require- 


ments of Mr. Grierson’s logic, otherwise he would not have ad- 
mitted this testimony of a young mau just landed in the country. 


- Mr, Grierson is nothing, if 


not original, and the following 


is another original discovery of his. 


“Hi, “It is commonly sup- 
posed that Urda is a composite 
language, having its body and 
grammar eonsisting of the 
so-called Hmdi,.aud its clo- 
thing. of a large number of 
Arabic and Persian words sub- 
stituted for their Hindi equi- 
valents. But this is, of a truth, 


Dr. Hourn.e. 


HI. “The High-Hindi dates only 
from the present century. It is 
an outcome of the Hindu revi- 
val under the influence of Eng- 
lish Missions and education. 
Naturally enough, Urdu, the 
dominant and” official dialect 
came to hand: in this -movement, 
and was Hinduised or turned 





* “ Among the most admired spe- 
¿mèns of Hindi poetry the seven 
hundred couplets of BIHARILAL and 
théamatory verses of SUNDER and of 
Matinam are conspituous. But 
their dialect is not pure Aindevi ; 
since they sometimes borrow from 
the Persian language. SUNDER 
wrote his poems in the reign of 





SuapsEwan, and seems to have 
been patronised by that priuce 
whom he praises in his preface. 
Braarinat flourished at the court 
of Ambar towards the begiuuing 
of the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era.”Asiatic Reseurches, 
Vol. VU, p. 220, 
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putting the cart before the 
horse with a vengeance. Urd, 
as a spoken language, is more 
than three hundred years old, 
while Hinds did not emist 
even in name till seventy 
years ago. As a matter’ of 
fact, it is Hindi which ‘is de- 
rived from Urdu and not 
Urdú from Hindi. . It is Hindi 
which has borrowed the body 
- of its language aud its gram- 
‘mar [does not language in- 
clude grammar?] from. Urdú 
and which has supplied a 
number of Hindú words in ex- 
change for the equivalent Ara- 
bic and Persian ones.” —~Jbid., 
. 152, 


tirely on averbal equivocation. 
stood High-Hindi prose that Mr. 
correct, 


wide, sense, embracing within its sweep 
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into High-Hind{ by exchanging. 


its Persian and Arabic glemenis. 


for words of native origin (meré. 


or less purely Sanskrit). Hence 
Urdé and High-Hindí are really 
the same language ; they have 
an identical grammar and differ 
merely in the vocabulary, the 
former using as many foreign 
words, the latter as few as possis 
ble? Introduction, Gaudian 
Grammar, p. VII. ' 


Now this tremendous discovery of Mr. Grierson’s rests en- 


It is only if by Hindi is under- 
Griersou’s proposition would be 


“But Hindi, as is well known, is used in a „very loose, 


‘the so-called . Hindí 


of Chand Bardai,as well as that of the latest, Khariboli schoolbook. 
A Hindi poetical literature, varying from the archaic Hindi of 
Chand fo what differs very little, if at all, from High-Hindi, exist- 
ed side by side with an Urdu poetical literature, aud only prose 
Hindi literature was a little posterior in date to prose Urda 


literatures: which, too, sprang 


up under English influence and- 


‘English authority. A spoken Hindi must also have long existed 
“side by side with a spoken Urdu, for Sanskrit culture never died 
out, anda Pandit of Delhi or Agra must have spoken Hindi where 
M hamadans or Persian- knowing Hindus spoke Urdu, ~ 

i give a few more extracts from Mr. Grierson’s’ first article, ‘to 


show, by additional evidende, that Mr. 


of an unsober, sénsational writer. 
LY. 


invaded country. 


Grierson’s -vein is ‘that 


“The invaders did not speak auy of the languages of the 
The language of the bulk of the troops wW 
either Turki or Persian, the latter of which, although undoubted: 


a language of the Aryan family, hud so long separated, frem 


the common stock as io huve lost all trace of resemblance to: 


the tongue of the Aryan brothers of Hindustan.” . 
‘Separated from the common stock ‘longer ‘than what ?—the 
Aryan tongues of India? “Lost aid trace," &eu Is this, a ‘Boier 


A 
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statement of facts? Again, thé language of thé bulk of the troops, 
in so far as it was Aryan, must have been Pashto rather than 
Persian, which last could have been in use among only the lead- 

bers and the body of educated adventurers who | poured into the 
Towy in the wake of the Mahomedan conquest. 

V. “The same dialect which was spaken by the cowherds who 
sported with Krishna on the barks of the Jamuná is now 
spoken by their descendants, as they wend their way to the 
Cutcherries of Agra and Hathurd ; and it is the same all over 
Hiudústán ; the Musalovan poguage never pénetratéd to the mass 
of the people, "—Ibid, p. 15 

This is about as correct as s it would be to sáy, that tho same 
dialect that was’ spoken on the banks of the Rhine, when the 
Roman’ legions crossed the river, is spoken by the descendants 
of bie old Teutons at the present day. ; 

I admit I was in error in thinking’ that the iame ‘ Bihari’ 
\pad-been’ of Mr. Griersou’s invention. But what sliall we say. 
of a language, the very existence of which remained to be 
discovered by á German savań, and a name for which had tó 
be invented by the Editor of the Englishman in the year of 
Grace 1881, on what blessed day we are not told by Mr. Grierson, 
who says simply that it was iv the spring of that year? ‘ Bi- 
hari,’* as a designation of the Eastern Hindi dialécts, has no 
practical significance, except in connexion with the proposal 
to create for Belar a cultivated standard of the ‘language.’ 
Sonu instinct recognises no such language. It regards 


€ Despite. its adoption i the bigh- 
ly erudite Dr. Hoernle, the term 
seems to be more misleading than 
£. Hindi, which he proposed’ earlier, 
Europeans have a notion that Beliar 
or, puristically Behar is the modern 
name. of: Magadh, but-the term Bi- 
har, as a designation for the pro- 
vince, B. as-little current among the 
people inhabiting’ Bihar. as Greece 
or Gerriany among the Greek or 
the German people. If Magadh 
is now Bibár, Magadh{f must be 
„Bihárí, and this seems to have 
Ì duced Dr. Hoertlé ‘to adopt the 
naive Bihari, for’ histori¢ally the É, 


H. dialects Ihave grown out: of the 


Magadhi ‘Prakrit. ut Mágadhí has 
left. Maggi as its modern representa- 
tive. The term “Bibari,would indeed 
be very mich like the: play” of Ham- 


eye 


let, with the part of Hamlet left 
out, for Bhojpuri, which is the strong- 
est, and niost typical of the E. Hindí 
dialects is spoken over only a small 
portion of Behar, (as shewn on Dr, H’s 
Map),. while outside Behar it is spoken 
over a larger area than all Behar, 
Again Banswart, another Æ. Hindí 
dialect, spoken west of Bhojpur, 
covers an area nearly as large, on 
Dr, Eleernle’s Language-Map, as 
Maithilf,..and Mdgadhi (Maggá) to- 
gether, Under the circumstances E. 
Hindi, it seerns, would be a less mis- 
leading pame.than Biharf, and pro- 
perly safeguarded by a definition, 
it may. serve as well as the term ie 
German, Which is raade to include 
even the ‘substantive and’ indepen~ 
dent: ‘English’ tongue. $ 
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Bhojpuri, Maithili and Magga as distinct languages. If ‘Bihari’ 
is a language, let it alone, let it develope itself ifitcan. If 
High-Hindi be deemed an unsuitable medium of popular. 
education in Behar, the eastern part of the North-West Provin- 
ces and in Chutia Nagpur, let popular education be imparted 
in the language which the people of each locality may wish 
to adopt, on the equitable principle of local self-government 
which Dr. Hunter announced in his Allahabad speech as the 
selution of the Hindi vers. Urdu difficulty in the North-West 
Provinces. Only ‘do not put on official pressure, do not call 
ia state action, Under the operation of a let-alone policy, 
such as has been indicated above, it is quite certain.that no 
‘ Bihari’ or ‘Eastern Hindi’ literature will grow up, while, if 
any demand is felt for education in Maithilf, Maggá and Bhoj- 
puri, such demand will be satisfied by local organisations under the 
usual general control of the State. Eastern Hindi can be called 
alanguage only in the sense that!Platt- Deutsch is called a language, 
4. €y as an aggregate of: several closely related dialects, not one of 
which is admitted to be the literary standard to which the ‘others 
subordinate themselves, There can be no possible objection 
to the Eastern Hindi dialects being scientifically studied, just as 
the Platt-Deutsch dialects havé been scientifically studied, or as 
the English dialects are being scientifically studied. No body 
bas in Europe ever thought of cultivating one of the Platt- 
Deutsch dialects of northern Germany, and enforcing it over the 
whole Platt-Deutsch portion of Germany, to the exclusion of 
Hoch-Deutsch.’ But India is an ignorant, and a conquered country, 
aad it is therefore nothing very surprising that Mr. Grierson should 
-cousider it a fair field for a bit of philological experimentation, 
without minding that experimentation in practical matters 
often means experimentation by vivisection. Englishmen, who 
are so conservative at home, so extremely jealous of Govern- 
ment initiation in all matters, are ‘nevertheless extremely 
ready in India to have recourse to direct political action; in 
matters which should best be left to be regulated by the cultivated 
intelligence of the people.’ The principle laid down by Buckle, 
‘first change the opinion, then change the law,’ does not-.suit 
_ the average Anglo-Indian temperament, It is a process that 
‘cannot find favour with men who, trained up in the unhealthy 
atmosphere of an ignorant. and obsequious ‘subject-populationgs 
naturally enough fall -back into the habits of thought and action 
that centuries of social and political training have’ repressed. in 
England, Sia E O 
Mr. Grierson says, ‘the Babu advocates the extension of 
Bengali into Mithila, &c? (0. BY, October 1882, ‘p. 257). That 
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I have advocated the extension of Bengali into Mithila is, indeed, 
news to me. I said in a note that ‘the extension of Bengali 
-~-~ Mithila may be advocated with, perhaps, better reason than 
extension of some Behar dialect over all Behar, since even 
Maithili written - character is almost identical with the 
Bengali’; while in the body of the article I argued against the 
sufficiency of the reasons urged by Mr. Grierson for the ex- 
tension of some one Behar dialect over all Behar, and distinctly 
said, that such extension would be as bad as the extension of 
Bengali over Orissa, which, has been advocated in Bengal on 
the theoretical. ground, as I stated, of the close affinity between 
the languages of Bengal and Orissa. This close affinity is univer- 
sally admitted, while the degree of affinity between Bengali and 
Maithili was stated by Dr. Hoernle to be of only a doubtful character. 
Elsewhere in my article, I expressed, by implication, my disapproba- 
tion of any extension of Bengali over Assam, though Assamese 
poe beyond question a dialect of Bengali, so. much so, that the ` 
‘tndoo. Patriot, in noticing the first Number of the Assam News, 
called the language of the newspaper ‘Assam Bengali.* That, 
in the face of all “this, Mr. Grierson calls: me an advecate of 
the extension of Bengali into Mithila, does not speak well of 
his fairness to an antagonist. As a matter ‘of fact, holding such 
views as I do in respect of written Bengali (Vide Calcutta 
Review for October 1877, Art. “ Bengali Spoken and Written”) 
I should be the last person to advocate its extension any 
where beyond the limits within which it prevails. My argument 
was only an argumentum ad hominem against Mr. Grierson. 
‘There is nothing surprising in: what Mr. Grierson says about | 
“one man having | collected in a single’ district in- one movth 
400 words vot to be found in Bates’ Hindi Dictionary. This 
dictionary is by no means a complete repertory of provincial 
Hindi, and the Pandits who lent their help, I presume, in its 
compilation, must have been as anxious as:their brethren in 
‘Bengal to leave out words that had not the: ‘ring of Sanskrit 
about them, and appeared to them. in--consequence to be 
vulgar. - The so-called Bengali . Abidhans (Dictionaries) are 
conspicuous by: the absence of “almost all words that are distinc- 
tively’ Bengali. An English-Bengali School Dictionary, recently 
_compiled, on the basis of that by Carey, gives the following 
swords, as Hongan ee of horse: Pa ay Zar, Gay 


amr 


* Ihave seen the Assam News the test of dialectic filiation, then 
myself, and I can say that if mutual .there can be no escape from classing 
intelligibility is to be adopted «as Aemme as a Bengali dialect, 
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The real living Bengali word ghonra (otherwise ghora) is entirely 
omitted, Odd ly enough, the * semi-Tatsama ghotak, from whieh 
ghora is derived, has also ‘been omitted. 

As regards the differences between Hindi and the Behar dia 
pointed out by Mr. Grierson (C. R., October 1881, pp. 870—wiv), 
leaving out the grammatical forms, the following remain. B. 


H. Phar=H. Phal : E. H. Garis. Galf; E. H Nangot==H, 


Langot; B. H. Bëuya=H. Bitiya ; E. H. Bõlawai =H. Bulawat ; 
E. H. at= H. aur; E. H. Ghor==H. Ghora; E H. Loh=H, 
Lola; BH: H. Dare H. Bara. Now taking’ the differences to bè 


exaétly such as they have been represented by Mr. Grierson 
to be, they are no wider than differences’ ‘between admitted 
dialects of the same language, for instance, between Scotch 
and any south English dialect, or literary English itself. But 
the fact is thet Mr, Grierson exaggerates the difference between 
Hindustani and the Bebar dialects by taking the most divergent 
forms of the tws, For instance, in the Bhojpuri dialect, as. used 
in the Saran ‘District, ghora is the word in common use for 
horse, while ghor is a poetic form of it used in colloquial speech 
but séldom. Now. Mr, Grierson takes hold of ghor, which 
seems to be much in- use in Tirhut, and bringing it under the 
convenient name of ‘Bihari,’ shows: it ‘to differ from the corres- 
ponding Hindustani ghora, which is the term in common use in 
western Behar. Galt and: gari are both recognised as Hindustani, 
and are both given in Fallon’s as well as Forbes’ Dictionary, Fall on’s 
Dictionary gives’ géri as’ Brij and Poet for gálí, so that gárí fs 
a typical W. H. term. The grammatical differences pointed out 
‘by’ Mr. Grierson may to a large extent be’ matched by some of 
those. occurring. among English dialects, as seen in the specimens 
given in Latham’s English “Language;* to say nothing of such 
differences as, on the authority of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
were pointed out in my last article, to exist among the Italian 
dialects. As regards vocables, Mr, Grierson may also be asked! 
to turn to his own language. The glossary affixed to Burns’ poems 
and certain other ‘small Scottish poems on which Burns wrote, 
his Remarks consists of. so many as 3:836 words, and Burns, by 
the way, it has tó be remembered, often writes pure English, such 
as the first and the concluding stanzas of his Cotter’s “Saturday 
Night. Jamiesou’s Scottish Dictionary is a thick quarto volume 





Tem. 


* The first two verses only of the 
song of Solomon yields the following 
purely grammatical differences. (Eng: 
lish ‘Language, 5th Ed, pp. 346- 
384) :—T.am=I he. A i'm; "Tm, Awm. 
Ise, Ps Om, Ah’m, Iis, Hah am, 


Aws, My=Moi, me; ma, 
mo, mah, maw, Is=Ge, e2, es, uz, 
iz.’s. The two verses contain, be- 
sides, numerous verbal variations, 
which. are’ not given: here, to save 
space, 
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a} 34 pages, double columns, which, at an average calculation 
~. 664. words to a page, would give 35,757, or say 35,000 words , 
P round’ numbers, making allowance for the blank space on pages 
where the initial letters change.* From the short glossary of 
Scottish words aud phrases appended to Collins's Globe Dictonary, 
I give a number of words aud phrases (not an exhaustive list), under 
the first four letters only, that are esseiitialiy the same as their Enge 
lish equivaleuts, and leave it to Mr, Grierson and the public to judge 
whether they do not differ from the latter quite as much, if not more 
thau the E. H. and H. H. terms pointed out by Mr, Grierson 
differ among themselves. I leave ows entirely such wholly 
different words as.‘bairn==child, clatkit=wrote, &., (a far more > 
numerous class thari the other), and give only such as are essentially 
the same. Ain==vown ; airn=iron ; aith=oath ; aneuch=enough ; 
at weel==I wot well; aucht==eight ; auld=old ; backit==hacked ; 
bawk==bank ; beuk==book; bill==bull; bink=bench; binva=m 
be not; blin=blind; bluid=blood ; bowk=bulk ; -braid==broad ; 
breeks==breeches; ‘brig=bridge ; brither==brother: ca'==call ; 
cairts=cdrds ; cam=came; canna=canuot; canld=cold; caup, 
cap=cup; chaw=chew; claith==cloth; cleed=clothe 5. cluds 
=clouds; cleugh=cliff ; commaun =command; cood==cud.; daur 
=dare; dee=die; denner==dinier; dizzen; dizn=dozen; do- 
chter=daughter; doo== dove; downassdare not; drap==drop ; 
drouth==drought; drucken==drunken ; dules=dole. “Even in 
England,” says Max Müller, -“ the local patois have many forms 
which are more primitive than the language of Shakspeare, and 
the richness of their vocabulary surpasses, on many points, that. 
of the classical writers of any period.” F : 
he extremely-lame line of defence taken up by Mr. Grier- 
son, in respect of his -position that ‘the name of Bidyapati 
is as much a household word among the inhabitants of Bengal 
and Behar as that of. Tulsidas is amongst those of the Upper 
Provinces,’ and ‘ that tne graceful lyrics of Bidyapati are on the 
lips of every educated man in Behar” is” iu itself proof enough 
of the ‘utter untenability of the ‘position, Nevertheless L 
shalt furnish additiowal and conclusive “proof ‘Mr. Grierson 








* I have carefully scrutinised the 
first.ten pages of the Dictionary, and 
‘have found that where any word 
\rithin these pages happeus to corres- 
pond with an English word, the 
correspondence does not extend to 
meaning, Leaving out the first page, 
which in respect af priuted niatter 
is but half a page, the 10 pages 


from: the second are found to contain 
564 ‘werds, which gives an average 
of ‘86-4 words to a page The first 
and the last page of the Dictionary 
have together been counted, a page: 
for each is “about half a page in 
yespect-of ‘printed matter. » : 

+ Lestures on the Science of Lar» 
guage, First Series, 3rd Bd, poh +- 
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cannot: well know more of Bengal than I do, but he is an in- 
trepid Briton, who cannot bear the idea of being beaten on an: 
point... Vaishnavism, as taight by Chaitanya, or even in it 
older form is :by no means ‘the most influential religion in 
Bengal” The people of Bengal, particularly the upper castes, aré” 
forz the most?part Saktas, and the influence of Vaishnav literature 
in Bengal has been far smaller than Mr. Grierson believes it 
to have been. Babu Hara Chandra Datta, in reviewing Bengali 
poetry in the Calcutta Review for January 1852, passes by 
Krittibas’s Ramayan and Kasidas’s Afahabhurat as ‘ faint echoes 
of the Ramayana and Mahabharata; and speaks of the follow- 
ing books in detail:—l. Kabikankan Chandi. 2. Annada 
Mangal and Bidyasundar. 3. Gangabhakti Tarangini, 4. 
Panchali, Nos. 1, 2, 3,4. So much for the influence of Vaish- 
nay literature 30 years ago. It-is the progress of English. 
education that has made the non-Vaishnavs in Bengal appreciate 
the literature of the Vaishnav sect, which, in fact, is the old-~ 
est literature in Bengali; and Prof. Ramgati Nyayaratna, writ- 
ing his Discourse on Bengali Literature under these influences, 
has devoted considerable space to Bidyapati and the other Vaish- 
nav writers. For myself, I can say that, while at school or 
college, and for several years after leaving college, J never heard 
even the name of Bidyapati, and that 1 first read Bidyapati 
in Babu Saradacharan Mitra’s edition, which is but a recent 
publication, A well-informed friend tells me that it would be 
no exaggeration to say that 99} per cent. of the educated 
men in Bengal have not read Bidyapati. But it is best to come 
to particulars. The- Sanskrit College is the most inportant 
seat of Indian learning in Bengal, and the following is the 
result of my inquiry at that College :— 


Pandit Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna, ©. I. E, Officiating Princi- 
pal, remembers to have occasionally seen bits of Bidyapati before the 
issue of Sarada’s edition. Has read a good deal more since 


the issue of this edition, Has not read the whole. fantais stanta 
AEATAA BR ATI ITI TAR FAR AF AIÈ cael SINCE 
aa Za; Ta ofan sfast crema SMAR) WAT cet 
HfeailE nes fae sya HHP my Sy ass 

Pandit Girish Chandra Vidyaratna, Professor of Sanskrit x4 


Literature and a Bengali author, knows uothing particular 
about Bidyapati’s having been a poet. Has never read any work 


of his. faatate afa fataa a fears tia Roa fog ata al 
SA ABs seq AFG ATS! 
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Pandit Madhusudan Smritiratna, Professor af Hindu Law, 
has not read any Bengali work by Bidyapati. r fata af Bo 


aia atrial yes alfa mts ofa ate y 
Pandit Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, Assistant Professor, and a 
well-known Bengali author, says he has heard of Bidyapati’s 


name, but has never read or seen any book by him. fawjtarfeq 


ata efate ATs Gua Afg ale s cafa ak 

Of seven Pandits in the college, and the librarian fa Sanskrit 
scholar, like the Pandits, and a. Bengali author), one had not, up 
to the time of my inquiry, heard Bidyapati’s name, five know 
his name only as a poet and nothing further; one read a few 
of his paddbalis some six years ago; and another has heard 
some of his paddbalis in Kirtans, but has not read any shing 
written by him. This last is the only gentleman in the College 
who has ever heard any of Bidyapati’s padabalis chaunted, with a 

ewledge of their authorship. 

Of the two lecturers in the College, both M. A, B. L.’s of 


the Calcutta University, one has read nothing of Bidyapati, and: 


the other's acquaintance with him is mainly due to Babu Sarada- 
charan’s edition. 

The High Court Bar contains the best educated body of men 

in Bengal, ‘and I am assured by a pleader of the court, that 
“most? of the pleaders have not read Bidyapati, and that ‘the few? 
that have read him, ‘most’ have read him ouly in Sarada- 
charn’s edition. I have not been able to obtain exact figures 
however. 
-~_Ridyapati’s lyrics are indeed chaunted in Western Bengal, 
where Vaishnavism largely -prevails, aud where Jayadeva’s lyrics 
are still greater favourites. Airtunias from the parts about 
Birbhum do chaunt Bidyapati’s lyrics in their Kirtans, and 
several persens have no doubt heard Bidyapati’s padabalis in 
Hirtans without knowing the name of the author. But his 
name is so little known over Bengal geverally, and his influence 
so small, that it weuld be a most extraordinary flight of rhetoric 
to say that his name is a ‘household word’ in Bengal. Tulsidas’s 
name is more known in Bengal than Bidyapati’s, and there is a 
cheap edition of Tulsidas’s Dohas in Bengali character. 

Mr. Grierson considers the test to which I subject him iu 

gard to his assertion that Bidyapati’s ‘lyrics are on the lips 
of every educated man in Behar,’ to be ‘ very unfavourable and 
unfair? It so happeus, however, that the test. is the most 
favourable fo him that it was possible for me to choose. 
T had to choose places outside the Maithil area, one within the 


85 
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Bhojpuri, arid another within the Magga portion of Behar ; as 
it so happened, that I had friends at Chhapra and Bhagalpur, ` 
who could furnish me with reliable information, and in no other two 
such places-as I wanted. Now Chhapra, being north, of the Ganges, | 
is certainly more nearly connected with the Maithili-speaking” 
population to the east, and therefore more likely to. have been 
influenced by Bidyapati’s poetry than ary ~place south of the 
Ganges. The Bhagalpur district again lies both worth and 
south of the Ganges, and occupies, therefore, both Magga and 
Maithil territory. Bhagalpur town again is on.the Ganges, 
which parts Maithil from Magga land, and Maithils are numer- 
ous in- the town itself. ‘That Bhagalpur is ‘in the extreme 

southern corner’ of Bebar, is another of Mr. Grierson’s slipshod 
` assertions, Mr. Grierson coolly ignores the statement I made 
on the authority of one of the best educated men in the Lower 
Provinces, Babu Suryanarayan Sinb, the leader of the Bhagal- 
pur bar, viz., that Bidyapati’s ‘name is quite unknown in the 
districts of Behar south of the Ganges? He would farther 
except from the class of educated Beharis, all Persian-knowing 
natives of Behar, and to make good bis position, he would per- 
force have to except most, if not all, Pandits too, for Pandits of the 
old school, as a class, look down. upon all Bhasha writers, and 
Behar has not reared up a new school of Pandits, such as we ‘now 
find in Bengal, side by side with men of the oldschool. By only 
thus excluding: from the class of ‘educated Bibaris’ all Persian- 
and Sanskrit-knowing individuals, would Mr. Grierson seek a 
basis for his position. - But who are the educated men in Behar 
who know neither Persian nor Sanskrit? As regards Mr. Grierson’s 
extremely aerial statement about quotations “and phrases from 
-Bidyapati, Mr. Grierson would be at a loss, I am afraid, if he 
had to name particular quotations and phases from Bidyapati, 
and the people, outside Mithila, who use them. It seems to me cer- 
tain that Mr. Grierson’s proposition about quotations and phrases is 
only a deductive inference from his assumption that ‘ the graceful 
lyrics of Bidyapati are on the lips of every educated man in 
Bebar. I cannot pretend to have as much knowledge of English 
as Mr. Grierson has, but from what I know of the ‘language, “it is 
by no means clear to me that he attaches any defivite meaning to 
the term ‘every educated-Bihari’” By what process again, logical 
or lingual, does he bring ‘quotations and phrases’ within the class# 
name ‘lyric ? Can a ‘single phrase, or a: number of phrases either, 
be called a lyric; or a verse or two make up a lyric? 

(7) I admit I -inadvertently used the expression ‘current 
language’ for current lingua franca. But Mr. Grierson’s ad- 
mission justifies my remarks nevertheless, Mr. Grierson admits 
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` that ‘the necessity of having a lingua franca as a means of com- 
munication with traders from all parts of India, has kept up and 
` gxtended the use of Hiudi [the term is misleading}, ‘so that in 
[irese towns and their immediate suburbs the actual language of 
the country has to a large extent fallen into disuse’ With 
extexided means of communication, surely such necessity: may well 
be. expected to.increase daily, and. thereby to strengthen the 
position of the existing lingua franca. Why seek to create by 
artificial nurture a new lingua franca, a literary ‘ Bibarf,’ that shall 
be a general medium of communication for Bhojpuris, Maithils and 
Magadbis? In accounting for the prevalence, again, of Hindustani 
as the: lingua franca ‘of the Behar towns, Mr, Grierson wholly 
ignores the historical fact of the long-continued political supremacy 
of the Muhammadans, and their overwhelming ‘influence in the 
:towns during the continuance of such supremacy, an influence 
` whose effects remain to this day, in the prevalence of Hindus- 
‘tani aud ia other matters as well. -When Muhammadan gentle- 
men in Behar talk with Hindus, the language is always Hindus- 
tani, and never Bhojpuri, or Maithil, or Magga; and Hindus 
from different districts, as stated by one of Mr. Grierson’s 
own authorities, have recourse to the same Hindustani tongue 
when they have to converse with one another. In posing 
as the champion of Behar and Beharis, Mr. Grierson loses 
sight entirely of the Behar Muhammadans, whose social and 
political importance is far larger than a mere numerical estimate 
would indicate. ‘Das Hinduon men ek Musalman’ so runs 
the Hindustani proverb, and in schools and colleges the 
average intelligence of Behari-Muhammadan is higher than that of 
Shari-Hindu ‘boys. z 
. When I first went to Behar, I was not quite twenty-five, 
and had only such practical knowledge uf the position and 
character of Indian Muhammadans as I bad gathered in Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood. What most struck me, then, in the 
constitution of Behar society, was the great social and intellec- 
tual predominance of the Muhammadan and the extreme weak- 
ness of the Brahman element; and I~have lately heard an 
acute observer remark that the Muhammdans of Behar are its 
Brahmans. Nowajust and wise. government should not lose 
sight of this, As for my Hindu countrymen, in Behar, and 
Nelswhere, it would be as unwise on their part to think of cast- 
mg aside Hindustani, which Muhammadan political ascendancy 
in India has caused to become the ungue franca of the land, 
æ 
* Says the Bengal Educational the most promising pupils in the 
Report for 1880-81, (p. 30) ‘the Patna Collegiate School,’ (p. 30}, 
Mubammadans are described as being ` 7 
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as to think of reviving thé old rigid rules of caste which the 
lofty creed of our own large-hearted and subtle-witted Buddha 
had failed to overthrow, but which the levelling faith of Islam at. 
last in a larĝe measure practically battered down ; as unwise as it 
would be for Indian Kayaths, for instance, to relinquish the social ~ 
and intellectual elevation which they owe so largely to the Mahom- 
madan regime. But as I said in my prévious paper, Hindustani 
must, with the increasing advancement of the Hindus, be in a 
large measure de-Pérsianised. 

Speaking of my ‘ hopeful prophecy’ about Hindustani, Mr. Grier- 
son tauntingly remarks that thé wish is father to the thought. 
Is the wish illegitimate ? Had Mr. Grierson been a native of India, 
instead of an Englishnian, he would certainly have thought more 
kindly of the wish. Granted the wish, why does Hindustani, 
and not Bengali, Marathi or any other Indian tongue suggest 
itself to the mind as likely to become India’s acknowledged 
lingua franca? Why, again, ddes the idea suggest itself, not 
to my mind only, but also to other minds, both native 
and European? Mr. Grierson’s own countrymen cannot be 
snspected of having any extravagant wish that some one of the 
Indian languages should become the universally accepted 
lingua franca of the country, and yet why do Mr. Beames, 
Dr. Fallon, and Mr. Keene * take nearly the same view of 
the matter as I do? If I am a dreamer, I am content to 
dream in such good company. 

Mr. Grierson says, ‘nations or tribes cannot change their 
languages by Act of Parliament, but only by the attrition of ages, 
and seldom even then.” Now, the inefficacy of Acts of Parliamebt A 
in.such matters-is a thing that Mr. Grierson only ‘believes that 
he believes,’ to quote a happy expression of Herbert Spencer’s, 
‘but does not in reality believe. Else, why should he be so 

` very eager to invoke the authority of the State in enforcing 
`“ Bihari, by which must be understood one of the Behar dialects 
raised to the dignity of a literary language, over all Behar. If 
be had no faith in State action,-how could he believe that en- 
forcement by the State of one of the Behar dialects would lead to 





* I quoted Mr. Beames atlength in Terms, speaks of Urdu as the Eng- 


my last article. Mr. Keene says— 
© During this period originated the 
Urdu language, an application of 
. Western Prakrit to the use of all 
classes, which is still growing, and 
which promises to become the lingua 
franca of the whole peninsula.” C 
R., October 1882, p. 182., Dr. Fallon, 
in the Dissertation prefixed to his 
Dictionary of Law and Vommercial 


lish of India, and compares the Urdu 
of’ the present day to English as it, 
was before there was a thorough 
fusion between the Saxon and_tife 
Norman-French elements, and when 
the latter element was super-abun- 
dant. Having no copy of this dic- 
tionary by me at present, I give this 
last reference from memory. 
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its being ‘rapidly adopted by the educated classes,’ a process 
not certainly to be called a result of ‘ the attrition of ages.”.It wasonly 
‘because ‘the attrition of ages’ had caused Hindustani to become 
the lingua franca of the Behar towns that Government, in the first 
“instance, could thinkof making Hindustani the langnage of courts and 
schools: [f what Mr. Grierson contends for, is the result which 
natural forces tend to produce, he may well wait for that result 
to come abort in due course; and the State would then in pro- 
per time have to act in deference to the people’s wish. Why not 
maintain the status quo till a large proportion of the Behar people 
come tohave sufficient enlightenment to understand these mat- 
ters aright, when, under the system af local freedom about to 
be inaugurated, local communities would-be free to move for a 
change af school languagé, and court Janguage too? Why 
create an official ‘Bihari’ by Government initiation and Govern- 
b gent patronage, when, to quote the Munger ( Monghyr) Zamin- 
Nar, whom Mr. Grierson quotes in support of his position, ‘the 
Tirhoot men have a language peculiar to their own district, and 
so have the Maggaha and Bhojpore (sic) men, &c.” Another of 
Mr. Grierson’s authorities, a Deputy Magistrate and-a Shahabad 


man says :—‘ As a rule, all the Biharis [ Bebar Muhammadans are’ 


evidently left out of the category], high or low, both men and 
- women, speak their own provincial dialect, 7.¢, Bhojpúrí, Tir- 
hutí, or Magahi. Both the sexes of the higher classes in their 
mutualintercourse use the dialect peculiar to their own district, Even 
the Kayasths, who as a class receive a regular training in Persian and 
Urdú from their-childhood and leave their homes at an early age in 
~.search of employment in distant districts, talk in the dialect of 
their native district, with. their families, servants and friends be- 
longing tothesame district. It is only in their intercourse with 
Muhammadans, residents of other districts, and people with whom 


they are not familiar, although belonging to the same district, ` 
that they converse in Urdt....It is a remarkable fact that unedu-” 


cated Bíbaris of the Brahman, Rajput, and Bhuinhar classes, 
in their intercourse with strangers, speak a mixture of Urdú 
and their own provincial dialect.” No evidence could ‘more con- 
clusively show that the Behar people recognise no community 
between Bhojpuri, Magga and Maithili, and that the Hindustani 
mis the lingua franca of the Bihar Hindus of the upper castes, “Even 
uneducated Brahmans, &c., have to speak it, though they necessarily 
maple with it largely their own provincial grammar and provincial 
terms, Not only Brahmans, Rajputs, and Bhuinhais, ‘but Kahars, 
Mallahs, and other low caste men, if they seek service away from 
home, or visit distant parts of the country, do pick up. Hindustani, 
as I can say from personal knowledge... There are others who 


# : 
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understand it without being able to speak it. Not only is Hindustani 
thus generally used as x lingua franea in Behar, but it is so also 
in the Chutia Nagpore Division. I have never yet met a Lobar- 
dagga Dhaugar, and I have met numbers, who has not been abld 
-to express himself with perfect ease in Hindustani. I have latel 

had an opportunity of hearing a Palamow Kahar speak with his mas- 
ter, the Munsif of Palamow (since transferred), and Hindustani was the 
language used. I spoke to the man myself, and found. be could speak 
it with perfect. ease, and further learnt from his master that Hin- 
dustani was the current lingua franca in Palamow, though among 
themselves different classes of people spoke their own peculiar boli 
I have had exceptionally good opportunities of talking with mea 
of the Mallah caste, and bave invariably found that the men could 
all speak Hindustani, though among themselves they used their own 
boli. Mr. Grierson is entirely in error in saying that Hindustani is 
known in Behar as French is known in England. Hindu gentlemen 
and lower orders of Hindus in Behar learn to speak Hindustani i 

addition to their respective vernaculars by the mere force of their Sur- 
roundings, underihe pressure of actual intercourse,* and not from books 
and teachers, as French is learnt in England. Colloquial Hindustani 
is picked up in the same way iv Bengal by upper and middle class 
Hindus, and by such lower class people as have much intercourse with 
Hindustani-speakers. So faras my own knowledge goes, and so far as 
I have been able to learn on enquiry from others, there are no upper or 
middle class Bengalis, living in towns, or in considerable villages not 
far away from towns, who are not able to speak Hindustani on the 
commonest topics. They may speak such incorrect Hindustani as 


not understood or spoken anywhere in Bengal as Hindustani is, and 
this in spite of the closer affinity of Bengali to these dialects. 

I have no pretensions to any regular knowledge of the three Be- 
har dialects, Bhojpuri, Maithil and Magga; and of the three, Bhojpuri 
is the only one that J have heard much spoken. But from the 
examples given on pp. 20, 21 of Babu Radhikaprasanna Mukazji’s 
first pamphlet and in Dr.. Hoernle’s grammar, F nay, from the 





* Kayath lads learn their Urdi, 
not from books but from conversa- 
tion with their miya jis, who teach 
them the rudiments of Persian. 

+ Dr. Hoernle says that ‘in the 
formation of the past tense, Maithili 
agrees very closely with Bengali, 
while it differs widely from the E. H.” 
(pp. VIII, IX, Intro, Gaud. Gram.) 


I suppose he cannot have changed his 
view in respect of this practical point.. 
Again, on p. 344, the Maithili and Ẹ 

H. ( Bhojpuri) old pres. indic. forms 
(which have ‘assumed the seise 
of a habitual past’) are given as 
follows :— Maith, ecbhi, echhen, e 
achhi with pls. echhi echhf, e athi.— 
E H. afmlon, avlés, aflti with pls. ila, 


a 


wie 
w 
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very doubt Dr. Hoernle felt as to whether Maithili should be 
sonsidered an E. H. or a Bengali dialect, itis clear to me that the 
differences between the Behar dialects are considerable ; and in the 
absence, therefore, of defiuite data as to the degree of their mutual 
‘ntelligibikity,l am unableto attach much importance to Mr. Grierson’s 
ipse diait, that the dialects are mutally intelligible to the masses, 
What opportunities has Mr, Grierson had of hearing Maithils belong-. 
ing to the ‘masses’ talk with. Bhojpuris and Magadhis belong- 
ing to the ‘masses?’ It will not do again to take the ‘masses’ on 
the borderland of each dialect-area. No doubt the degree of mutual 
intelligibility is greater among these dialects than between these dia- 
lects, on the one hand, and Hindustani on the other. The fact, how- 
ever, that Hindu Maithil, Magadbi and Bhojpuri gentlemen, 
when they speak to one another, speak Hindustani and do not 
speak each his own dialect, goes a great way against the mutual 
intelligibility theory of Mr. Grierson. If the dialects are matu- 
ally intelligible to the masses, they ought to be much more 
“ot gentlemen, who must possess higher intelligence and greater 
knowledge. Men belonging to the masses would generally use, each 
his own dialect, because they are unable to speak the town lingua 
franca ; and, the dialects being sufficiently similar, this would be 
no absolute bar to intercourse. Even if the- point of mutual 
intelligibility were to be fully conceded to Mr. Grierson, the right of 
Government to artificially create a literary language that could 
be a common ground for Bhojpuris, Maithils, and Magadhis can 
by no meavs be sustained. Such artificial creation would be an 
act of despotism, the like of which no one could ever venture to 
propose in Europe er America, When North-Western Germany, on 
to Lubeck, became a part of Napoleon’s Empire, and Hamburg be- 
came the capital of the French department of Bouches d’ Elbe, 
suppose that Napoleon had divided his empire into three con- 
federated States, France (with the Rhine for her boundary), aud 
Italy, and Hollamd' (with the annexed German territory incor- 
porated with her), and that, with a view to morally detaching the 
annexed German population from Germany, and attaching it to the 
northern appendage to his empire, Holland, he had decreed 
that, the vernacular of the annexed territory being more nearly 
allied to the Dutch of Holland than to literary German, Dutch 
was to be enforced in the annexed territory to the exclusion of 








‘ 

lah, avlén. From Babu Radhika’s 
first pamphlet 1 give a single ex- 
ample. H. Tūr kyā kabte ho= 
(what are you saying)=Tihen ki 
kahichh ( Bhagalpore dialect)==Tun kā 
kah ha ( Patna dialect)=Ton (toh) 


ki kahai ( kahait Fem. kahiti) chhah 
(Maithili. ) A comparison among 
themselves of the grammatical forms 
given in Babu Radikha’s second pam- 
phlet discloses certain inaccuracies, 
and so I do not quote any of them. 


es 
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the latter tongue. How would the-public opinion of Europe have 
received the despot’s mandate? Let. us take again another case, 
Holland and Belgium remained politically united from 1815 to, 
1830, and the Dutch and Flemish languages differ but slightly‘ 
from each other. * “Yet no one ever thought of imposing Dutch 
upon the Flemings. Hanover remained united to the crown of 
Great Britain, though not to Great Britain, from 1714 to 1837, 
‘and this union was of some use to the latter country in -the 
matter of mercenary soldiers that she got from Germany. No. 
one ever thought, however, of cementing the union by enforcing 
English in Hanover, though the dialect of Hanover is more nearly 
allied to English than to High German, and we haye it on the 
high authority of Dr. Max Müller that the language of the 
Hanoverian sea-board, as of Holland and Flanders, is intelli- 
gible to English sailors, who must come under the category of 
‘the masses,’+ But India is not Europe, and hence Mr, Griersovu’s as- 
tounding proposal of enforcing one of the Behar dialects over all- 
Behar. There can be no question but that in Mithila, Magadh 
and the Bhojpur country, the dialect of each tract would be an 
easier medium for imparting popular instruction than any of the 
other two kindred dialects, or Hindustani, and hence, as I said 
in my previous paper, it may reasonably be maintained that 
‘Maithili, Magga and Bhojpuri should be the vehicle of popular 
‘instruction in Behar, each over its own area, Why not carry 
things as far as that? It is as easy to compile school books in any 
one of the dialects as in the other two. The Maharaja of Darbhanga 
has lately undertaken to have the whole of the Ramayan trans- 
lated into Maithili, This does not look like readiness on the 
part of the Maithili-speaking population to allow their bol7~te™ 
be supplanted by Bhojpuri or Magga. Bhojpuri again is the * 
` most widely spoken, and, on the whole, the.strongest of the E. H. 
dialects.{ The Bhojpuri area, too, has its Mabarajas, whose local 
attachment would induce them to back up Bhojpuri as naturally 





* “Nearly akin to the English, 
and still’ more nearly akin to the 
‘Frisian. on its northern, and the 
Platt-Deutsch of Westphalia on its 
eastern frontier, is the Dutch of 
Holland, of- which the Flemish of 
Belgium is only a modification.” 
--Latham’s English Language, bth 
Ed, p. 167, 

7 “ We know that the Saxons, the 
Angles, and Jutes, came from the 
_ Continent, and that their descendants 
along the northern coast of Germany 
still speak Low: German, or Nieder- 


Deutsch, which in the harbours of 
Antwerp, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
has been mistaken by many an. Eng- 
lish sailor for a corrupt English 
dialect.”.—-Lectures on the Stience of 
Language, First Series, 8rd Ed., pp. 
177-178. A 

ł “Among the various E. H£ 
dialects... the Bhojpuri is the most 
important..... It must be consider- ` 
ed the typical dialect of the E. H.”— 
Hoernle’s. Gaudian Grammar, In- 
troduction, p: VILL 
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as the ldcal attachment of the Darbhanga Maharaja has in- 
duced him to come forward ‘as the patron, of- Maithili, If 
Government would be justified, by a despotic exercise of authority, 
in creating an official litera ary ‘Bihari’ language, why not exercise 
the same despotic authority i in a more widely beneficent way—a 
course for which the previous Mubammadan rule has hal pepe eed ed 
the country —i. e., help the further spread of Hindustani and endea- * 
vour, besides, to obliterate the differences between Hindi and 
Urdu. Sir George Campbell, who saw into these things with 
extraordinary insight, in abolishing Urdn as the language of the 
law courts in Behar, ordered that the court language was thence- 
fértli to be Hindustani, 2. e., a language neither distinctively Urdu 
nor distinctively, Hindi, but a common platform on which Muham- 
madans and Hindus could meet, 

It may be argued that the exigencies of admivistration—the 
protection of the ryot—require that there should be a literary 

ihari’ language. I reply, that these requirements would be 
fully met if, while Hindustani remained the recognised court 
language, to which it has the best claim, as beiig the lingua franca 
of the province, and the common ground on which Hindus 


and Muhammadans meet, the officers of Government in Mithila. 


were required to know Maithili, those in Magadh to know 
Magga, and those in Bhojpuri territory to know Bhojpuri. It 


may be.said that under the existing system of transfers from . . 


district to district, this would impose a too heavy burden on 
the officers, in that they should have to learn now this, 
and now that language. But the Government of India has lately, 
most wisely, as I humbly think, resolved on stopping the frequency 
of transfers. Further action in this direction seems to be necessary 
in the interests of the country. It is precisely those officers that 
have lived longest in any of the natural ethnic divisions of the 
country that have identified themselves most with the ethnic group 
inhabiting that particular division, Mr. Ravenshaw in Orissa, and 
Colonel Tod in Rajasthan, may be mentioned as notable instances. 
Political divisions in India would best be on the basis of language 
and popular tradition. Such political creations as the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras, the North-West Provinces, the Ceutral 
Provinces, the Lower Provinées, and Behar, having no root in popu- 
jar tradition and feeling, do vot warm the heart, rouse-no strong 
Aa feeling, and want in consequence the elements of permanency 
about them. Bombay should naturally break up into Maharash- 
tra, Gujrat and Sindh ; Madras into’ Telingana. Dravida, Karnata 
and Malaya; and Behar into Mithila, Magadh and Bhojpur, the 
last going over to the Bhojpur of the west ; -and the iuterests of 
administration and of British officers engaged i in the administration 
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. 2 ; 
‘would be alike secured if such officers were, as far as possible, 
and without any prejudice to’ their claims, to promotion, confined 
to one language-area. Few have the special turn for the acquisi- 
tion of languages that characterises” Mr. Grierson and certain othex 
officers in the service, and men of moderate linguistic aptitudes 
would take it as a boon not to have to learn more than one or two 
Indian vernaculars, Officers with special aptitudes for acquiring 
languages might at their own request be moved fiom province to 
province, and transfers might also be made as a punishment, Trans- 
fers made otherwise entail expense and prevent the growth of a 
feeling of local attachment, such as could make Colonel Tod look 
‘upon Mewar as his country, ae 
To return to the particular requirements of Behar. Mithila 
and Magadh are proud and classic names in Indian history, and 
no Hindu who has a reverence for the past of his country, can 
wish that such names should be overshadowed and obliterated by- 
the Muhammadan Behar, which, as a designation for the whole’ 
province, is as much a foreign creation as the Madras and Bombay 
(the Presidencies) of the English, and the Hugli river of European 
nations generally. 

Let us suppose that the Bengal and the. Indian Governments 
.adopted Mr. Grierson’s view, and enforced an official ‘ Bihari’ in 
thie law-courts and schools in Behar. The Governments could not 
in consistency stop here. Bengali would have to be enforced in 
Orissa, * and most-certainly in Assam, or, alternatively, Assamese in 
Assamese Sylhet ; and an official W. Hindi, + more nearly approxi- 
mating to all the lingua rustica of the North-West Provinces 
than Hindustani does, would have to be manufactured and enforced, 
there, at least in all village schools, for Hindustani is the langwige 
of the towns only of the North-West Provinces, and villages within 
even two or three miles of Delhi and Agra speak their own rustic dia~ 
lect, though villagers visiting towns speak Hindustani as well,~are 
in fact do-bhashis, as almost all, if not all, Hindu gentlemen in 
Behar are. For aught we know, some future philologer may dis- 
cover more than one type of language $ in the vernaculars of the wes- 
tern parts of the North-West Provinces, and then on Mr. Grierson’s 
principle, there would be room for the manufacture of a third liter- 
ary language. All hasty action—action based on ‘insufficient light’ 
is to be deprecated. Well may we, in India, exclaim, with Matthey, 








.% © An Oriya can generally un- of speech current in the Hindi area : 
derstand what is said. to him in Ben- viz, the H. Hindi or’ Urdu, the 

gali.”—Beames’s Comparative Gram- W. Hindi, and the B, Hindi.” 

mar of the Modern Aryan languages $ The two ablest inquirers in the 

of India, pp. 108, 109. field, Dr. Hoernle and Mr. Beames, ` 

+ In a passage already quoted are notat one on every point con- 
from Dr. Hoernle, he maintains nected with the affiliation of the 
“ that there are three different forms Aryan vernaculars of India, 
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` A 3 : : 
Arnold, “ What if rough and coarse action, ill-caleulated action, 
action with insufficient light, is;.and has been, for a long time, our 
bane*?” In the present instance, again, aetion on` the part ‘of 
Government in the direction pointed ont by MY. Grierson, would 
not only alienate the Muhammadan population, but would make 
Hindus suspect that the British-rulers of India. were pursuing the 
old Roman policy of divide et impera. es 

To many, besides Mr. Grierson, my conception of the future of 
Hindustani will no doubt appear a wild one. It is necessary, 
therefore, I should explain myself further in regard to it, The 
progress of knowledge, in India, will inevitably create a na- 
tional feeling among Indians,* and further industrial develop- 
ment, with increased facilities for communication, will bring 
about a more extended intercourse among the people of the 
different parts of the country, and, as caste-feeling grows 
weaker, intermarriage, too. This. will mevitably strengthen the 
Position of Hindustani, which is already in a large measure the 
lingua franea of the country. Surely, it would be easier and 
more consistent with self-respect to use the native Hindustani as 
a general means of inter-provincial communication thah to.use the 
foreign English, Already do Indian Muhammadans, in all parts 
of India, consider themselves as one people, and the language of the: 
Muhammadan nobility and gentry everywhere is Hindustani, When 
a national feeling grows up, Hindus and Muhammadans, despite 
difference of religion, would inevitably be welded together into one 
people, as Celt and Saxon and Norman have been in the 
British Islands. Let us see what turn things are likely to take 
in Bengal (the part of India with which Iam most familiar) 
when a national feeling developes itself. The Hindus of Bengal 
must see that Bengal cannot stand isolated from the rest of 
the Indian world, and that in respect of language Bengal is 








* Culture and Anarchy, 2nd Ed. 
page 49. E ha 

+ Mr. R C. Dutt, a member of- 
the service to which Mr, Grierson 
belongs, has the following in the 
Preface to his Shatabarsha :— 


are all regarded as fellow-countrymen 
and brothers. Among the countless 
multitudes of India, day by day, a 
friendly feeling, an intimate rela- 
tionship has been growing up ; day 
by day the people of India have 


Fifty years ago the inhabitants of 
Bengal looked upon Bengal alone as 
Ke country, In consequence of half 


a éentury’s good education (ara) 
and other events (agi gPa more 


liberal sentiments display themselves 
at the present day. Every well edu- 
cated Bengali now regards all India 
as his country. The Maratha, the Raj- 
put, the North-West man, and the Sikh 


been forming themselves-into a na- 
tion, So far as the small ability of the 
writer can accomplish, it is attempt- 
ed to strengthen this liberal creed 


(Sata faga). 

Mr. Grierson calls me a foreigner 
in respect. of Behar. Against such 
language I must, in the name of all 
educated Indians, strongly protest. 
Every educated Indian regards all 
India as his country. ‘ 
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divided against herself, iñ that half the population consists of 
Muhammadans who own no allegiance to Sanskritisedl Bengali, 
which is the literary language of the Hindus eof Bengal, “and 
which arrogates $0 itself the exclusive name of- Bengali,” “just as 
Persianised Hindi or Urdu arrogates to itself the exclusive namg 
of Hindustani. The Musalman nobility and gentry of Bengal do 
habitually speak Hindustani, and lower class Mubammadans are, 
many of them, do-bhushis, speaking habitually Musalmani-Bengali 
(which i is their vernacular), and Hindustani also, when there is occa- 
sion for it. The amount of intercourse between Bengalis and 
-Hindustanis, already so large, must necessarily in the future receive 
immense development. Under such circumstances, where is the 
improbability of Bengali being ultimately relegated to a position 
analogous to that of Flemish in Flanders, while Hindustani assumes 
the place held by French in the same country? There have been in- 
stances in the world, ere this, of cultivated ‘languages dying out or 
retreating to a position of inferiority before some other tongues 
Such cultivated languages as Sanskrit, Greek and Latin have 
died out. Saxon was a cultivated language at the date of the 
Norman conquest. The langue d'oc was even a more highly culti- 
vated tongue than the iavgue doil to which it snecumbed, 
Several of the Italian dialects have been cultivated, but they 
have all been overshadowed by the ‘soft bastard Latin’ of Tus- 
` cany. And what again iş this mighty Bengali literature which, it 
is supposed, cannot recede to a subordinate ‘position. It is only i in 
novels and. poetry that it has attained a high standard of merit ; 
and even here the Bengali estimate (and we have no other) of 
this class of literature must naturally be largely influenced by. 
‘the patriotic bias? In other respects, Bengali literature, so Tar 
from approximating to a European, scarcely comes up to even a 
Hispano-American or a Brazilian, staudard, asa glance at Triibner’s 
Literary Record would shew, The only other literature in 
Bengali, besides poetry and novels, consists of school-books and 
newspapers. I by no means undervalue such literature as we 
have. I believe the cultivation that Bengali and other Indian 
vernaculars have been receiving will ultimately be of service to all 
‘India, Every one of the Aryan vernaculars in India will be a 
feeder to Hindustani, which bas no objection to borrow from 
any source. Bengali literature, however, like other Indian ver, 
macular literatures, is a purely local literature. It cannot iff 
fluénce other parts of India, much less countries out of {ndis 


~ 





* The catalogue of books, &e., pub- Musalmani- Bengali :— 

lished in the “Appendix to the Cal- “There is a “largér admixture of 
outta Gazette for the 23rd August Bengali words in this book than is 
1882, has the following on page 93 commonly met with in Musalmani- 
about the Haft Payakar, a book in Bengali works.” 
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It is_ not poetry, or novels, or school-books, however good in their : 
“way such things may be, that can ‘cause a literature to be 
-prized abroad. If there were nò progressive séiéntific and philo- 
geophical literature in English, Germans and. Frenchmen would 
have eared less to learn English than they now do, and Tennyson 
and Georgé Eliot, great though the intrinsic valtie of their writ- 
ings, would have had far fewer readers on the Continent than they 
now have Bengal and Maharashtra are the parts of India where 
the Indian mind is at present most active. Now, Bengali literature, 
or Marathi literature, depending for its cultivation on Bengalis or 
Marathas only, could not acquire the strength which Hindustani 
literature could, if Bengalis, Marathas, Hindustanis, Panjabis, all 
contributed to its growth. Unless there is such intellectual co- 
operation from all parts of India, each of the Indian vernacu- 
lars must remain weak and overshadowed by English; and. Indians 
speaking or writing for all India, or for the world, must speak 
or write in English. Such. practical acknowledgment of Eng- 
and’s intellectual leadership must under any circumstances con- 
fins long, but in tne nature of things, Indians must aspire af- 
ter ultimate intellectual independence, and must seek to speak 
to the world, through the medium of an Indian tongue, rather 
than through the medium of English. F should exhort those of 
my countrymen in Bengal, who advocate the extension of Benge > 
al over Orissa and Assam, to consider whether the extension 
of Hindustani over Bengal would not be nearly as easy and 
very much more beneficial from the point-of view of both 
Indian and Bengali interests. Those who wish to draw Uriyas 
into the Farger current of Bengali life ought to be prepared to 
“be~ drawn into the still larger current of Indian life, and to 
help the development of. such life. It is the predominance of- 
.Ordu, the prevalent notion that Urdu is Hindustani, that has 
prevented the growth of the conception that it would be best for 
Tndia’s interests to adopt Hindustani as her national lingua 
franca. But Hindustani is not synonymous with Urdu. It 
stands on a sufficiently wide basis to be able to absorb and domineer’ 
at least all the Aryan vernaculars of India. If the British Gov- 
ernment set about creating an Indian nation, as it has created an# 
Indian expire, and managed the.matter froma native point éf view, 
there can benodoubt thatit would seek to gradually elevate Hindustani | l 
to the „position that English. and Hindustani together now. « 
< occupy in the country: Would not Hindustani in such’a cage">. 
gain ground every where in India, and the ether Indian: lan-. 
guages fall into a subordinate position if relation to it? And, then, - 
the worshippers of things that be, who now think it absurd and - 
impertinent that any: Indian. should talk of: Indian unity under 
the banner of Hindustani, would come. to recognise the altered. 
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state of things as one extremely natural. Mr. Beames very 
eautiously says, that what he thinks to be the probable future of 
the Aryan vernaculars of India, cannot-be predicted with certainty, 
for the matter hinges on political cireamstances which ne. man cani 
foresee. But from the progress that equitable feeling, and 
consequent politieal liberalism, have been making all over the 
civilised world, and pre-eminently in England, it may, I humbly 
think, be safely surmised that England will day by day treat 
India more and more largely on the prineiple of do as you 
would be done by, and that she will train her up, as fast as prac- 
ticable, to be a self-governing member of a confederated British 
Empire. In an enlightened and self-governing India, the 
position of Hindustani cannot be other than what Mr. 
Beames predicts.. ` . 

- In conclusion, I have to-say, that I do not intend to carry on this 
controversy any further im the pages of the Caleutia’ Review. E 
have ‘said enough, I think, to convince alk competent and un- 
prejudiced men that Mr. Grierson’s proposal. for the én- 
forcement of one of the Bebar dialects over all Behar is utterly 
unjustifiable: The present paper may be fitly concluded 
with a very pertinent extract from Latham’s. English Language 
(5th ed., p. 899.) - AE: ` i 

“The question as to whether the Lowland Seotch be a 
dialect of the English or a separate and independent lao- 
guage, is a verbal, rather than a real one. Reasons for 
considering the Scotch and Euglish as dialects of one and 
the same language lie in the fact of their contiguous dialects 
being mutually intelligible. Reasons for calling one a 
dialect of the other depend upon causes other than philé- 
logical. e. g., political preponderance, literary development, 
and the like, Reasons for treating the Scotch as a separate 
substantive language lie in the extent to which it has the 
qualities of a regular cultivated tongue, and a separate sub- 
stantive literature, partially separate and substantive at the 
present time, wholly separate and substantive in the times an- 
terior to the union of the crowns, and in the hands of Wyntoun, 
Blind Harry, Dunbar and Lindsay. ” 

. All India has been united into one empire by England’s might, 
and it may be allowed to patriotic Indians to hope that, as 
knowledge spreads in the country, andas the recent national 
policy. inaugurated by our truly noble Viceroy developes itself, 
the Aryan vernaculars of India, which are now ‘wholly separate 
and substantive,’ may gradually become only ‘partially’ so, and 
that they, as well'as the non-Aryan vernaculars,; may all eventually 
assume a relation of subordination to Hindustani, such as Scotch, 
Gaelic, Welsh, Maux and Erse now bear to English. 
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ART. V.—THE TRAVANCORE-COCHIN ARBITRATION... x4 
(Independent Section.) __ A ae 
“THE most valuable, as also the:most indisputable blessing ’ 
which British rule has conferred on India is internal péace, ,:™. 
This, the most cavilling critic cannot deny, Neither in pre-historic, ` 
nor in comparatively modern times, did the vast continent-ever 
enjoy such tranquillity, as it does, under British supremacy. The 
hundreds of chiefs, petty and great of the land, knew-no other 
object of life than war and pillage. War is a normal institution 
according to the earliest of Hindu books; and a distinct warrior 
caste, the Kshetriyas, has all along been recognised. The first 
duty of a new king is, they tell us, Dig-jaya, the conquest 
of land. Yudhisthira, the eldest of the Pandavas, sent his four 
brothers and Krishna himself to accomplish Dig jaya, prelimi- 
darily to the Rajastya Yajna, ug 

The perpetual strife, rapine and bloodshed of the Mahomedan 
rule are matter of history. Hngland’s struggle of a century in 
India, ever directed by an unerring singleness of purpose, from 
the battle of Plassey to the final re-occupation of Delhi and 
Lucknow in 1857-58, has given internal peace to two hundred 
millions of mankind. Every Indian Chief, great or small, is a 
feudatory vassal of Queen Victoria, and cannot go'to war with 
his neighbours, but must be content with the intervention of the 
paramount power in the settlement of international claims. The . 
arbitration of the sword has given place to civil adjudications, 
-By- the very nature of things these adjudications must always 
be numerous, aud the principles that guide them, and the 
manner in which they are carried out, must form a subject 
of importance to the public. There has been lately such an 
arbitration in the extreme south of the Indian Peninsula to. 
which we propose to call the attention of our readers in the 
following pages. 

The southernmost point of India, is, as every school-boy 
knows, Cape Comorin. But perhaps every school-boy does not ° 
as clearly know, that Cape Comorin is situated in the ‘small, 
but fertile and flourishing native State of Travancore. “The 
present territorial configuration of that State developed itself: ` 
in the eighteenth century, and almost contemporaneously * 
with, and under circumstances not dissimilar to, those of the `. 
growth of the British power in India, Raja Marténda Varma 
succeeded to a heritage as thorny as it was poor. The feeble 
rule of a series of his predecessors had fostered the greed of the 
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surrounding chieftains and the turbulance of internal malcontents 
to such an extent that their kingdom was almost a misnomer, and 
their authority little better than a mockery. But Mártáüda Varma 
was one of those. whom the world produées but at rare intervals. 
He was born to command and to conquer. He had the best of 
schooling—that of hatdship.. He had the best of teachers—foes, 
He was served by one of the ablest of ministers, Sully did not 
serve Henry LV. of France more ably and faithfully than R&émaiya 
did Martanda Varma. “The Baron de Rosny was the very man 
to remedy this state of ‘matters; rude, obstinate and haughty, 
but at the same time resolute, active, indefatigable, wholly de- 
voted to his master’s interests,’ Ramaiya was ‘unrelenting, un- 
spairing, and often, unscrupulous to his master’s enemies; but 
his self was merged completely in that of his master. He was 
as fearless in the Council-room as he was-in the battle- field. 
With such a minister at his right hand, and with’ a -strong 
will, abiding -patience, atid indomitable courage, the’ Réja not 
only won back what his predecessors had lost, but subjugated; 
one after another, the neighbouring chiefs who were a perpetual 
source of trouble; His conquests northward absorbed ultimately. 
the domains of all the chiefs interlying his own territories and 
those of the Raja. of Cochin, The subjugated chiefs sunk 
to the level of pensionaries, and, the Raja of Travancore 
succeeded to their rights, political and hierarchical. - 

Here we should pause a while to examine briefly the origin and 
nature of those hierarchical rights. According to all legends and. 
‘all available evidence, the Malabar coast was populated by Aryan 
emigrants from the “Eastern side of the Ghauts. It is equally a 
fact that the. priestly class not only predominated among the 
emigrants, but actually monopolised the whole of the land of 
their adoption to themselves, the rest of the emigrant popula- 
tion being their “drawers of,water and hewers of ” wood”—their 
serfs, or at the most, their tenants-at-will, But to stereotype the 

configuration of a society for all time to come is as much an 
impossiblity -as to fix that of the clouds in the sky. Aggrega- 
tions. and segregations of power, influence and wealth, must ever 
and anon go on under the guidance of the universal law of struggle 
for existence and survival of the best. Those priests are the 
wisest, and consequently the most powerful, who, without directly 
arrogating secular power to themselves, can’ bring into the meshes 
of their moral influence, those in whose hands. that universal 
law places. such power. The ecclesiastics of the Malabar coast 
knew this ag instinctively as the ecclesiastics of Rome. But 
they had the additional advantage of having something more 
solid than benedictions and indulgences to. confer upon their 
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political stewards—viz., the sovereignty of the land which ex-. | 


clusively belonged to them. ‘They were equally wise and far-sight-’- 


edin another step they took. They foresaw that the halo of 
sanctity which encircled themselves might not be proof against‘ 
wihe gradual degeneracy of religious feelings which time must 
produce, and the consequent encroachment upon their supre- 
‘macy in the land. And they constitutionalised that sanctity, 
‘by demising large. tracts of land and their revenues -to 


1 


certain temples built and consecrated by them. Men who would’ m 


not hesitate to rob a priest may still hesitate to commit sacrilege: 
on an-object of general religious worship, Of these temples 
the priests assumed the proprietory wardenship. Almost every 
temple of note had a synod of these priestly wardens. They in- 
vited the leading layman or chief to a membérship of the synod, 
and entrusted to him the stewardship of the whole temple domain 
subject “to. their superior authority. Thus arose these rich 
temples. hus arose the sovereignities of the Malabar coast. 
We. would ask the reader to remember this distinctly, for we shall 
have occasion to recur toit furthér on. To say that the temples 
were endowed by the sovereigus would be to put the cart before 
the horse. The sovereiguty or supreme stewardship over the 
temple was termed, in the Malayalam dialect, Koilma sthanam., 
It ‘often occurred, in the process of. time, that these chiefs had 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of one superior chief; but, ex- 
cept when expressly stipulated to the contrary, the minor chiefs 
did not abdicate one iota of their own sovereignty over the tem- 
ple domains. Their relative position to the Suzerain was exactly 
that of the ruling Indian Princes to the Queen-Empress. 

Let us now return from this digression. We have said that the 
Raja of Travancore had conquered all the minor chiefs aud brought 
his frontier in contact with that of Cochin. Several of these 
chiefs possessed temple domains and sovereign rights over them 
within the geographical limits of “the Cochin Raja’s territories, 
By right of conquest the Raja of Travancore acquired these pos- 
sessious and rights of the vanquished chiefs. If Cochin- were the 
Suzerain of those chiefs, as she has been latterly contending, she 
wofully failed in the duty of a Suzerain. Imagine,a French army 
landing at Pondicherry and marching to Hyderabad and wrest- 
‘ing his territories from the Nizam, aud the British authorities. 

looking upon it complacently all the while. If Cochin relies upon 

\the strength of this plea of suzerainty, she must take credit for 
this incredible infatuation likewise. But the fact is, Cochin, if she 
had suzerainty, was by uo means in a position to fulfil its duties, 


‘The Rajas- of Cochin cláim lineal descent from Cheramdn y. 


Perumal, the most powerful of the foreign kings, who, according 
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to legendary accounts, was elected and invited to rule the land 
by the Brahmimical lords. The Jews of Cochin possess a deed 
of grant of certain privileges said to bear the sign manual of 
Cheréman Perumal, We need not grudge Cochin all this mythi- 
cal glory; but time had given rude jerks to the political kalei- 
doscope. The Zamorin had ‘become all powerful ; and when Vasco 
de Gama set his foot on the Indian soil, the might and fame of 
the Zamorin were only inferior to those of the Badishah of Del- 
hi. Cochin existed by- the mere sufferance of the Zamorin. In 
the sixth decade of the-eighteenth century, the Zamorin invaded 
Cochin. Raji Mártánda Varmá of Travancore had died, and been 
succeeded by his even more famous nephew, Rama Varma. Co- 
chin sought his aid in repelling the Zamorin’s invading force, and . 
he gave this effectually. Such aid is, however, never rendered 
and never can be rendered by one State to another, without stipulat- 
ing for some counter-benefit, Accordingly, Cochin ceded to Tra- 
vancore certain tracts of her territory adjoining the then frontier- 
line of Travancore, and these form the four or five of the northern- 
most taluks of Travancore. l 

It isa notorious feature of human ‘transactions that cessions 
made in the hour of sore need, however just and bond fide, are 
repented of afterwards ; and that the ceder, under better circum- 
stances, never leaves a stone unturned to recover them if possible, 
Cochin was exactly in such a situation. She looked to the ceded 
taluks and to the temple domains acquired by ‘Travancore by 
right of conquest, or by voluntary surrender by the temple 
synods, no less wistfully than France did to Savoy and Nice. 
Every loop-hole in the verbiage of the treaties and engagements, 
every legal quibble, every oversight-or petty indiscretion of minor” 
administrative agents, was laid hold of and claims ‘built thereon. 
Boundary disputes are proverbially .prolific and complicated 
everywhere in the world; aud, when the boundary line marks out 
a tract of territory which in its entirety belonged at one time to an 
adjoinining State, they are far more so, Thus there have been 
between Travancore and Cochin, during nearly a century, two 
sets of disputes—one regarding the sovereignty over temple 
domains, and the other regarding the boundary line. Ever since 
the direct and close counexion of these two States by subsidiary 
alliance with the British Government, these disputes have been 
the subject of enquiry by successive Political Agents down fromg 
Colonel Colin Macaulay, and, in a few instances, by the Govert- 
ments of India and of Madras. But decisions were piecemeal .; and 
the States continued appealing and protesting irrespectively of 
their conclusiveness. 

The Duke of Buckingham seriously turned his attention to this 
question when he was Governor of Madras, Whatever place 
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history may assign to the Duke in the ranks of Indian statesmen, 
he was a thorough Englishman, honest to the core, and had the 
courage of his opinions. Early in his Governorship he observed 
‘this unsatisfactory state of things, and made up his mind to effect 
a settlement which should be final. The plan which first sug- 
gested itself to him was a mediation; and the Madras Govern- 
ment instructed its local Agent, the Resident, to effect it. Mr. 
Jobn Child Hannyngton was then Acting Resident. His plan 
was to call a conference of the Dewans or Ministers of the two 
States, with their advisers and records, to hear them and ex- 
amine the records, and to decide the several disputed questions. 
Quilon, with its spacious, though old fashioued, “ Residency,” and 
its surpassingly charming lake scenery, which'no Scotchman can 
contemplate without being intuitively reminded of his own high- 
lands, was fitly chosen as the place of rendezvous. ‘The Plenipo- 
tentiaries arrived. Shangunive Menon of Cochin, and Nanoo 
illai of Travancore, with their respective secretaries and advisers 
dropped in, The business of the conference was opened by the Re- 
sident, Mr. Hannyngton,.and each side was asked to put in a state- 
ment of all its claims. The statements were putin. But a hitch 
arose here. Neither party would consent to certain important posses- 
sions being questioned at all, while, unless they were included in the 
category of moot questions, the opposite side would not consent to 
a settlement, The conference thus fell through. The main causé 
of this breakdown was the absence of a clear, formal, and obliga- 
tory basis of action, The whole question . was once more shelved. 
The departure of Mr. Hannyngton on the arrival of the per- 
manent incumbent, Mr. McGregor, and the unpivoted state of 
things during the last two years of the late reign in Travancore, 
placed the question in abeyance. However, things underwent 
great changes in less than two years from this abortive conference. 
The Maharaja died and was succeeded by his brother and namesake. 
The new Maharaja earnestly wished to strengthen his hands by ` 
securing the services of the ablest and most ‘reliable available 
man as his minister. He had known Mr. V. Ramaiengar for 
nearly twenty years, and was on intimate terms with him. Mr. 
Ramaiengar had risen by dint of his eminent abilities and force 
of character to the highest rung of the service under the Madras 
Government yet open to natives; and, he deservedly stood highest 
Among natives in the estimation and confidence of that Govern- 
ment. Apart from other considerations, Mr. Ramaiengar’s intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit of the Madras Government at their 
very head-quarters commended itself to the Maharaja, and he 
sought and obtained the services of Mr. Ramaiengar as his Dewan. 
Both the Duke of Buckingham and Mr. MacGregor were about 
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to close their official careers, and they naturally wished to decide 

the important questions then pending. Pre-eminent among these 
was that of the pera and territorial disputes between Travan; 
core and Cochin. The plan of quasi-official mediation had failed t4 
a more formal procedure was necessary. That of “arbitration” 

suggested itself. It was proposed by the Madras Government and 

accepted by the two Native States. A special agreement between 

the two States to abide by the result of the arbitration was essen~ 
tial; and the following deed was executed by their Dewans in the” 
` names of their masters :— 

“ Agreement for the settlement of boundary disputes and other 
matters of contested sovereignty between the States of Travancore 
and Cochin, entered into by the Dewan of Travancore on the one 
part, and by the Dewan of Cochin on the other part, on behalf of 
their respective Governments. 

“I. Subject to certain exceptions hereafter specified, the two 
Governments agree to accept the final arbitration of such offset 
as may be appointed by the Government of Madras. 

“IIL In regard to the following cases, the Governments agree to 
abide by the finding of the Arbitr: ator, subject to an appeal to the 
Governor in- Council, provided such appeal be preferred within six 
months from the date of the announcement of the Arbitrator’s 
finding :-— 

(1) The dispute regarding the Davasom of Elancoonnapolay and the 


Dasoms thereof ; 
(2) The dispute regarding the Annamanaday Davasom and the Dasoms 


- thereof including Uddoor Gramom ; 
(8) The dispute regar ding the villages of Pallipooram, Poorathoor and 
Perinchery of the Peramaunm Davasen ; -a 
(4) The dispute regarding the Thachudaya Kymul Stanom of “the 


Iringalacoda Pagoda ; fi 
(5) The dispute regarding the Idiyara Madu Hills. 

“IIT, As regards any case, including those specified, it shall be 
open to either party to advance, as a preliminary plea, that the 
subject has been already formally settled by a previous agreement 
executed by the two Governments, or finally decided by the Madras 
Government or by Commissioners appointed by them. 

“ In the event of the Arbitrator finding this plea in the affirma- 
tive, he shall proceed to record a finding in accordance with such 
previous decision. f 

“ Such decision of the Arbitrator, on such preliminary objectio 
shall be subject to appeal to the Madras Government, provided it 
be on one of the specified exceptional cases, in the same mánner 
as if it had been on the merits, and provided it be preferred within 
. sixty days from the date of the announcement of the Arbitrator’s 


finding. 
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` “TV, In the event of the Arbitrator’s decision on such pre- 
liminary objection being reversed on appeal, the party originally 
dvancing the plea shall be required to put in -his proof ; when 
pire party advances the preliminary objection of a previous decision, 
e shall not be required to state his case on the merits at that 
stage of the proceedings. 

eV, Ifin any case there shall be any ambiguity in a former 
decision, and if the Dewans cannot come to an agreement as to 

‘sthe way in which the decision is to be carried out, the matter shall 
be referred to the Arbitrator, whose interpretation shall be accepted 
as final by both parties as regards any of the cases excepted in 
Article Il. in which an appeal from such interpretation shall lie 
to Government, 

“VJ. Pending the final adjudication of all disputes both Gov- 
ernments shall, as far as possible; refrain from entering on debate- 
able.ground, and shall strietly observe the principle of the main- 

“ignanee of the satus quo ante, 

Should both Dewans be unable to: agree as to what this is in 
any particular case, the Arbitrator shall be empowered to define 
it, and his decision ‘shall be acted on, pending final adjustment. 
Executed this 21st day of October 18807” 

The expenses of the. Arbitration under the a agreement 
were to be borne by the two Native States in equal shares. As far 
as antecedents went, no fitter name could have suggested itself to 
to the Madras Government, or to the Native States, than that of 
Mr. J. C. Hannyngton, who, on being relieved by Mr. MacGregor, 
had reverted to his permanent appointment of Civil and Sessions 
Judge of Salem. He was familiar with, at least, the main phases 

settlement. Besides, 
approaching, and the 

been; since General 
lich many a Madras 
hip would naturally 
was proposed by the- 
> Native rulers: he | 
1880. i 

to collect, examine, 
t forth. Travancore 
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were nearly double that distance. Cochin was the ceder, and 
Travancore was the acquirer. Cochin had never ceased to smart- 
from the cessions she made under sore political.exigencies. Every 
expedient which political morality could suggest or sanction, short 
of what the overshadowing British supremacy would not permit; 
had been continuously tried by her. The helm of the Cochin 
State had been in the hands of one single family for nearly 
45 years with only one short break, And that family has 
cherished the question of territorial “ rectification ” as heredi-¥ 
tarily and as persistently as the house of Romanoff has done 
what is usually termed “Catherine’s will.” Every one of these 
reasons was directly reversed in the case of Travancore. She 
was, in fact, unprepared. She had to rummage bundle after 
bundle of palm leaves stowed away in the most scattered and 
out-of-the-way places and half destroyed by white ants, The 
arbitration had to be adjourned for months. 

The Residency at Cochin (Balgatty) was fixed as the head>~ 
quarters of the Arbitrators Court. If this were on the scoré of 
facilities for inspecting the disputed boundary lines, other 
places—Alway for instance—better fitted could be named. Bal- 

gatty is almost within call from the’ Cochin Dewan’s Katcheri at 
Ernakulam, and a swift cabin boat could ply between the two 
in fifteen minutes. There may not have been any import in fixing 
such a place; but a more neutral location of the Arbitrator’s 
Court might have improved appearances. 

The two States appointed their “ Commissioners ” and profes- 
sional Advocates. Travancore’s first Commissioner, though an 
executive officer of tried charaeter and abilities, was found’ to 
be wanting in the judicial stamina absolutely n 
‘special office, and he was soon replaced by the ve 
officer Travancore possesses. Extraordinarily 
ful, patient, thoroughly upright, and lihera. 
asubbanjar has few equals in the core 
-It delighted the audience to hear 
‘ov each intricate point. The. | 
official assistant and a 
shrewd, and painstaking y 

Cochin. too. pnt £ 
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to be final. In the latter, they were appealable to the Madras 
Government, whose decisions the contracting parties agreed to 
aécept as final.” The Arbitrator began with the Boundary cases, 
The Chertalai Taluk, in Travancore, was first taken up; and in 
he course of his adjudication, the Arbitrator awarded a small 
tract to Cochin—not because Travancore failed to establish her 
claim to it, but because he thought that a more convenient line 
was much to be desired. On the Travancore Commissioners 
telegraphing this to his Government, they protested against it, 
We have mentiowed this little incident as it involves a very im- 
portant principle. 

Now, two questions present themselves to us for consideration, 
1. What is Arbitration? 2. Did the contracting -parties, the 
Arbitrator, and the Madras Government understand it, accord- 
ing to that defmition? In reference to the first question we 
quote Vattel :— a 
ee nen sovereigns cannot agree about their pretensions, and 
arenevertheless desirous of preserving or restoring peace, they 
submit the decision of their disputes to Arbitrators chosen by 
common agreement, When once the contracting parties have 
entered into articles of Arbitration, they are bound to abide by 
the sentence of the Arbitrators; they lave engaged to do ‘this 
and the faith of treaties should be religiously observed. __ 

“Tf, however, the Arbitrators, by pronouncing a sentence evi- 
dently unjust and unreasonable, should forfeit the charac- 
ter with which they were invested, their judgment would 
deserve no attention: the parties had appealed to it only with 
a view .to the decision of doubtful questions, * * # * # 
“Ft-the injustice is of small consequence, it should be borne for 
the sake of peace; and if it is not absolutely evident, we 
ought to endure it, as an evil to which we have ourselves ‘volun- 
tarily exposed ourselves. For if it were necessary that we 
should be convinced of the justice of a sentence before we would 
submit to it, it would be very little use to appoint Arbitrators.” 

The most moot point in the above is, “ the injustice of small 
consequence” whieh “should be borne for the sake of peace.” 
When Vattel laid down this dictum, he contemplated only 
Arbitration which two independent sovereigns agree to accept 
from a third, that third having uo other authority over 
the two, except. what is voluntarily granted by them and 
found withim the four corners of the agreement. There peace 
is “the great object to be secured even at the sacrifice of 
‘minor points of. justice. This view, however, does not hold 
where the British Government arbitrates between two feudatory 


. 
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Indian Chiefs bound to it by treaties, Every such treaty invariably 
begins with the words; “The friends and-enemies of either 
of the contracting parties shall be considered: as the friends and 
enemeis of both.” No feudatory can raise his little finger against 
another without becoming the “enemy” of the paramount powel 
which no.chief would dream of risking. Peace, therefore, “may 
be accepted as inviolably established and, to be beyond the need 
of arbitration. By implication this fact makes justice all the 
more paramount in an arbitration by the British Government. 
The Madras Government recognised it fully, as the “ Agreement” 
drafted by them would clearly convince us. The Native States 
understood it in the same light. We do not say that in 
such an Arbitration there should be no concessions on the “give 
and take” principle. Far from it. Only we contend that such 
concessions should not be forced upon the parties by the Arbitrator, 
that they should bethe outcome of the conviction of the: parties 
of reciprocal convenience ; and’ that.the Arbitrator should impar. 
tially watch that an equation of benefit is secured ‘to both sides 
except in the case of voluntary surrender. We have said that the 
Madras Government and the Native States fully recognised all 
this, But we suspect that the Arbitrator himself had a hazy 
conception of it. If so, Dewan Ramaiengar’s vigorous protest 
surely corrected it, The boundary cases, with one exception which 
will be hereafter noticed, proceeded without any hitch, In every 
instance almost the Arbitrator’s decision gave additionad territory tc 
Travancore, a fact which must suggest that the balance of en- 
croachment was on Cochin’s side. “It would be inexcusable in 
us to omit to say in this connexion, that the activity, alacri- 
ty, and endurance exhibited by the Arbitrator are beyond al 
praise. He had traversed and re-traversed an extent of ground 
mostly. malarious forests or marshes, more than once, seriously 
risking his health, which may count not less than 500 miles. We dc 
not think that auother man could have accomplished all this sc 
expeditiously and thoroughly as Mr. Hannyngton did, — 

The “Territorial” cases came up in their turn. These were 
five in number, Of these, the most important one—Idiyaramac 
Hills—-was a purely “ territorial” - ‘one. The remaining four re 
ferred to Temple possessions and rights, Of these, the Or vo 
kuda case involved the simple right of appointing a completél; 
independent Kymal, or chief, to manage the concerns of the Erin 
jalakkuda Temple and its extensive possessions. The other w 
related to Koilma Sténam acquired by Travancore by con 
or cession. Of these four the simplest one—that of the rightOf. ais 
pointing a chief, was taken up at. first, The heavy mass of record: 
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put’ forwárd: by both sides was exhaustively goue through and 
the Arbitrator awarded the right to Travancore. Simple as. it 
was, it created: immense sensation in both States.” The plan of 
-$ compromise was: privately suggested by Cochin, and was 
"supported . by the ‘Arbitrator; who had by this time. become Resi- 
detit. likewise. “Probably. the: Resident Arbitrator wished that 
“Travancore should give ‘up all the Tèmple cases, and that Co- 
chin should. give up her claims on the Idiyaramad Hills, 
"Bat the ‘Travancore Maharaja had pretty shrewdly studied the 
pieces on the board, and thought that since matters had so far ad- 
vanced, it would be wiser to await patiently a formal declaration 
of the rights of the two. States, and then accept such compromise 
as both’ sidés might find mutually convenient. The rejection of the 
offer, of compromise, backed by the Arbitrator, evidently disturbed 
his ‘equanimity. This ‘might have been obviated if the Madras 


a 
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Governmetit had avoided ‘investing him with the double capacity . 


‘af Resident oum Arbitrator. A separate man as Resident, between 
thè judge and the clients, would have been a blessing. But there 
is no use in crying over spilt milk, Be that as it may, a 
change seems to have come over the Arbitrator-Resident from 
that “time. -Cochin appealed in the Kymal case and Travancore 
answered. The. Madras Government confirmed the Arbitrator’s 
decision. Travaticore pushed on the preliminaries to the appoint- 
ment of the Kymal. Certain chiefs from Malabar, were ac- 
cording to custom, invited by Travancore to attend and ratify 
ceremonies ; and they came in, A responsible officer was deputed 
by Travancare. The Resident was requested to adopt precaution- 
ary measures against opposition, which, in the particular circum- 
“stances, was not unlikely. But he refused to do- anything be- 
yond. giving general intimation to the Cochin officials. ‘Those 
officials co-operated most perfunctorily. The result was a most un- 
seemly fracas in which the chief priest of Travancore was severely 
and wantonly wounded in the skull." The eeremony was interrupted. 
“We doubt much if such an issue would have been possible if it 
had been shawn to Cochin clearly, that Travancore’s declared legiti- 
timate rights would be effectually backed by the British Govern- 
ment.. Travaucore, of course, protested, and Mr. Hannyngton him- 
self, under instructions from his Goverument, saw to the due 
pn of the interrupted ceremony some six months later. 

It was but a few days before the fracas in the Eriujalakkuda 

emple, that the Arbitrator pronounced his judgments in the 
other four “territoria,” cases. Both sides argued laboriously, 
masses of records were gone through, and numerous witness- 
es examined. The Arbitrator declared al the four cases in. favor 
of Cochin, 
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No Judge or Arbitrator is amenable to his superiors or to the 
public for errors of jndgment. And we firmly believe that 
the Arbitrator decided these “ territorial” cases to the best of 
his: judgment. Yet, the best judgment of one man may not bet 
the best judgment of others ; and there can be no harm in ‘seeing’ 
@ casé as others see it. In the Idiyaramad case Travancore urged : 
‘1, that the Idiyaramad Hills formed part of the Malayatoor 
range just as the Matterhorn formed a part of the Alps; 
2, that the Alangdd District, including the Malayatoor range, 
was ceded by a treaty enteredinto by Cochin ; 3, that Cochin having 
urged her claims to the Malayatoor range, Colonel Colin Macau- 
lay, then Resident, after fully going into the question, rejected 
those claims; 4, that the Government .of India confirmed Col, 
Macaulay’s decision ;. 5, That when again Cochin brought her 
claims to the Idiyaramad portion of it, Col. J. Munro, the 
Resident, examined and -rejected them; 6, that while’ declar- 
ing Travancore’s right, to it, Col. Munro, considering the embare 
rassed state of Cochin’s finances, recommended to ‘Travancore to 
permit Cochin to continue to prossess it for afew years more; 
7, that whén Travancore claimed mesne profits from Cochin, Col. 
Newall, then Resident, reeommended and obtained a_ remission 
of those demauds from Travancore; and 8, that when. Col, 
Newall, in view to settle the then pending disputes between the 
States, asked the two Dewans to put forth lists of their respec- 
tive disputes, and specially warned them that no questions ther 
omitted would afterwards be admitted, Cochin did not inser! 
Idvyaramad in her inventory. Most of these facts were ad 
mitted by the Arbitrator, but he had.an explanation for every oht 
of them, Even the nou-appearance of Idiyaramad in the list fur 
nished to Col. Newall was attributed to the treachery of the ther 
Dewan of Cochin. - ‘ 

- In the remaining three Devasvam, or Temple cases, the whole 
turned on the meaning of the word, “ Koilma Stánam,” Ear 
lier in this article we pointed out the origin and growth of sover 
eignties on the Malabar coast. We also pointed out th 
erroneousnesss of supposing tbat the more ancient temple 
were endowed by sovereigns. The Arbitrator seems to havı 
fallen into this very error, He says; “I am justified in state 
ing that the sovereigns of the Sates in which this Devasvau 
existed, even though they were themselves the founders ‘of th 
Devasvam, conceded to the Deity through his managers, power 
within the limits of the Devasvam, which included every func 
tion of Government save and except Royalty. Within the Dev 
asvam limits, the managers of the temples collected the revenue 
and exercised all indiaial nowers. The savareisns themselve 
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yielded homage and paid substantial tribute to the Devasvams 
(they de so “still). Thé various chiefs or Svarcopams assisted | 
in the management of the Pagoda and in the celebration of its 
geremonies. In course of time these endowments were infringed 
Yupon amd these privileges’ curtailed, as the secular “influence 
prevailed and the religious inflaence diminished.” This is ex-. 
actly’ reversing the true origin of Temples and Sovereignties, 
Let the intelligent reader compare it with what we have already 
put forward and say which theory is more natural, more likely, 
and more supported by the circumstances of a society whose chief 
characteristic is hierarchy, © 

In avother part-of the judgment from which we have just 
quoted, the Arbitrator says :— 

“The diffieulty in coming to a decision in this case has been . 
reduced somewhat by the declaration made to me by the Tra- 
vancore Representative, on the 20th October 1881, wherein he . 
SS that the only right ‘Travancore. wishes to be declared is 
hé-sovereign right or proprietory: right, ar to use his own words,— 
‘If we arefouud not to possess proprietory, right or sovereign 
right, we have no right at all in the Pagoda. ” 

“He proceeds then to show that Travancore has enter right.. 
He thinks that the Deity of the Pagoda is the proprietor or 
Jdnmi; and Travancore is simply the manager. As for sover- 
eign right, his rejection rests on the phraseology of the Treaty 
between the Rajas of Travancore and Cochin which speaks of 
“ Devasvams situated in your and our territories.” We venture 
to think that the Arbitrator’s interpretation is, in neither case, 
correct. The Deity of a Pagoda can bè proprietor only in name, 
isting itself, or the Deity himself, is the property of some 

imate being or beings. .We have already shown how these 
fagodas and “Pagoda lands were originally created by the Brahmin 
lords, how inseparably those Brahmin lords identified themselves 
with the possession of those corporate estates, and how, as time 
flowed om, they associated with themselves, for political reasons, 
a: secular Jeader to manage and defend those possessions. That 
leader became part and parcel of the Devasvam corporation, 
To deny proprietorship to that leader, as identified with the 
Devasvam body, over the Devasvam property, is special pleading, 
That even sovereign rights were exercised by the heads of Devas- 

am corporations or Yogums or Sanketums, the Arbitrator him- 
self has admitted in the passage already quoted. As for the 
significance of the words of the treaty, “ Devasvam situated in 
your and our territories,” let us conceive a parallel case, Let us 
imagine that Calais was still in the possession of England, Let 
us. further imagine that a Treaty was entered into between 
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England and France by which Calais was given up by England 
and Pondicherry by France, Will the words “our posses- 
sions in one another's territories shall be exchanged,’ mislead 
any one? Will those words disprove England’s sovereignty in 
Calais ot France’s sovereignty in Pondicherry ? We have already 
shown that minor chiefs often exercised sovereign rights within 
the geographical limits of a great chief’s territory. The Paroor 
Rája, from whom ‘Travancore wrested Elaukunnapulay, may or 
may not have been a feudatory of Cochin. But the moment 
Cochin sigually failed to perform the duty of suzerainty—that of 
protecting her feudatory—the tie was entirely dissolved. So, that 
presumption would serve little to weaken Travancore’s right of 
sovereignty. aan 

Lastly, the Arbitrator relies upon the interpretation of the 
word “ Kouma” by Messrs. Page and Boddam, by Col. Macaulay, 
and by Anglo-Malayalam experts like Messrs. Logan and Thomp- 
son, Now let us imagine a batch of Hindu graduates, or men” 
much more experienced, asked to explain the meaning of “A 
poor Knight of Windsor,” ‘The explanation by Anglo- Malayalam 
experts of, and the casual aliusion by English officers to, the word 
“ Koilma” will be on a par with the above. “ Koilma” is an 
equivalent of “ Lord.” ` Both are equally elastic in their import. 
The King himself used to be sometimes addressed, “ My Lord.” 
An innkeeper is also a “ Lord.” When a Malayali says, “he will 
represent his grievances to _Koilma,® he refers to the King or 
Government to whom he is: subject. “Koilma” is also the 
appellation of a very petty temple functionary. To rest a grave 
issue upon the interpretation of such an elastic term by European 
experts is very questionable, ae 

What is most surprising is the Arbitrators going beyonc 
Cochin’s actual demands. Cochin never contended for anythin‘e 
beyond sovereign rights; bat the Arbitrator awarded to her nt, 
simply what she wanted but what she never dreamt of asking 
for—the property aud management of the Temple domains, 

Travancore appealed to the Madras Government in due course, 
The Appeal Memoranda were masterpieces of terse logic and 
perspicuous and pointed language. The Madras Government dis- 
posed of the Appeals in a G. O., dated 30th October 1882, referring 
to the Idiyaramad decision, they remarked: “The Arbitrators 
decision in this case cannot be upheld. The arguments adduced’ 
by Travancore, in paragraph 52 of ber Memorandum of Appeal, 
seem to the Government to be unanswerable.” In the three 
Devasvam cases they awarded sovereign rights to Cochin and 
Temple rights to Travancore. This is not at all surprising, for it 
is impo ssible for the best of Englishmen to analyse and study the 
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rights of sovereignty proprietorship, and a host of others in so pecu- 
liarly circumstanced a laud as Malayam, whicb have lain interlaced 
for more than ten centuries. In the course of the G. O. the Madras 
Government further observed, referring to the three Devasvam 

ses: “ The Right Honorable the Governor in Council has nio doubt 
that it would be more convenient if in these three cases Travancore 
parted, which she is not likely to do, with her present powers of 
apavi but so far as the question rests with bim for Hisposal,he 
can only express an opinion on the expediency while deciding posi- 
tively on the right.” If we are not mistaken Travancore accepted 
this friendly hint, and a private proposal was made to Cochin of 
an equitable compromise in those cases, but the friendly advance 
was not reciprocated by Cochin. We hope something may yet 
be possible, for we deprecate divided authority and constant inter- 
ference between the two States, The Madras Government will do 
well to bring their moral influence to bear on the question ; but 

ey will, we are sure, bear in mind that an equitable compro- 
misé is that which secures an equation of benefit to the parties. 

` One of the last of the “boundary” casés decided by the Arbi- 
trator was that of the Crangauore river, or estuary, and tlie little 
island in it, The Dutch had obtained these from Cochin. 
Travancore purchased them from the Dutch. Travancore’s posses- 
‘sion of Cranganore was made a pretext of by Tippu to invade 
Travancore. Col, Macaulay distinctly recognised Travancore’s right 
to the whole river and the island init, Travancore has all along 
been in possession. In the face~of these strong facts, the Arbi- 
trator drew his boundary line in mid-river and mid- island, and 
adjudged Travancore’s acceptance of a money payment for the 
moiety he gave over to Cochin, at the rate Travancore originally 
paid to the Dutch. ‘Travancore applied to the Arbitrator to re- 
view the case ; but he rejected it saying, “If I were to review my 
award in this case, I should have to do so in many others, and 
holding this view, 1 see no good reason to do so.” ‘Travancore has 
appealed to the Madras Government, 


Ant. -VL—ADAMOLI’S NOTES ON A JOURNEY FROM 
PERM TO TASHKEND. -A 


g~ IULIO-ADAMOLI, at present a Member of the Italian Par- 
liament, who started from Perm for Tashkend, on the 28th 
Juné 1869, has lately published the votes made during his journey, 
in the Diritto, a well known daily paper of Rome, as they 
were ‘written ‘originally, ina series of letters to his father. No 
‘notice appears as yet to have been taken of these notes in any’ 
English publication, but as the localities described in them are’ 
situated along one of the routes to India, they should com- 
mand some interest here, though they contain no military’ 
or statistical information of much importance, and merely” 
embody the impressions.made by the country and its people 
upon a well educated and observant traveller. On comparing the’ 
route followed by Adamoli with the map appended to Mre 
and Me. de Ujfalvy’s travels in 1876-77, I found it to be the same 
with thatof the later traveller, or rather travellers. l 

` Adamoli had for his companion a young Russian, Jebaikofski 

yy uame, who happened to be a military officer, On leaving 
Perm, they saw at the end of the ‘town a large prison, the’ first 
of a series, ‘located at a distance of 100 versts * from each 
other; these were large square wooden houses with barred’ 
windows, in which the prisoners deported to Siberia rest: for 
the night, and obtain food. Formerly they performed the jour-’ 
ney walking, ‘but now they are taken in carts from station- 
to station; an advantage which is, however, counterbalanced by the! 
additional danger which they incur, any man making the least: 
attempt to escape being at once shot, which was not the case before, 
Empty carts were constantly met returning, ‘and some of them, 
looked like veritable iron cages. Other vehicles loaded with furs’ 
arriving from Siberia, were seen in great numbers, -as also one 
with tea, and convoys of tobacco going to that country. -' 

After passing through Kungur and Suksuski, the tavellers met 
the usual convoys of emigrants slowly wending their way towards - 
the lands assigned to them in the east. Every individual obtaius 
40 acres of land for the asking. When he arrives, he digs a ee | 
to shelter himself, and in course of time builds a hut. In these 
parts the rotation of crops consists of the usual cereals, such as 
barley, oats, and wheat. The conversation of Adamoli’s com- 
panion proved most interesting. He explained the administrative 





* Qne verst makes 3,500 English feet, or 1,166 yards and a fraction, 
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and judicial machinery of Government after the wise and use- 
ful reforms introduced by the Emperor Alexander IT; but the 
Poer iner of the police were so severe, that any person ‘who 
Be to assist a man or endeavoured to rescue him from - being 
rowned, or wounded, or from any other accident, was ; forthwith 
taken into custody asa witness by them, and sometimes kept 
in prison for months. The people, consequently, instead of afford- 
ing aid, preferred te run away when an accident took place. There 
are assemblies named district-councils, in which all the landed pro- 
prietors have a right to vote, and some are cumposed -entirely of 
peasants. : . ; fy 

Ekaterinburg isin the Ural Mountains, which,-our traveller avers, 
deserve there the mame of hills only. The road was so bad, that 
the jolting of the carts nearly broke the bones of the travellers; but 
it was being mended by laying on it trunks of pine trees, then, a 
layer of earth, and over it another of gravel from the Ural. Here 
‘Dux travellers met in one -day, at least 200 carts laden with tea 
travelling to Perm from Kiatka and from Kulja, whence, it was 
all going to the fair of Nijui Novogorod. Convoys of cotton from 
Bokhara were also met. : 

In these mountains there were numerous villages with smelting 
furnaces and iron-manufactories, The motive power is water, 
and the water of the rivers is dammed up, so as to form small 
lakes. The forges at Yarzoff and at Waslieskoi Selo were the 
largest which our travellers saw, 

-In the Ural mountains stone and briek-houses were to be seen 
here and there, but the latter.are very abundant 
poate in Ekaterinburg, and are of good architecture. 
Adamoli describes Ekaterinburg as a pleasant town, which has a 
bank, a lyceum, a theatre, a public garden with music, and a res- 
taurant. It is situated near a small lake formed by dykes, which 
provides with water the mint, as well as another establishment, 
also belonging to the crown, where those stupendous and 
colossal bowls, vases, &c., ou which Russia prides herself so much, 
are manufactured of malachite, lapis-lugeli, jasper, and of all 
kinds of stones from the Urals. - 

Adamoli visited this manufactory, and found everywhere 
patience, but no ingenious processes, the only exception being 

erhaps a certain kind of hand-lathe, or wimble, not seen by him 
M fore It was not larger than a bottle and was turned rapidly by. 
means of a string wound round it, but we have no doubt that 
this instrument is nothing more than the gimlet used daily by 
every carpenter in India; hence itis no wonder that a whole year 
is required to cut through a single stone. Formerly the work 
was carried on by slaves, but it isnow done by freemen, as 
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everywhere else. There are also other manufactories of this kin- 
belonging to private firms, the largest of which is that of Jacobleff, 
The lakes are formed from the water of the Jssiett river which 
supplies all the iudustrial establishments, A workman’s wages 
per diem are from 30 to 80 Kopecks, or from 48 to 128 EnglisiN 
farthings, according to his skill. ie Pi 
The gold-mines are 12 versts from the town. At the time of 
Adamoli’s visit General Yossa was the-chief director of all the mines 
and industrial establishments of the Crown in the Ural mountains, 
cousisting. of. the following divisions: Bovoslavski, Goroblagodazki, 
Ekaterinburgski, Votkinski, Permski, and Slatoustofski. All the 
private mines and establishments, which are extremely numerous 
in these mountains, were likewise superintended by him, and he 
furnish d Adamoli with an official letter to the director of the gold- 
mines of Beresowsk. d 
The travellers skirted in their carriage the lake Shiaratask, 
and were carried in about one hour to the town of that name, con< 
Gold Mines of Beres- taining 11,000 inhabitants, all exclusively décu- 
owsk, pied in the search for gold and the exploration 
af the mines. The houses were of wood, as in all Russian villages, 
but the streets were broad, giving Adamoli the impression that 
he bad been transplanted to America, The country all round 
was entirely uncultivated (just as about Ekaterinburg) absolute: 
ly no one being engaged in agriculture. The travellers alighted at 
the elegant and comfortable little house of Mr. Ivanoff, the director, 
who received them with great courtesy and gave them some pre- 
liminary explanation about the diggings in the auriferous sands, 
which he took them in his carriage to see. It is not more 
than fifty years since the gold began to be taken from the sands, after 
jt had been discovered that it would be more easily extracted from 
them, than (as had been doue for a century) from the quarries, which 
have been entirely abandoned for the last fifteen years, and the 
operations confined merely to sand-washing. First of all, the travel- 
lers went three versts to a village situated on the banks of the 
Beresowsk, a rivulet issuing from a pond, and flowing after a 
course of three or four versts iuto another rivulet, the Zsema, which is 
auriferous. Tlie gold-bearing sands form a stratum of the thickness 
of about one metre, which is, however, covered by another of two or 
three metres in the locality inspected. Operations are prosecuted 
on alarge scale, The sands are placed in a kind of trough, whenedl 
they enter a machine driven hy steam. There, they are sifted, 
bruised, stamped, turned, and issue from it upon a long inclined plane 
with notches, sticks, and extended cloths, upon which the heavier 
particles settle, whilst the lighter oues are washed off by the 
water which flows abundantly during the whole operation. All 
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the sediment lef by the first washing is collected and placed 
on a second incKned plane, from which the gold is obtained by 
another simple washing. The last substance “to separate, from 
the gold, is a black powder of magnetic-iron. Adamoli saw 
3,000. “pood® of sand yield not more pure gold than would fill 
the hand of an infant, the biggest particle. of it not being lar- 
ger than a grain of corn, ~The average yield of these diggings, or 
rather washings, was 30 doli for every 100 pood of “sand, one 
doli beiiig the ‘thousandth part of 143 ounces English avoirdupois, 
or the Russian pound ( phunt). 

Our traveller visited another quarry on the banks of the Ishma 
which had been opened last winter. It ae 8 zolotnik (2° 
hundredth part ef the phunt, or 0°15 English ounces avoir- 
dupois per zolotnik), from 100 pood of sand as a maximum, and 
2 as a minimum, of pure gold. New pits, 4 arsheen square (2 feet 
4 inches English make one arsheen), lined with large beams of pine- 

ës were being dug everywhere, but the yield of the sand extracted 
from them could not be ascertained with precision. Here steam 
was used only for working the pumps, all the sifting and washing 
being done by hand, This o quarry bore the name: of Alexeyeff, but 
twenty-three of them were under the direction of Mr. Ivanoff, 
who worked them with the aid of nine supervising officials. From 
this loeality Adamoli went to anew mine where experiments were 
being made for extracting quartz. A fosse three metres deep had been 
dug for a trial, and a well of thirty feet, but other. works also’were 
being carried on there on a large scale. The quartz veins are en- 

closed within others of gravel, and sometimes yield a great deal 
of of gold; these veins terminate on the surface of the soil, and occa- 
sionally a nugget of pure gold is found on it. To extract the 
gold from the quartz, the people there first break the mineral then 
bruise it, and wasb it, n 

As already observed; other similar mines exist in the Urals, 
They yield annually 100 pood of gold to the Crown, and 150 to pri- 
vate individuals ; precious stones also occur in abundance. A great 
emerald-mine belonging to the Crown was rented to Mr. Trunoff; 
and it is mentioned as a peculiarity of this mine that, on account of 
of the abundance of mica that covers the soil, the work people 
are dazzled-by the reflection of the sun, as the excavations take 

lace on the surface only. 

In the gold mines st Beresowsk, alone” to the Groen: 300 
labourers are employed in summer and 1 500 in winter, The 
Crown possesses other gold mines in Siberia, in Bervauld, and in 
the Altai. Iron, lead, aud other mines of the Government are being 





es One pood. makes 36 pounds 2 ounces Euglish avoirdupois. 
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worked also at Nertchinsk in eastern Siberia, beyond the Baikial | 
Lake, where the deported are employed, but never in gold orin 
silver mines. In the Urals any one may ask for permission to 
prospect for gold, and obtain it. When a locality has been found, 
a certain portion of it is rented out on the condition that the gold 
is conveyed to Ekaterinburg, where it is taken charge of by “the 
Government and sent to St. Petersburg. There, the owner of the 
gold receives its. value in cash or bank-notes, after deducting the 
taxes, the cost of transport; &e. All the gold of the Empire must 
pass through the hands of the Government. 

-After spending a very pleasant evening in the house of Mr. 
Ivanoff, whose family also lived with him at the mines, our tra- 
veller returned to Ekaterinburg, but left it on the 3rd July for 
Omsk. His impression of Ekaterinburg was 
not favourable, and it appeared to him to be 

almost uninhabited, because at this season of the year all its 
labouring population were absent, employed in the mines, ‘There 
were but few shops, and those, in the bazar, were almost all closed, 
On the great square, in front of the barracks, however, there was 
some bustle, as stalls were being erected for the great horse 
fair which was'soon to be held. 

On leaving the town, the highway presented a very animated 
aspect, in consequence of the convoys that were met, each consist- 
ing of 10 or more carts belonging to peasants who brought flour 
and other pene to thé town. Each party forms during the 
night a circle of thé wagons, in the centte of which a- big fire is 
kindi led, and the forelegs of the horses are tied so, that they cannot 
go far. Parties: of gypsies, too, could be seen camping in beauti-~ 
ful, clean tents, open, on all sides, having nothing dirty about 
them like those of Italy. At one stage a convoy of deported 
prisoners was just starting, and they were about to enter their wagous, 
Their features in general were not as horrible as those of Italian 
prisoners. Each vehicle carried five prisoners with one soldier, and 
travelled quickly enough. Every one had a small coloured square 
on his back with certain hieroglyphic signs thereon, marking his 
degree of punishment. Some of the women were delinquents, but 
others only accompanied their deported husbands, There were 
some Jews who had been manufacturing counterfeit money, and 
one Pole implicated in political troubles, but he was allowed t 
move about freely, being only exiled. Those most-worthy of coni= 

. passion were the little children ; they had scarcely been huddled 
into the wagon when a torrent of rain began to fall, and it was 
pitiful to see them. Gradually the road became very bad on 
account of the immense convoys of tea which pass over it, and 
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the horses also, which the go-called “free post” furnishes, be- 
came worse, but it terminates at Fumegu, where the « imperial 
post” begins, For the former, three kopecks have to be paid for 
each horse per verst, and for the latter only two, of which sum 
“one-half is paid on receiving the Podorosna, or written- permission, 
and the rest from post-office to post-office. ‘This business our 
“traveller bad to transact at the police-office and treasury, neither 
of which edified him, and he avers that he had never seen any- 
thing more slovenly -or filthy. The town itself, however, although 
small, be found ‘to be neat, and superior to many of the 

same size in Italy, It had a bank, a fire-insurance office in ` 
excellent order, a bazar, some good shops, a large wooden bridge, | 
a street paved with wood, and kiosks, and presented the appear- 

ance of an American town. Adamoli ‘arrived at Fumegu at about - 
1] a. Mon the 4th July, after travelling 306 versts with 12 posts, _ 
and left it ow the same day at 54 P. M. During the two first posts 

the soil was sandy, but full of fords as it passed along the Andre- 
Fak lake ; after that, however, it was splendid, and might have 

delved as a model for - the post-routes of Italy, enabling the 

travellers not only- to read in the day, but also to sleep, which 

they did so well, that they passed, during the night, through two 

towns without knowing anything about them. - They crossed 

also the -Pischma, a famous river, which carries gold-sand to the 

vicinity of Ekaterinburg. - 

The road continued most excellent through a continuous plain, 
in some parts cevered with birch- bushes, in others arid like a 
steppe, but in ethers sown with corn, which, having only 
blossomed at this season, could not attain maturity. The whole 
road was at intervals flanked by poles, so as to make it distin- 
guishable under the snow in winter, As our traveller progressed, 
he found the population decreasing, villages more rare, and so- 
poor, that lastly, m the vicinity of “Omsk, even the churches were 
only of wood. The huts were miserable, with falling roofs ; 
there was no longer any symmetry or regularity to be seen about 
the streets, ‘but mud and dirt everywhere, and no hut had more 
than a ground- floor. Even the post-houses, the best in the 
villages, became gradually lower, smaller, and more but-like, 
Nevertheless in: the yard of every house, a pole with a little box 
on the top could be seen, intended to invite starlings to con- 
struct nests, but usually tenanted by sparrows only. The villages 

nd their surroundings, sometimes a few versts in extent, are 
envloged by a rude wooden fence having a gate at the end of the. 
street, and opened by an old man or disabled soldier, who lodges 
in a hole near it, for the carriages that pass. This fence serves to 
prevent the cattle from ‘dispersing, enabling a few herdsmen 
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only to guard it, and protect them from the attacks of wolves. 
There is an extraordinary abundance of eows, sheep and 
goats. The horses ‘were not so numerous, but proposals were 
constantly made to the- ‘travellers by their keepers, to hir 
some at a considerably lower rate than those of the post. 
They were so good in spite of not being shod, that galloping - 
was again resumed and found very pleasant, "the road being 
alsó much better; for, after leaving Fumegu, the enormous 
convoys of goods that spoiled it were no longer encountered, 
the ‘merchandize being transported on the rivers. Even 
the deported had taken that route, and their sight no longer 
afflicted the travellers; for all that, however, the carts of peasants 
going to market, or to their work, nade the road lively enough. 

A halt was made at a place called Abtark, where a fair was 
going on, which was to last eight days. In large wooden 
barracks all sorts of primitive goods of iron, wood, and he 
were exposed for sale. Various “sorts of meal, produced i in th 
aah were not sold in.the shops, but retailed by the peaSants 
themselves from their carts. Great quantities of dried fish, strung 
on sticks, could be’ seen, and seemed to be the staff of life 
‘in these regions, The costumes of the people. were not very 
different from those hitherto seen ; the women were robust and 
not too»dirty, but bad hanging. breasts, although -still young, 
a sight which, presenting itself everywhere, was not agreeable. 

The weather was getting daily warmer; the nights were 
cool, but the dust of the road was very annoying. On the morning 
of the 7th July, the travellers arrived on the banks of the 
Irtish, where they were obliged to wait a good hour till they _ 
could be ferried over, so that they had time to take a bath 
- in the river, and. to converse with other travellers who were’ 
waiting to crosš¥ like themselves. They were four or five 
peasants with their carts and horses, enveloped in a dense 
cloud of smoke produced by grass kindled to keep off the 
gad-flies, which were terrible. These men were, very handsome 
and robust, with intelligent physiognomies, and wore long white 
petticoats, hats of the same colour, and the usual boots. They 
had emigrated to Siberia seventeen years ago, but were not much 
pleased. The soil is most excellent, but the seasons are bad. 
No labour is required beyond sowing, but if this is done 
too soon, frosts destroy the germs, and if too late, the grain had 
no-time to ripen. They examined Adamoli about his affairs with 
American inquisitiveness, which, however, the people did every- 
_where, without being intimidated by his gentlemanly manners 
or by the uniform of his companion. Accordingly, he asks :— 
“ Do bo not feel that they are our equals siuce the abolition 
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of serfdom? They asked us about owr intentions, and, after 
ascertaining that we were going to Turkestan, they manifested 
a desire to emigrate there; accordingly my young companion, 
„Whois a captain in the staff -corps attached to the Governor 
of Verno, wrote down their names and promised to obtain for 
them the land they required. Really, I have never seen any pea- 
sants more comme il faut than these. The day before, we had al- 
ready had an example of the courage of this race; the three 
horses of one of our Tarantas broke the reins and were in 
full flight, when two peasants, leaving their convoy, threw 
themselves at their heads and stopped the animals suddenly; 
and per Dio, to stop a trotka (three-horse carriage) ‘in. full 
flight is no easy thing! Poor Valler and Atelchik, who weré 
in it, trembled for fear.” Another man was a Pole, and like- 
wise a handsome young fellow; he had fought in the last insur- 
rection,. wags made prisoner and deported to Siberia, where 50 
‘roubles * were given bim, with which he bought horses and began 
to prosper ; but he was allowed to enter the ferry-boat only after 
long supplication and paying a bribe of some kopecks, whereon 
the carts were pushed closer, and his own also admitted. There 
was also a most singular character, a delinquent with extremely 
heavy chains on his legs, travelling about in this manner on his 
own hook, carrying all his baggage under his arm. Such fugitive 
deported men could be seen everywhere, and it was usual with 
the people of the country to leave bread and other pro- 
visions on the windows at night for them to eat. Soldiers 
in those parts were so scanty, that exiles could roam'about at 
pleasure and might be seen in every village: very many of them 
“had settled, however, at Omsk, where all the cooks, servants, &i, 
happened to be exiled Poles, a 

Omsk, situated at the confluence of the Om and the Irtish, 
has the appearance of a very large town, owing to its being con- 
structed without regularity and containing immense empty spaces ; 
but the number of its inhabitants was at the utmost, 26,000, 
The prison overtops all other buildings, and may be seen from 
a great distance, there being but very few other high houses 
besides the Moskow-hotel, in which Adamoli lodged, and some 
Government offices. The inhabitants all dwelt in wooden houses 
possessing only a ground-floor. A small fort, constructed accord- 
äng to the modern fashion, was sometimes of use when Omsk 
was a frontier-town, but when „Adamoli visited it, not a single 
cannon could be seen. The society of Omsk consisted entire- 
ly of Government officers and their wives, who amused themselves, 
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as they best could, and, theré being no public theatre, private 
performances, by amateur actors, were occasionally given, As 
all over Russia, so also-here, a so-called fire-tower, of some height, 
could be seen. It is tenanted day and night by a watchman, 
who gives a signal with a bell as soon’-as he discovers a fre 
-vhereon the firemen, who are always on the alert, immediately 
proceed with their engines to the locality indicated. In the 
town the horses. of the fire engines alone were allowed to wear 
bells, those. of all wagons being tied up as soon as they entered 
it. At Omsk, the Kirghizes, whom Adamoli thought extremely 
picturesque, with their immense fur- bonnets, long-gowns, and 
high saddles, became fewer in number; dogs, on the contrary, 
‘abounded, as in Ottoman towns, ‘and their howlings continued 
‘throughout the night. The Government kept three steamers 
‘at Omsk, one .of which brought salt for the: whole of Siberia 
from Pavlador, and the second carried timber, but the third 
made only ove trip per annum for -the transport of hides, Pa 
Baron Vrañgel, the chief of the Goverament Chancery, -for 
whom Adamoli :ħad a letter of introduction, received him very 
courteously. The-town contains a square surrounded by tolerably 
good shops ; and there was alsoa Military College, but the most 
‘eurjous siglit in this square, was the contigiity of a Greek 
-church,..a Catholic one, built by the Poles, and a mosque, 
the first named being between the other two, At sunset the 
-travellers paid. à visit to the mosque, just when the Mollah 
was reciting his prayers with a white ‘turban‘on his head, 
turned towards Mekka; all the furniture the edifice contained, 
was a, carpet, two pulpits and a Qorán. The mosque is surmounted 
with a large cupola and flanked by two minarets, from Which 
the Faithful are ‘called to prayers, but the greatest noise pro- 
ceeded from the Greek church, in which a dozen or two of 
bells of every size were being tolled. In the evening the travellers - 
proceeded to the local Vauxhall, where the whole society of Omsk, 
from the highest to the lowest, assembled, and had a sight of Rus- 
sian, and Jewish, as well as Kozak, beauties. There the middle 
-class dancein the great hall to the sounds of modest Kozak music, 
till one o'clock after midnight, whilst high society merely looks on 
though it is sometimes tempted to take part in the amusement. 
The colonel of the place laughed heartily when Adamoli 
told him-of the’prisoner at large he had seen at the ferry of th 
Irtish, and asked him whether .he had not noticed a peasant 
‘behind the man. Prisoners are .often thus given in charge of a 
peasant to conduct them from one station to another. Jt happens, 
however, that the peasant is sometimes otherwise engaged, and 
then deputes his wife to take charge of the prisoner, The 
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watchmen at. Omsk Keep themselves awake during the night, 
as in the rest of Russia, by striking certain tablets-with iron sticks, 
Ot traveller heard that the fish of the Irtish were of 
stupendous size, that is ‘to say, the Nielma, which he did not 
see, thongh he ate of the Sterlek, which he found superior to that 
~f the Volga, because not so fat: Sterleks weighing 60, and 
sturgeons 130 pounds, three arsheens long, were caught, g 
At Omsk the travellers began to feel the advantage of travel- 
From Omsk tose ling with a Government officer. They seut 
mipolatiask. two podorosnas to the post-office, and found 
that there were horses for him but not for them; so they asked 
for six horses with his podorosna, which was imperial, and -they- 
were immediately produced, enabling them to take their departure, 
The travellers had scarcely passed beyond the military camp 
outside Omsk, .when they suddenly found themselves in an 
avid, uncultivated plain, covered with yellow, withered herbage, 
“Phare were no longer’ any fields or signs of cultivation, except 
here and there some dwarfish birch-trees, and at ‘last not even 
these. The qitail, a‘ denizen of the. fields, ‘wliich had hitherto « 
followed the travellers. with its perpetual ‘quwic-guic-quic,’ also 
disappeared, and ceded its post to the steppe-partridge, at ` 
which the travellers sometimes had a shot from their carriages, 
There were also large flocks of common crows, which-appeared 
to be the only inhabitants of this boundless plain, but. when- 
ever the road touched the banks of the Irtish, ducks and all 
kinds of aquatic. birds were seen making for the water, 
The river has excavated for itself a bed, which is sometimes 
deep, and in other places again shallow and sọ broad, that 
occasionally islands, covered with -the richest verdure, and leafy 
bushes refreshing to the sight, presented themselves, forming 
a strong contrast to the dreary aspect of the plain which stretched 
away.on the right of the travellers. 
Villages now no longer occurred between the post stations, 
but only sianiteas of Kozaks at the latter, surrounded by 
Kibitkás of Kirghizes, A stanitza, or station of Kozaks, was 
usually composed of about thirty wooden huts, tenanted by 
them aud their families. All were situated on the banks of 
the river, with gardens, protected by fences of hurdles, Judging - 
from the huts ‘at the post-stations, Adamoli considéred them 
extremely clean, and was surprised to see women. scrubbing the 
flagrs. At every halting place the travellers were surrounded by 
Kozaks and Kirghizes, who had long conversations, disputed, 
and gossipped, before harnessing the horses, so that it was a 
pleasure to hear them. The Kozaks, with their military caps and. 
Kalats, looked like warriors in a sufficiently curious dressing-gown 
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Poni marked on, "maps" as: 2 “town: between Omak” “and 
‘Semipolatinsk, . -was found ‘to-be nothing- more than a staniiza 
‘somewhat larger than the Others; -but ‘before . reaching it; ‘they 
‘saw at the station of Tchérnarski extraordinary, piles. of salt 
` heaped up near the bank of- the- Irtish and ready-for embar q 
kation. Al this salt had ‘been brought from the Lake of Kerek,. 
which is situated -25 versts east “of Pavlodar, and. provides the 
- whole of ,Siberia with. that. condiment. - Our traveller asserts 
that he is not exaggerating, ‘lien’ he calls these heaps of salt, 
which ‘were regularly” piled” up’ as gravel is in Italy, fountains, 
Qne heap .was as high as a house of three storeys, 30 métres 
lovug,.and from 12 “to 15 broad. The salt is exposed to the air” 
and rain, butthe former being very dry, and the latter occur- 
ring but seldom, not much ” damage is done. This was the 
opinion of the natives, but Adamoli. differed from : it,” as, 
whilst he was’ there, a shower of rain fell almost every night, e 
He also entered a Kibitka, or tent of ten paces e 
The perpendicular` frame ‘of it, up to the height of a man, 
was made. of wooden lattice-work with large -interstices, but 
the frame of the roof consisted of pliable sticks; united» in 
the centre. This frame was covered with large pieces of felt, 
called liri, made of goat’s-hair and water. proof, Qa the top 
there. was a ‘circular aperture for the escape of smoke and ad- 
mission of light, but in case of rain, it was closed, as well as ` 
the door, in the same manner. The interior ‘contained a few 
. wooden utensils, a bed overloaded with: coverlets of various 
colours, and an old Kirghiz, who could not understand a word 
of “Russian, rocking a cradle. Outside, `a large cauldron was 
boiling on. a tripod, and a Ksrghiz girl was milking the cows. 
The Kirghizes scattered about in the stanitzas, do uot live as they 
do „in ‘the steppes, where alone their habits can be properly 
ascertained. They know only a few external forms of Muham- 
madism, and appear to have no distinct notion of it, 
greasing the carriages of the travellers with pork-fat, which 
a Tartar would never have done. ‘They have-a very handsome 
appearance when in their saddles, with-long poles hanging from 
them and trailing on the ground, galloping after a troop of 
horses. 

A short time after leaving Povlador, the appearance of the 
country began to change a ‘Jittle, the road descending into 
the broad bed which the river had formed, but again abandoned, 
so that it was as arid as the steppe, but nevertheless móre 
pleasant, as the eye, instead of losing itself in the infinite, could 
rest on the little eminences which rise here and there in the 
valley. Here and there also firs and poplars could be seen, 
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in gradually increasing numbers; then groves appeared,’ and | n 
the country -undulated more -and. more. on the right hand, 
taking, on. the ‘other side of. the:- Irtish, the -form of bills, ~: 
and ` almost: mountains.. -No -latge “boats were to be seen any- 
‘where on the river, but only~-some’ rafts,‘ which were piloted 
over the shallowest places by’ men standing on the bank. These 
fafts were laden with wood, ‘but-at.every staniiza some canoe, 
made of-a single tree-trtink,’:was:t0 be sen.” The travellers 
shot plenty of birds, and especially large woodeocks, which were 
cooked ‘in. mutton-greasé by the Kozak women at the stanitzas, 
and made excellent, dinners.” > >. Pol ae 

When Semipolatinsk was reached, on the 13th July, the travel- 
lers found it, to be a small fort. First Russian, especially Tartar, 
dealers had’ grotiped themselves round it for the purpése of carry- 
ing on a small retail commerce with the Kirghizes. In this manner 
the place assumed some importance, attracting caravans from 
Kalja and other Chinese towns ; but, when ‘afterwards disturb- 
antes arose, the said caravans arrived rarely, or not at all, so that, 
when Adamoli was there, the town carried on merely a large retail 
trade, as it was the centre of the Government of the province, 
Trade with the Kirghizes takes place only by ‘barter; the Tartars 
(almost all of whom come from the Governments, or. rather 
provinces, of Omsk, Kazan, &.) bring dyéd cotton-cloths .and 
manufactured articles of which the Kirghizes.‘stand. in: need, and 
the latter, in. their turn, give for them sheep and cattle, or simply 
grease and furs, which are then taken by the Tartars to the fairs 
of Irbit and other places, and sold in them for money. 29 

Contrary to the instincts of his race, an old Kirghiz Khan -- 
desired to build himself a permanent abode of bricks; but “he 
struggled in vain- against his nature, and the buildings. “were 
allowed to fall into ruin. Being seven in number, they fur-. - 
nished the name of Semipalotinsk, that is to say; “seven 
palaces,” to the town, which presented a kandsome aspect from a 
distance. This, however, proved to be a delusion and a snare, 
for, on entering the place, it was: found to consist of wooden’ 
barracks scattered about in the sandy plain, without any pre- 
tensions ; there were, however, also a few brick houses belonging 
to, the Government, the handsomest of them being a large prison, 
exactly of the same design as that at Omsk. In the Tartar 
portion, entirely separated from the Russian, there were at least 
a few broad and straight roads. But few droshkis (carriages) 
could be seen, as Tartars ride only ‘on horseback, and many 
of these were encountered.. The chief mosque was of the simplest 
kind, but had a few granite steps, while the others were all of 
wood, At a short distance from the town the Tartar cemetery, 
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enclosed with wooden palings, could be seen, The graves were 
‘marked by little earth-hills, with a pole fixed near the head and 
another at the feet; some were enclosed with palings, and a- few 
with brick-walls, : 
The people of the provision bazar. consisted of male andi 
. female Kirghizes,: Tartars, and four or five Chinese who, wore long . 
‘tails, robes of white cloth, and upturned shoes, This bazar was 
à collection of small wooden shops, containing but little that 
“could please a European, although in a shop of the Russian town 
wines and similar goods were sold. The caravanserai, on the 
banks of the Irtish, -also of wood, with verandahs and low, most- 
simple shops, was deserted. In this place our traveller imagined 
he had discovered the reason why the Tartars wore sleeves a 
span longer than their hands, namely, tò protect them from mos- 
quitoes, flies, and other insects, which tormented him to such, a 
degree, that he thought it better to sleep. in the carriage than in 
the houses. oe ; A 
The travellers departed from Semipolatinsk at 74 A. ión 
the 14th July, and had rain for several days, 
which made it so cold, that the thermometer 
fell to 12° R. and made them compare the weather to the chilly 
October season of Italy. They had, however, brought excellent 
provisions, and a gvod stock of cognac, as well as-sherry, which 
kept them in good:spirits. * =f ' 
On leaving Semipolatinsk it was necessary to.cross two arms 
_ of the Irtish, separated from each other by a tongue of. sand: 
The ferry presented a very animated and strange sight; the’ 
confusion, the grotesque costumes, the horses, sheep and carts, 
the Kirghizes, Tartars, Kozzacks, and the travellers, all cooped. 
up in one boat, formed an extraordinary picture, On arriving 
on the other bank, all jumped out to lighten the boat, and 
finally the heavy carriages, too, were dragged out, with much 
shouting. Then, passing through the other half of the town, 
which is the poorest and is situated on the left bank of the Irtish, 
the travellers cast a last glance at the majestic river, and conti- 
nuing their journey, entered the real steppe, meeting no village 
and not even a tree till Serghiopol, a distance of 272 versts from 
Semipolatinsk ; the only rivulet, seen midway between these’ 
two towns, was not broader than two cubits, and said to be 
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often dry. 
At the post-stations there was always a tolerably deep well, 
but containing little water. Each post-station has two small 
centre rooms for the Kozzack and his family, which is usually 
numerous enough, flanked on the one side by a chamber for the 
-coachmen, and on the other by a little room for travellers, It is 
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built partly of wood and partly of earth. In front there is. 
pole on which a lantern: is hoisted during dark nights; in thé 
rear there is an enclosure for horses, which are, however, always . 
in the steppe, so that it becomes necessary to wait till they are 
Porought Sometimes there are three or four Kirghiz yurts (huts) 
„around the post-house, with the cattle belonging to them, if the 
well happens to contain water enough. ot 
As the travellers gradually travelled further from the river, the | 
country began to rise gently till they reached a vast.plain, surround- 
ed by the so-called Arcad mountains, and; after thus advancing for 
‘some hours, they passed through a defile, followed by undulating 
plains and hills, till they arrived at Serghiopol, at noon, on 
the 16th July. The preceding night had been spent ata station 
called Azikboulazki for fear of the roads, which had been spoiled 
by the rain, especially in the lowest.-places where the ground 
was saline. There the travellers supped on pilmenia, an abomin- 
“able Siberian dish, and on kumis, but undrinkable, Here, too, - 
remembering their trials at Semipolatinsk, they slept in their 
tarantas (carriages). They also met for the first time camels. 
Serghiopol was found to be a collection of ill-shaped quad- 
rangular heaps of earth, with sinall- apertures for windows. 
Eight or ten of the houses had slanting wooden roofs, and 
all the rest, which- were hardly higher than a man, were covered 
with horizontal, mud-plastered beams. But little wooden 
frame work could be séen about the houses, they being- mostly 
constxucted of mud-bricks, mixed with straw and dried, while . 
some of them had three or four sticks round them, believed 
to be little trees, - The yards round the houses were also enclosed 
With mud-walls. Three or four huts ‘in the desert, with a 
large pair of scalés, under a roof of five disjointed planks, did 
duty for a bazar. This place contained also a fort with a wall, 
three feet high, of sun-dried mud-bricks,’ a fosse three paces 
broad; and barracks, producing a kind of effect, but from a dis- 
tance only. They were, however, whitewashed, and the planks - 
covering them were painted red, The church did not look bad. 
On the bank of the Ayugaz river, there was a garden with 
a few poplars, which might pass in the desert for trees. Around 
the fort there were some Kirghiz yurts. Here the travellers 
were detained for the night because they could not get horses 
wail] the next morning. 
On the 17th July, in the morning, the party-left Serghiopol. ’ 
From Berghiopol to The road passed nearly the whole day along 
Verno. ` (šussian the river Ayugaz with its limpid waters, which 
Vyernoyeh ) fertilized the adjoining places, so that there 
was plenty of verdure, but beyond everything was desolate. 
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The road passed over hills and mountains, through gaps which 
were sometimes rugged enough, and the post-stations always 
presented the same aspect, namely, houses of mud-bricks with 
wooden frame-work and straw roofs, also three or four Kirghiz 
yurts for horses. The people on the road were either carriers 
of wood, or consisted of a few Kozzaks here and there, a camel, 
or a cart of Chinese going to Semipolatinsk to manufacture 
bricks. There were numbers of birds at which the travellers 
shot from their tarantas without stopping them; these 
were chiefly the raptchik, or steppe-partridge, somewhat bigger 
than the European species, of a blacker colour, with more dark 
and more distinct spots on the back, the half of the abdomen 
black, and-a nearly red ring round the neck; three claws on 
the leg and the spur almost imperceptible. These were met with by 
hundreds, but the drakhva, of the same colour as the raptchik, 
althongh as big as a turkey, with long legs and neck, a real 
miniature ostrich, could be approached only in a carriage and, 
not on foot. There were also wild geese, none of which could 
. be taken, and immense numbers of birds of prey. 

On the same day (the 17th July) salt appeared in great 
abundance, so that -in some localities the road looked quite 
whitish, as if partially covered with snow, Here and there ceme- 
teries also were perceived, some of the tombs being surrounded 
with walls and. spacious enough to contain the bodies of a whole 
family. On, a hill, a kind of truncated cone, constructed of rubble 
masonry, appeared among a number of graves, and the coachman, 
who was a Kirghiz, stated that it contained the remains of 
a family of. saints called Orogopekh. The flora of this region 
consisted of broom, rose, and thistle bushes, all of which occur. 
also in the meadows of Italy-; a yellowish rose was also extremely 
common, and quantities of violets were seen, 

On the 18th, in the morning, when the travellers awoke, 
they saw opposite them, in the far distance, the snow-clad 
Alatan chain, which was very pleasing to the sight, but 
quickly disappeared on account of the clouds that intervened. 
Some little rivulets were crossed, which sufficed, however, to in- 
vigorate the vegetation, but salt became also more abundant, and 
salt pools, some of which encroached upon the road.. There 
was always some moss and some herbage, good for pasture, along 
the road, as well as an abundance of small and of large birds, 
so that the steppe was decidedly not as horrible as it is usual 
‘represented to be, and only few things reminded the travellers 
of the desert, namely, the skeletons of horses, scattered here 
and there by the side of the road, the mirage and columns of 
sand, from time to time uplifted by a whirlwind. In spite of 
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the sereneness of the sky, the sun is so covered with vapours, 
‘in these localities when it-is about to set, that darkness covers 
the land before it has disappeared. At 3 P.M, the travellers 
reached the Lepsa, a beautiful little river, with sandy banks, 
“which they crossed ina boat. After that they waded through 
several others, and in the night, they passed over the bridge of 
` the Acasu. There they saw a convoy of tea going from Omsk to 
Verno, whence they ‘concluded that none was any longer im- 
ported from Kulja. No kauls (groups of tents) of Kirghizes were 
any longer seen, they being at that season all in the mountains, 

On the morning of the 19th the spurs of the Alatan were reach- 
ed. These mountains presented beautiful outlines, but as no trees 
could be seen, their barreness was unpleasant, Fora while the 
travellers skirted them, and then entered a rugged and narrow pass, 
the road threngh which must have cost much labour, and where a 
company of soldiers were still seen working. On emerging 

from the passage of Gasford, the first fable-land was reached. 
Te- was at, first believed to be uncultivated, like the steppe, 
because only the usual withered herbage could be seen; 
gradually, however, as the travellers approached Arasanski (the 
first village encountered since Serghiopol) they saw. here and 
there cultivated fields, and haystacks—in fact the first signs of 

. agricultural civilization; and ultimately, ariks or channels, 
regulated by the.hand of man, for irrigating the soil. 

Arasanski is a Russian village which enjoys a high reputation 
on account ‘of: its sulphurous waters.. The Government has con- 
‘structed reservoirs covered with wood, and laid out a garden with 
„grass and clamps of poplars, where the elegant society of Kapal 

~and Vermo meet. Sick people arrive from greater distances, 
and evem from Zomsk. The temperature of the bath is most 
pleasant, but on tasting the water and not finding it affect his 
palate much, Adamoli arrived at the conclusion that its mediei- 
nal. quakties could not be very powerful. As he was there. 
during the hot portion of the day, Adamoli saw nothing of the 
society, except some officers and a woman of the town, but Waller, 
who remained till the evening, afterwards reported that there was 
musie and a brilliant assembly in the garden. 

Adamoli and Tehaikofski departed at 3 P. M. to Kapal to make 
arrangements for eontinuing the journey, and Waller was to 
have followed them in the evening as soon as the horses had 

trived. They reached Kapal in less than three hours, after having 
crossed a hill that intervened on the table-land. Here, in the 
absénce of Waller with their impedimenta, they were hospitably 
entertained by some officers, who also proposed to them to make 
an excursion from Kapal which they accepted. 
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Accordingly the party, consisting of four, were at 11 A, M. > 
an the 20th in the saddle, mounted on those famous unkempt 
Kozak horses which are never shoed, know no oats, and are in the 
mountains as indefatigable as goats. A Chinese saddle had fallex 
to the lot of Adamoli, in whieh he did not feel very comfortable. 4 
The ascent of the mountains tindér which Kapal is situated, was | 
immediately begun, and various Kirghiz families were encount- 
ered descending to the plain iù order to profit by the season for 
sowing, Their huts aud all their utensils were conveyed on 

‘the backs of oxen or cows, the people also riding on them or on 
horses, followed by a flock of sheep which constituted the bulk of: 
their property. Oxen and cows were used much more as beasts’ of 
burden and for riding than for draught; at Kapal some were 
seen even with elegant. saddles, guided by strings passing through 
their nostrils. 

After surmounting the first heights, the travellers came upon at 
encampment huul) consisting of six or eight huts (yurt) and ran A 
there to havea bowl of kumis. All round, numbers of horses, goats, 
camels, and oxen were browsing, and the whole space was intersect- 
ed by outstretched ropes-with nooses for confining the more unruly 
beasts during the night. Nearly all the horses had their forelegs 
shackled with ropes, so that they could: make buf short steps, and 
be recaptured quickly. Nearly all the women were engaged in 
spinning or weaving. Adamoli is‘of opinion that the daughters of 
Noah must have used the identical looms at which the Kirghiz 
women worked:; three'sticks, a comb, a wooden spatula, and a 
little rod for a shuttle, were all the materials they required. They 
worked squatting on the ground, upon: a web of goat’s hair no 
bigger than aspan. - tae ont 

The marriage customs of these people are curious: Wher a 
man has made his choice of a bride, hė is obligéd immediately to 
set up his yurt near the haul in which the girl lives, and begins 

. to court her. He makes a bargain with the father for the price 
which he is to pay him, whereon the bride may pay a visit to the 
bridegroom in his yurt every evening. These visits ought to be 
altogether sentimental during the time the bridegroom is engaged in 
paying off the dowry to the father of his spouse, a period which 
may be long enough when the suitor happens to be poor; but, 
alas, corruption has penetrated even among the simple-minded 
Kirghizes, and the visits generally terminate in a very UNSED tha 
mental way. During the period of probation, the father of the 
bride bas a right to make use of the shepherds of the bridegroom, 
or of the latter himself, for pasturing his cattle. After having 
-paid the déwry the bridegroom enjoys conjugal rights (which, 
as just hinted, he has usually anticipated.) The ceremony comés 
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afterwards, and is of the simplest kind, The father presents the 
girl to the husband, telling him that he gives her to him to be 
his slave and absolute. property, but requests him not to sell her; 
the husband replies that he will care for her and protect her, but 
‘kill her in case of her proving unfaithful. Then banquetting 
commences, more or less according to the wealth of the family, but 
in any case two sheep must be slaughtered. On this occasion the 
mollah recites some verse of the Qorán, of which he does not 
understand a syllable. In other respects, the Kirghizes cannot be 
called Muhammadans, because they are indifferent. Their women 
enjoy much liberty, and appear to be on terms of equality with 
the men, At any rate, the woman who acted as guide to the 
travellers having been chaffed by a group of Kirghizes who hap- 
pened to pass by an horseback, she returned their joke in rhymes 
with compound interest, and some very expressive gestures. 
Tn the afternoon, too, when they entered a yurt, they were re- 
ceived by a woman who continued to do the honours of the 
place even after the men had arrived. They asked for kumis 
(sour milk of mares) and were shown to the tent of a 
wealthy old fellow, -this beverage being procurable only where 
many horses are kept. On entering, they were received with 
the usual Aman, (a word of salutation) and, after they had 
been invited to squat ona piece of goat-felt,a little boy whose 
face was besmeared with milk and millet, brought in the kumis 
in a wooden porringer varnished red, black and yellow. Hav- 
ing been told that Adamoli wasa great Tura (chief), the said 
old man got up to fetch a basin of majolica which he kept 
enclosed in a case, and presented it to him with a bow, pass- 
og his hand over his beard. Such courtesy could not 
be disregarded, and Adamoli foreed himself to swallow some of 
this beverage which he could not relish. Que of the party happened 
to spill the last drops of the porringer upon the ground, where- 
at the Kirghiz was scandalised, and wiped the ground with his hand, 
which he then rubbed on his dress; umis being a sacred 
beverage, to allow which to be spilled on the ground is a great 
sin, God having granted it to the Kirghizes, because he pro- 
tects them in a special manner. 

About 3 P.M. the travellers resumed -their ride, and, after con- 
tinuing it for some time, halted to make tea. The horses having 
been tied in a circle, the head of one to the tail of another, so as 

o hinder them from grazing, some wood was cut among the 
bùshes and tea prepared. After this refreshment the party 
ascended to the top of the Kerinin, proceeded awhile along the 
crest, and at 8 P. m. made an attempt to ride down into the valley 
by the moonlight, kut this attempt was immediately abandoned by 
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Adamoli and his-two companions, on seeing the precipitous charac- 
ter of the road, for which pusillanimity they were well laughed at by 
Papoff, the Russian officer who guided them, At 10 p, m. they reach- 
ed the bottom of the valley in which the Kara torrent flows, and. 
there they found three or four soldiers, commanded by a corporal, 
engaged in felling and ` splitting the wood required for their batal-- ! 
Non ; it being necessary to come all this distance to obtain wood ; 
poplar, beech, and pine trees growing here in abundance. It is 
wonderful what a Russian soldier abandoned to his own resources 
can achieve. These soldiers had received- orders to prepare 
a certain number of cart loads of wood for the batallion. They 
arrived without.any thing except their axes, muskets, and a few 
meagre provisions. They began by constructing for themselves 
a most comfortable hut, and near it a small room for a vapour bath, 
as well as a bold bridge, which looked as if it had been’ built by 
an engineer. After that they made cart-poles, axles, and wheels, - 
which they finished with a lathe of their own construction, fixed- 
between two trees. In ovens of their own construction, they 
extracted a kind of gum from the bark of beech-trees. The 
corporal who originated all these contrivances was a most original 
and: humorous fellow, who was not astonished to see Italians, as he 
had made the acquaintance of some prisoners of that nation in the 
_ Crimea. ee Er j 

In this locality the travellers spent the night, but first had 
a supper of bits of salt-meat roasted ona spit with intermediate 
pieces of lard; they had delicious tea, and slept soundly till morn- 
ing around the camp-fire, When they awoke, they found that 
the sheep for which they had sent over night, had not yet arrived ; p 
tbey accordingly roamed about the valley and found fire* 
flora to be nearly the same as that of the Alps, namely, wolf’s bane,: 
felwort, anemone, umbellifera, aud a kind of most beautiful 
yellow poppy, berberry bushes, &c. But if there was not much 
difference in the flora, there was a great dealin the fauna, and 
numbers of unknown birds of every colour were fluttering about. _ 

The long expected sheep arrived at last, partly in a cauldron, 

rty on the usual spit, and furnished the travellers with an ex- 
cellent meal, the flesh being found excellent and tasting better 
than veal ; the grease obtained from the tails (one of which was as 
large as a good-sized melon and weighed from 7 to 8 kilogram,) . 
doing duty for butter, The return journey to Kapal began at 
P.M. They reached that place inthe morning, and at the noise 
made by their arrival Waller put his head out of the wagon in which 
he had been sleeping and was highly delighted, ds, Adamoli not 
having returned at the time agreed upon, he was about to request 
the commandant of the district to despatch fifty Kozaks in search 
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of the bodies of his lost compánions,. whom _he.believed to have 
been robbed or perhaps even murdered. 

Kapal was a citadel withdarge deserted spaces, extremely long 
streets, little wooden “or mud-brick houses, a garden, a library, a 
schoo! anda modest bazar, The stanitza, or Kozzak town, ison the 
_other side’ of the little river which intersects the place, _ 

Having refreshed and rested themselves after their excursion 
on horseback, our travellers left -Kapal at noon on the 22nd, 
to- continue their journey to Verno. They skirted the Alatan 
mountains for a time, and then crossed the last spur of them. They 
had“ scarcely arrived again in the level country, when they sawa 
Kirghiz haul, and around it green fields of corn, millet and panic, 
irrigated by little water-channels formed with some skill. The cattle 
were browsing around in the uncultivated steppe. They travelled 
for a while along the rocky banks of the Karatan which they crossed 
in the evening on a bridge, and reached an elegant station provided 
with everything, including quass, of which they drank with 
AEE pleasure after several days of abstinence. This wasa 
station belonging to a village containing forty houses of Russian 
emigrants, to whicli the beau monde of Kapal resorted occasional- 
ly to enjoy the vegetables brought there by-the civilisation of 
the European peasants. During the night arugged and nearly 
mountainous tract was traversed, In the morning.. however, the 
travellers arrived in a most extensixe~plain which appeared 
unlimited; but after a time tha aw on the -horizon the 
snowy tops of another Alates that of Verno, likewise forming 
spurs of the great Tian S* ñ chain. During the passage through 
this great plain hawk Partridges and other birds were again seen 
iigreat numbers wo extremely large species of black cranes, and 
lastly, at suns two troops of gazelles skipping lightly, dallying, 
running after each other, and fleeing only when the travellers ape 
proached them too closely and were getting ready to shoot. ; 

Inthe evening thé travellers reached the station of Tehinghil- 
daski, where -a rivulet was seen losing itself in a hole of more 
han three metres in diameter, but containing not more than a few 
nches of water, in which a number of little fish were dis- 
vorting themselves. The sand at. the bottom of this hole is, how- 
wer, so loose, that it allows anything thrown into it to siuk in it, 
md the Kozak of the stanitza assured Adamoli that. he had dropped 
ato itastone with fifty arshéens of string attached to it, but 
‘ould find no bottom. This station the travellers left at 3 A. M. 
nd-soon reached the marshy, sandy banks of the Ili, along which 
hey skirted with great fatigue. On reaching the ferry, some 
wndreds of carts laden with lead, belonging to the Government, 
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were seen waiting to be ferried over, The-carters stated that.they , 
were travelling from Omsk to Verno, that they paid one rouble. per; 
pood, and that each carried 40- poods. Here the _travellers- saw 
bands of Kirghizes whose complexions Were so black, that they 
appeared to be real negroes; then, they -passéd.throngh a villages» 
consisting of a few huts, and the remnants of a fort, and entered the | 
steppe which terminates at Verno, reaching that town after having ‘ 
tiavelled 371 versts from Kapal, and hoping to arrive after five or 
six days more in Tashkend, the terminus of their journey, — 

A great box of apricots exposed for -sale just af tle entrance 
of the town of Verno (in Russian Vyernoyeh) so enticed Adamoli, 
that his craving for the fruit almost induced him to leap from his: 
carriage and take possession of it, but the dignity of being a. 
European restrained him. The gardens around the houses were 
full of apricot trees loaded with fruit, Besides this species of tree, 
there were in the gardens also wild-apples, nuts, and imported. 
vines; as well as some willows and poplars, - d 

Till 1854 Verno had been nothing more than a stanitza. of 
Kozzaks; gradually, however, its geographical position and `the. 
vicinity of Kulja induced Tartar merchants to settle around it, 
but afterwards tlie fertility of the soil attracted Russian colonists 
also. Then a fort was built and garrisoned to resist the inroads 
of the Kirghizes from the adjoining Khanate of Kokand, which. 
was at that time Independent. With the enlargement of the con- 
quests, Verno became thè oantre-of the administration for the 
surrounding country, and lastly, “hen the Government of Turkes- 


tan was established, it was made tic capital of the province of 
Semiretchenski (seven rivers) and severed Zom the administration 
of Siberia, to be incorporated with the new texitory, It gradually 
flourished more and more, not indeed through tsmmerce, which 
has been reduced to almost nothing and confined to tus retail trade 
with the Kirghizes, but owing to the concourse of emigrants, who, 
find the climate much more temperate there than in Sheria, 
‘When Adamoli was there, he saw in every direction new hotseg 
being erected by these industrious peasants; many of whom hai, 
been enterprising enough to undertake a journey of four thousand’. 
yersts with their wives, utensils and cattle in order to better 
their circumstances. Men capable of taking such a resolution can ` 
accomplish great things, and prove that they possess a stock of 
energy and intelligence, which, when properly developed, must , 
produce surprising results. A peasant who thus emigrates, nde” 
only imparts to the natives.the elements of good agriculture, but 
engages in the planting and conservation of trees, which is a very. 
important matter in such a bare country, but especially in Verno 
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‘and ‘on’ the banks of the Tli;‘as well as’on the- other now’ deso- 
‘late'little rivers; where the improvident Kozzaks (the first colonists 
‘thrown out, according to the Russian system, info newly conquered 


‘greatést misery tban to do so. ; 
+ Kalmucks and Chinese were not very numerous in Verno, and 
had settled there only after the-«oubles of Kulja, which town 
"they abandoned, but there-aire also a few Sarts, The town of 
-Verno still presented the aspect of a large Russian village, with 
its extremely broad roads, slanting roofs, and as much wood-work 
“about the houses~48 could be obtained in so woodless a country. 
The streets werd intersected by numerous little channels for the 
irrigation ef the gardens, one of whish was also maintained by the 
Governnient at a short distance from the town for the acclimatiza- 
tion of European fruits and trees, all of which already existed here. 
in“ great. abundance, but ina wild state. Everything prospers 
“yell in this garden; peaches, apricots, plums, pears, and Eu- 
ropean flowers, dud ‘mulberry: trees and vines imported from 
Tashkend. Unfortunately the place was badly kept, the gardener 
taking no interest in it: i ; 
+ ‘On the leaves of the mulberry trees the Government had caused 
wailkworms to be fed, and they produced cocoons which Adamoli 
saw, and at which he ex; ressed his astonishment, Considering that, 
nobody ‘knew anything about the .treatment of silkworms, he 
wondered how. they could form such cocoons, In the garden 
Kozzak music is played on Sundays, and the ladies dance under a 
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roof embellished ‘with trellis-work. The beauties were of ‘the 
same kind as at Omsk, or‘nearly such, but the. men wore coats 
of every possible hue, with turbans,- kalpaks or skulleaps, and 
commingled fraternally with the white uniforms of the Russian | 
Officers and soldiers. Some natives on- whom the Russians had 
from political motives conferred | certain grades on first setting 
foot in the country, stalked about proudly to display their 
distinctive marks sewn on their gowns, presenting a grotesque 
“mixture of European and Asiatic costume. On the day Adamoli 
paid his visit to this garden, a great ‘assemblage of people 
happened to be there, it being the time when the Kirghizes of 
Takmak come to Verno for the purpose of adjusting their disputes, 
Long discussions were taking place, and a great deal of business 
bad to be transacted, two years having elapsed since they- 
had last assembled in Verno, The Russians allow these meetings 
to continue, in which theKirghizes settle their affairs by means of 
their own ii, or judges, whilst the Russian chief of the’ district 
is present, but without intéifering, or artogating~ to himself & 
deliberative vote; he only gives advice and nothing more. `The 
principal subjects were horse-thieving and cattle-lifting. ; 
~ In this Government, which was originally dependent upon Si+ 
beria, where the Kirghizes had been intimately known a long 
time, great freedoii~svas also allowed in the distribution of the 
taxes when the districts were established, and these wise principles 
were the cause of the change of Government taking place sọ 
quietly, without the Kirghizes “themselves perceiving it, The 
district contained, at its establishmentohout two thousand yurts, 
which had to pay among themselves abottvsix thousand roubles of 
taxes, Officially the haul no longer exists, but_practically it-does,~ 
and their Sultans, or ancients, are allowed to asséfnble for the pur: 
pose of allotting to each yurt its share of the tax of the district, in 
conformity with the wealth of each. On the first occasion‘the chief 
of the district was present at this'distribution, but the people goon 
became so accustomed to it, that they now always arrange it with 
out any superintendence. For some years the Russians allowed 
them so much liberty, that they took no notice of their continual ` 
intestine wars and habitual raids; and these contests were, indeed, 
but little homicidal in reality; the people of one haul lifted the 
cattle of another, and the latter made reprisals, which, however, did 
not terminate the contests, but only gave occasion for new ones 
- In all these skirmishes the arms used were only the nágaika, or 
wooden club; two spans long, a hatchet with a long handle but 
dexterously managed ; a hooked stick, and a pole tied to the saddle, 
When these disturbances happened to be protracted and. disturbed 
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the country, and the Russians wished to-make an end of 
them, they had only to send an energetic message to the Sultans, 
and şto skow g Keak erè” and? there; whereoi all “hostilities 
ceased, and the people became quiet.- In the Government of 
-Oremburg, where tie authorities did not know the nature of the 
Nomads, and used force, deplorable consequences ensued. A 
commission of unpractical men had been appointed, who imagined 
they could effect everything by violence, burnt down many hauls, 
imposed taxes arbitrarily without- consulting the people, and 
did many other things of the same kind, whereon the Kirghizes 
got frightened, fled into the interior of the steppes, made raids 
whenever they obtained a chance, stole the horses of the’ poste 
stations, and murdered here and there a lone traveller on the road,’ 
i se OO E REBATSEK, 
(Fa be continued.) - = 
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SECOND ARTICLE. Lo 


- 1—The Report of the Rent Law Commission, with ihe Dr ft ; 
of a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of ‘Landlord aid © 
Tenant within the Territories under the Administration of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal: and an Appendia containing - 
the Proceedings of the Commission and the Pupers considered. 
and referred to in the Report and Pr oceedings. The Calcutta. : 
Gazette Special, July 21st;-1880. - 


a Q—A Digest of the Luw of Landlord and Tenant in the Pro- 
vinces subject to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by C.D. Field, , . 
M.A., L.L.D., Member of the Rent Commission, Calcutta, 1879. 


3.—The Policy of the New Rent Law for Bengal and Behar, d 
A District Oficer. The Calcutta Review, No. CXLUT. Jany. 1881. 


4—A Bill to consolidute and amend the Law of Landlord 
and Tenant within the Territories under the Administration - 
of the Liewtenant-Governor of Bengal. 


5.—Minute upon the proposed Rent Law for Bengal, by 
Sir Richard Garth. Dated London, 6th September 1882. 


6.—Minute on the Bengal’ Rent Bill, by the ‘Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Cunningham. Reprinted in the“ Englishman” for 
24th January 1883, 7 

HE Chief Justice of Bengal has rendered a signal servico“ 
to the cause of justice, security, and order, by his timely 
„protest against the policy of expropriation of zemindars in the 
professed ‘interest of ryots, which “prevailed in the Bengal Rent 
Law Commission, and which, to judge from Mr Reynolds’ 
Bill, has found favour with the Government of Bengal. The 
project submitted by the Bengal Government for revolationising 
the land system of the Bengal Provinces,—a system which, with 
all its shortcomings, has been weighed in the balance and not 
found wanting in the bour of famine and of rebellion,—is charac- . 
terised by Sir Richard Garth, as alike unnecessary and unjust. 
` ©The re-adjustment which is proposed by the present Bill, a 
observes Sir Richard Garth, “is, I gather, scarcely sufficient to 
satisfy the extreme views of certain members of the Rent Com- 
mission. But as even this re-adjustment is calculated to deprive 





* This Article was in type before the publication of the New Draft Bilt 
of the Government of India.—Epn. ‘C, R. 
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‘the; landlords, ‘unjustly and unnecessarily. in, my opinion, of 
tights:.which the. Conrts -öf Law-have always considered to be 
their-due, it seems to me that. T should not :be doing my duty 
towards. that section of the community, if I refrained, upon 
fineie “personal grounds, from expressing’ my views upon the sub- 
ject:” This expression of opinion, which, be it remémbered, ` 
-þad been repeatedly solicited by the Government of Bengal, has 
called forth, from one of thé members of the Rent Commission , 
alltided’to by Sit Richard Garth, a note of which sufficient has 
been published in the newspapers to justify usin saying that, 
whatever may be its author’s attainments and achievements 
in Anglo-Indian .“State-Literature,” he has the rudiments of 
polemical decency to learn. Mr. Mackenzie, however, is to be 
congratulated upon having found for many of his original views 
upon the Bengal Reut question such an able and accomplished ™ 
advocate as Mr. Justice Cunningham, Mr. Justice Cunningham, 
founding himself iù the main upon Mr,°Mackeuzie’s minutes, 
pleads the necessity of a reconstruction of the zemindari system 
upon the principles of Mr. Reynolds’ Bill. But, whilst giving. 
his general support to the .Bill, Mr. Justice Cunningham is 
troubled by old-fashioned scruples about “disturbance of exis- 
ting relations” aud “‘ hardship to individuals and classes,” which. 
the exalted personages, under whose instructions the Bill has 
been framed, apparently deem unworthy of their regard. me 

_In one important particular, Mr. Justice Cunniogham is of 
opinion that Mr. Reynolds’ Bill does not go far enough. The 
majority of the Rent Commission had recommended the total 
abolition of the law of distraint, pronouncing it to be an “ offset 
-of English Law.” which was “originally ‘introduced in this 
country by Regulation XVII of 1793” (Report, para 4,) and 
Mr. Justice Cunningham coneludes his observations on the suby 
ject with an expression of regret that this exotic branch of the 
Law (which he administers to such general satisfaction), though 
doomed to death, is yet fated not to die, l 

. “On the whole, it is perhaps to be regretted, that the recom- 
mendation of the Commission has not been accepted. Distraint 
is no part of the native law of landlord and tenant ; it was 
imported for the first time by Regulation XVII of 1790” 
(2:1793), & 

4 That the majority. of the Rent Commission should have com- 
mitted themselves to the statement that distraint is no part 
ofthe native law, was not matter for wonder, seeing that the 
most distinguished members of the Commission, as their pro- 
fessions and performances testify, do not acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Literature in any other.:shape than that of “State- 
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Literature.” What. surprises us is, that a learned judge of the 

High Court, so well versed alike in the Literature of .Knowledge 

and in the Literature of Power, as Mr. Justice Cunningham, 

should permit himself to repeat a statement which is not only 

not true, but which happens to be the exact reverse of the “truth™ 
the true origin of the law of distraint, thanks to Sir. Henry 

Maine, having become a commonplace of historical jurisprudence, Å 
In his Early History of Institutions, Sir Henry Maine has very 

clearly shown that the remedy of distress is a bequest of the: 
Aryan Hindus to the communities of the west, that the distraint 

of cattle, which is enumerated: in the Vyavahara Mayukha, as 

one of the lawful modes of compelling the payment of a debt, 

connects the English law of distress with the Hindu law, and 

that the curious rule of the Brehon law of distress, that-a creditor 

who required payment from a debtor of higher rank than him- 

self should “ fast upon him,” may be identified with the practice 

of “sitting Dharpa,” which prevailed in British India within- 
the memory of men yet living, and which is still common ‘in 

the Native Indian States. So much for the law of distraint 

‘beivg an “ offset of English law.” 

.We purpose iu this article to examine shortly the plea of 
necessity which is urged by the authors and, supporters of Mr, 
Reynolds’ Bill, and to demonstrate the injustice of the proposed 
‘new rent law by a fresh examination of the conditions of the 
Permanent Settlement, -re-inforcingthe._position taken up in a 
former article on the subject, which appeared in this Review 
for October 1880, by additional arguments and authorities, and 
taking occasion to notice certain arguments which were adduced 
against us in an able and ingeniously—reasoned article on the” 
Policy of the New Rent Law for Bengal and Behar, by a District 
Officer, which appeared in this Review for January 1881. 


I.—The Plea of Necessity. 


. That in a case of real emergency, to adopt Sir Richard Garth’s 
prase, and for a great-imperial purpose, the sovereign power 
is justified in interfering with vested rights of private property 
it would be idle to deny. But many persons who have written 
about and about the ryot appear to have no notion of the measure, 
of this emergency. The recent condition of Ireland exemplifies 
the situation which warrants, in the view of the reigning partying 
of English statesmen, recourse to such an extreme remedy for 
the convulsions of the Commonwealth. Bengal and Behar bear 
the same resemblance to Ireland as Macedon to Monmouth ; and, 
unless.we are greatly mistaken, the condition of this part- 
of Her Majesty’s Eastern dominions -is far, as are the poles 
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asunder, from that “measurable distance from civil war,” which 
was pleaded: by Her Majesty’s Prime Minister in justification of 
auch more limited interference’ with vested rights than that 
roposed by. Mr. Reynolds’ Bill. Not but that we would undertake 
fi, say, in the facé-of the recent memorial of the landholders of 
„Mymensingh, that the experiment of reproducing the case of 
Treland, with its specialities of omission and commission, may 
not. be tried with varying success in various districts of Bengal, 
and especially Behar, if the Rent-Gospel according to Messrs, 
Mackenzie and O’Kinealy be skilfully preached .to the eredulous 
ryots, by village Parnells guiltless of- their country’s laws, But 
our trust is that the Government of India-will approach the 
Bengal Rent question with a better conception of the method 
and magnitude of the business, than to encourage any wild 
expectation of a wholesale confiscation of zemindars’ rights in 
indiscriminate favour of ryots, l l 
i My, Justice Cunningham, like a skilful advocate, as he is, cone 
tives to couch an insidious argument against the zemindars, 
fn the statement of fact with which he introduces the case of 
necessity for the proposed new rent law. “There are 130,000 
revenue-payers,” observes: Mr. Justice Cunningham, “who pay 
to Government a land-revenue of about 34 millions sterling, and 
enjoying a rental officially returned at something over 13 milions 
sterling. This 33 millions of revenué’ is only half a million 
larger than that fixed at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
wiz. 8-millions. I: is reckoned that, as the. zemindar’s share was 
fixed at one-tenth of the gross ‘rent, * thé net rental.” (i. e., share 
available fow the proprietors after the payment of revenue) at 
“that time must have been between £300,000 and £400,000. 
While- the Government. revenue,” accordingly, has increased only . 
by.-half-a-million, the - landlord’s, share. has risen from, ‘say, 
£350,000 to -94 millions. -sterling,, But this rental of 13 mil- 
lions is only an‘ -official- return for. Road-cess purposes,: and is 
believed by many good judges to represent very inadequately the 
whole amount which in one way or another the proprietors 
receive. Qne writer reckons the entire amount paid annually 
by, the occupants of the soil at between 25 and 80 millions 
sterling.” This statement* is apparently designed to suggest 





W, .* This statement is calculated to convey very erroneous notions regarding 

the weaith of the landholders. Paradoxical as it may look at the first 
blush, Babu: Peary Mohan ‘Mookerjie, one of the native members of the 
Bengal Rent Law,.Commission, and whose Minutes by the way show 
inter alia that, State-Literature is by no means a monopoly of Messrs. 
Mackenzie and: -O’Kinealy, has clearly and conclusively demonstrated 
from ; the ifucts and figures furnished..by the Bengal Administration 
Report for 1879, that the average profit per. annum of each7ldndholder 
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the famous argument respecting the so-called unearned ineres 
ment, But that argument no longer’ imposes upon any 


` 


amounts to the graud total of Rs. 62, which is, we believe, something, 
less than the average yearly wages of an agricultural labourer in Bene 
gal and Behar. In his Minute, dated 18th May 1880, which will be 
found in the Appendix to the Report of the Rent Law Commission, Babu 
Peary Mohyn Mookerjie observes :—“ The land-revenue is Rs, 3,69,94,283 
and the entire valuation of estates as ascertained by Road~cess returns 
is Rs. 13,11,68,432. It has been contended that the whole of the dif- 
ference (more than nine crores of Rupees) is enjoyed by the zemindars 
“who still- cry for more” It should -be borne in- mind, however, that 
Road-cess valuations include the assets of revenue-free and rent-free 
lands, and‘ also the assets of æ large number of ryots ‘being all ryots who 
pay a yearly rent of Rs. 100 and upwards, and whose number is esti- 
mated by Mr. Justice Cunningham at 25,000) in excess of rent. If 
these large items be excluded, if a proper allowance be made for collec- 
tion and inevitable law charges, aud if the number of landholders and 
middlemen of different grades be taken into calculation, the landholder’s 
Share of the profits will be found to be not enormous. It is, however; 
necessary, that we should have some idea of the reputed wealth ‘of 
landholders, aud I shall try to giveit by the following figures taken from 
the last Administration Report :— ii 
s. 


Total annual value of Estates ane a»  13,11,68,432 
Deduct Revenue eee one m aus 3,69,94,283 
9,41,74,149 

Deduct Road and Public Work-cess see aes 58,85,884 
8,82,88,265 

Deduct collection charges at 6 per cent, se vee 78,70, 105 


= 8,04,18,160— 


j ts of revenue-free, and rent-free holdings should be deducted 
Pea ere sum; but even without making these. deductions, and with- 
out taking into account inevitable law charges (and, it may be added, 

' without taking into account inevitable calamities of season,) the above 
sum when distributed over 242.246 estates, and 1,099.642 tenures, gives 
an average profit of less than Rs. 62 per annum to each holder of an 
estate or tenure.” Mr. O'Kinealy, who had tried to make out, in his 
historical” Minute which will be likewise found in the Appendix re- 
ferred to above, that “ we (meaning the British Government) have de- 

rived the cultivators of the enormous sum of 165 millions sterling 
and given tt to the zemindars, who still cry for more,”—Mr, O’Kinealy, 

-we say, in an addendum to his ‘historical?’ Minute which professes to 

‘be a reply to Babu Peary Mohun Mookerfjie’s, very characteristically 
shifts his ground and observes :—“ Nor can I attach any weight to the 
argument advanced by him (meaning Babu Peary Mohun Mookerjie) 
that after all the average profit obtained by each. landholder is only 
Rs, 62 The question is whether the ryots have been improperly de- 
prived” of their rights or not, If they have been wronged, who gained, 
or how the gain has been divided, is to my mind of little importance, 

- aad affords no justification for the wrong committed,” which, it will be 
a eee Ah is sheer tgnoratio elenchi. 
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instructed person, and, in order to be consistent, requires 
to be complemented by an offer of compensation for: the 
‘unearned decremért,. The conclusive answer to this argu- 
ent is, that the chances of increase or decrease of value formed 
È of the consideration for the original contract. Besides; 
even if it were to be assumed, that no part of the increase in 
their rental since the time of the Permanent Settlement has 
been earned by the zemindars by industry, good management, 
and the expenditure of capital in the reclamation of the soil 
from jungle and its protection from inundations, the majority 
of the present revenue-payers of Bengal and Behar hold their 
estates under titles too recent to afford any appreciable found- 
ation of fact for the application .of this: specious sophism. 
Mr. Justice Cunningham next proceeds to array some figures 
respecting the accuracy of which he does not give any data for 
, forming an opinion, and upon which he comments in the follow- 
‘ding strain :— , 
Phe first fact that strikes one in these figures is the extremely small. 
fraction of the community in whom proprietary rights have been concene 
trated. They are as 132,000 to more than 10 millions. This disproportion 
of numbers cannot be left out of sight in any mvdifications of the 
existing law which the State may deem necessary, in the general interests 
of the community. Were it necessary—which happily it is not—to subvert 
existing interests for the purpose cf moving otherwise irremovable grie- 
vances or remedying otherwise irremediable evils, there is abundant 
recedent for the principle that where the two interests conflict, the 
interests of the vastly preponderating number must cairy the day. Asa 
matter of fact, there is scarcely a continental nation in which it has not 
been found necessary for the landed aristorracy to surrender a material 
as _portion of their rights with a view to the general well-being of other classes.” 
It is obvious to remark, on the one hand, that in com- 
puting the fraction of the community in whom proprietary 
rights have been concentrated, Mr. Justice Cunningham does 
not either take into the account putnidars, and other de- 
pendent talukdars to all practical intents and purposes, as 
much proprietors of the soil as zemiudars, or any other descrip- 
tion of ‘tenure-holders’ whose number he estimates at 750,000 
and who all enjoy considerable proprietary rights; and, on the 
other hand, that Mr. Justice Cunningham does not state what 
proportion of the ten millions of ryots consists of cultivators 
to whom a good slice of the Zemindar’s property in the soil was 
transferred in the shape of a right. of occupancy by Act X. of 
1859. But admitting that the proprietors of the soil are to 
the occupants upon. it as 132,000 to 10,000,000, which is to-say, 
very nearly as 1 to 75 persons, we do not acknowledge the 
authority of ‘the abundant precedent’ to which Mr. Justice Cun- 
ningham refers. This precedent will be found, upon: examination, 
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to consist of cases of robbery, piracy,. and other offences 
against property, with the reports of which our ancient histori- 
cal books actually teem, but which have been too. often 
and too deliberately discredited in dur modern books to ba 
entitled to any respect in this year of grace 1883. And as re- 
gatds the principle implicdted in Mr. Justice Cunningham’s 
- Statistical. statement, we are no admirers of a communism which 
is so absurdly self-contradictory as to acquiesce in the glaring 
inequalities in the distribution of every other species of private 
property, except landed property. ` Then, as to the Continental 
precedent alluded to. by Mr. Justice Cunningham, it does not, 
so far as we are aware, lend any sort of countenance to the policy 
of confiscation embodied in Mr, Reynolds’ Bill, and of which 
Mr, Justice Cunningham might be easily mistaken to be an 
apologist. In Prussia, the land-legislation of 1811 distinguish- 
ed broadly between hereditary peasant-holdings; and peasant- 
‘holdings-at-will or for a term of years or for life, and provided 
for thé commutation of the services and dues, to which ‘the 
landlords were entitled, upon the basis of “a fair indemnity ” ; 
and the same preference for compensation, rather than confisca- 
‘tion, is evinced in the miore revolutionary Prussian land-legislation 
of 1850, as the detailed provisions of the Law for the Redemp- 
tion of Services and Dues, and the Law for the Establishment of 
Rent Banks abundantly testify. And even in the autocracy of 
Russia of which the native .zemindars have such a wholesome 
horror, the Ukase of 1861, which gave the Russian resident 
ryot the right of.purchasing his holding; fixed the price payable 
to the landlord at-163 fold the amount of the “ obrok,” or thé. 
money-rent for which the customary labour-rent’.was commut- 
‘ed upon certain equitable principles. (See Cobden Club Essays, 
pp. 312, 324-401,-408, &c.) Mr. Justice Cunningham is too well 
‘acquainted with the course of land legislation on the Continent 
of Europe not to be struck by the singular contempt for vested 
rights manifested in the proposed new rent law for Bengal and 
Behar ; and accordingly, towards the end of his valuable Minute, 
‘he expressés.a hope that every thing which is amiss in this 
regard will be set right in the Legislative Department of the. 
Government.of India. For his own -part, Mr. Justice Cunning- 
ham would recommend a solution of the Bengal Rent question 

by the method. of “the purchase of the landlord’s rights by the« 
‘tenants, —a simple and a satisfactory method, which the Famine 
-Gommission had specially. recommended. But Mr, Justice 
-Cunningham’ is aware that this method is not self-working, and 

“perceives its mal-adaptation to “the impoverished ryot who cannot 
pay his way as he is, far-less buy out of. his landlord.” i 
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In another part of his valuable Minute, Mr. Justice Cunningham 
observes that, “ action of some sort accordingly cannot be with safety 
delayed.” But thetrue question is, whether what is wanted?just 

ow is action of the revolutionary sort recommended by the Govern- 

Went of Bengal. “The Bengal Government,” continues Mr. Justice 
Cunningham, “adopts.the view (and with Mr, Mackeuzie’s 
“Minute it could scarcely do otherwise), that the evidence pro- 
. duced establishes satisfactorily that since 1863 the necessity for 
radical revision of Act X. of 1859 has been recognised by the 
Government, the Courts, and the. public; that since the Pubna 
riots in 1873 this necessity has been generally recognised as 
urgent inthe interests as well of the landlords as of tenants ; 
and Sir Ashley Eden concurs in thinking’ ‘that the true 
reason why the rent disputes, which culminated in open-violence 
in 1878, have of late years quieted down, is because both parties 
į lave been awaiting the action of Government in connection with 
‘the substantive amendment of the law.” The evidence produced 
before the Bengal Government will probably be published, when 
it is expected that some exceedingly relevant evidence will be 
brought forward on the part of the Bengal zemindars to explain 
.the proximate causes of the Pubna riots, But in the meantime, 
however true it may be that Sir Ashley Eden always recognised 
the necessity of a radical revision of Act X. in the sense of Mr. 
Reynolds’ Bill, if not in a stronger sense of the term, we cannot 
help remarking that to represent the Courts as sharing in any such 
sentiments, is very like another famous representation in which no 
notice was taken of the speeches of the Prince. And it is very 
~worthy of note that -between 5th January 1877, when “Sir. R. 
Temple, in view of the objections raised to his Bill, advised that 
only the procedure portions (those for the more effective realisa- 
tion of rents) should be proceeded with,” and the date of Bengal 
to India, 27th July 1881, nothing pew of any especial im- 
portance, is stated, in Mr. Justice Cunningham’s Minute, to bave 
occurred in-favour of the proposed so-called “ substantive amend- 
ment of the law,” except the production of the “ intéresting 
papers,” concerning the merits of which the Chief Justice so 
widely differs from Mr. Justice Cunningham. __ ar 
“ A more valuable collection of papers has, I believe,” says Mr.. 
Justice Cunningham in the beginning of his Minute, “never been 
Prot together in India, nor a great subject been discussed with | 
research and ability more worthy of its transcendent importance.” 
And in the middle of his Minute, Mr. Justice Cunningham 
singles out for special praise a Minute by Mr. Mackenzie for the 
service it has rendered to the public by opening its eyes to the 
hidden meaning and mutilated beauties of that most egregiously. 
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misunderstood piece of Imperial legislation, —Act X of 1859 :— 
“ No Act was more egregiously misunderstood, and Mr, Macken- 
zie bas rendered’a valuable service in drawing up an account of 
the way in which it?eame to be passed, and of the subsequen§ 
history of the rent question in Bengal,” Our own humble opinion 
touching the merits of the published performances of the Rent 
Commissioners has been already recorded in these pages, but we 
_ should not omit in this place to cap the climax of adulation with the 
praise awarded to the Report of the Bengal Rent Law Commission 
by a contemporary critic, who credited its learned author with the, 
style of John Stuart Mili,—a criticism, which, whatever may be the 
weight to which it is entitled in the process of forming the publie 
judgment upon the Bengal rent question, affords a curious inciden- 
tal indication of the critic’s idea of the style of John Stuart Mill.*® 

But to return to Sir Richard Garth’s Minute. “For my own part,” 
observes Sir Richard Garth, “I take it to be clear that any Govern- 
ment, in a case of real emergency, haa a right, so far as it is necessary, to 
interfere with vested rights, to whomsoever they may belong, or howe 
poever they may have been created, But then I take it to be equally 
clear, that without some such actual necessity, no Government is justified. 
iu interfering with the vested interests of any class of its subjects ; 
more especially when those interests have been created and defined, after 
due consideration by the States own legislative enactments, I should 
bave thonyht that these propesitions would hardly have been disputed 
by -the majority of reasonable men. The true question, as it seems to me, 
for our present purpose is, whether there does or does not exist at the 
present time avy such necessity as justifies the Government of Bengal 
in depriving the landlords in Bengal of their rights and privileges in the 
manner proposed by the new Rent Bill. For myself, Į see no such neces- 
sity; aud lam bound to say that amongst the many complaints on behalf 
of the ryots, whieh have been published by the Government in connection 
with this subject, I bave been unable to find a single statement that the 
ryots themselves desired any thing of the kind.” 

Mr. Justice Cunningham brings into affocus all the good points 
of the proposal for the new rent law, and gives what appears to be a 
very carefully prepared resumé of everyfrelevant statement obtain- 
able from the “ interesting papers,” which he so highly praises, 
and which we take leave to add, he has studied with sc 
much care. But Mr. Justice Cunningham, writing a good 
while -after Sir Richard Garth, does not cite a single officia 








* The critic alluded to is the 
eloquent writer of a panegyric on 
the Bengal Rent Law Commission 
in the journal of the well-known 
mutual laudation society, of which 
the majority of the Commissioners 
were ex-oficio members, The exact 
words of the Pioneer newspaper 


for January: 6th, 1881, were—‘ Al 
times, as in the diseussion of the tru 
principles of Indian Rent it (mean 
ing the style of the Bengal Reni 
Report) rises to a philosophic breadtl 
of luminous statement which i 
almost worthy of John Stuart Mill.” 
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‘statement to the effect that the ryots ever demanded anything 
like the rights proposed to be conferred upon them at. the expense 
of the zemindars, 


1I.—The conditions of the Permanent Settlement. 

The autbority® upon ‘which this proposal is based is (the 

concurrent opinion of Messrs, Mackenzie and O’Kinealy to 
the effect that the ryots haye been deprived by judge-made 
law of the rights secured to-them by. the conditions of the 
Permanent Settlement. This opinion is endeavoured to be support- 
ed by citations from “ State-Literature,”. and by an argument 
founded upon a eolon, The great Permanent Settlement Regu- 
lation VIII. of 1793 provides, as is well known, that—— 
© LL The Zemindar or other actual proprietor of land is 
to let the remaining lands of his Zeminduri or Estate, 
hunder the prescribed vresirictions, .in whatever manner he 
may think proper; but every. engagement contracted with 
under-farmers, shall be specife as to the amount and cdndi- 
tions of it; and all sums received by any actual proprietor 
of land, or .any farmer of land, of whatever description over, 
and above what is specified in the engagements of the’ persons 
paying the same, shall be considered ‘as extorted, and be 
repaid with a penalty of double the amount, ‘The restric- 
tions prescribed and referred to in this section, are the follow- 
ing:—The restrictions material to be stated in the present 
connection being— ms TE if Beh 

LX. FPirst.— All leases to under-farmers and ryots made previous 
“to the conclusion ef the settlement, and not contrary to any regula-. 
tions, are to remain in force until the period of. their expiration, 
unless proved to have been obtained by collusion, or from persons 
not authorised to grant them, 

Second.—No aetual proprietor of land or farmer, or persons 
acting under their autherify, shall cancel the pottahs ofthe 
Khod-Kasht ryots, except upon proof that they have been 





* Referring to the authority upon 
which this proposal is based. Sir Ri- 
chard Garth observes :—" The pub. 
gc may he surprised to learn that as 
to some of the propesed changes. they 
are \based upon no authority at all; 
as to others, that the views of these 
gentlemen (referring to Messrs. Mac- 
kenzie and O’Kinealy) are founded 
upon their own construction of the 
Regulations of 1793 and the Act of 


-1859,—entirely without regard to the 
construction which has beeu put 
upon those enactments by the Courts 
of Law and the Legislature fand as 
to all, that their views are not ‘only 
inconsistent with the opinions and the 
policy of the last three generations, 
but with the Jaws and usages which 
have prevailed in -Bengul since the 
time of the Permanent Settlement.” 
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obtained ‘by collusion ; or that the rents paid by them with- 
in the last three years, have been reduced’ below the rate of 
the Nirkbundy of the pergannah; or that they have obtained’ 
. collusive deductions; or upon a general measurement ™% 
the pergannah for the purpose of equalizing and nan | 
the assessment. The rule contained: in this clause is not to 
be considered applicable. to Behar. : ` 

Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy are apparently struck by 
the argument that if, under section 52, the Zemindar. is’ at 
liberty to let the lands of his estate (not occupied by the 
tenure-hoders mentioned in sections 48 to 51) in whatever 
manner he may think proper, subject only to the restric- 
tions prescribed in the series of sections beginning with section. 
53 -and extending to section 60, tlie consequence cannot be 
evaded that the only right in the nature of a right of occu- 
pancy secured to the ryot. by the conditions of the Perma- 
nent Settlement is the right of the then resident (Khod-Kashty 
ryot in Bengal to occupy his holding at the full pergannah 
rate. Accordingly Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy set 
themselves to prove that the power to let at the propietor’s 
will and. pleasure, which is mentioned in section 52, -has 
nothing whatever to do with the ryots mentioned in section 
60, and Mr. O’Kinealy produces for this purpose a lengthy 
argument which the admitted * importance of the question 
is our apology for submitting in this place to the public 
eye. l - . k 
me Mr. Field,” obsérves Mr. O’Kinealy.on page 449 ofthe 
Appendix to the Report of the Rent Commission, “gives 
- an accurate and‘ elaborate analysis of. Regulation VIII. of 
1798 in his. note on. enhancement. . Im: itt I- concur, ` except. 
. in so far as he concludes that sections 53 and 54 of the. Regu» 
dation: referred to ryots.””. We are bound to ‘intercalate: the 
‘brief remark, that we cannot find in Mr, Field’s note anything 
to suggest the conclusion that section 53 relates to -ryots. 
“He frankly admits, as might be expected, that he comes to 
this conclusion with reluctance, and that it is difficult to accept 
it if the, legislators of that period could be considered to be 
‘conversant: with the use of legal terms or knew the’ proper 
meanings of such words as “letting” arid “demise,” in a word 
if they could be called lawyers, and -his conviction is that thed 
could not ;in fairness .be so described. . I, on the other hand, 





* Our District Oficer concludes his with this discussion, our plea ig 
own lengthy dissertation upon this that the matter has a most import- 
qtiestion...with . the. observation :— ant bearing on the subject of en- 
“Tf we have wearied our readers hancement”? = =- = ©*-- owa 
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am’ inclined to believe that the illustrious framers of 
settlement possessed an adequate share of legal as well a 
economic knowledge, and ‘that Mr. Field has “himself fallen 
Anto error from not considering the previous decisions arrived 
at by Government” Mr. O'Kinealy then quotes section 52 
of Regulation VIII. of 1793, which is seb out above, and to 
“which he subjoins section 53 :— 

LIII-—No person contracting with a zemindar, indepeudent 
talukdar, or other actual proprietor, or employed by him 
in the matagément of the collections, shall be authorised to 
take charge of the lands or collections without an amulnamah 
or written commission signed ‘by such zemindar or other 
actual proprietor. 

“Mr. Field,” continues Mr. O’Kinealy, “considers that section. 
52 refers to and includes the letting, or rather re-letting of 
lands to ryots already in possession—an opinion which I 
x have seen stated somewhere to have been advanced by Mr. Justice 

ar, Iam, I regret to say, of a different opinion”. Mr. 
O’Kinealy then proceeds to confute the conclusion imputed 
by him to Mr. Field, and himself concludes with the follow- 
ing observations relating to the real, and the true, conclu- 
sion to which Mr. Field reluctantly comes in his note on en- 
haucement on page 195 of his Digest, and which is very ac- 
curately cited in the words we have italicised: “Mr. Wield 
appears to have been led into his, as I hold, erroneous con- 
struction by taking a wrong view of the words ‘prescribed 
restrictions,’ mentioned in section 52, He looks upon them 
as extending over a series of section; but unless the printing 
“of every authorised copy -of the regulations I lave ever seen is 
wrong, they are included in, and cease at the end of section 53 
and I would press upon the members the necessity of referring to 
the text. Itis clear, as has been pointed out to me by Mr. Mackenzie, 
that Mr, Field, in his edition of the regulations” in which he pats 
a fall stop in lieu of a colon at the end of section 52, bas follow- 
ed. a mode of punctuation not justified by the authorised text, which 
completely changes ihe sense of the sections, and gives a colour 
of validity to his theory of enhancement. It would seem, 
therefore, that a strong, if not the strongest, support for tue 
theory he las advanced rests solely on a printers error?” They 
augh who win, Mr, O’Kinealy’s argument, which cminot 
- dispense with a colon, can ill afford to kugh at “any theory 
resting on a printer’s point, It remains to- say ‘that oue District 
Oficer, as in duty bound, contributes his tale of bricks towards 
fortifying ‘the structure of Mr. O’Kiuealy’s argument, aud 
widens its basis by the addition of the marginal abstract of 
43 
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section 53—“ restrictions alluded to in section 52”—* in Clarke’s 
edition of the Regulations, published in 1852. ; 
Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy lay much of the blame of 
the bad condition of the ryot, at the doors of the old Suddér. 
Dewanny Adawlut; and the new High Court, and refused 
to acknowledge the authority of the decisions pronounced 
in those Courts. But we may be permitted to hope that 
neither Mr. Mackenzie nor Mr. O’Kinealy will question the 
authority of an interpretation of the regulations given in the 
true translations of them, made by a person expressly appointed 
for that purpose by the Governor-General in Council under 
Regulation XLI. of 1793, aud the 2nd edition of which was 
published in 1826 under the orders of the Government of India. 
Strage as it will doubtless seem to Messrs. Mackenzie and 
O’Kinealy, it is nevertheless true that Mr. Forster’s authorised 
and contemporaneous exposition of the “ prescribed restrictions” 
in section 52 of Regulation VIII. of 1793, is in exact unison, 
with the received construction, for which our District Officer 
regrets that we should be able to quote the high authority of 
Mr. Field, though for his part he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that Mr. O’Kinealy and Mr. Mackenzie are with him, Mr. 
Forster’s translation runs as follows :— . 


eR stal 
vna avis Satfrstfa fects atay atg e aaaea 
sais yia mhs q ara aga Rfg? ata sg a 
aA fe eta seq fee FI q atratafecda Sca 
Zemat afas a salante Prg Stats Tew 
Gta wit aae Tatala ARIS ex atic QARA al aire ae 








* This side-note is accounted for 
by considerations of typographical 
arrangement, which will readily 
occur to the reader. Our District 


it is quite possible,’ says our District 
Oficer, “ that the plural termination 
may bea mere accident, such as has 
happened in other cases. In the 


Oficer very candidly admits that 
there is something in Mr. Field’s 
argument that section 52 speaks of 
the | prescribed restrictions,” where- 
as section 53 apparently includes 
ouly one restriction, but he-actually 
argues that the. plural may be jus- 
tified, since, in the latter section, 
(1) the agent; and (2)-.the farmer 
were severally forbidden to take 
charge without written authority ; 
‘end “even if this view be incorrect, 


old edition of the Regulations now 

before us, we see, in the very be« 

ginning of Regulation I. of 1793 

‘The following Articles of the Proc- 

lamation . .. . ¿s hereby enacted into 
a Regulation’; such a slip may have 
occurred in this instance also ; A 
any rate, we think the’ objection is 

of no weight whatever, compared 

with the arguments, drawn from the 

plain meaning of the words.” 
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cata gh afeta fea ataria statcal BA RIR TAART 
ste efie ag srq cat gfs Piel MAFTEI AIR AIA 
REN GT ga sars otata feed Te (meai Wars ata 
fe wea faray egia ggi GB qia gq Stata cred 
arpa Sas atata cdt Sieg efa l 


Here is-an authoritative rendering of the much discussed 52nd 
section of Regulation VIII. of 1793, which says in so many 
terms that the “ prescribed restrictions” referred to in that 
section “extend over a series of section,” and which disposes 
at-once and for ever of the colon-argument of Messrs. Mackenzie 
and O’Kinealy. 

The other support for the concurrent opinion of Messrs, Macken- 
zie and O’Kinealy, in favour of the proposed legislation, is 
“ State-Literature.” Now it so happens~ that the conditions 

nof the Permanent Settlement are nowhere more accurately des- 
‘wribed than in an approved work of “State-Literature” published 
in 1832 with the permission of the Governor-General of India, 
aud eutitled “A Memoir oa the Land Tenure and Principles 
of Taxation in Bengal, by a Civilian.” But before proceeding 
further with the discussion of the conditions of the Permanent 
Settlement, it is needful that we shonld clear the ground by 
vindicating its contractual eharacter against the ingenious 
reasoning of our District Officer. “The truth is,” observes 
our Distriet Officer, “that the Permanent Settlement was not 
a contract, but an act of State performed.by the local Govern- 
ment, and approved by the Court of Directors under the general 
~ directions of an Act of Parliament (meaning, we presume, 
the Act 24, Geo. II., Chap. XXV.. by the 39th section of which 
the Court of. Directors were required to give orders ¢ for settling 
and establishing, upon principles of moderation and justice ac- 
cording to the laws.and constitution of India, the permanent 
rules by whieh the tributes, rents, and services of the rajahs, 
zemindars, polygars, talukdars, and other native land-holders, 
should be in future rendered and paid to the United Company.’) 
There is no sort of analogy between it and a promissory note ; 
the zemindurs were not free to contruct, and they were not 
asked to contract. The recusancy of the whole body would 
not have prevented it, as the recusancy of a few did not prevent 
Mis application to their estates. On the contract theory, it is 
inbpossible to account for the treatment, by the Government 
of disqualified and recusant proprietors; the former could not, 
and che latter would not, contract; and yet we see that the, 
Government made allowances for both, This becomes intelligible, 
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if the true nature of the transaction be understood; the 
State said, in effect to the proprietors :—We have determined to 
make a permanent settlement ; you may manage your estates ` 
if you can, and will; if you cannot or wili uot, we will make 
other arrangements for the management; but as we ackuow-\ 
ledge you to possess proprietary rights, we will previde for your! 
support from the profits.” Granted that the Permanent Settlement 
was “an Act of Stute;” but the State may enter into contracts 
with its stiljects, and acquire rights and incur obligations there- 
under, though it has the physical power to disregard the latter. 
As Mr. Pollock very neatly puts it in his Zssays im Jurispru- 
dence aud Ethics, page 12, “the States being the fountain 
_ of legal right does uot prevent the State from having rights as 
© well as any other artificial person, or even from having duties 
such as it prescribes to itself, in so far as it submits to the juris- 
diction and the decisions of its own Courts.” It may be like- 
Wise granted that if the whole body of zemindars, talukdars, 
and chowdhries had declined to engage for the revenue finally 
assessed upon their estates, the Government of India, after 
making due provision for their malikana, or the allowance in 
consideration of their proprietary rights, might have made a 
permanent settlement of their lands: with such other persons 
as mivht have been willing to engage for the revenue demanded by 
Government. But we are entirely at a loss to conceive how 
the Permanent Settlement could have been effected unless’ some 
persons or ‘other had agreed to pay the revenue assessed by Gov- 
ernment. Then, again, it is quite true that proprietors labouring 
under the disqualification of minority or of lunacy could not 
contract, but neither was the settlement concluded with ‘such’ 
proprietors, their Jands being excluded fora time from the gene- 
ral settlement and directed by Section 21 of Regulation VIII. 
of 1793 to be managed for their benefit by persous appointed to 
the trust by Government, The truth is, we repeat, that the 
Permanent Settlement was an express contract of the proposal 
and acceptance type analysed and illustrated in Chapter I. of 
the Indian Contract Act. Thus section 43 of Regulation VIE 
af 1793 provides that “in the event of any proprietor declining 
to engage for the settlement of his lands at the jummah proposed 
to him, the Collector is to communicate the objections offered, 
with his opinion respecting them, to the Board of Revenue, 
That Board is-to determine the proper assessment, after making 
such further enquiries as they may think necessary ; and „thé 
objecting proprietor is to be required to engage for such assess- 
ment without further delay; and in the event of his refusal, 
which is to be given in writing, his lands are to be let in farm 
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or held Khas, as the Board of Revenue may in each instance 
think most expedient” And we are really astonished that our 
District Officer should, in the teeth of Regulation VILL. of 1793, 
assert that “the zemindars were. not free to contract and 
ithey were not asked to contract.” Messrs. Mackenzie and 
~O’Kinealy bave said many novel things about the’ Per- 
manent Settlement, but to the best of our’ remembrance 
they have not categorically denied its contractual character. 
However that may be, we are happily relieved from the task of 
labouring the point which our District Officer has mooted, by a 
standard work of “ State- Literature ” lar gely drawn upon, as well 
by our District Officer as by Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy,— 
we mean tlhe classical treatise on the Land Revenue of Bengal, 
by Professor .Harington, of the State-College of Fort William. 
“Tn countries where private and public rights have been accurately 
defined, and established upon just principles,” observes Professor 
„Harington, “where taxes are considered to be ‘a portion which each 
Bubject contributes his property in order to secure the remain- 
der, and where the land-tax is so moderate as to make it Lael 
sible that the proprietor of the land should desire to relinquish the 
management of his estate, with a view to be exonerated frum res- 
ponsibility for the tax imposed upon it, there can be no occasion 
for any personal assent or engagement on the part of individuals, 
to pay their portion of the general assessment; which is levied, 
when due, from the actual possessor of the land. But in Tudia 
where “ the land-revenue has borne a proportion, so Jurge as nine- 
tenths, to the computed net receipts of the Zemindar or other 
superior landholder, and where consequently drought, inundation, 
mother calamity of season, might deprive him of the means of 
payment from the yearly neat produce of his estate, it has been 
customary to give the landholders an OPTION of engaging for the 
assessment of their lands, or to receive a subsistence in land or 
money, and leave their estatesto the management of a public 
officer, or be Jet in farm, at the discretion of “Government. This 
usage ‘commenced before the Company's administration: and had 
been since continued to the period of forming the Decennial Settle- 
ment.” (Haringlon’s Analysis, Vol. 11., pp. 236-7). 

To return to our Civilian and his Memoir. “Tae whole work,” 
we are informed in the preface, “is but an abstract of the result 
of s some years of official Jabour and correspondence, which had been 
submitted to the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General, who was 
pleased to permit the author to publish it in: Europe, whither the 
original had been forwarded with that intent;?—the copy before 
us being one of a few struck-off in Calcutta for private circulation 
among the author’s friends. Our Civilian, like Mr. Mackenzie, 


& 
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was an ardent champion of the ryots ; he, like Mr. Mackenzie, was 
clad in complete armour-ds a, State-Litterateur, and like Mr, Mac- 
kenzie, he hated native zemindars and English lawyers with an im- 
partial hatred. But, unlike Mr. Mackenzie, he never suffers “his 
Memoir to degenerate iuto a personal—mémoire ; and unlike both} 
Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. O’Kinealy he reasons upon the Regulations 
with an utter indifference to their punctuation. * This last 
mentioned circumstance, however, may be the result of pure ac- 
cidenis of the press, without implying any acknowledgment of the 
canon of English law, that the punctuation is no part of the Sta- 
tute. We have carefully brought out these pros and: cons, in 
order to enable Mr. Mackenzie to decide whether or not our 
_. Civilian is fit to enter the arena of the Bengal Rent Controversy, 
on which he is now a conspicuous figure and from which he has 
essayed to peremptorily exclude Mr. Justice Steer. ( App. p. 419). 
But Lord William Bentinck’s assent to the publication of the 
Memoir in Europe, with a view to influence the opinion of the, 
British public and Parliament upon the Bengal Rent Question? 
the intrinsic excellencies of the Memoir; the consummate Ori- 
ental scholarship exhibited in the translations of texts of Hindu 
and Mahomedan law, which give a permanent value to the first 
part of the Memoir, and which our Civilian made for himself . 
from many carefully collated Sanskrit and Arabic manuscripts ; 
the systematic and accurate kuowledge of the contents of the 
Cornwallis’ Code displayed in every part of the Memoir; and last, 
not least, the thorough practical knowledge of the minutia of 
settlement operatious shown in the tables of rent-rates inserted in. 
the Memoir,—will, in the estimation of the public, fix our Civi- 
lian’s rank as the official protagonist on that great arena. ~ yt" 
The itnmediate incentive for putting forth this memoir was the 
arrival in Calcutta of the minutes of evidence given by Ram. 
Mohun Roy and James Mill before the Committee of the House of ` 
Commons on Indian affairs, which satin 1831. “Ifthe evasive 
replies and defective information supplied by the first named in- 
dividual,” says our Civilian, “have astonished those who had 
over-appreciated his talents and merits, the errors into which the 
celebrated historian of India has, in some measure, fallen, have 
called forth the regrets of those who admire the brilliancy of 
style, and depth of judgment which so strongly mark his literary: 
productions.” By. the way, the family Gari of the Mills, 
Jeremy Bentham,. professed to. like the English style of the ‘ first 


* The work is full of printing mis- hand-writing than to any fault of the 
takes, but this we are told, is more Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle Press. 
owing to the author’s.own imperfect ; 
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named individual ’ better than the style of ‘the celebrated his- 
torian of India” as the reader will fiud%to his surprise in Dr. 
Bowring’s biographical memoirs. “ Ram Mvhuii Roy,” continues 
our Civilian, “has fulfilled the expectations of those who were 
poe acquainted with his former conduct and character. But it 
‘could not have been anticipated, that Mr. Mill, to whom all 
papers and documents connected with Indian affairs were avail- 
able would have so far departed from historical fact, as to assert 
that ‘the preceding Governments (Hiudu and Musul man) in 
India, possessed exclusive proprietary rights in the soil, and levied 
the whole rent of it without any other limit, than a customary 
maximum, to what might be exacted from the cultivator, and 
that uo individual proprietary right existed.’ Nor, that he | 
would, iu the face of the records of proceedings of the Houses of * 
Par liament, attribute the permanent settlement to the Company's 
servants,” 
The first part of the Memoir is devoted to a discussion of the 
al position of the cultivating classes under the Hindu and Maho- 
medan governments. We do not propose in this place to enter into 
that large question ; suffice it to say, that our author gives it as 
his opinion against that, of James Mill, that “ both Hindoo and Maho- 
medan rulers recognized the proprietary rights of the cultivators, 
and claimed an interest in the portion of the crop representing the 
tax—not in the sail.” Nor are we here concerned with the part 
which the East ludia Company’s civil servants took with refer- 
ence to the Permanent Settlement. “So far from the permanent 
settlement being the work of the Compauy’s officers, it is well 
known,” observes our ‘author, “that ibt originated with certain 
-members of the administration in England : the code prescribing 
the course of fiscal management to be adopted, was drafted in 
England, and was brought out by Lord Cornwallis to Bengal ” 
and* In another place, our author speaks of the professional 
prejudices of “the English Lawyers, employed to compile the 
Regulations of Lord, Cornwullis’s Code,” But we request the 
readers’ particnlar attention to the fact that the Permanent 
Settlement Regulations were drafted by English Lawyers. Not- 
withstanding their vaunted knowledge of “State-Literature,’ 
this fact could scarcely have been known to the Rent Commis- 
aie or they would not have made bold to doubt if the authors _ 
of the Permanent Settlement Regulations were aware of the legal - 
eaning of such words as ‘ ‘ proprietor ” and “ lettings” = * 
mAhe ‘second part of the Memoir is‘ devoted: to an elaborate 
gramiuation of the Cornwallis’ Code, and.this is how our author 
describes the operation of the code-as it affected the ryots. 
“The proprietors, though authorised to let the lands of their estates, or 


zemindaries, in whatever manner they thought proper, their estates, in the 
first instance, being declared responsible to Government for the due 
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payment of the revenue assessed thereupon, and their personal property, 
aud their persons, in case the sale price of the estate would not cover the 
outstanding arrear, were prohibited from imposing arbitrary and oppressive 
cesses upon the ryots and were required to grant leases to them, according 
to a prescribed form, in which the quantity of land, and amount of consoli- 
dated rent, in money or in kind, were to be inserted ; this was done, under 
the notiou of securing the ryots against the consequences of evasion, on 
-the ‘part of the zemindars, who were required to prepare and deliver the 
pottahs, or leases, in question, within two years, from the date of the 
Regulation (No. VIII of 1793.) and to prepare'a register of the pottahs, and 
fe it in the Collector's Offics ; they were prohibited from “cancelling the 
pottahs of khod-kasht, (i. e, resident cultivating,) ryots, except upon proof 
that the same had been obtained by collusion, or thatthe rents, paia for 
the last three years, had been reduced below the standard rate, fur similar 
lands. prevailing in the pergannah; or that the cultivators had obtained 
collusive deduction, or upon a general measurement of the pergaunah, for 
the purpose of equalising or correcting tie assessments.” The zemindars 
were also required ‘to grant receipts for all sums paid by the ryots, and 
receipts in full on the discharge of every obligation ; aud were restricted 
from demanding the rents of abscouded ryots, in case of any lands being 
inundated or affected by any other calamity, from those who might remain ; 
-they were also forbidden to inflict corporal punishments on their ryots 
and under-farmers, to euforce payment of arrears—penalties for infractions 
of these rules were, indeed, prescribed, but could only be enforced by 
a suit at law, which the ryots could not possibly bear the expense of main- 
taining.” We may remark, by way of parenthesis, that there is now no 
pretence whatever for saying that these rules are broken by the zemindars 
with impunity. “The repugnance to the interchange of pottabs and 
kubuleuts, drawn out in conformity with the new Code, evinced by 
the ryots throughout the country, was met, five years after the original 
enactment (in 1789), by a law (Regulation IV. of 1794), which declared 
‘the notification that pottahs- would be granted to ryots who would 
apply for them, to. bea legal tender of such pottab, entitling such Zemindar 
to recover the amount specified in such pottah, so tendered, from the 
ryot? The ryots, from henceforward, were, by the law, degraded from. 
the rank of actual proprietors to that of tenants on sufferance. It had béen, in 
the first instance, declared (section 8 of Regulation I. of 1793) that regulations 
for the protection and weifare of the ryots and other cultivators would be en- 
acted, but none have ever b-en effectually passed, restoring them to any of 
© their rights : even the single stipulation most in their favour. which was 
intended to prevent the zemindars from raising the rents of Mhod-kasht ryots 
wes so worded ; that it gave every zemindar the means of enhancing his demands 
at pleasure; since, to entitle the ryot to the benefits of the clause in 
question (clause 2, s. 60 of Regul«tion VHF of 1793), it was necessary, in 
the first place, that he shonid have accepted a lease or pottah, and, as in so 
doing, he would hive acknowledged a feudal over lord, in the person of the 
gemindar, he was naturally averse to become a party to the annihilation 
of his rights. 2adly. In the pottah prescribed by the code, the abwab, 
` or illegal cesses, were consolidated with the usul, or authorised and pres- 
criptive rates; the ryots did not acknowledge ‘the existence of a right 4, 
levy any thing in addition to the regnlar established rate. the abwgi 
were exactions which were submitted to of ‘necessity, but. which, as 
were not sanctioned by the law, ab it formerly stood, could not, accord- 
ing to their notions, be enforced by legal means, unless they acquiesced 
in the demand. 38rdly. Supposing the ryot to have subscribed to the 
record of his future vassalage, he obtained no permanent benefit by 
his submission; the rate of nirkbundy, or average standard of rents 
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paid in the pergannah, might, at any time, be easily raised, by compel- 
ling several of the inferior cultivators -to take khamar, or wasteland, at 
enhanced rates, (this--was, and is, the common practice of the zemindar in 
Bengal) and after the expiration of three years, the oldest ryot might be 
Fcompelled, by an action at law, to pay the same. 4thly: Proof of 
f collusion would be assumed, from an excess of land above the quantity 
specified in the pottah, or from the insertion of lower rates than are 
usually levied from lands capable of bearing the superior species of 
agricultural produce, though the one might have resulted from careless 
measurement, and the latter from the improvement of inferior land originally 
incapable of producing the more valuable descriptions of produce, by 
the more assiduous, or a more scientific, cultivation. of the ocenp- 
aut: it has been said, that many zemindars purposely inserted- low rates 
and smaller quantities of land than were actually held, in order to 
forward their own views, a procedure which is not improbable. Siły. 
Tke lease afforded no protection against the consequences of a general 
pergannah measurement, when, by any manceuvres of the description 
given, a real or fictitious enhancement of rates had been established, or 
after a public sale of the grantor’s interest and title, in satisfaction of 
arrears of revenue. 6¢4/y. A zemindar could only be compelled to abide by 
Kæ tenor of the pottah, by a civil action, which might be kept pending, - 
by “the usual course of legal artifice for a period co-extensive with the unex» 
pired term of the ease itself, and the ryot would, in the meantime starve 
for his presumption in venturing to assert, what even the code 
admits to be his just rights and privileges. In point of law and fact, the 
ryot can claim, under the provisions of Tord’ Cornwallis’ Code, no 
rights at all; for the few privileges he may enjoy, he is indebted entire- 
ly to the forbearance, or to the fears of his taskmaster, the Zemindar.” 


Our author, as beseems an advocate pleading: before the British 
public and Parliament, has made his peroration a little too 
rhetorical, the exact truth being, as no oné has more accurately 
stated, or more lucidly explained than himself, that the only 
ight in the nature of a right of occupancy secured to the ryots 
jja: conditions of the Permament Settlement, was the right 
or the then resident (Khod-kasht). ryots to hold their lands 
subject to certain specified provisions at the pergannah rates, * 





-* We da not intend, in this part 
of our article, to rely on any deci- 
sions of the Sudder Dewanny Ad- 
awlut or the High Court; they, it is 
admitted, are in our favour. But 
we cannot help remarking in.a foot- 
note upon the entire and exact. 
coincidence of our Civilian’s con- 


Miruction of the conditions of the 


Permanent Settlement, with the opi- 
nion of Sir Richard Garth as ex- 
pressed in his Minute, 
Jaouary 1880, and which is publish- 
edin the Appendix to the Report of 
the Bengal Rent Law Commission. 


dated 8th. 


“ By the Permanent Settlement,” 
observes Sir Richard Garth. “ zemin- 
dars were- (subject to certain restric- 
tions immaterial to our present pur- 
pose) left free by the Legislature to 
let their unoccupied land to ryots 
upon whatever terms they thought 
proper. - They had almost as much 
freedom in that respect as land- 
lords have in England. The terms 
upon which „they let the land were a 
matter of contract; and the prin- 
ciple of demand and supply (whether 
of ryots or land) usually regulated 
these terms. Mr. Field expresses 


dg 
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TIL —The power reserved by the Governor-General in Council. 


But it is ċontended that whatever may be the actual conditions 
of the Permanent Settlement, the Governoz-General in Council 
by virtue of the power expressly reserved to him in clause 1, 
section 8, Regulation. I of 1793, may well confer upon the great 
mass of the cultivating classes the proposed right of occupancy, 
without giving rise to any claim for compensation on the part 
of the actual proprietors of the soil. The clause in question 
runs as follows :— 
` “Ut being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people 
” and more particularly, those who from their situation are most helpless, 
the Governor-General in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent talukdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil; and no zemindar, independent talukdar, or other actual proprietor of 
land shall be entitled on this account to make apy objection to the dis- 
charge.of the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed to pay.” 

And the contention is that, whatever may be the proprietary’ 
rights of the landholders under the Settlement Regulation, No, 
VIII of 1793, the Governor-General in Council is authorised 
to deprive them of those rights in the interests of the ryots 
as if the landholders were not most indubitably one of the various 
“glasses of people’* all of whom, it is declared, to be the duty 
of the ruling power to protect. 

Without dwelling upon the absurd incongruity of this conten- 
tion, with the solemn assurance given to the landholders in the 
preamble of Regulation II of 1793—the assurance, namely, 
that no power would thereafter exist in the country by which 
the rights vested in the landholders by the Regulations could b 
infringed or the value of landed property affected: we p 
to lay before the reader the construction put upon this ci? dq 





some doubt whether a Khod-kasht the permissible latitude of an ad- 
` ryot, as long as he- paid his rent, vocate, he enumerates quite sufficient 
could be turned out of hbis holding legal means within the zemindayr’s 
by his landlord. “But, however this ‘power to enable the latter to get rid 
may be, it is certain, that before the almost at his pleasure of objection- 
passing of the Rent-law in 1859, a able Khod-kasht ryots. 

landlord could, and did almost at * The landholders have been va- 
pleasure, rid himself of objectionable riously designated as ‘ hereditary tax- 
ryots.” ‘Our Civilian admits that the gatherers, ‘revenue-payers,” “oreas 
words of clause 2, s, 60 of Reg. tures of the Cornwallis’ Code, an 
VIII of 1793, “gave every zemindar what not; but up to this present 
the means of enhancing his demands writing no one has had the hardi- 
at pleasure,” and it will be seen that “Hood to deny that they constitute a 
independently of the exceptionable cluss--and a most loyal class—of 
manœuvres suggested by ‘him with people. - 
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more than sixty years ago by no less an authority than the 
Court of Directąrs. The expediency of making the Putwarries or 
village accountants dependent upon the Collectors being under 
‘discussion, the Court of Directors, in a Revenue Letter, dated 
12th July 1820, addressed to their Governor-General in Council 
at Fort William in Bengal, observe :—“ That it is contrary to 
the spirit of the Permanent Settlement to make the Putwarries 
dependent upon the Collectors, or to take any other measures 
that may be necessary for protecting the Government from the 
frauds, and the ryots from the oppressions of the zemindars, _ 
we cannot possibly admit. We cannot indeed forbear expressing 
a considerable degree of surprise, that you should have entertained 
such an opinion. You know that, an enacting the perpetual 
settlement, Government reserves to itself (that of which no 
Government can lawfully divest itself) all the powers necessary 
for maintaining justice between one class of its subjects and 
nother.” (East India Selections, Vol. III., p. 22.) The power 
reserved by Government is the power of maintaining justice 
between the ryots and the zemindars—not the power of -decreeing 
injustice by a law. Let every possible precaution be taken, 
for protecting the ryots from the “ oppressions” of the zemindars, 
but let not the latter be deprived of the rights vested in them 
by the Regulations, in the sacred name of “the duty of the . 
ruling power to protect ALL classes of people.” . 


The observations of our Civilian upon this subject deserve 
to be quoted. 


“ Although the Legislature,” says our author, “by declaring the pro- 
“prietary rights in the soil vested in the zemindars throughout the territory 
subject to the Bengal Presidency, have annihilated the allodial claims of the 
ryots (meaning the elaims the existence of which was denied by James 
Mill in his evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Indian affairs), in Bengal and Behar, at least,—the privilege of enacting 
such regulations as may be found necessary for the protection and wel 
fare of the dependent talukdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil, 
was reserved to the local Government. The late Mr. Harrington did ‘pro- 
pose, when a member of the Supreme Council, the draft of a regulation for 
the protection of the ryots, but its enforcement was, iu the opinion of many 
of the most experienced of the Hon’ble Company’s judicial officers, incom- 
patible with the conditions under which the Permanent Settlement was 
effected ; indeed, considering that the Goverument had, by a solemn act, 
confirned by the legislative authorities of Great Britain, declared the 

venue contractors, in the permanently assessed provinces, paying 
directly to its treasury, proprietors of the soil, and had sanctioned their 
letéivg,’ in that capacity,‘ under the prescribed restrictions” lands in 
their estates not occupied by taltkdars, “in whatever. manner they ma 
think proper” (Sec. 52, Reg. VIII. of 1793), it seems difficult, if not altogether 
impossible, to devise a remedial expedient, which, while it-affords relief 
to the former, that is, the ryot, to the full extent required, will not 
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involve a breach of the contract into which the Government have entered 


with the latter.” 


‘And the only remedy which our Civilian can suggest is that— 


"The British. Houses of Parliament must be appealed to for a modifica- 
tion of the rules of the Permanent Settlement.” 


Our Civilian, it will be observed, raises a grave. constitutional 
question—the question, namely, how far the Indian legislature 
(the powers of which are now defined by the Statute-24 and 25 
Vict., C. 67) is competent to make any laws affecting the “perma- 


-nent rules” by which the position of the native landholders of 


t 


Bengal and Behar was settled: and established by the Court of 
Directors ‘in conformity with the directions in that behalf 
contained in the Statute 24, Geo. III, O. 25. That is an 
exceedingly difficulé question upon which we shall not take 
upon ourselves to offer an opinion in this place. Our Dis- 
trict Officer decides the question in the negative, holding that 
“Lord Cornwallis, acting under the orders of the Court of Dires: 
tors, had evidently power to bind his successors, though he ‘had 
not power to bind the Court, and still less to bind Parliament.” 
Our District Officer, however proceeds to observe :—~ ` 


u And here we may remark that, even if it (meaning the Permanent Settle- 
ment) had been au act done by the supreme power itself, it would not have 
beer irrevocable. ‘The laws’ (says Austin) ‘which sovereigns‘affect to im- 
pose upon themselves, or the laws which sovereigns affect to impose upon 
their followers, are merely principles or maxims which they adopt as guides 
to their successors in ‘sovereign power. A departure by a sovereign or 
state from a law of the kind in question is not illegal, Ifa law, which it 
sets to its subjects, couflict with a law of the kind, the former is legally 
valid, or legally binding.” m 

That the sovereign power for the time being cannot bind its 
successors is a truth which it was not left for Mr.. Austin to diss 
cover, the whole rationale of the matter having been ‘condensed 
by Lord Bacon into one short parenthetical sentence in his History 
of King Henry VII: “For a supreme and absolute power 
cannot conclude itself, neither can that which-is in nature revocable 
be made fixed, no more than if a man should appoint or declare 
by his will, that if he made any latter will it should be void.” But 
‘when it is argued that the sovereign:power would act legally in 
laying hands on property which its predecessor had parted with 
to any class of its subjects for a good and valuable considerationd 
it requires to be very distinctly pointed out that the act would be 


- legal in the same sense in which any conceivable enormity pefpe- 


trated by the sovereign power would be legal,—in the same sense 
in which it would be legal for the Queen and Parliament of Great. 
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Britain,—to borrow an illustration from Sir Henry Maine,—to 
direct tbat all weakly children should be put to death. The truth 
is, that the Austinian conception of sovereign power is simply 
that of a group of persons, who, thanks to the. superior physical 
strength and the superior armament at their command, have the 
_ power of applying irresistible pressure to the people who happen 
to be their subjects. But by a piece of good fortune, of which 
analytical jurisprudence is precluded by the peculiarity of its me- 
thod from’ taking any notice; but which is nevertheless duly 
appreciated by the Jandholders of Bengal and Behar, they happen 
to be the loyal subjects of a group of persons, who, besides pos- 
sessing the Austinian attribute of irresistible physical force, have 
likewise that innate respect for the institution of-property which 
has made England the Savings Bank of the civilised world. 


ASHUTOSH MOOKERJEA, 


Arr, VIII, _RESULITS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION aN 
THE NORTH WEST AND OUDH. y 


‘No. I 


Ter aina object of the enquiry, . which the Educational 
Commission appointed in ‘February .1882- was directed 
to make, was “the present state of elementaty education through- 
“out the” Empire,’ and the means’ by which this can everywhere 
“be extended and improved.” * Accordingly the first 14 questions 
prepared by the Commission have this and no other object i in 
view. The first in the series runs thus :— 

“Ts primary education in your province placed on ‘a acu 
“basis, and capable of development up to the requirements of 
“the community ?” And the last is worded as follows :—Will 
“you favor the commission with your views, first, as to how the 
t number of primary schools can be increased, and second,’ how 
“ they can be gradually rendered more efficient ?’ ; 

But- among all. the questions which have been yka on the . 
Subject of primary schools, no enquiry has been made as to 
the results of what has been done already, Hlementary-schools 
(maintained by the state) have been at work in the North- West - 
for the last 32 years, and in Oudh for the last 17 years, At 
the present time there are 4,920 Government primary schools, 
(exclusive of Municipal, aided, and indigenous ones), in these 
united provinces ; and the constant tendency of the administration. 
has been ‘to: increase rather than diminish their numbers’ It 
would have been interesting to enquire what’ impression all 
this primary instruction has made or is making on the people; of 
what practical use, if any, it has been to them ; whether a demand 
for more has been expressed ; ; whether the economic condition of 
the masses is such as to admit of the proposed extension; what 
effect it has had, if any, iw raising the tone of current Vernacular 
literature, and so forth. 

The present and following articles are an attempt, (a very 
imperfect one, I fear,)" to describe what the results of primary 
education in these provinces have been, The present is little 
more than a reprint (with certain modifications and additions) of 
the evidence which I gave before the Commission in reply to 
their‘ first question. This evidence simply records such general 


_* See para 8 of Resolution by the Department, (Education) No, 1—60, 
Government of India in the Home- dated 3rd February 1882, 
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impressions as-I had been able to form after several years’ resi- 
dence in Oudh: but no specific facts or figures had been collected 
to test their correctness. Since then I have made as: minute 
enquiries, and collected as precise particulars, as I could, with this 
fobject in view. The ex-students at certain selected villages, 
where Government school s have existed continuously for the last 
15 years or ‘more,—in fact, ever since village schodls were estab- 
lished in Oudh,—have. been examined in reading, writing, and 
cyphering, ~ swith -a view to finding out of what use their education 
has been to them ; the. school records for tlie last 15 years have 
been scrutiiised and. comparéd ; and particulars :as to the caste, 
present occupation, and status of each student have been noted 
down and compared with each other. The results. of these 
investigations,—which may be taken asa type of the’ results of 
primary’ education in Upper India generally,—will be described in 
the next article. . i 

Pa 


A 


Te reference, then, to the first question put by the Commission, 
as to. " whether primary instruction in this province is placed on, 
a sound basis and capable of development up to the requirements 
of the community, my reply was as follows :— 

There are three points of view ‘from which the: utility. 
.of primary instruction can be tested: (1) its effect on, the 
material conditions cf the masses ; (2) its adaptation to the requitë- . 
ments of their social life, and (8) its effect on the moral charactér: 
of the students. If we are to decide the question by these 
tests, it appears to me that the extent to which primary instruc- 
-tien has already been carried in these provinces is,in excess of 
the requirements af the native community,—a conclusion to which 
I have been gradually driven against all my preconceived notions 
and entirely against my own inclination: i 

1. I have beem more or less connected with the Oudh Province 
since the beginning of the year 1874. Great exertions were made 
by my predecessor, and were continuéd by, myself, to extend 
primary education. In-1871 the number: of village schoolboys 
on the roll was 23,270.. In 1881 it was 46,771, or more > than ‘double, 
Much of this increase was, made under my auspices. But what 
is the result? In spite of. all this increase the state of the people, 
so far as my observations go, has been getting worse rather than 

etter. Education has not raised their condition in any respect 
or degree, or given them the means of raising it. Field labourers 
and ‘village artizans are paid in kind, not in cash, and a man can 
barter his labour quite as easily without arithmetic as with it. 
Even in towns where labourers and artizans are for the most, 
part paid in cash, the amount that a man can earn seldom equals 
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or exceeds Rs 4 a month, and a man who is thus living 
from hand to mouth does not need an elaborate system of 
arithmetic -for keeping his accounts, or checking his expendi- 
ture. Education is little or no protection to the working mam 
against the money-lender: for if he is compelled to borrow, 
however illiterate he may be, he knows what the extent of his. 
liabilities is. If he borrows grain, he knows that hè must repay 
in grain, as soon as the crop is cut, an amount equivalent to 
that borrowed, and pay half as much again for interest.* If he. 
borrows money, he knows that interest is usually charged at 
from 1 to l- anna per Rupee; and it needs no elaborate system 
of arithmetic to shew him that on-a debt of 5 Rupees he would 
have to pay 14 to 5 annas a month. Every native, whether 
educated at school or not, knows this much anda good deal 
more, by natural instinct and by tradition. However “perfect 
a man’s knowledge of arithmetic may be, the amount of interest 
which he can be made to pay does not depend upon the correot-“ 
ness of his calculation, but upon the extent of .bis necessities — 
and the value of the security that he can give ; and so the -arith- 
metic is'not of much protection to him in any case.- More thaw 
half the natives of- this province live in a state of semi-star- 
vation during the -greater part of the year, Even in ordinary 
years, when there has: been no unusual scarcity, they have not 
always so much as one meal a day ;} and the one meal which 
they get (if they get it at all) contains a smaller proportion of 
grain than of mahwa flower, mango seed, gram leaf mustard- 
‘Jeaf, bathwa leaf, simal bud, water nut, or whatever else in the 
‘way of seed, berry, pulp, or leaf, they can manage to pick up~ 
out of the fields or forest in the different seasons, The grain 
which they get, small as the proportion is, is only of the coarsest 
and least nourishing kind. The wheat and fine rice, which aré 





* In Oudh the interest claimed is 
usually one-half the amount of grain 
borrowed. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces it is usually one-quarter, 
This disparity appears to imply that 
the position of the peasant-in Oudh 
is more precarious than that of the 
peasant in the North-West Provinces, 
and hence a higher interest is charged. 
It remains to bé seen how long this 
disparity will continue. 


+ In the Government review on the- 


report for 1874, on the condition and 
management of Jails in the Province 
of Oudh, the following remarks océur 


in‘ para 18:—“With reference to 
“your remark that according to the 
“ returns the proportion of prisoners 
“who gained weight has been less 
“than during the two years since 
“the dieting has been improved, I 
“am to suggest that possibly two 
“good meals a day may not always 
“agree with men who have nevex 
“been accustomed to more than opie, 
“and that often but a poor she.” 
The condition of the people must be 
bad indeed, when it is found that a 
jail diet is too generous gor their 
constitutions, ` 
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produced by their toil, seldom or never pass their lips, but are 
sold for. payment of rent or debt, and the only grains that they 
can retain for themselves are kodo, makara, bajra, juwar, urdi, 
ánwan, and sáti or the coarse, red rice, “It is only a’ very small 
percentage of the population (probably less than 10 per cent) 
that ever taste the milk of cow or buffalo ;—this, in a country 
where milk diet is prescribed by religion and universally valued 
by the people, and would be very largely consumed, if they had 
the means of procuring it. The liability. to disease appears to 
be on the increase. For several years past an autumnal fever 
has raged with virulence in every district in Oudh. Most of 
the natives have not even a coarse blanket with which to cover 
their bodies in the cold nights of autumn and winter, The 
want of warm clothing and of wholesome and sufficient food 
sometimes - prolongs the autumnal fever into February or 
March.. By this time cholera and small-pox begin to set in. 
“Ehe first heavy fall of rain in June leads to a fresh outbreak of 
fever and ague. It is evident that the growth of mental culture 
among- sucha people must be preceded by an improvement in 
‘their physical condition. Given a sufficient degree of material 
prosperity, the advancement of knowledge will ġo doubt react 
as a secondary cause in the advancement of wealth. But where 
no such prosperity exists, education is. powerless -to create it, 
It was not education, but the abolition. of the corn-laws, -the 
development of new forms of industry ‘and trade, the rise of 
wages, the fall in the price of food, and emigration to new 
countries, which raised the condition of the working classes in 
England ; and this improvement had taken place before any 
attention was paid by statesmen to the extension of elemen- 
tary schools, or before any demand for the increase of such 
schools was expressed by the people. Even now the Act for - 
compulsory attendance presses very hard upon that class which 
is too poor to dispense with the small earnings of child labour, 
and exemptions have to be made by the local boards. 

One is apt to talk of education as if it worked with the 
certainty and precision of a law of nature, and possessed an 
absolute. intrinsic power of its own (independently of all physical 
conditions and social surroundings) of raising the status of a 
nation, This appears to me to be a profound fallacy. If the 
Multiplication of elementary schools‘in India can do any real 
good, or open out to the people any new opportunities of 
raising themselves above the miserable state in which they are, 
by all means let the multiplication be made. Such .a result 
would be worth almost any sacrifice. But my own conviction 
is that the proposed extension would leave the masses exactly 
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where it found them, even if an elementary school were estab- 
lished within a mile of every hut in India.* ; 

2 The next point of view from which it was proposed 
to test the uses of primary education in this country, was by ree 
ference to the social and private life of the native communi“ 
ty. The best way of applying this test is to compare the daily 
life of a working man in England with that of the labouring 
classes in India, who constitute something like 90 per cent. of 
the entire population of towns and villages. We shall then 
be in a position to decide whether, on the results of this com- 
parison, the same social conditions, or anything at all resemb- 


ling them, hold good in both countries. 
First, then, every working man-in England or Scotland . lives 





* I had expressed these views, as 
‘fo the widespread poverty of the 
people and -the uselessness, or rather 
mmpossibility, of extending education 
amongst them many ‘years ago; 
aud the above remarks are little 
‘more than an expansion of what I 
wrote in 1874 in my annual report 
on Pavlic Instruction for that year: 
(See para 14 of Report for i874-73.) 
Since then the subject has been 
treated more fully, and by amnch 
more competent hand, in a work pub- 
Fished in 1880, from which the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken amongst 
many wore that might-be quoted to 
the same effect :—- 

, “The great evil of rural Oudh is 
“the insufficiency of the produce of 
“the soil to maintain the popu- 
lation in comfort, after defraying 
a their rent and the cost of culti- 
f vation. While this is so, of what 
4 use is iv for Government to devote 
“its energy and its resources to any 
ething but direct action- on the 
“sources, of the evil? While the 
= millions suffer from chronie hunger, 
“it would be as easy to make a 
“pyramid stand upon its-apex as to 
“regenerate them by ornamental 
“legislation, or by any thing but 
“putting them beyond the ceaseless 
“pressure of physical want. * * a 
“At least fifty per cent., probably 
tí far more, of the population of Oudh 
“are too poor to be able to send 


““sistence are 


“their children to school or have 
“any desire to doso. Their life is a 
“narrow round of small but grinding’ 
“ vicissitudes, the pressure of which 
“is not to be relieved by such iv- 
“struction as our scrools can ims 
“part. ‘Education (to quote Mr. 
“*Mill) is not compatible with exe 
treme poverty, It is impossible 
“‘effecvually to teach an indigent 
“< population.” Population and sub- 
always rupning an 
“ endless race, and the material well- 
“being of any community depends 
“ cæteris paribus, on the extent to 
“which it can succeed in handicap- 
$e ping population, It isoť course a 
“physical impossibility for popul- 
“ation actually to ovtrun subsist- 
“ence; but it may press on it 80 
“elosely as to leave no margin in 
“which men may pause a breathing’ 
“while, no interval of ease which 
“they can devote to avy higher aim 
“ than the provision for merely phy- 
“sical needs. Human welfare ‘is 
“mainly dependent on the possession 
“and good use of such a margin. 
“To use it well is asimportant as to 
“possess it ; but it must be possessed 
“before it can be used at all,”—Qu 
ted from chapter VIII, pp. 821:2; 
of the Garden of India, or chapters 
on Oudh History and Affairs, by 
H. C. Irwin, C. &, published in 
London, 1889. 
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in the neighbourhood of some church or chapel which he attends 
or is expected to attend at stated hours every Sunday. If he 
is not educated in at least the rudiments of knowledge, he is 
not able to take part in publie worship, and his neighbours 
ywould look upon him either with pity or scorn, Almost every 
i working man has his own Bible, and frequently some secular 
book or books in addition, which he can read on week days 
at his own house, whenever he may have the leisure. Then, 
there is the club or reading-room with the daily newspapers, 
&c., and he can join this by paying about three-pence a week; 
or if he is rather better off than the-majority, he can have a 
daily newspaper to himself at the cost of six-pence a week, 
Every shop window in his village or town has the name of 
the’ owner painted above it; and price lists and advertisements 
are exhibited on the walls and on the glass panes. Placarda 
relating to sales, lectures, preachers, &c., arë uot unfrequently to 
be seen at the street corners and other places of common resorts - 
m large towns a workman frequently has occasion to travel 
short distances by rail or omnibus; and if he is not able to 
read: the directions, he runs a good chance of losing bis way. 
Wherever he goes, something readable meets his eye, and not 
a week or even a day passes, but he finds an opportunity, if 
he chooses to,use it, of utilising the knowledge he acquired at 
school. When electioneéring time comes round, his vote is 
canvassed; and he ‘has to read “and compare the political pro- 
grammes and professions put forth by the rival candidates, 
Very often he has friends, or relatives, or children, who are em- 
ployed in some other part of the country more or less distant, 
or in the colonies; and letters occasionally pass between them: 
He geuerally pays his grocer on Saturday evening, the wage 
day, and it is usefal to him to be able to read the bill before 
he pays it, In short, to the English working man education 
(as most persons new admit) has become of late years both a 
private aud a public necessity,—a private necessity, because 
without it he is utterly helpless as a member of society and 
becomes the laughing-stock of his neighbours,—a public neces- 
sity, because without it he cannot discharge his duties as an 
English citizen. The Government in England has lately re- 
coguised this necessity by making attendance at school compulsory 
on every child of a school-goiug age; or, in other words, it has 
esolved to protect its people against ignorance in the same 
way as it protects them against injury to-person, property, or 
reputation. Does it follow, that because education bas happened 
of late years to become a necessity in England, the same ueces« 
sity has simultaneously sprung up in India? This is the opinion 
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that seems to be generally entertained. It appears to be 
assumed as an axiom, that education of an elementary kind 
is a necessity to the working classes in the one country as much 
as the other, quite irrespectively of any differences that may 
exist in the national character, the national religion, the socials 
customs, and- the grade of civilisation peculiar to the two 
countries. The following extract from the leading newspaper of 
Upper India shews that this opinion is not uncommonly held :— 

“That ardent educationalist, the Maharajah of ‘Travancore, 
“has addressed a long letter to the Governor of Madras on the 
“subject of higher education, which, like all he says, is marked 
“by learning and good sense. The Maharajah states the case 
“for higher education generally, and especially in the Madras 
“Presidency, in a way that few of bis countrymen would: be 
“capable of doing. It is a pity, then, that he should have 
“founded his argument upon a manifestly unsound premise. 
_€*The argument, he says, ‘that the higher classes are able 
“*to look after themselves, but that the lower classes are not, 
“is a false one; for the difference in wealth between the higher 
ë cand lower classes is not greater than the difference of cost 
‘í between higher and lower education. The lower classes do eat 
“* cheaper food and wear cheaper clothing than the upper classes. 
“«Why they should not find it within their means to provide 
te themselves with cheaper education is not clear? his is rather 
“an inverted way of putting it, but still the meaning is plain; 
“the writer says in effect that if you consider it a duty to edu- 
‘cate the lower classes on a certain scale, it becomes equally a 
‘duty to educate the upper on a certain other scale. Here the 
‘Maharajah has evidently missed the way. The State provides 
“ education for its subjects, as it provides them’ with protection 
“from violence or; starvation, because some education has come 
“to be considered-a necessity. Anything above that standard 
“is a matter for private option. The upperclasses can no more 
“claim a different education from Government’ theoretically then 
“they can ask for expensive food, because stafving labourers 
“are granted a subsistence. If, asa matter of fact, the Govern- 
“ment has done a good deal in the way of education for the 
“higher classes, that isa matter of expediency, not of political 
“ethics. ”* j 





* Extract from Pioneer, dated, 18th 1lth July 1882, published a leading 
May 1882. The same paper; however,. article headed the Bishop pricks the 
has not uniformly expressed this bladder. In this article the editor 
view; for, after, the publication of agrees with the Bishop that the pro- 
Dr. French’s evidence given at posed extension of mass education 
Lahore, the Pioneer, in its issue of will be premature and useless. 
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There seems to be a perpetual tendency in India to judge 
of the wants of the people by comparison with some -Bnglish 
standard, and to suppose that these alleged wants have been 
well or ill-supplied in proportion as that standard has or has 
not been approximately reached. It would be well if those who 
believe that education is necessary to a working man in - India, 
as it is admitted to be to one in England, would point out by 
a simple reference to facts, and not to platitudes, in what 
this alleged necessity consists, and what are the benefits of 
which he is deprived by remaining illiterate. It is well known 
to every one, who has studied native life, that many of 
the social customs of the country are still in the barbarous 
stage: and the intellectual wants of a nation can no more 
outstrip its social customs than a shadow can separate itself 
from its substance. The religious observances of a native 
of India consist in bathing in a river, or in making offerings 
of ghee and flowers to a stone, or in going a pilgrimage to 
some shrine or idol, or in presenting gifts to a Brahmin, or in 
dedicating a funeral feast to the souls of dead ancestors, An 
illiterate man can discharge these duties quite as easily as a 
learned one. There is a class of men, whose business it is to 
read or recite extracts from the Purdnasin public; but the audience 
are not allowed on these occasions to do any thing but listen, 
and a man wko cannot read makes as good a listener asa 
man who can Probably there is no literary religion in the 
world, which (if we make an exception of its own teachers 
and expounders, the Brahmins,) can so entirely dispense with 
education among its adherents as Hinduism; and in this respect 
it stands in marked contrast to the mere developed forms of Bud- . 
dhism, Mahomedanism, and Christianity, In Indian shops there is 
nothing readable, that ever meets the eye: the shopkeeper’s name 
aud his prices cau only be learnt by asking. ‘There are very few 
house-holders in India who can afford to buy a newspaper: 
in towns (as I have been informed by persons who are likely 
to know) the number is less than 5 per cent.; and in villages 
nothing like a newspaper is ever seen. But even if the num- 
ber of readers were a good deal larger than it is, it is admitted 
on all hands that the cheap Vernacular press of upper India is for 
‘the most part of questionable utility, and that the less the 
„people allow themselves to be guided by it, the better. Surely 
“it is somewhat premature to propose elaborate schemes for 
educating the masses of this country, until it has been ascertained 
that there is something for them to read. Such is the dearth 
of readers in this part of India, that even the best Vernacular 
newspapers, like the Oudh Akhbdér (Urdu), or the Kashi Patriké 
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(Nagri) do not pay their own way, but are subsidized by 
Government. In point of fact the only readable matter, that 
meets the villager’s eye, is an occasional court notice pasted on 
the trunk of a tree respecting some auction sale, or distraint 
of property for arrears of rent ; and it is only the Zemindars, 
Lambardars, Pattidars, and the better class of assdmis, who 
are concerned in such matters. In towns there are a few, but 
only a few men (aud most of these few are the domestic servants 
attached to Europeans’ houses) who have occasion to write 
letters to friends or relatives at a distance. In villages such oc- 
casions are'so extremely rare, as to be not worth considering, 
The uselessness of education to such people is proved by the 
fact, of which there is. overwhelming evidence in every town 
or village where a school has been established, that the great 
majority of our ex-students, in Jess than 10 years after leaving 
school, can neither read, nor write, nor cipher, and that the 
sharpest-witted amongst them are not able to do more than 
compose a very simple letter, or decipher some 50 words out of 
a 100 in a few lines of print.* From seeing nothing to read, 
having no occasion to write, and no accounts to keep, they 
gradually forget whatever they learnt, and are as ignorant as if 
they had never been at school, The task of combating igno- 
rance in this country is, therefore, like that of Sisyphus rolling 
the stone up the mountain, No sooner has the stone - been 
laboriously pushed up to the top, than it immediately begins to 
descend till it regains the bottom, when the labour has to be 
commenced anew. No sooner has the son of the soil reached the 
summit of knowledge which a primary school can give him, 
than he immediately begins to relapse ito ignorance, and the’ 
work and money spent on his education have been wasted. 
No real progress in the spread of knowledge is possible, because 
whatever has once been gained cannot be retained, but is being 
perpetually lost. There is no hope that “knowledge will grow 
“ from more to more” ( to use Tennyson’s phrase ), so long as the 
daily life of the masses remains destitute of every thing which 
can afford scope to the utilisation of knowledge, or engage the 
attention of an educated man. 

3. The third point of view, from whicu the use of primary 
education can, be examined, is by looking to its effects on the charac- 
ters.of the students: These effects are partly good, and partly evil; 





+ This is of course on the assump- mary schools were not intend 
tion that the ex-student is not en- train men for clerkships or to séduce 
paged in some literary kind of them from their hereditary callings 
occupation, which keeps him in in the fields or workshops. 

constant practice. Village or pri- i 
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but the evil, I fear, predominates. The education that we give 
makes the boys a little less clownish in their manners, and 
more intelligent when spoken to by strangers. On the 
other hand, it has produced two evils: (æ) it has made them 
‘more litigious, that is, Jess inclined to settle their disputes 
privately, and more prone to waste their time and money in the 
atmosphere of the Government courts; and (b) it has 
made them less contented with their lot in life, and less willing 
to work witb their hands. It might be said, with truth, 
that. discontent with one’s present lot is the first necessary in- 
ducement to improving it. But the form which discontent takes 
in this country is not of a healthy kind; for the natives of’ 
India consider that the only occupation worthy of an educated 
man is that of a writership in some office, and especially in a 
Government office. The village schoolboy goes back to the’ 
plough with the greatest reluctance; and the town school boy 
carries the same discontent and inefficiency into his father’s 
Seen. Sometimes these ex-students positively refuse at 
first to work ; and more than once parents have openly expressed 
their regret that they ever allowed their sons to be inveigled to 
school. It is not generally known that the education given at 
our Vernacular schools has this effect on the student’s. character ; 
but it is true, and there is overwhelming evidence to prove it in 
any village or town where schools have existed. Even the sons 
of grain-dealers (baniyas), if they attend our schools (which is not 
often), become sometimes so demoralised as to despise the 
paternal trade, and consider that the education which they. have 
received is too good to be thrown away on keeping an account 
book in bad Kaithi or Mahajani penmanship. I append a letter 
addressed to the Editor of the Pioneer in 1881 respecting the 
“ Results of Education at Talimabad,” (apparently a village in the 
N-W. Provinces ), which entirely bears out my own experience as 
to the doubtful utility of primary schools in this country :— 
. “Several eminent authorities have recently insisted upon the 
“importance of education for the masses in India, and it is in this 
“way alone, in Dr, Hunters opinion, that the people can be 
“brought to understand the. necessity of prudential restraints 
“upon marriage, There are, no doubt, many plausible and some 
“sound arguments for the maintenance. of national schools; but 
ma’: it seems to me, hitherto there.has been very little attempt 
to weigh the results of experience. .An Education Department 
“has been in full swing for a quarter af æ century. What is the 
“value of its work? There are. many sides to the. question, 
“and the answer cannot be given in a single sentence. Education, 
“may include professional training, useful knowledge, mental 
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“culture, and} moral discipline. My object at the present mo- 
“ment is merely to suggest reflections upon ove of its many 
“aspects. The other day I visited a very satisfactory (?) specimen 
“of a village school at Talimabad, a prosperous place, containing. 
“some five hundred families, half agricultural and the rest’ 
“ mostly small shopkeepers and artizans. There were a hundred 
“boys in the schdol, and their progress in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic was all that could be desired. I asked the school- 
“master what became of the boys after leaving school. He men- 
“tioned half-a-dozen who had got employment as mohurrirs or 
“ otherwise. In the past year twenty had completed their edu- 
“cation. Of these, four or five were helping their fathers in 
“business, and the rest were living at home in idleness, waiting 
“for something to turn up. Soon afterwards the Tahsildar came 
“to call upon me. I described what I had heard at Talimabad and 
“asked his opinion. He was quite sure that boys who had been 
“ through the school course would not condescend to get their. 
“living by manual labour, and also that only a few could expect to 
“get employment in which their literary acquirements might be 
“ turned to account: ‘and what becomes of the rest? Tahsildar(atrily) 
« ._* Bas kharab ko jate hain. ‘Surely,’ I said, ‘this is a very dis- 
“ ‘appointing and unhappy result of education, if three-fourths of the 
“scholars are ruined by it?’ The Tahsildar shrugged his 
“shoulders and remained silent. Asan official, he was bound’ 
“to promote education. He was not responsible for the con- 
“sequences, and did not care much what they might be. How- 
“ever, there is reason to hope that most of these unfortunate 
“ youths get upon their legs again. The chief cause for regret 
“in their case is the little good thay seem to get from théir 
“education. In after life they maJ.e no more use of their 
“literary attainments than, among ourselves, a busy doctor or 
“lawyer does of such an accomplisoment as playing the piano. 
“Still the Tahsildar’s view `f ine matter is one that should not 
“be overlooked, and, in this connection, I think some of your 
“readers may find the following passage worth perusal. It is 
“from a letter addressed by the great Lord Bacon to James I. 
“respecting the proposed foundation of a school and hospital at 
“ Charterhouse :— . 

“< Concerning the advancement of learning, I do subscribe 
“to the opinion of one of the wisest and the greatest me 
“*of your kingdom, that for grammar schools there are already 
“too many, and, therefore, no providence to add where there 
“tis excess. For the great number of schools which are in your 
“* Highness’s realm doth cause a want and likewise an over- 
“t throw, both of them inconvenientand one of them dangerous ; 


` 
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“<for by means thereof they find want in the country and 
“*towns both of servants for husbandry and apprentices for 
“trade; and on the other side, there being more scholars 
“bred than the State can prefer and employ, and the active. 
‘‘ part of that life not bearing a proportion to the preparation, 
«cit must needs fall out that many persons will be bred unfit 
“for gther vocations, and unprofitable for that: in which they 
“swere born,—which fills the realm full of indigent, idle, and 
“< wanton people, which are but materia rerum novarum, ” 

_The extension of education in this country, in excess of the 
requirements òf the people, is producing results not dissimilar 
to those which it was producing in England in the sixteenth 
century, and which struck the observing eye of- Lord Bacon. 
Labour had not at that time acquired In our own country the 
dignified position which it now holds ; and perhaps it was then 
almost as much despised as it still is and always has been in 
India: hence the temper of mind produced in both countries 

the education of the working classes was and is much the 
same. It would, of course, be absurd to look Ni the helpless, 
poverty-stricken students. who attend on village and town 
schools as materia rerum novarum. But there is no doubt 
that education indisposes them to become “servants for hus- 
bandry and apprentices for trade.” It weakens the industrial 
instinct, without supplying any useful motive in its place. 

Major Grigg, once Assistant Commissioner in the Rai Bareli 
district, Oudh, and now Officiating Deputy Commissioner of 
Partabgarh, has favoured me with the following account of 
a case which came within his own experience. I quote his 
letter No. 1072, dated 25th May in extenso :— í 

“I have muck pleasure in (so faras I can recall the circum- 
“stances you allnde to). complying with the request contained 
“in your letter No, 416, dated 20th May. 

2, “In August 1878 I was deputed to report on the state 
“of the rice cultivation in the Rai Bareli district. A copious 
“downpour had led to the closing of the famiue relief works; 
“and it was deemed necessary to aseertain how far the culti- 
vators had taken advantage of the rains to sow their lands, 

3. “Buchréwan. being one of the largest rice-producing 
“tracts in the district, my enquiry commenced there. The culti- 

‘vators are primcipally ‘Kunbis, and when the seasons are favour- 
abl e, some of the finest crops in the district are to be met 
“ with in its neigbbourhood. lt was at a village not far from 
“ Bucbráwan that the circumstances you allude to “occurred, 

4, “When examining the area under rice, I noticed that 
“some fields favourably circumstanced .for being planted were 

46 
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“lying fallow, and, on enquiring to whom they belonged, 
“I was informed, to a petty Kunbi proprietor. A few 
“ minutes afterwards the owner (a young man of 20 or 21) of 
“these fields appeared, and at once commenced enquiring when, 
“the railway (at that’ time projected between Rai Bareli and’ 
“ Lucknow) would be commenced, that he was desirous of an 
“appointment as Muharrir of coolies, having been employed in 
“that capacity in the famine relief work near his village. On 
“my telling him that there was not much prospect of the rail- 
“way being constructed now, and that he had much better turn 
‘his hand to tilling his own lands, he replied: ‘Qh no: I am 
“educated, I can read and write Urdu: I cannot plough now. 
« After a ‘few questions I ascertained that this young man’s father 
“and his ancestors had been cultivators and well to do, but that, 
“after succeeding to the property, this youth had been obliged 
“to mortgage it to obtain the wherewithal to pay the labourers 
“ employed to till the ancestral lands. 

“ Tt struck me at the time that it had been far better, had the 
“youth never seen the inside ef the Buchréwan Vernacular 
“School, where I think he told me he had been educated.” 

In Bahraich I was once present at a large gathering of stu- 
dents from primary schools, and I heard the address made to them 
by the Deputy Commissioner. He commenced his speech by 
asking them why they came to school at all. Fifty voices anè 
swered at onée, naukuri ke wasté. He then asked, what nuukard ? 
and the answer immediately was Sarkdri, He then made a 
speech iu which he tried to convince thera. that the main end of 
education was not to train them for Government or any other 
service, but to make them better men and more fitted for the 
work of life in the ‘lot in which they were born, The desire to 

obtain naukari, and thus to escape from the paternal plough or 
workshop, is almost universal among our Vernacular students. 
If a proclamation were issued by Government, and a copy sent 
to every village or vernacular school, impressing upon the stu- 
dents the fact that the -primary schools established for thei 
benefit are not intended to provide them with naukari, and thal 
those who aspire to it are almost certain to be disappointed, oui 
schoo! houses would be depleted within a month of a considerable 
proportion ‘of students. The people cannot be brought to ser 
that education will make them better men and more fitted fa 
‘the pursuit of their hereditary callings; and I am compelle 
to admit that, considering the depressed and miserable conditioi 
in which they live, and the almost total absence of opportunitie 


for utilising the Kaomiedgs they might acquire, I think- tha 
they are right, 
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Our Vernacular education has totally failed to make the stu- 
dents more truthful than their uneducated neighbours; and I 
almost fear, that it has made them more cunning and deceitful, 
E think every one must. shave observed. that, in these parts of 

ndia at least, a simple untaught rustic is generally a more honest 

fr truthful man than one who has finished the course of a Ver- 
acular school. The Readers that we teach abound in moral and 
prudential maxims; but in the absence of a strong public opinion 
condemnatory of falsehood, such maxims pass through their ears 
like water through a sieve; and the example of teachers, who 
can scarcely be prevented from keeping fictitious registers of 
attendance, is not edifying to the pupils about whose attendance 
so many falsehoods are being perpetually told. 

The study of the Vernacular literature, (and this, next to the 
hope of obtaining some literary appointment, is the chief ambi- 
tion of every student who remains at school long enough to com- 
plete the series of primers and text-books), tends to pervert 

Aed weaken, raiher than to clear and strengthen, the moral 
judgment. The foundation of all morality is the sense of truth; 
and this is what the Vernacular literature altogether fails toim- 
press. The far-fetched metaphors, high sounding phrases that 
mean next to nothing, exaggerated descriptions of simple matters 
of fact, the vagueness of many of the terms, the want of point 
and prevision in the structure of sentences, all tend to destroy 
the sense of truth and sap the foundations of morality ; and this 
effect is heightened by the absurd fictions which are told as 
serious realities. An equivocating language cannot but produce 
an equivocating mind; for language is the medium not only of 
- communicating, but also of forming, thoughts. Whatever a man 
reads in the Vernacular literature, he reads through a distorted 

medium ; and his sense of truth is blunted accordingly. 

School discipline produces, or is intended to produce, habits 
of punctuality, discipline and regular attention to work. ‘This 
is one of the best effects which primary instruction, as given in 
England, produces on the characters of students, But no such 
discipline can be enforced in elementary schools in India. There 
are no clocks and no bells. The school houses are seldom any 
thing better than mud-huts, a little larger in size but of the 
same description as those occupied by separate families, No such 
thing as a clock or gong is to be seen any where but at the Govern- 
Ment Tahsil buildings, of which there may be from three to five 
in the whole district. A student drops in whenever he can or 
whepéver it suits him. His house may be at a distance of two or 
three miles; and in the afternoon he may be required at home, 
and so leave school long before the day’s work is finished. A 
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teacher knows that regular or punctual attendance cannot be en- 
forced, and it is not every teacher who has the courage to be as 
strict as he might wish to be; for the loss of students would en- 
danger his own “salary, and the students at Vernacular schools 
are not so keen! y sensitive of the benefits to be derived from thea 
that they will submit to rough usage, 

Attempts are now being made to instil sounder notions of sani-' 
tation into the minds of the people by having a sanitary primer 
taughtin the curriculum. This is of course an excellent object ; 
but though I would continue tø persevere iu the plan, I am not 
hopeful of its success. As moral precepts have failed to produce 
a stronger sense of truth, so it is not likely that sañitary precepts 
will be more effective in producing healthier habits of living, 

It has been urged by one or two writers of eminence on Anglo- 
Indian affairs that our primary schools might be made the medium 
of teaching the theory of population and subsistence, with a view 
to impressing upon the masses the necessity of putting prudential, 
restraints on marriage and on the multiplication of offspring.” 
The theory of population might no doubt be tanght.in an element- 
ary form quite as easily as the principles of morals or of sani- 
tation. But hopes of a Malthusian reform being eftected by such 
means appear to me Utopian in the last degree, Prudence, in 
the matter of marriage and the consequences which almost invari~ 
ably follow, implies a very high degree of cultivation and. philo- 
sophy. In England prudence of this sort has not yo taken practi- 
cal effect among the working classes. In India it has not yet 
come home to the mind of the enlightened B. A. graduate. What 
hope, then, is there of its finding its way into the heart or brain 
of a man who is educated ata cost of about four rupees a year? 
I believe .it is universally true that innovations in social custom 
and sentiment have taken their first rise in thé upper ranks of 
the community, and not in the lower, and that if they spread 
gradually among the lower classes at all, this result is produced 
more by the imperceptible influence of example than by inculca- 
tion or direct precept at elementary schools. In India there 
seem to_be special reasons, why a reform of the nature contem- 
plated could not be brought into existence through the agency 





* This view was expressed by 
Dr. Hunter, the President of the 
Educational Commission, in one of 
his public addresses. It also occurs 
in the Garden of India, by Mr. 
H. C. Irwin, Chapter VIII., p. 343—5; 
but the suggestion is made condition- 
al upon certain economie reforms to 
-be effected first. "If extreme poverty 


could be extinguished in Ondh for 
one whale generation,” as was the 
ease in France after tha Revolutions 
(see p. 348.) an effective natigfia 
education of the children nae 
labouring class might, as Mr.’ Irwin 


remarks, | help to produce the result 
desired. 
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of primary schools: Every native child, whether male or female, 
is married, nolens volens, before it is of an age to think for itself. 
And further, the poorer classes, amongst whom prudential restraints 
are most needed, constitute a very small proportion of the students 
by whom our schools are attended; and henee the education 
that we wish to impart is never likely to reach them. 


In the cross-examination on my evidence, which took’ place 
at Agra, one of the members, adverting to my statement that 
“the improvement in the condition of the people in England 
took place before the introduction of elementary schools,” 
asked me whether: I would not admit “that the contrary was 
“the case in Scotland ;” and he referred me especially to the 
speech delivered by Macaulay in the House of Commons on 
the Duty of the State with regard to Education,” * where it is 
shewn that the education of the people did not follow, but preeede 
aud produce, the prosperity of Scotland. As Scotland is the coun- 
try, which almost every one quotes in proof of the benefits of 
mass education, it will be “worth while to devote a few pages to 
considering what the history of education in that country really was. 

In this speech Macaulay does, it is true, take up the line of 
argument ascribed to him. He speaks of education, as if its 
effects were absolute, and not conditional or relative,—as if pri- 
mary instruction possessed a kind of subtle or metaphysical force, 
which will infallibly work its way to the benefit of present and 
future generations, whatever may be the temper of the times, 
the genius of the nation, the distribution of wealth, or the stage 
of civilisation which the community may have reached.‘ If this 
absolute doctrine is to be believed, there ts no reason to despair of .- 
seeing Upper India regenerated by primary schools’ at no very 
distant date. 

But let us look fora moment at the arguments and illustra- 
tions which he uses in support of this thesis. Speaking first of 
England he draws attention to the senseless and violent character 
of the No Popery riots of 1780, and then asks :~- 

“ Now, what was the cause of this calamity, which in the his- 
“ tory of London ranks with the great plague and the great fire ? 
* The cause was the ignorance of a population which had been 
“ suffered, in the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, and temples, 


i o grow up as rude and stupid as any tribe of tattoed cannibals 











-The speech was delivered in the education of the people. The 
1847, when the Government asked application was approved by 372 
from the House of Commons a grant votes to 47. 
of one hundred thousand pounds for 
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“ of New Zealand, I might say of any drové of beasts in Smith- 
« field market.” But this is not the light in which other writers 
‘have seen the events óf that time. Dickens, for example, in his 

. Burnaby Rudge, Chapter 49, ascribes the violence of the out~ 
break to the discontent and demoralisation’ that had been pros, 
duced over a long series of years by “ bad criminal laws, bad 
prison regulations, and the worst conceivable.. police,” If such 
was the case, the disturbance was due, not to the ignoranee of the 
people, as Macaulay alleges, but to the incapacity of the educated 
ruling classes, whose misgovernment had made them what they 
were, Macaulay’s next illustrations are the following :—~ 

“Fhe instance of the No Popery riots is striking : but it is not 

“solitary. To the same cause, (the ignorance of the people), are to 
“be ascribed the riots of Nottinghain, the sack of Bristol, all the 
“outrages of Ludd, and Swing, and Rebecca, beautiful and costly 
“ machinery broken to pieces in Yorkshire, barns and haystacks 
“blazing iu Kent, fenees and buildings pulled down in Wales.” 
His editor (Mr. Trevelyan) explains in a foot-note that the Not= 
tingham ‘and Bristol disturbances “ occurred in the latter part 
of 1831, in consequence of the rejection of the Reform Bill 
by the House of Lords ;” not perceiving apparently that the 
words quoted in italics strike at the root of Macaulay’s argument. 
The editor might have added, that the other riots referred to in 
the speech were due to the block of trade and the high price of 
food caused, not by the ignorance of the people as Macanlay alleges, 
but by the obstractiveness of a highly educated Government, 
which refused to set trade free, or to abolish the corn-laws, or to 
allow the nation to be properly represented in the House of 
Commons, until it was at last frightened into conceding these 
~ necessary reforms by the growing discontent and clamour of a 
starving ‘population. 

No writer has advocated (in his other speeches and essays) the 
necessity of these reforms more ardently than Macaulay himself; 
_ which is tantamount to an admission on his part that the 
illiterate masses, notwithstanding their ignorance, had a better 
appreciation of their own interests, and of the interests of the 
nation generally, than the educated but short-sighted men who 
misrepresented them in Parliament. 

The illustrations, which he gives from Scotch history, are equally 
inapposite and untrue, “ Scotland, 150 years ago, was per- 
“haps the rudest and poorest. country that could lay ay 
“claim to civilization. The name of Scotland was á 
‘ uttered in this part of the island with contempt,” and SMS 
But a change was about to take place. “The Parliament whi 
“sat at Edinburgh passed an Act for the establishment of 
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‘parochial -schools. What followed? An improvement, such 
‘as the world had never seen, took place in the moral and 
‘intellectual character of the people. Soon, in spite of the 
‘rigor of the climate, in spite of the sterility of the earth, 
‘Scotland became a country, which had no reason to envy the 
‘fairest portions of the globe? and so on. Now the Act 
to which Macaulay is here alluding, is that of 1695, the statute 
of William and Mary, which was passed a few years after 
the Revolution. It suits Macaulay’s argument to ignore the 
fact that the subject af education had engaged the attention of 
the Scotch Parliament so early as the year 1494, and that this 
very statute was merely a re-enactment of one which had been 
passed in 1616, or about 80 years previously. The statute of 
1616 runs thus:—“In every parish of this kingdom, where 
“convenient means may be had for entertaining a school, a 
“school shall. be established, and a fit person appointed to 
“teach the same upon the expense of the parishioners, according 
“fo the quality and quantity of the parish.” But why was 
this Act so barren of results, while its successor, that of 1695, 
was followed by a marked improvement im the state of the people ? 
The reason is obvious. Prior to the Revolution, which placed 
William and Mary on the throne, Scotland was the constant 
prey to anarchy, misrule, and oppression, and all industrial 
and commercial activity was paralyzed; while after the Revolution 
all these conditions were radically changed. Whatever Macaulay 
may say to the contrary, it was this change of conditions, and 
not the educational Act itself, working independently of that 
change, which brought about. such a vast improvement in 
the state of Scotland. No one has contributed so much to 
prove this fact as Macaulay himself: for the purport of all 
that he has written in his “ History of England from the Ac- 
cession of James II,” is to justify the Revolution, and show 
what blessings it conferred on the two kingdoms, which from that 
time became inseparably one. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that all measures calculated 
to improve the condition of a people will be more effective when 
they come into force simultaneously, than when they come 
successively. In this respect the Scoteh were’ extremely fortu- 
nate. The Educational Act of 1616 produced no effect, because 
he country for the next eighty years was not in a fit state to 

‘ve it, ‘The Act of 1695 ‘came into force simultaneously 
the union of the two kingdoms and the substitution (in 
nd) of good government-and conténtment for anarchy, mis- 

rule and oppression, A vast improvement in the material con- 
dition of the people was the result. The salmon fisheries increased 
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ten-fold. Previous to the union, the Scotch had scarcely any 
manufactures, or.aby trade, or shipping of their own. Between 
1707 ‘and 1850 the number, of yards ‘of linen produced in the 
Seotch' looms rose from 1,500, 000 to 36,000,000; the. value of 
the exports rose from a, mere “nothing to over “£17, 000,000, and 
the number of sea-going vessels” from 215, having an aggregat 
burden of 14,485 tous, to 3,543 having an aggregate burden of 
652,675 tons." With ‘all this increase of trade and manufacture, 
there was a corresponding increase in the area of land brought 
under the plough and in the profits reaped by the farmer. There 
is no reason to doubt that the increased intelligence of the people. 
caused by the fortunate coincidence of the establishment of 
parochial “schools with the restoratien of peace, order and 
contentment, was an important factor in the production: of 
the above resulis; for under favourable conditions the educa- 
tion of the people, (especially when it is closely allied, as it 
was in Scotland, with the inculcation of the national éreed), will: 
always aid indirectly in the furtherance of material progress, as 
it does directly in that of intellectual progress, But we may 
be sure, that, if Scotland bad continued as poor, discontented and 
oppressed as it was before the Revolution, her Educational Act 
of 1695 would have produced no better effects than that of 1616. 
Education may accompany and assist, but it cannot precede or 
produce, material prosperity; and this is the most that can be 
said for it. 

Can it be maintained that the economic condition of India at the 
present time, so far at least as the masses are concerned, ‘presents 
any parallel to that which commenced in Scotland with the Revol- 
. ution and took a new departure in England with the abolition ` ôf 
the corn laws and’ the invention of steam machinery ? Have there 
been any signs within the last 50 years of a similar development 
of any form of industry except agricultural? It is well known 
to every one that the opposite has been the case. Most of the 
indigevous arts and manufactures have declined, and are still 
declining, owing to their inability to cope with the cheaper goods 
imported from abroad. Almost every new industry that has 
been introduced is managed by English firms, or is controlled 
in “the interests of English capitalists. Almost the whole of 
the sea-borne trade is in the hands of English merchants, and 
it is not the native cultivator or the field labourer, but the 
Baviya who reaps the chief benefit, It was pointed out A 





* These figures are taken from the The Educational Act of A 


article on Scotland in the Encyclæpe- anes from the same article, _ A 
dia Britannica, eighth edition, 1859, Soan. 
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Major Baring in ‘the financial statement which he delivered in 
the spring of 1882; that the wage--earning power of the com- 
munity in the North-West and ‘udk had seriously declined 
within the last decade. . This as -to- the upper classes. As re- 
gards the lower classes,.it is well known that.the-prices of the 
necessaries of life are more. than double what they were 50 
years ago, that the wages of labour have increased in a much 
smaller proportion, and that food is much less plentiful than it 
was in proportion to the increased population, The «working 
classes in this country are too poor to dispense with the small- 
earnings of child labour; whereas in England and Scotland such 
cases of extreme poverty are rare. How is it, then, to be ex- 
pected that, under such a total diversity of conditions, a similar 
extension of elementary schools would confer a similar benefit ? 
Until wealth has become more evenly distributed than it is, and 
the condition of the masses has been so far improved as to give 
wise to new tastes and new capacities for appreciating the benefits 
of mental culture and turning its advantages to some practical 
account, we might as well expect to change the colour of the 
ocean by a bottle of ink, as to raise the status of the people, in 
this part of India at least, by teaching them to write: 

The dictum of the late Mr, Mill, that “ it is impossible effectually 
“to teach an indigent population, ” holds good in more senses than 
one. In the first place, it is impossible for the people to feel 
any desire for instruction, or to turn such instruction to any prac- 
tical account, until they are raised above the dead level of 
widespread physical want. And, in the second place, it is im- 
possible for the Government tô raise the funds necessary for 
maintaining schools on an efficient scale and in-sufficient number, 
out of an impoverished and backward community. The great | 
problem which the Commission appears t0:-be attempting to 
solve in regard to primary schools, is how to find the means 
necessary for their extension and improvement. If additional 
schools were really wanted, no such diffculty would exist: for ` 
I believe: it to be impossible that the wants of a community can 
outgrow its capacity for supplying them.. The wants are the nataral 
criterion of the means, and the means of the. wants. Schools 
are wanted universally in England ; :and hence, as a natural 
consequence, there is no lack of funds to supply them. The 
™-~1e cannot be said of India,” an 








-shew that I do not stand from Prichard’s Administration of 
Pone in thinking that there is no Jndia, Vol. IL, Chap. XVI., page 
scope in Upper India for the ex- 81; Edition, 1869. i 
tension of primary schools at the’ ` “In fhe extension of educatiorial 
present time, I append an extract “efforts, na less than in that of 
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` Macaulay himself could write in. a very different style about 
eduéation when his judgment was not blinded by the zeal of a 
special pleader, In his esgay on Sarhuel Johnson he quotes the say- 
mg addressed by that gentleman to’ Mrs. Thrale :—“ The Athenians. 
“of the age of Demostlienes ` Were, a people of brutes, a. barbarous 
“people ;” “and another siying addressed to Sir Adam F erguson :—~" 
The poasted Athenians were barbafians, ` The mass of every peo- 
ple must be barbarous, where ‘there is io printing.” On these 
sayings Macaulay has recorded the following comment:—“ An Athe- 
“ niin. citizensmight possess very few volumes ; ; and the largest 
“library to which ho might have had access might be much less 
“valuablé than Jobuson’s Bookcase in Bolt Court. But the 
“ Athenian: might -pass every’ morning in conversations with 
= Socrates, and might hear Pericles speak four or five’ times 
“every month. He saw the plays of Sophocles and Aristophanes ; 
“he walked amid the friezes of Phidias and the paintings of 
“ Xeuxis'; he knew by heart the choruses of Aischylus ; he heard- 
4 the rhapsodist at the corner of the street reciting the shield 
“of Achilles or the death of Argus; he was a legislator 
e conversant with; high questions “of . alliance, revenue, and 
“war; -he was a*so Idier trained -under a liberal and generous 
« discipline ; he was’ a _ judge compelled every day to weigh 
“ the effect of opposite arguments. These things were in them- 
“selves an educition,—an education eminently fitted, not.indeed,- 
“to form exact or profound thinkers, but to give- quickness to 
“the perceptions, delicacy to the taste, fluency to the expression, 
fond politeness to the.. manner All this was. overlooked: by 
ü Sámuel Johnson, pAn Athenian, ‘who did not ämprôve; his, 
6 mind by reading, E as iñ “Johnson's opinion: much such-a person 
‘Bas Black. Frank before" he went to`'school, and far*infétior to a 
= parish’ clerk “orta printers devil.” Education, then, oñ Ma- 
caulay’s own Shöiving; does not consist merely, or even chiefly 
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“ irrigation p ‘other, useful palie 
“works, it is: of course necessary. to: 
‘Sprovide against a lavish @xpendi-~ 
ture “which, will only’ waste the- 


“ extiavagance; And it sis. doubt- 
“ful whéther.in some parts of India, 
“Gf more money was placed at the 
aa disposal of the Directors of Edu- 


“resources of the country without~ ‘cation, it could be usefully employ-: 


“ producing. any „adeguate 
“ We have seen tliat the late Viceroy, 
“was fully alive to the necessity of 
“not undertaking larger irrigation 
`. works ‘than there. was a fair pros- 
“pect of carrying out to completion, 
“and the sound principle that’ when 
« working with borrowed money we - 
i Gught to be especially careful of 


Apt 


‘fruits: “ed. At least, in. the North-West 


* Provinces, L am assured by the 
“energetic: Director of Public Tall 
“truction, Mr. Kempson, that 

“if Government were to rival 
“fuuds at his disposal, it-is dow 
“ful if he could find a. useful ane 
t profitable fieid for their SZR x 
*.ditures ee 


ney 
“a 
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in reading es The art of. reading i isat best only the instru- 
ment of “knowledge, not knowledge itælf; and if there ise no- 
thing for a man ‘to read, (as. is “the ease with almost all the 
students from our primary schdols), it-is useless to put such 
> an instrument into his hands.. +.Im a country like India, where a 
Ì heap of *éfuse, “a. stagnant; tank, a bullock’ cart‘or plough, a mud 
wall, a herd of kan pigs or lean- cattle, are’ “almost the only ob- 
jects which a villiget‘, can ‘see, outside the precincts ‘of his 
own hut, the want ‘of books ig not compensated, as it was in 
Athens, by the instructive or mind-expanding, character of 
the scenes and events by which he is surrounded. His daily life 
consists of “a narrow round of small but grinding ` vicissitudes,” 
which leave no margin for intellectual cultiire, or -eveni for the 
conception of what such culture means. i 


One circumstance which contributed very materially to the 
success of primary instruction in Scotland was, (as we have 
“already hinted), the close connection whick existed from the 
very first between the elementary schools: and the parochial 
system. In no country in Europe, so far as 1 Know, was the paro- 
chial system brought to. such perfection..as in. Scotland. Every 
parish is like a small republic, It takes’ care‘6f its own church 
or chapel, guards its own morals, manages its own education, 
appoints its own officers, and settles tts own. internal dispntes, 
In such a community aman is practically disqualified for mem- 
bership, if he remains illiterate; and hence a very great im- 
portance was attached to education by the Scotch Parliament. 
One of-the doctrines of the Reformation .was that every man 
should be ‘able to. read his own Bible and be “his own priest ; 
and in no country. ‘did.-protestantismi im’. thiis;extreme form; take 
such deep aiid lasting root as in Scotland. Ip estimating the 
effects -wrought by elementary - schools -in. ‘Scotland, it” would 
not be doing justice to history or commonsense to ignore 
the peculiar combination of religious. and social conditions which 
directed „its progress and” gave.’ ‘life «to its, operations, Can 
we point to any: institution in India. at. ‘the Present. itimé, which 
is analogous. to: the ‘parochial’ ‘system’ of- Scotland? We ‘tan: 
not ; andin the absence `of’ such an analogy, we ie not en- 
titled to argue “from: what ` primary ediication “has done in 
Scotland to what it ‘might do in India, if it Feceived ‘a’ simi- 
Aa extension. Perhaps the nearest parallel that India was once.’ 
ablé-to present to the Scotch parish, was the Hindu ow vehip, 
or, Éi it is sometimes called, the village “community. - In 
these. communities, ko the Greeks, when they invaded 
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India, very naturally identified with their own petty republios),* 
not- only the municipal, but also the’ revenue and judicial; ad- 
ministrations were left to the leading men of the settlement; 
the indigenous education’ imparted to those castes, with whom 
such functions were hereditary, rested-.onm the sanction of the‘ 
Shastras, and elevated. many_of the transactions of private anad 
public life into religious duties; the arts and manufactures 
entered into a contract with husbandry, the one supplying 
the grain; dnd the other the implements in return. But-the 
Hindu township, with. the indigenous education that flonrished 
as part of it, is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. The 
religious Sanction is growing weak, the old contraet between the 
artizan and the husbandman is dying. out, some townships 
have expanded into great cities, others have dwindled into petty 
hamlets, native manufactures are everywhere declining, taxation is 
. falling more and more heavily upon the land, and a foreign 
language is becoming more and more the language of law,. 
manufacture, and cémmerce : 
“ The®old order changeth, yielding to the-new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Vernacular education, so long as it rested on the old 
indigenous basis, and as part of the structure of the Hindu 
township, was a healthy and vigorous plant; and the indigenous 
schools, which have survived thus far, will continue tọ survive 
so long as native society requires them, without aid .ot support 
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* 

assigned to village-’-commuffities: 
“helped greatly to spread . education 
“among all the different mem- 
bers of the community.” I believe 
that the indigenous edueation was 


* Artian’s Indica, Chap. X : Dio- 
dorus Siculus Lib. II; quoted by 
Elphinstone’, in History of India, 
Appendix III, p. 261. Cowell’s edition, 
1866. The connexion of the Indian 


arts and manufactures with the sys-. 
tem: of village communities is: well 
described in Dr. Birdwood’s Indus- 
trial Arts of India, Part II, p. 13%. 


The. account ‘given in the text of 


the functions of an Indian township 
is an adaptation from à paragrapb in- 
page 54 of a learned and interesting 
“report by Babu Bhudeb Mookerjea, 
Inspector of Schools, Behar, on the 
village schools of Upper India, pub- 
lished in Calcutta, 1868. I do not 
agree with him, however, when ke 


says that the self-governing functions | 


confined to ‘those castes or classes 
with whom‘the said functions, reli- 


:gious or secular, were hereditary. 


The. writer points to “the number- 
“less patshalas, chatsals, and Tols 
“still surviving as proofs of the 
“strong stamina they acquired at. 
“their birth.” But where are there 
any traces of a low caste element 
in these still surviving schoolg 
such as would show that the ixi- 
genous education of ancient’ days 
permeated “all the different members 
of the community ?” 
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from Garside: The Government or Halquabandi schools, as 
they are called, are mere-exotics, and wéuld die out to-morrow, if 
the local fund,—the sole basis of their existence,—were withdrawn: 
Lastly, it seems not a little strange. that the shade of Macaulay, 
rthe-ardent champion of English sehools, should have been thus 
invoked in favour of vernacular ones. The only literature open 
to a student at the close-of. his vernacular training is that of the 
Purans and epics with their fictitious science, fictitious . geography, 
fictitious history, and obsolete views of life. It was against the 
teaching of such literature that Waow so ‘strongly and “effectually 

protested, : 

CH J. 6. Nase, 
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ArT. IK.—THEOSOPHY, EXOTERIO AND ESOTERIC, - 
Hints on Esoteric Theosophy, No. 1, issued under the authoris 
ty of the Theosophical Society : Calcutta; 1882.. Sæ 
2. The Theosophical Society and its Foùnders. An none 


a into their aims dnd proceedings : Bombay, 1882. 


MHEOŠOPAY or òccultism, of which we hear so much at 
the present day, is only a revival of a philosophy. which, 
undér the same name, sprang up in the second century at Alexand- 
ria, as an off-shoot of Neo-Platonism. In certain respects we may, 
indeed, discover traces'of the same belief in the earlier ages of tke 
world’s history and catch glimpses, nay, more than glimpses, of 
some of its most cherished positions, in the Mythologies of ancient 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Scandinavia, and Germany in the West; 
and of China and. India in the East, And if we go back still 4 
further, we shall discover in the myths and mysteries of pre-his- 
toric periods, beliefs and practices which have percolated through 
the ages down to the present time. Thus, we find that Theosophy 
is a tree of ancient growth, which has spread forth its attenuated 
boughs over many - “lands and struck its roots deep down into the 
palpitating heart of humanity, drawing its nourishment and de- 
riving its strength from ignorance and superstition, but which, like 
the fig tree in the Gospel, has borne nothing but leaves, . i 
Now our modern theosophists boast that: there is a society of 
men—a brotherhood—which has existed from remote antiquity 
and. still exists, having its head- -quarters in Thibet; who know _ 
thoroughly all that modern physical science and modern metaphy- 


- sics have been’ groping after for centuries. They have (1) a’ 


control over- various forces in Nature which ordinary science” 
knows nothing about, and by means of which an adept’ can hold 
converse with any other adept, whatever intervals on the earth’s 


surface. may lie bétween them. They hold (2) that by contem- 
“platon, by deep abstraction and by fasting, they fall into an 


ecstatic- state in which they can transport themselves in spirit from 
one place to -another, immediately perceive the moral condition 
of men and penetrate into the most occult and secret things in 
nature. They also (3) profess to work miracles similar to ‘those 
performed by Christ, who, say they, performed them by His. kr -— 
ledge of the occult operations aiid properties of Nature. . 

If we go back to the ancient mythologies, as well.as the ar4 
myths and mysteries, to which we have referred, we shall see 1: 
they were all founded more or less on natural -science, According 
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to Boner deer oe the “et, Andani Moñuments of ‘the Bast - 
and of the Greeks’. point to deeper contemplations of-nature than 
we moderns ‘giye them credit’ for.’ The Samothracian, Bleu- 
sinian and other mysteries of ‘the anéient world were all believed 
to: ie- nothing but. secret doctrines of ‘natural philosophy, inter- 

woven with ‘teligion. “Indeed, natural philosophy, poetry and 
religion were- closely united in the primeval ages; £ and the most ` 
ancient historical accouats shew them still maintaiñing“ the sames , 
alliance ; and especia lly was the: science af medicine united witht,’ 
poetry.and theology in the strictest connexion, in Egypt; in, the.” 
East and in Greece. The earliest Grecian -philosophers belived 
in prognostications. through natural- ‘philosophy, and the. doctrine. 
of the gods was establishd as a part of physiology | by Pythagoras, 
Plato and the Stoics. 

-Thus arose the? secret knowledge and power of the Magician 
who, by acquaintance with the occult laws and processes of nature, 
was able to accémplish what to the ignarant and uninitiated ap- s. 
peared miraculous. Strabo alleges that the ancients concealed their 
views of nature in’ enigmas, “and wrapped their scientific obser- 
vations ‘in converted myths. -They were generally priests who 
kept the secret in their own event and produced effects ‘which 
to the popular nind appeared marvellous, nay, supernatural. Among 
other things the properties of tlie loadstone” or magnet were 
pretty well. “known to the ancients,.who were thus able to clothe 
their religious “rites and ceremonies with mystery. Indeed, the 
magnet itself- forméd a great part of ancient worship, and to it; 
was ascribed ‘certain wonderful qualities, such as-the driving away, 
-of hypochondriasis, and the curing of diseases like gout, convulsions, 
nervous affections, &c., Hercules was said to have been repre- 
sented: under the image.of a rough stone in a Temple at Hyettos 
where the sick came to be healed.: The:.worship of’rough stones 
and the aequaintance of the ancients with. the magnet, especially 
in Egypt, show plainly that not’a blind: superstition, an adoration ` 
of the stone, was meant, but a secret truth of “nature, the knows 
ledge of which was lost for ages, but has been revived in modèn | 
times by discoveries which have thrown light;:through electro- 
magnetism, on the ancient mysteries, The Vestal- fire was really 
an électrie flame, and was hence described as fire fetched from 
heaven. The iron cupid in the Templeof Diana hung suspénded - 
aq the air by the power of a great magnet fixed in the roof, and 
T agnetic stone in the form of Venus is represeited as holding, 
as by? ‘a Jiving embrace; &-statue of Mars. The magnet ‘was 
also known in ‘ancient - Egypt, while in China it receives, at the 
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present day,, divine honours.. Now these sécrets were knowd 
only to the. initiated Few, By the many they were regarded as 
supernatural phenomena, dependent more on the will of the: adepts’ 
than on the secret powers of nature. That the ancients understood: 
maguetising by the hands, is confirmed by the account regarding 
Circe and other enchanters, all of whom are represented i iù atti 
tudes having reference to magnetic manipulation. : 

Many of the uses'to which magnetism was <put in those men 
ages, modern investigation has proved correct and legitimate ; 
‘but, generally speakiog, properties were’ attributed to-it that it: 
did not possess, which gave rise to a multitude of superstitious 
beliefs. . Hence, men began. to believe in the power of charms 
and talismans, and also in the power of healing by words, which 
were employed in the early ages not only against the Devil, 
but also against all diseases. And when: these medical and 
philosophical secrets were embodied in books, and symbols, these 
were held secfet in their totality as well as in their fragments, 
as is still the case in India with astronomical science, patti- 
cularly. Hence arose this evil, that not only was no progress 
made through experimental . research, but error became ster- 
eotyped, and in course of time mistakes multiplied indefini- 
tely. For example, the laws -of healing digease were strictly 
. prescribed in the ancient sacred -books, and any physician who: 
departed from them in practice «was liable to be arraigned oa 
a capital charge. Hence science necessarily temained station- 
ary, and in course of time retrograded, 

. “A purer'and more scientific treatment}? says Ennemoser,- 
“commenced in the 16th century; and the clear declaration. 
of magnetism as a peculiar power of nature which might be 
systematically” applied to the cure of disease, was first made by 
Fredic Anton Mesmer, so that he really is: the discoverer, and 
the ‘central point .in'. the history of magnetism, between ‘the: 
- old centuries slumbering on in a shadowy dream ‘life, and the- 
new’. ages still in twilight, not having as yet advanced to perfect 
day.” “.Ennemoser thinks that, if the -knowledge of the laws 
of nature was, in‘the olden time, of an imaginative. character, 

producing fantastic results, the, knowledge of modern times is 
of a hard and dry intellectual ‘gharacter, all higher life béing’ 
beyond its perception; and that the ancients had too much,. 

while the moderns have‘too little, of a steadfast religious senti- 
ment. They want the artistié’ imaginative power , of the mid- 
dle ages, and, beyond every - thing oe a firm beliaf in the 
immediate ‘operation of God in nature. 

-° We must now go back chron lorio to the. times of. the 
Neo- Platonists, How did.. Neo- Platonia arisé ? The Jews who 
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had returned . from Asia with Zoroastrian ideas, met certain 
Greek philosophers and Egyptian mystics at Alexandria, in, the 
third eang, sand formed that remarkable school in which, at 
once, all the tendeucies of the Greek philosophy amalgamated with 
‘the doctrines of the Oriental philosophy, aud of the Jewish 
‘Cabbalah. Neo-Platonisni‘thus sought to present the elemeuts 
of theosophy and philosophy, „according ‘to the primeval doc- 
trines of the Oriental prophets, in combination with thee. poe- 
tical Platonism, and the Aristotelian philosophy in the fori 
of Grecian dialectics. Plotinus was the most intellectual of its 
founders, and it is said of him, that he lived in the deepest 
- abstraction, often fasted aud fell into ecstacy, in which he im- 
mediately perceived the moral condition of every man, and 
penetrated iuto the most concealed things. He also held that 
by spiritual illumination he. arrived ab a direct view of God ; 
that God is not without, but within us; not in a place, but in 
the spirit; that in the highest state of contemplation the soul 
is at perfect rest, and has visions, and yet'the vision is perhaps 
not a vision, but another kind of seeing—a stepping out 
of oue’s- self From this the-Neo-Platonists went to the in- 
vestigation of the properties of matter. Secret properties of 
birds. were discovered, potent to .produce idiocy or arrest dis- 
eases; minerals too. were studied witha like result, Pharmacy, 
almost i in a night, shot up into the dimensions of a science. 
They believed that it was within the competency of mortals 
not ‘only to find ott the latent properties of every substance, 


but even to create- it, either by discovering the chemical affiui- N 


‘ties involved in its production, or by wringing the dread secret 
from the spirits who presided over the act. 

In reality: this new aspect which mysticism assumed, was tha 

òld machinery of~Jamblichus newly decotated, and. turned 
fore the discovery of spiritual mysteries. to` “the analysis of 
‘matter.-.The cultivators of this lore did- not’-care much about, 
laws; they.-wanted to unveil the -essences .of matter, and pos- 
sess the secret of reproduction. Their impoverished turrét8 were 
to-become mines as rich in gold and silver ‘as those of Peru, 
They sought from their lofty solitudes to, display to the actual 
world the secret agencies. for- yer absorbing and reproducing 
its materia! forms. 
ae iese facts go to shew that the Tleogophists of those early 


s were only: the. victims of their own. prepossessions, for it - 


is a mental‘law that when the thoughts run in one direction 
without being controlled . by.. the ‘will, the subject of those- 
thoughts is mistaken for ‘an’ actual- fact, . Jand acquires the con- 
sistency of.an objective. reality. . The : virgin revealed to St; 


Bridget the, doging - of the immaculate conception: But- the’ 
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Saint had passed her days-in a convent of Dominican nuns, 
who were the foremost champions of that belief, -St. Catherine 
of Sienna, on the other hand, was reared by the Franciscans, 
who pertinaceously maintained the contrary, and-she had a’ 
vision of the virgin to refute the revelation of St. Bridget. 
The same phenomena are manifest among the spiritualists of 
the present day, as well as among mystics like Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen. The-Babu,brooding_over_the objects of his own 
imagination, has come at last to believe that he is now under 
Divine inspiration, and that a “new gospel,” agreeing with 
his own peculiar views, has been divinely revealed to him. And 
so the person who receives a revelation from spirits through 
‘the medium of a table or a planchette finds the answers accord 
with his own prepossessions. .“ Mr. Gibson, an evangelical clergy- 
man, was assured by the spirits whom he consulted that the Pope. 
was Antichrist. Mr. Eversley,a gentleman of an entirely oppo- | 
site school, had a vision in which the Pope was confirmed in A 
all the honours accorded him by the ultramontane world.” The. 
parson and the young lady, who were both trying through 
` telescopes to discover inhabitants in the moon, are good il- . 
lustrations of this mental bias, “If I am not mistaken,” says 
the lady, “I perceive two shadows; they bend towards each 
other, and I have no doubt, are two happy lovers.” “ Lovers, 
Madam,” says the Divine, “Qh fie! the two shadows you see 
are the two steeples of a cathedral.” “This story,” says Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, “is the history of man, In general, we perceive 
only in things what we are desirous of finding: on the earth, 
“as in the moon, various prepossessions. make us always re- _ 
cognise either lovers or cathedrals.” * Or, as Lord Bacon * 
said before, “The human intellect is not of the nature of a 
pure light, but. it receives a tinge from the will and the © 
` affections, which give rise to ad quod vuli sciences; for what a 
man wishes to be true he is easily induced to believe.” F. ` 

But ‘the mysticism of the school of Alexandria had also a 
religious aim. The heart of its philosophy was-a Theodicea, 
which tinged its psychology. “Plato,” says Cousin, “had pro- 
foundly said that man must resemble God, and that he resem- 
bles Him in the utmost degree, by ideas, by thought, and by 
virtuous action, conformed to the idea of good,..but instead of 
the god of Plato, the school of Alexandria sets forth a God, 
whose type is absolute unity, hence a morality and a religion™ 
entirely different, a morality and a religion both ascetic.”{ At this 





* Hamiltons metaphysics, Vol, 1, 498. ~~ . 
See IV. , z j £ Course of the History of Modern 
+ Novum Organum, Book 1,, App. Phil, by V. Cousin. - : 
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“'time Jamblichus, the chief of the disciples of Plotinus, professed 
to be a conjuror and a worker of miracles, and under him “ the school 
of Alexandria. planged into divination, into asceticism and into acts 

if of theurgy, fhatis, mysterious ceremonies agreeable to God, by virtue 

* of which one obtains power over nature.” With Proclus, who rec- 

koned himself a sort of universal priest, the school of Alexandria came 

to a close. But mysticism revived again in the scholastic theology 
of the 14th century in the person of Gerson’! Doctor Christianis- 
simus, who taught what was called the mystic theology, based not 

‘on reason or faith, but on intuition. According to him ‘we have, 

Without the aid of the senses, or of reason, the consciousness of 

certain sentiments and phenomena arising in the inmost recesses 

of the soul, “Let a man possess this immediate intuition and 
he has true science; and, were ‘such ‘a man otherwise ignorant of 
either .physies-or metaphysics, or of all other-worldly and pro- 
fane sciences, were he of feeble mind, or even an idiot, he would 
~still be a’ true philosopher.” - - : 
At this stage mysticism passed into ecstacy. But the mysti- 
cism of Gerson stopped at ecstacy. It-did not-run into the 
excesses and folHes into which the Neo-Platonic idealism, and the 
` Vedan idealism fell. We have seen what, Neo-Platonism led to; 
let us now see what the Vedan philosophy is, since theosophy 
professes to draw much of its teachings from this fountain-head 
of wisdom. It is the idealistic philosophy of India, M. 
Cousin quoting from Colebrooke’s Miscellanies says, “The Vedan 
philosophy is nothing else than a system of psychology and 
subtle metaphysics which even denies the existence of matter, . 
“This conclusion proves it to be foolishly idealistic, but from 
it sprang two opposité schools of philosophy, the Nyaya 
and the Vaiseshita, the former being a system of dialectics, 
and the latter of physics, resembling closely the. atomical and 
‘corpuscular physics of Epicurus.” After.that rose two Sankhya 
philosophies, one by Kapila, and the other by’ Patanjali. The 
former is a ‘system entirely the opposite of the Veddntic, It 
is an avowed system of materialism and atheism, whereas the 
Sankhya of Patanjali, while it professes to- be theistic, really its 
theism develops into an absurd fanaticism, as will be seen’ from 
the -titles of the four books of which it.consists, viz :.(1) Contente 
plation; (2) On the means- of succeeding in it; (3) On the 
meexercise of the higher powers; (4) On ecstacy. This clearly 
Bhews it to be nothing but mysticism which runs into the extra. 
vagance of substituting ecstacy for processes’ of reasoning, and 
of assuming the possession of higher powers. The Bhagvad-gita. 
belongs to this. mystic philosophy; and the peculiarity of all 
- : ` * 
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i R is to separate itself from science, to turn aside from all 
regular study and to indulge in contemplation.” * 

“There is thus clearly a connexion, between the mysticism of 
Alexandria and the middle ages, and the mysticism of India. | 
The former, of which the mysticism of India is a counterpart,“ 
bas passed away, leaving nothing but rubbish behind, and now 
the mysticism of India, too, is fast declining before the light of 
Christianity. The ancient fires, however, still smoulder ; “there 
‘are still to be found blind ascetics who can see -nothing "in life 
so well fitted to prepare them for absorption into the Deity as 
retirement, penance, and contemplation. ‘Phere are still, among 
the ignorant, men who believe that the Shastras are the fountains 
of all knowledge, secular as well as`sacred; that science can 
say nothing new. They are believers in charms and talismans, 
in the power of an evil eye, in the potency of magical incan- 
tations, in- the divine power of the priest, in the influence of. 
the planets, in: lucky and unlucky days, in omens and sigus an 
portents, in sacred places, in holy waters, in the efficacy of pil- 
grimage to ‘the shrines of, saints, and-in a number of ‘other 
things’ round which ignorance and superstition have thrown a 
halo” of wonder and mystery. There are some, enlightened by 
western science, who have cast off the superstitions of their 
forefathers; but others,in spite of their higber knowledge, cling 
to them with all the tenacity of an early and an ingrained faith, 
Still, on the whole, the mysticism of India is on the wane; but 
Colonel Olcott and. Madame Blavatsky have come over to this 
-country to stir the dying embers and revive the old flame. If 
it were only to teach the people to dive into the mysteries of 
nature by studying the occult laws, to acquire power over ` 
certain natural processes, by -acquiring a knowledge of their 
hidden ‘properties and causes, to produce phenomena by the 
aid of magnetism,. or to evolve marvellous effects from the 

" operation of secret ` affinities revealed by chemistry and other’ 
sciences;: there would be no objection to the teachings of theo- 
sophy, for Bacon himself has affirmed that “human science and 
human power teiid to the same end ;” that “nature can only 
be conquered- by obeying her,” and that “for the production of 
-any work all that man can dois to move bodies backward and 
forward, the rest is accomplished by the internal operations of 
nature.” But, Theosophy discards this dictum. of science. Ita 
professes to know the occult laws of nature and to arrive-at 
results not inductively, through observation and experiment _ 
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but intuitively, and by’ the- mere exereise of the human will. 
While science feels its way and examines each process by rigid 
‘scrutiny, theosophy knows, évery thing, or proposes to know 
‘every thing, by. intuition, or by the power of some faculty which 
lind lain dormant in the soul until developed by rigid abstinence, 
chastity, and abstract meditation. Paracelsus, the celebrated 
Swiss empiric and alchymist, who flourished: at tle eud of the 
fifteenth century, pretended that he ‘possessed this power.to.an 
extraordinary degree by means of the Philosopher’s stone and 
-elixir of life. He thought it possible for him, without the help 


a 


of the body and without.a weapon, but through a fiery will.. 


alone, to stab and wound others. Nay, he went further: “It is 


possible,” he said, “ that I can bring the spirit of my adversary into. 


an image, by the power of my imagination, and then double him 
‘up or lame him according to pleasure.” The. absurdities of 
Paracelsus have found their counterparts in the grotesque 
A fooleries of the Theosophists of the nineteenth century, and, in- 
deed, there seems to be every probability of our falling back into 
the puerilities of witchcraft and sorcery, which held- spell-bound 
-the whole Christian world from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, when, ; AN 
_* Mau’s highest strength, his noblest parts 
His learning, science, and his arts 
Now gave themselves to sorceries `. ` 
And to the Father of all Lies,” ; i ae 
Let us now turn to the pamphlets lying before us.. The first, 
entitled Hints on Hsotorie ‘Theosophy, proposes to furnish ans- 
~wers to two important questions :—~ i 
(1.) Is Theosophy a delusion ? - 
(2.) Do the Brothers exist ? ` ; 
This pamphlet, edited by “ H. X.” consists of certain letters,'a 


Ea 


memorandum by Colonel Olcott, and several testimonials attesting ° 


the truth of some wonderful phenomena which are said: to have 
taken place at Bombay and elsewhere. The first letter in the collec- 
tion is signed “G. Y.’ the second * H. X., and ‘yet. we understand 
that they were written by one and the same person. In the first, 
‘the writer takes the sceptical side and argues, as an objector, against, 
_the' truth of theosophy ; but in the’second, the same person after, 
magaining, as it were, more knowledge and experience, comes forward 
as..its defender and..champion, and enthusiastically answers all 
-his own doubts and objections. . a 
Now this mode of defence against an imaginary antagonist 
‘may be quite legitimate for the sake of argument, but we hardly 
think it justifiable, in this imaginary contest, to make use of 
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illustrations and call them “concrete examples,” when they 
are at best mere fictions of fancy. For example, the supposed 
objector is represented as considering the idea of “ Universal Bro- 
therhood” to be ‘ Utopian” and unattainable in practice and the’ 
self-constituted champion as replying to him thus :—‘ The society 
is but a thing of a day and yet see how many thousands have al- 
ready learnt to know more of and think better of each other?” He 
then goes on to say, “ Take a concrete example. You and I belong 
to ‘totally different grades of society, different races, differeut 
- religions, have we not become true friends”? The “You” in this 
case, being a pure myth—the creature of his own creating—can 
hardly be considered a logical factor in an argument which professes 
to proceed on av. indisputable fact. If this is not “building 
a world on hypothesis,” itis something very like it. To us it ap- 
pears that if a “ concrete example” were needed, it should have 
been drawn riot from the region of fiction, but from tlie region of 
fact and reality. But we may let this pass, as being more a 
. Indicatign of weakness than of chicanery. = 

In considering the first of the two questions stated above, we 
must examine the objects of Theosophy. ‘These are said to be 
these :— 

‘1. The formation of a Universal Brotherhood. 
.2, Thè eucouragement of the study of ancient languages, 
sciené’s. and religions. = 

~“ 8. The investigation of the hidden mysteries of nature and 
of the’psychical powers latent in men, 

The first two of these objects belong to Exoteric Theosophy into 
which “any kindly natured, even though worldly-minded, man 
living an outwardly respectable life and wishing well to his fellows” 
may enter; but the third belongs to Esoteric Theosophy, that 
“innermost circle into which none can enter without most strict 

‘and long continued preparation, without very real and weighty 
sacrifices, aud without a complete change of life, mind and heart. 
Let us consider each of these objects in detail. 

The first object, viz., the formation of a Universal Brotherhood, 
we regard as utterly Utopian and unattainable according to Theo- 
sophical principles. Now at the outset we find that the idea of 
Brotherhood implies Fatherhood, z.-e., a common origin and homo- 
geneousness with that common original. The Biblical idea, is in- 
telligible and consistent. The Bible teaches the personality of, 
God and the creation of man in God’s image. Asa Being, Ged 

_ is the Father of beings possessing inteliectual and moral natures. 
But Theosophy denies the existence of a Personul God, and 
aims at the “ institution of a Brotherhood of Humanity, wherein 
all good and pure men of every race shall recognise each otier 
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“as the equal effects (upon this planet) of one uncreate, universal, 
infinite and everlasting cause.” One Theosophist is, however, 
reported to have said at an anniversary meeting that “Theosophists 
offer to accept without reservation the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of man,” while another speaker, at the same meeting 
in referring to God, used the neuter pronoun “It.” Now, if God is 
merely a “cause,” and not a “ Being,” as Theosophy holds, then 
God isa mere abstraction, and if this abstraction is the creator 
of all things, animate or inanimate, and men are the “equal effects” 
of this cause, then men are degraded to the level of the brutes, not 
to speak of things without life. There is, therefore, in this view, 
no truer Brotherhood between man and man than between man and 
the lower animals, All are brethren equally, and if Theosophy 
rejoices in this sort of universal Brotherhood, it is welcome to it, 
though it is not a “ Brotherhood of Humanity” all the same. , 

It is said, that “this universal Brotherhood was equally a cardi- 
‘nal doctrine of the Founder of Christianity, with what results, in 
practice, the history of that religion. througliout the va only ` 
‘too sadly shews.” This may be; Christiaus may not have carried 
outthe principles of Brotherhood laid down by the Fétiirder of 
Christianity. They may not have succeeded in establishing a per- 
fect Brotherhood, and the discussions existing between the various 
sects and denominations of Christians, are no doubt a prgpf that 
the union which the Founder desired to see among his fSMowers 
does not exist, But this is not owing to any defect of system or of 
principle, but to the imperfection of the instruments that are to 
carry that principle into practice. The Fountider of ‘Christianity, 
taught the great truth that God was our Father, and that we are 
“brethren, and, knowing the frailty of our nature and recognising 
the necessity of arriviug at the highest possible standard; he bade 
us “be perfect even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” 
In doing this, Christ set before us the character of a Person, as 
an example which we were to imitate; not a mere intangible 
abstraction or irrational force whose attributes were incommu- 
nicable and inimitable. No doubt God as cause, as creator, as Omni- 
potent, as Omniscient, as infinite, is removed far beyond our com- 
prehension ; bis attributes are incommunieable, his character inimit- 
able. But he is “ the God and , father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
who Himself was “ God manifest in the flesh,” “and in and through 

him we become “ the cluldren of God.” Hence we can understand the 
apostle’s exhortation: “ Be ye followers of Christ as dear children.” 

We are thus taught to look up to a personal God as our Father, and 
not, as taught by Theosophy, to a mere abstraction. The founder of 
Christianity,-in thus revealing to us God’s Fatherhood, has by impli- 
cation established our Brotherhood, a Brotherhood more real than 
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that created by Theosophy. St. Paul, too, does the same. In his 
address to the “ Men of Athens ” on Mars Hill, he spoke thus of the 
Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of man. “ God that made the, 
world and all things therein, hath made of one blood all nations of. 
men...for in Him we live, and move, and have our being ; as certain” 
also of your own poets have said: For we are also His offspring. 
For as much then as we are the offspring of God, we ought uot to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven 
by art and man’s device.” This being so, I say, much less is the 
Godhead a mere .abstraction. Here the heathen Athenians 
and the Christian apostles were entirely ın accord, and so are 
they with the writer of Genesis, who thus explains the origin of 
man :—“ So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; man and female created he them.” 

Or, as he puts it in the 2nd chapter, “And the Lord God formed 
‘man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life; andi man became a living soul.” It is as.a4 
being, ‘as’a living soul thatthe offspring resembles the parent, 
for “the very. existence of the human soul as acreated object 
implies an intelligent soul as its creator.”* Now the Theosophist, 
in his philosophic moods, speaks of the psychical nature of man. 
If man bas a psyche, it must have a resemblance to its créator. 
Jt canngt surely be the offspring of an abstraction, for “from 
personality at one end, Linfer personality at the other, and I cannot 
suppose that the existence which is contrived should be intelligent 
and moral, and the contriver of it a blind irrational force, +” 

But even granting that theosophy succeeds in establishing a 
brotherhood ; we deny that on theosophical principles that 
brotherhood can be universal. For, according to theosophy, no“ 
one can ‘claim the right of brotherhood who is not initiated 
into its mysteries and admitted by preparation of life and 
heart into the innermost circle, and this is the inheritance of 
only a privileged few. Itis not every one that can be so far 
prepared. A peculiar mental and physical organization is re- 
quired to make men fit to receive impressions from the adepts. 
How then can this brotherhood be universal? Again, theosophy 
admits within its pale men of all creeds, the Buddhist with his 
atheism, the Hindu with his idolatry, the Zoroastrian with his 
fireworship, in fact, any thing and every thing except Christianity. 
How can these discordant elements be united into a harmonious 
whole? There is much reason, therefore, to believe that the 
sceptic is right after all, and.that the idea is wholly Utopian. 








* McVosh's Method of the Divine Gov- ł Mozley’s Bampton Lectures On 
ernment, Miracles, p. 1865. i 
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We now come to the second object of the Theosophical Society, 
wiz. the study of the ancient languages, sciences and religions, 
There cannot be any objection to this from a Christian or any 
point of view, and ao Christian would, or does, condemn it. Indeed, 

Yhristian scholars, be they laymen, or missionaries, or clergymen, 
have not only encouraged the study of the ancient books of the hea- 
then, but have. themselves studied them and given to the world the 
results of their learned labours. Such were eminently Dr. Marsh- 
man, Dr. Carey, Henry Martin and Professers Max Miiller and 
Monier Williams. . Bat when Theosophists affirm tliat this ancient 
literature will be found to contain many valuable truths which are 
not found elsewhere and which men need now, and Colonel Olcott 
affirms that he and others have come “to preach the majesty and 
glory of all the ancient religions and to warm the Hindu, the Sin- 
ghalese and the Parsi, to beware how they depart from the teachings 
of the Vedas, Tripiticas and the Zendavesta for any newer faith, 
k( by which he means Christianity) they .betray a* lamentable 
ignorance of the fact that the sd-called.“ newer faith ” is founded 
in reality on writings more ancient than any of the books nanied by 
him and contained in a language the oldeést’in the world. Surely 
they ought to know that the Jewish Scriptures—the Old’ Testa- 
ment—contain more valuable truths than all the ancient .books of . 
the heathen taken together, as well as truths not found elsewhere. 
To ignore these writings is like shutting one’s eyes and fancying 
that, by that process the sun is blotted out of the heavens,- . These 
writings -contain a living germ which has been developed in the 
New Testament as the Christian system; And -this system 
possesses a vitality that has not only kept it alive during the past 
Mineteen centuries, but enables it to spread and vanquish all other 
systems, Before its light the Hght of other systems has ‘paled. 
Colonel Olcott might as well try and re-vivify a Mummy as resus- 
citate religions which have already grown effete. To study these 
ancient books, therefore, with a view to. increase one’s knowledge 
of God and his works is simple folly, because the few who have 
cared to rausack their dusty pages have done so and given to the 
world the result of their labours, which is nil as far as any new light 
is concerned. They have been sucked dry, and no amount of 
squeezing cau extract fresh juice from them. But Colonel Olcott; 
if he likes to suck, might try. a f ' 

The third object, viz., the investigation of the hidden mysteries of 

ture and of the psychical powers in man, is quite as unobjection- 
able-as the second object, and. Christianity (to quote from the 
second -pamphlet) “ has no interest in the question whether any 
ancient books do or do not teach so-called, ‘occult sciences,’ or 
whether there is or is not anything in the matter,” 4. e, whether 
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there is any such thing as occult- science or not. That there is such 
a thing every body admits, but it is equally true that, as the pam- 
phleteér puts it, any occult science which eannot bear the light and 
be tested.is probably humbug, Now we cannoteven in this nine- 
teenth century presume to say that we possess a complete and exé 
haustive knowledge of the laws of Nature. We know certain 
fundamental laws ; we can accurately calculate the effect of these 
laws, though they may be variously applied ; but as science advances, 
she discloses traces of other laws which are out of sight and which, 
if known, might create a revolution in science. But no scientist 
hides his knowledge under a bushel, especially if, by publishing his 
discovery, he can in any way benefit the human race, Laws, like 
those of gravitation, and of the earth’s diurnal motion, were “oc- 
cult” until discovered, but when discovered, they were published 
to the world and not kept locked up asa profound mystery in the 
breast-of a few adepts, Kepler’s laws of the movements of the 
heavenly bodies were valuable discoveries, but they became a meref 
statement of an observed order of facts, when the “higher law dis- 
covered by Newton revealed their connexion and their cause,” * 
Nevertheless what do we know even of this higher law, more than 
that itis the causeof certain observed phenomena? Felia qué 
> potint rerum cognoscere causas ; and so, when we have ascertained 
the cause of any thing, we want to carry the enquiry further 
and find out the cause of this cause. When a phenomenon presents 
itself to me, I try to ascertain its cause or causes. If I 
succeed, I say of the phenomenon that it is natural, that is, 
according to the course of nature. But if not, I would be jus- 
tified in calling it supernatural, although I know that it is 
difficult to draw the line between what is natural and what-is.. 
supernatural. Yet, for-all this, it would not be right to disbelieve 
in the supernatural as theosophists do according to Madame 
Blavatsky’s shewing. “Pukka theosophy,” she says: “believes 
in no miracle, whether divine or devilish; recognises nothing 
as supernatural’; believes only in facts and science; studies 
the laws of nature, both occult and patent, and gives attention 
particularly to the former, just because exact science will have 
nothing’ to do with them.” : Now, no one would think of accu- 
sing the great John Locke of disbelieving the miracle of Scrip- 
ture. The fact is, that he laid great stress on the Christian 
miracles as attesting the authority of those who wrought them; 
and yet he denies the truth of the ordinary definition that 4 
miracle is a suspension or violation of the established lays“<{j= 
Nature. ‘A miracle,” he says, “I take to be a sensible operation 
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which being above the comprehension” of the spectator and in 
his opinion contrary to the established course of nature, is taken ` 
by him to be divine.” In this passage, as the Duke of Argyll has 
pointed out, “Locke recognises the great truth, that we can 
iever know what is above nature -unless we know all that is 
within nature. But he misses another truth, quite as important, 
‘that a miracle could ‘be a miracle; even though we did know 
the’ laws through which. it was aceomplished, provided those 
laws, though not beyond human knowledge were beyond human 
control. We might know the ‘conditions necessary to the per- 
formance of.a miracle, although utterly unable. to bring those 
conditions about. Yet a work performed by the bringing about 
of conditions which are out of human reach would certainly 
be a work attesting superhuman power.” * In this sense, “a 
miracle is not an anomaly or irregularity, but part of ‘the. system 
of the Universe.” Hence a miracle is not “against nature,” 
Sbut.is produced by laws out of human reach, and no one will 
have the hardihood to assert that we have'an exhaustive knowledge 
of the laws of the Universe, or that there are no laws beyond 
our control, But the Theosophist not only professes to: know 
the secret laws of nature, but to have over them a control which 
science knows nothing about. If so, where is the need of mystery 
and secresy? Why cannot a knowledge of these laws be com- 
municated to mankind, whose good the Theosophist professes 
to promote? And why, again, should it be urged that occult 
phenomena cannot be manifested without the place of exhibition 
being previously prepared for that purpose, just as any conjuror 
would do before exhibiting his feats of legerdemain ? Colonel Olcott 
~would, however, make a difference between the Theosophist and 
the conjuror, inasmuch as the former has his house -prepared 
by the brothers “not with machinery, but with a special magne- 
tism.” So itis clear that the Theosophist is -unable to produce: 
occult phenomena without the aid of a-magnetised house or 
locality. And yet he presumes to compare himself to Christ, 
who according to theosopby was the prince of theosophists, 
We do not, however, read of Clnist preparing or having prepared 
any house or place wherein to work his wonders. If he worked 
them by this knowledge of occult laws, he showed that he 
had power over.them, for he worked them openly; not in the 
f friends or of the initiated only, but in the presence 

tterest enemies; not at night but in broad daylight. 
remarkable thing about’ Christ is, that his miracles 

wrought with a view to elicit the praise and admiration 








f Law, p 25. . F Mozley’s Bampton Lectures, p. 1865. 
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of the world, but to do good to men, and all who witnessed 
them were in a position to expose anything like fraud. Take, 
for example, the miracle of raising the dead. There were three 
such cases, The only doubt that could arise in such cases would ` 
be from uncertainty as to the reality of the death. Renan asserted% 
that, if such a wonderful thing had happened in modern times, 
acommission would be appointed of experts, who would ` have ` 
to be satisfied that it was actually a case of death and not. 
merely one of swooning. But Renan overlooked the fact that 
in the~ cases recorded in the gospels, the evidence of death came 
. from the opposite side, viz, his enemies. The people who did 
not believe in his power of. raising the dead persisted in assert- 
ing the reality of the death, although Christ himself alleged 
that the persons said to be dead were merely asleep. Had the 
people believed that the parties were actually not dead, they 
. would no doubt have put Christ down as an impostor, but, 
instead of this, it is said, “ that in one case the people were asto- 
nished with a great astonishment.” (Mark V.—42) and in another 
case “many believed on Him:” (John X1—45) and in a third 
case “there came a fear on all, and they glorified God saying, 
that a great prophet is risen among as, and that God hath visited 
- His people” (Luke VII.—16).° The evidence of death in these 
_ three cases was of different degrees of cogency. Fn the one case, 
the people “laughed him to scorn, knowing that she was dead: :” 
(Luke VIET.—53) ; in the. second case, “ the dead man” was being 
“ carried out” ona “bier” (Luke VIL.—12,°14); in the third 
case, the dead man actually had been buried “four days?” 
(John XI—39) ` E 

But by their own admission the theosophists are not able, 
not even the adepts among them, the famous brothers, to do 
every thing they please, much less to work miracles. “It is ` 
absurd,” says Colonel Olcott, “ to suppose that they can do every 
thing they please, at any time, just when they like. If they 
could, then: they would be able.to work miracles. But there 
neither are, never were and never will\be (sic) any real miracles, 
although, what they do may seem miraculous to those less cog- 
. nizant of natural laws than are the adepts. No, they are just 
as. much tied. by natural laws as any oneelse; they are condi- 
tioned by all the forces of the Universe, and it is only when 
certain conditions exist spontaneously, or have beer ’ ms 
about by them, that they can perform phenomena, 
often existing conditions are such that they cannot 
replace them on the spur of the. moment by favoura 
This admission is important, though it is in direc 
with the statements made elsewhere as to the perfe 
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possessed by the adepts over.the occult forces of nature. The 
admission, too, involves a belief in the possibility .of there 
being such a thing as a miracle, and also a ‘confession that. 
(the brothers cannot work them. By conditions that “exist 
i spontaneously”, Colonel Olcott must mean“ conditions that come 
into existence spontaneously.” If so, we stand at this point, face to 
face, with the law of causality. 

It has been admitted by every scientific writer of any reputa- 
tion, that we are utterly unable to discover anything in the mate- 
rial universe like an efficient cause. All that the most careful seru- 
tiny into the secrets of nature has discovered is only an invaria- 
ble “succession,” an invariable “antecedence,” and “ consequence,” 
and nothing more, and these are discovered without discovering the 

* connexion between them. Cause implies power or force, which 
is never directly perceived; but we infer that it exists, be- 
cause the event happens or the effect is produced. Hence the 

l scientific and philosophic portions of our race, with some few ex- 
ceptions, are agreed inthe conclusion, that thereis no such power 
or inherent force in matter, and that efficient causation „lies only 
in mind. We are conscious of power dependent on our. will, and’ 
so when we, look at our brother man we infer that the -actions of 
his body are produced by a wili, likewise. We cannot imagine 
that his limbs move themselves, but that he moves them. In like 
manner, when we see changes in the external world of matter, we ` 
cannot suppose that brute and senseless matter causes. all this by 
its inherent person, but that the spirit, the person within, controls, 
vivifies and produces all. This conclusion is founded on the 
most accurate researches of science, namely, that we know not of 

-~any direct agency: we find no proof of any active power, but 
that which is the attribute of personality, which is directed by will, 
and witnessed by consciousness, and is confirmed by the opinion 
expressed by Sir Isaac Newton in respect to,the law of gravita- 
tion, “That gravity,” says this distinguished philosopher, “should 
be innate, inherent and essential to matter, so that one body may 
act-upon another ata distance, through a vacuum without the 
mediation of any thing else, by and through which their action 
and force may be conveyed from one to another, is to me so great 
an absurdity, that I believe no man, who hasin philosophic matters 
a competent faculty of thinking can ever fall into it. Gravity 
must be caused by an agent acting constantly according to 
certain laws: in its spirit, this dogma. of science harmonises 
wonderfully with the teachings of scripture: ‘The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters, the God of glory thundereth, the voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedars—Yea, the Lord breaketh the 
cedars of Lebanon, the voice of the Lord shaketh the wilderness, 
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the Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadish.’” (Ps. XXIX) Thus is: 
it that an ‘intelligent science is seen to be the handmaid. of revela-' 
tion and reason not to contradict the utterances of a simple faith. | 

Of this, however, Theosophy knows nothing. She can make 
nothing of “conditions that arise spontaneously.” She cannot ex-- 
plain how or whence they came, simply because she. knows not 

.of a Personal Deity—the Infinite mind, the spirit, the person within 
that controls, verifies and produces all: yea that— ` 
“Living will that shall endure f 
When all that seems shall suffer shock.” ; 

Of him who is the only efficient cause in the Universe, Theoso= 
phy knows nothing. 

We must now turn to the consideration of the second of the two 
great questions referred toabove, viz -—“ Do the Brothers exist”? 
What isthe evidence brought forward in proof of their existence ? 
It has been alleged that their houses are in the wilds of Thibet, and 
that they have the power of transporting themselves at will, whether. 
in the body or out’of the body we cannot tell, from Thibet to any 
part of this globe. But in the “ Hints on esoterié Theosophy,” we 

. have the supposed objector questioning his Theosophic “ guide, phil- 
osopher and friend,” thus :— 

“ How do you know that the Brothers exist at all? Have you ever seen or 
spoken to one of them? Has any cultivated European that you know, ex- 
cept Colonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, any independent person on whose 
judgment and good faith you can implicitly rely, ever seen or spoken to one 
of them ? Answer me candidly and truly, and I know you must answer in 
the negative.” ; 

To these questions “H. X.” replies:— 


“ Certainly, E have no absolutely conclusive. proof of this, I have never 
seen nor spoken to one, and till lately I myself quite doubted their exis~ 
tence ; I know of only one cultivated European, excluding Colonel Olcott and 
Madame Blavatsky, viz, Mr.——-who has seen and conversed with one of them, 
and though to me, who know him and his mental capacity well, his state 
ment carries great weight, as evidence to the outside public it is ni, since he 
was adinittedly at the time in a sort of trance. Nor can I point to any one 
ob whose judgment and good faith I can implicitly rely, who has seen 
and conversed with any one of the brothers,” 


. This writer then has recourse to a quibble, as if to take the 
edge off his admission regarding the trance. l 

“On whose judgment,” he cnnningly asks, “can any mən implicitly 
rely? Does any wise man implicitly rely on his own judgment? A fortiori 
does he implicitly rely on any one else’s judgment” ? ; A 

This was no doubt intended to- contradict or correct Pope's 
well known lines— - l 

“Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own,” 
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But if “H,-X.” is right, there is an end to all testimony. Ifa 
man cannot rely on his own judgment, how can he believe what 
he himself sees, and & fortiori, how can he believe in the testi- 
mony of others? But although “H. X.” cannot implicitly 
-believe the testimony of any one person, he is still-willing to 
admit as true “the hypothesis of the existence of the brothers,” 
on the ground that it “rests partly on a long series of pheno- 
mena, several of which are outside all authenticated spiritual- 
istic experiences,’—“ partly on communications supposed to have 
come from them,’—“ partly on the statements of Colonel Olcott 
and others, also natives who have publicly testified to seeing 
one or other of the brothers.” But he has another reason, on 
which all ad captandum arguments are founded, viz. the 
universal prevalence of such a belief. 

“Do you suppose,” he asks, “that any such incredible belief could bave 
‘permeated the minds of 200 millions of people who believe in jogis 
and adepts, and clung securely there for ‘thousands of years, while empires, 
~rose and fell, languages were born and died, and all else, even religions 
waxed and waned, Ï it had no substantial basis of fact” ? 

If this be a valid mode of reasoniag, then the Protestant is 
wrong in not believing in transubstantiation, nay all Christendom 
is wrong in not. believing in the transmigration of souls, in the my- 
thologies of ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, or that the thirty- 
three millions of .gods of the Hindu Pantheon are real, living 
divinities. Indeed, the wildest chimeras ought to become true 
the moment a belief in them “permeates the minds ” of a large 
number of people. If this be all the evidence forthcoming of 
the existence of the brothers, then to most people the leaders 
of Theosophy must appear as myths, and their teachings as 
` moonshine, 

But what has Colonel Olcott to say on this point? He says 
“I have seen, been taught by, been allowed to visit, and ‘have 
received visits fom the brothers.” He thus describes -the visit 
of one of the brothers :—~ 

“One evening at New York, after bidding H. P. B. -nig 
in my bed-room, finiahing a cigar and thinking, suddenly ee ae 
chohan beside me, The door had made no noise in opening if it Aad 
been opened, but at any rate, there he was, He sat down and conversed . 
with me in subdued tones for some time, and as he-seemed in an excéllent 
humour towards me, I asked him a favour. I said I wanted some tangible 
proof that he had actually been there, and that I had not been seeing a 
, mere illusion conjured up by H. P. B. He laughed, unwound the em- 
oe Indian cotton Sehta he wore en his head, flung it to me 
and——was gor,” i 

The reader is at liberty to take this story for what it is worth. ` 
To us it has improbability stamped on its very face, for, as 
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these brothers are said to possess the power of walking out of 


their bodies which they leave behind them beneath some bush . 


in Thibet, and wandering about space in a spirit form, we should 
like to know why the .spirit of this particular brother wore a 


X 
l; 


material “Indian cotton fekta” on his head, A disembodied- 


spirit is said to appear in the very clothes it wore when it was 
.in the body, but the sameness is only in appearance, the fabric of 
which it is composed is immaterial and intangible. In like manner 
the spirit which quits its body only temporarily cannot need the 
material clothing which belongs to the body it has left behind. We 
very much fear the Colonel has been imposed upon by some. 
other “cute Yankee.” - We are willing, so as not to impugn 
the Colonel’s veracity, to believe he was deceived by an illusion 
or image which, by the power of- the imagination, had been 
projected from his own brain. Indeed, he seems to possess this 
special faculty in a remarkable degree, and it is accounted for 
by the aphorism he himself lays down, whatever a man-really 


1 


wills, that he has—no power in the universe, but one, can pres” 


vent our seeing whonisoever we will, or knowing whatsoever 
‘we desire, and that poiver is sélf.” This is very true, or rather, 
as Lord Bacon puts a somewhat similar truth, what à man 
wishes to be true he is easily induced to believe.” The reader 
will here call to mind the story to-which we have already alluded of 
the lady arid the clergyman looking at the moon! Be this, however, 


asit may, the Olcottian aphotism seéms. to furnish a key to the ` 


marvels and mysteries of theosophy, and the man. who uses his 
will freely and firmly needs not thé doubtful aid of spirits from 
the “vasty deep” or spirits of any kind, except his own indomi-. 
table spirit, to call into existence any forms he chooses to sum- 
mon into his presence, be they Thibetian brothers, or his “ sisters 
and his cousins and his aunts.” p i l 

So much for Colonel Olcott’s testimony. Let us, in conclusion, 
see if Madame Blavatsky is a moré trustworthy witness, and 
here we shall quote “ H. X’s” estimate of her (“ Hints,” pp. 68 
and 69). ~ . 

“Madame Blavatsky’s converse,’ he says, “is by no means confined to 
yea, yea and nay, nay”; but is, especially when she is in one of her less spiri- 
tual and more worldly moods, only. too fluent and too often replete 
with contradictions, inaccuracies, and at times, apparently distinct mise 
statements. Nothing has staggered all of us more. How, we have felt 
apd said, is such looseness and inaccuracy of speech reconcileable with 
her being the instrument of such a brotherhood? ..., But gradually, 
we have come to learn that this great defect in hèr, considered as a leadex 
_of such a movement, is the result. of two tendencies, inherent in her 
present mental organization:.... These tendencies are, first inaccuracy, 
Most women are inaccurate, but she is perhaps more than normally so, 
instead of, as one might have expected, less so, The fact is Madame 
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Blavatsky is, alas! no longer what she once was; she has lived a life 
‘of: considerable hardship; she has undergone a course of training and 
study that few, if any, minds go through unscarred; her health has been 
failing for years; she morbidly suffers from the vulgar slander with which 
she has been assailed on all sides; her memory is undoubtedly impaired, 
and not“unfrequently, I believe she quite unconsciously, in the course of con- 
versation, makes incorrect, if not absolutely false statements. But the 
second tendency, a sart of humourous combativeness, leads her .at times, 
especially when she is in high spirits aud entirely free from higher in- 
fluences, to propound absolute fictions of malice-prepense... This habit 
is, in her position, perfectly indefensible, the more so that even those 
who know her best can never be’ sure at suck times whether she is in 
fun or in earnest, whether she is telling a truth, or simply bamboozling 
an adversary,...” ` 


This is very severe as coming from a friend, but as the wise 
man says: “faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the kisses 
of an enemy are deceitful” We leave our readers, however, to 


decide whether, after reading this apparently faithful analysis 
Wof Madame H. P. B's. character, they are willing to accept her 


testimony as to the existence of the brothers, We fear they 
must, in reference to such a witness, exclaim “ TEKEL, thou art 
weighed in the balance, and art found wanting.” At all events, 
they would do well to accept “ H. X’s.” position and say with 
him, “that either the brothers exist, or Madame Blavatsky and 
Colonel Olcott, to say nothing of Padshab, Damodar, Moorad, 
Ali Beg, &e., &c., &e., are all impostors ” ! 
W. O., FINK. 
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THE QUARTER. 
HE past three months in India have been more fruitful 

of excitement and threaten to be more pregnant with the 
seeds of future calamity than any similar period since the fatal 
Spring of 1857. They have witnessed an outburst. of popular 
indignation to which the annals of British Indian history probably 
furnish no parallel, and they close upon a state of relations 
between the European community and the Government which, if 
it should continue, must prove a cause of serious administrative 
embarrassment, if not of political danger. 


It is barely seven weeks since one of the speakers at the 
annual dinner of the Calcutta Trades’ Association, respond- 
ing to the toast of the Bar, pointed to the harmonious relations 
which had gradually grown up between the non-official Europeans 
and the Government, as affording a sufficient explanation of the 
political quietude sometimes charged as a fault against members 
of his profession. The explanation was probably accepted by 
most of those present as largely justified by facts. For many 
years the old antagonism between officials and non-officials had 
‘been gradually giving place to mutual sympathy and con- 
sideration; and, to persons unacquainted with the secret mo- 
tives at work, the somewhat . ostentatious professions of Lord 
Ripon’s government seemed to promise a bright future for 
European enterprise. But in less than a fortnight the veil was to 
be ruthlessly torn away, and the true character of ‘the Govern- 
ment revealed in all its nakedness. To-day the name of Lord 
Ripon is little better than a reproach in the mouth of every inde- 
pendent European in India, and the community is banded together 
as one man in a firm determination to resist by every means 
in its power a policy which threatens its very existence, 


The true history of the inception of the P A 
lative proposal which.has brought about this deplorable. ate 
- of things, will probably never he known, It is sufficiently 
well known, however, that when the curtain was raised on the 
drama, it had already advanced beyond its first scene, 
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On the 30th January, while the new Criminal Procedure.Code 
was under the consideration of the Legislative Council of India 
Babu Behari Lal Gupta, a Native Covenanted Civilian whose 
‘sense of his own dignity would seem to have been inflated 
bby his exercise, as Officiating Presidency Magistrate of the 
Northern Division of Calcutta, of the power possessed by him 
in that capacity, under the Criminal Procedure Code of 1872, 
of trying European defendants, addressed the following letter 
to Sir Ashley Ede», then Lientenant-Governor of Bengal, pointing 
out the invidious position in which he was placed, in not possessing 
a similar power, as a Mofussil Magistrate, and the inconvenience 
that might arise under certain hypothetical conditions in the 
future, unless the same powers for this purpose were conferred on 
himself and his fellow native civilians, holding the office of District 
Magistrate or Session’s Judge, as were exercised by Europeans in 
such appointments. 


S Jurisdiction over European British subjects. 


As the law now stands—Ohapter VH, Act X of 1873,* no Magistrate 

or Sessions Judge has jurisdiction to enquire into 

* Section 72. a complaint or to try a charge aguinst a European 

British subject, unless he isa Justice of the Peace 
and himself a European British subject. An exception to this rule is 
allowed within the limits of Presidency towns where, under Act IV of 1877, 
a Presidency Magistrate, whether himsef a European or not, has the same 
jurisdiction over Europeans as over Natives of the country. 

Previous to the passing of Act X of 1872 (the present Criminal Proce- 
dure Code), no Magistrate or Justice of the Peace, even though a European 
himself, had jurisdiction (outside the limits of the Presidency towns) to 
try a charge against any European ‘British subject. But all Magistrates 
-who were also Justices of the Peace had jurisdiction to enquire into charges 
against Europeans and to commit them'to the High Court for trial. (See 
sections 89, 41 and 41 of Act XXV- of 1861, the old Criminal Procedure 
Code.) And by section 3, Act II of 1869, the Government was empowered 
to appoint any Covenanted Civil Servant to be a Justice of the Pence, 
‘Under Act X of 1872, however, a Covenanied Civil Servant, even though 
a first-class Magistrate and a Justice of the Peace, would have no jurisdiction 
or a European British subject: unless he himself is a European British 
subject. 7 i 

This provision of the law wouid give rise to an invidious distinction and 
to many practical-inconveniences in the cage of those Natives of the country 
who in the course of time expect to attain to the position of a District 
Magistrate-or of a Sessions Judge. Hence, when the Bill for Act X of 1872 
was still before the Council, an amendment to section 72 in favour of the 
ent a Native members of the covenanted Service was 
A 7 See ne a! the proposed by the Hon'ble Mr. Bilis. The +.amend- 
Bee Mania Pro, ment was *put to the vote and lost by a majority of 
cedure Bill at a meeting sever against five. But it is remarkable that the 
hold on the 16th April minority in that instance comprised the highest 
1872, published in the officials of the State. The President and Governor- 
Supplement to the Indie General, the Commander-in-Chief, the then Liente- 
T RG ue dth May tenant Governor ‘of Bengal, and his successor in | 
iE pag g ` office, all voted for the amendment, and I would 
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humbly invite attention to the utterances of those dignitaries on that ocea- 
sion. Nothing can be added to the eloquence or the sound reasoning of those 
spesches, and I shall content myself with appending a few extracts for ready 
reference, . 

The Bill of the new Criminal Procedure Code now before the Council *ò 

proposes to perpetuate the distinction noted abovey ey 

* Section 443. and the disability under which myself and other 

Indian members of the Service labour. ‘Lhe argu- 
ments which were uttered in 1872 for its removal, present themselves with 
redoubled force after an interval of ten years. They are too obvious to 
require mention, and they would lose all their grace and much of their 
force if repeated by one who is personally interested im the matter. My. 
only sentiment on the subject is that if you do entrust us with the res- 
ponsible office of a District Magistrate or of a Sessions Judge, do not 
cripple us in our powers. ‘The question affects seriously the efficiency 
of District administration ; and I make bold to trust that the expediency 
of a change in the law cannot but be recognized if the matter be put be- 
fore the Council in its present true light. 

Since the passing of Act X of 1872, however, the constitution of the 
Civil Service has undergone an important change, with reference to which ,. 
a few words need be said. Under a recent measure of Government Natives 4 
of India have been appointed to the Covenanted Civil Service under s 
system of nomination and without the test of any competitive examination 
or a compulsory journey to England. This fact somewhat alters the aspect 
of the question discussed in the Council in 1872, and under existing cir- 
cumstances stronger objections would probably be raised against any propo~ 
sal to extend generally the criminal jurisdiction over European British 
subjects to all Native members of the Covenanted Civil Service. `I would 
therefore venture to make a suggestion which would probably meet the 
urgent requirements of the case, at the same time that it would obviate 
all reasonable objections, and command a general assent. I would propose 
that the extension of jurisdiction over European British subjects be limited 
to Natives of the country holding the office of a Magistrate of the district 
or of a Sessions Judge. : 

B. L, GUPTA, 


The 30th January 1882. 


Were it not known independently that the action of Baba 
Behari Lal Gupta in the matter had been preceded by certain 
pour parlers with Sir Ashley Eden and others, it would be suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one with ordinary insight that he was only 
nominally the author of the above letter, 

Our immediate concern, however, is with the consequences, rather 
than with the antecedents of the letter. Sir Ashley Eden, ostensibly 
on the ground that the progress of the new Criminal Procedure 
Code through the Council had reached too advanced a stage to 
be interrupted for the purpose of considering Behari Lal 
Gupta’s proposition, but really, there. can’ be little doubyal 
under the hope that the Government of Indja would decline, in 
the absence of any present and urgent necessity, to disturb the 

„new Code after it had once been settled by the Legislature, 


postponed all action in the matter till after the Code had been 
passed, 
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At last, on the 20th March, when ke was about to surrender 
his office, and under circumstances which form part of the 
secret history of a plot in which he and Babu Behari Lal 
(Gupta were only subordinate actors, he submitted the letter 
to the Government of India with the following Minute :— 


From Horaee A. Cockerell, Esq., C. S: X, Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Judicial, Political and Appointment Departments, to the 
Secretary to the Gevernment of India, Home Department. 


I am directed to submit, for the consideratien of the Government of 
India, the accompanying copy of anote* by Mr. B. E. 
* Dated the 30th Gupta, of the Bengal Civil Service, representing the 
January 1882; anomalous position in which the Native members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service are placed under the provisions 
of the Code of Criminal Procedure, which Emit the Jurisdiction to be 
exercised over European British subjects in the interior to judicial officers 
who are themselves European British subjects. Chapter VIL of Act X of 
1872, which deals with the subject, has been reproduced in the new Code 
of Criminal Procedure (vide Chapter XXXIII of Act X. of 1882.) 
' 2, The question raised in Mr. Gupta’s note is one which requires full 
“consideration ; and on which the Government of India will probably deem 
it desirable to obtain the opinions of all the Local Governments and Ad- 
ministrations, inasmuch as it may not be expedient to apply to the Madras 
ard Bombay Presidencies a rule which may be applicable to Bengal, Mr. 
Gupta desired that the question of the Jurisdiction to be exercised by 
covenanted civilians over Europeans in the mofussil might be considered 
in connection with the Bill to amend Act X of 1872; but the Lieutenant- 
Governor felt that a discussion on the subject could not with propriety be 
raised at the final reading of the bill. Sir Ashley Eden is, however, of 
opinion that the matter should receive full and careful consideration, when- 
ever on any future occasion a fitting opportunity occurs. 
3, Asa question of general policy, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor 
right that covenarited Native civilians should be empowered to exercise juris- 
_diction over Europeans as well as over Natives who are brought before 
them in their capacity as criminal Judges. Now that Native covenanted 
civilians may shortly be expected to hold the effice of District Magistrate or 
‘Sessions Judge, it is also, as matter of administrative convenience, desirable 
that they should have the power to try all classes of persons brought before 
theru, Moreover, if this power is not conferred upon Native members of the 
civil service, the anomaly may be presented of a Enropean Joint Magistrate 
who is subordinate to a Native District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, being 
empowered to try cases which his immediate superior cannot try. Native 
Presidency Magistrates within the Presidency towns exercise the same juris- 
diction over Europeans that they do over Natives, and there seems to be no 
sufficient reason why Coveranted Native Civilians, with the position and 
traiving of District Magistrate or Sessions Judge, should not exercise the 
same jurisdiction over Europeans as is exercised by other members of the 
Service, 

. 4. For these reasons Sir Ashley Eden is of opinion that the time has now 
ar¥ived when all Native members of the Covermnted Civil Service should be 
relieved of such restrictions of their powers as are imposed on them by 
Chapter XXXII of the new Code of Criminal Procedure, or when at least 
Native Covenanted Civilians who have attained the position of District Magis- 
trate or Sessions Judge should have entrusted to them full powers over all 
classes, whether European or Native, within their jurisdictions. 
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The next we-hear of the matter is from the mouth of Mr. 
Ilbert, who, in the Council ‘of the 2nd February, moved for 
leave to introduce a Bili for the amendment of the Civil Procedure 
Code of 1872, as far as it relates to the exercise of jurisdiction over ` 
European British subjects, i i e 

After: reciting the existing law, as settled in 1872, which 

provides that ‘no Magistrate, unless he is a Justice of the Peace, 
and (except in the case of a Presidency Magistrate) unless 
he is a Magistrate of the first class and-a European British sub- 
ject, shall enquire into or try any charge against a European 
British subject,” and after giving a most misleading account of 
the circumstanees under which the amendment proposed by Sir 
Barrow Ellis, witha view of removing the limitation, had been 
rejected on that occasion by the Council, Mr. Ibert referred to 
Mr. Gupta’s proposal ; tothe letter of Sir Ashley Eden, already 
quoted, and to the circumstances under which he had postponed | 
the submission of that letter till after the passing of the new ' 
Code. He then proceeded to state that the result of a refer- 
ence to the local: Governments and administrations had been to 
elicit ‘an overwhelming consensus of opinion in favor of re- 
moving the present absolute bar on the investment of native 
Magistrates in the interior with jurisdiction over European Bri- 
‘tish subjects, and, after summarising his own view of the argu- 
ments for such a course, described the. purport of the Bill entrusted 
to him, in the following terms: 


Accordingly we propose to amend the law, first by repealing the words 
which confine the exercise of jurisdiction over British subjects to persons 
who are European British subjects themselves : secondly, by declaring that 
every District Magistrate and Sessions Judge shall be, by virtue of his office,” 
a Justice of the Peace, and as Buch, capable of exercising jurisdiction over 
European British subjects ; and thirdly, by empowering Local Governments 
to invest with the office of Justice of the Peace, and consequently with juris- 
‘diction over European British subjects, any person who, being either— 

(2) a member of the Covenanted Civil Service. 

(>) a member of the Native Civil Service constituted under the statutory 
rules, 

(c) an Assistant Commissioner in a non-Regulation Province; or 

(d} a Cantonment Magistrate—. 
is for the time being invested with the powers of a Magistrate of the first 
class, and is,in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, fit to be entrusted 
with those further powers. 


To the arguments urged by Babu Behari Lal Gupta and Sj 
Ashly Eden in favow of the change, Mr. Ilbertseems to have 
found if possible to add only one, viz, that the arrangement 
come to in 1872 was wanting in finality, while that proposed by 
him, though it could not be pronounced “absolutely final,” con- 
tained in itself the elements of “stability and durability.” How an. 


. 
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arrangement the professed objeetof which was the removal of an 
anomaly and an invidious distinction, could possess the ele- 
ments of “stability and durability,” when its effect would be- to 
(create a greater anomaly and.a more invidious distinction than 
those which it was intended to remove, bedid not explain, 

That such is the character of the Government proposal, its most 
ardent advocates declare as loudly as its most determined oppo- 
nents. The anomaly which it would remove is a distinction between 
Magistrates who are, and Magistrates who are not, European British 
subjects, a distinction which is at least founded upon a difference of 
race of a very marked character ; the anomaly which it would create 
is a distinction between one Native Magistrate and another, founded 
on the. fact, that one belongs to a favored service, and the other does 
not. Surely if the one distinction is invidious, the other is 
doubly so. i 

In the course of his speech Mr. Ilbert admitted that the class of 
‘cases in which the Bill would give jurisdiction to Native Ma- 

istrates were exceptionaly rare and exceptioually difficult and 

troublesome, At the same time he declared the object of the 
Bill to be the effectual. and impartial administration of justice. 
Had he been leading the opposition to- the measure, he could not 
have brought forward more formidable arguments against it. In 
order that justice may be effectually and impartially admi- 
nistered in exceptionally rare and troublesome cases, it is necessary 
that the. officers to whom their adjudication is entrusted 
should be specially qualified by knowledge and experience for the 
task. At present jurisdiction in these exceptionally rare and 
troublesome cases is confined to officers who, in addition to such 
“training as they possess in common with Native civilians, possess 
as members of the race to which the parties concerned belong, 
special knowledge and ‘experience of the habits, customs, feelings 
and. social and domestic circumstances out of which such cases 
arise. But it is proposed’to transfer the jurisdiction to officers who, 
as members of another race, with. widely different habits, customs, 
feelings, and social and domestic institutions, necessarily lack that 
knowledge and experience. The effect of the Bill must, there- 
fore, be to render the administration of justice: less effectual and 
impartial than before. 

A. debate. followed, the most conspicuous feature in which was 

a statement. of the Viceroy that the Bill was introduced in fulfil- 
ment of a pledge given during the discussien of the Procedure Code 
Amendment Bill in the previous year. When, however, we come 
to examine the speeches delivered on that: occasion; we'find that no 
pledge that could be in any way interpreted as binding the 
Government to introduce such a Bill, was given: te 
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What happened was .this : ‘One of the Native Members, Baboo 
Durga Charan Laha, proposed, on the ground of the serious oppres- 
sion committed from time to-time by Executive-Officers of Govern- 
ment in the interior, instances of which were cited, that the right of - 
habeas corpus, enjoyed by Europeans, should be extended to natives- 
beyond the limits of the local jurisdiction’ éf the High Courts. A 
long list of cases of illegal confinement by the executive autho- 
rities, including the scandalous one of Ameer Khan, could be given, 
to show that the extensión of this right to natives would bea 
real and valuable boon, and it is one which every non-official Euro- 
pean would gladly see extended to them. 

But it did- not suit the Government to part with its power 
of incarcerating natives indefinitely without trial. So, by way 
of compromise, Major Baring and Lord Ripon ingeniously sug- 
gested that Durga Charan Laha’s real object was, no doubt, 
only the sentimental one of putting natives and Europeans on . 
a more equal footing in the eyes of the law, and that this object $ 
would be more conveniently effected by degrading the European 
than by elevating the native. - This, then, as far as appears from 
what passed in the Debate, is the pledge in redemption of which. | 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill has been introduced. ; 

The Hon’ble Mr. Evans having urged that time should be 
given to the non-official European community, scattered through 
out India, to make their voices heard on the subject of the Bill, 
His Excellency the Viceroy stated that nobady was in-the 
smallest degree pledged by its introduction ; that the Govern- 
ment had no desire to push the matter forward without giving 
full time for its consideration, and that the proper occasion for — 
discussing the -principle of the Bill would be on its reference.to ~ 
a Select Committee. He concluded by suggesting that Jeave should 
now be given to bring in the Bill, which might be done at the 
meeting of the next Council, and that due time should be given 
before the motion for reference to a Select Committee, in order 
_ to enable members of Council to consider it after receiving 
itin print, and to be prepared to discuss it fully after acquiring 
a perfect knowledge of its provisions, , 

As we just stated, Mr. Ilbert referred, in the course of his 
‘speech, to the opinions submitted by the various local Govern- 
ments consulted, The way in which these opinions were 
solicited, and the careful selection of the sources from which, 
they were sought, is instructive. In the first place, the ooo 
consulted were given distinctly to understand, in an adroitly 
worded . circular, the nature of the verdict which the Government 
desired to receive. In the second place, the Government carefully 
avoided seeking the opinion of either’ the Government of the 
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, Province which -would be most seriously affected by the passing 
of the Bill, and they showed similar care ia-omitting to consult a 
single independent Member of the community whose rights it 
was proposed to invade, Pi ic ase 
wm How far the effect of the opinions thus obtained was correctly 
described as an overwhelming consensus of opinion in favour 
of the proposed change, will appeai from the fact, that four of 
the authorities consulted were strongly opposed to any change ; 
three were opposed to ‘conferring the.new jurisdiction on any 
natives other thai covenanted civilians trained in England, and only 
three were in favour of extending it to all the classes of native 
officers contemplated by the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Carmichael, one of the members of thé 
Madras Council, who strongly opposed aiay change, observed, 
after discussing the question in a variety of aspects, that the privi- 
lege of which it was proposed te deprive the European was highly 
valued by those who possessed it, and certainly did no harm to 
“she native population ; while its surrender would, in his opinion, 
cause great exasperation, perhaps accompanied with great poli- 
tical mischief amongst Her Majesty’s natural born subjects, their 
children and grand-children. . 

The Hon’ble Mr, Hudlestone was “confident it would raise an 
outcry that would aggravate race friction far more than the re- 
moval of the already existing disability attaching to a small 
number of officials could allay it” ~ : 

Mr. Sandford, the Chief Commissioner of Coorg, contented 
himself with expressing his opinion, that the existing law was 
wise, and for political reasons, should be maintained. 
~ Mr. A. P. Howell; the Commissioner of the Haidarabad As- 
signed Distriets, in a masterly letter, exhibited the practical 
absurdity of the proposal, by chállenging the Government to 
carry it out to its logical limits, and censider the whole question 
of personal law together. ' 

How truly Messrs. Carmichael. and Hudléstone prognosticated 
the political effect of the introduction of the Bill, subsequent 
events have shown. Not only does the excitement and indignation 
which the Bill has caused in the community threatened by it, far 
exceed both in volume and intensity anything of the kind that has 
ever been experienced in India, but it has divided the country into 
two hostile camps, in one of which are ranged the whole of the 
Mon-official, and the great bulk of the official, European, Anglo- 
Inian and Eurasian communities, and in the other the shrieking 
section of the natives, headed by a limited clique of high 
European officials. But the Bill has done more than this: it has 
Created a new political idea destined to germinate rapidly and 
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_ produce portentous consequences in the future, and thus ‘pre- 
pare the materials for a conflagration which threatens the safety 
-of the empire itself, f 

The first sound of alarm outside the Council Chamber was, - 
raiseđ in the columns of the Englishman newspaper, which dy 
true to its traditions, has since preserved its place in the van 
of the opposition. The- cry, once raised, was speedily taken up 
by every Anglo-Indian journal in the peninsula with the ex- 
ception of two, one of which is the property of.a native, and the 
other is published in a part“of India where the evil consequences 
of the Bill would be very littlé-felt, The-mass of letters, of vari- 
ous degrees of ability, but all inspired by the same feeling of 
indignation against the Bill -and its authors, which have poured 
in upon the press in an unfailing stream and been published in 
its columns, has attained to dimensions which would fill several 
large volumes, and which have never been approached -by similar 
communications on any other question of Indian politics, But, 
the expression of public opinion has not been confined to the: 
columns of the press. In -all the presidency towns and in al- 
most every Mofussil station where a dozen independent Euro- 
peans could be got together, public meetings have been held, 
vehement speeches made, and indignant resolutions passed, against 
the threatened degradation of the status of European British 
subjects, Foremost among these meetings both in numbers and 
in the intensity of feeling displayed at it, stands that -held in 
the Town Hall of Calcutta, on the 28th ultimo, when between 
two and three thousand persons, including foreign Europeans, 
Armenians and. Jews, as well as European British subjects, and many 
members of the Government services, Civil and Military, joined in. 
loud and unqualified condemnation of the measure, and a strong 
Committee was appointed to prepare a petition to the Viceroy, 
and, if necessary, to Parliament, praying for its withdrawal, 
The tumultuous applause which greeted the fervid denunciations 
of the Bill embodied in the ‘speeches of Messrs. Keswick 
and Branson at this meeting was of a kind to which it may be 
safely.said the walls of the Town Hall never resounded before, 

So dangerous is the condition -of things revealed by the action 
of the Government, in this and other matters, felt to be, and 
so general is the alarm created by it among the European popus 
lation, that the meeting was immediately followed by the forma- 
tion“ of a European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association, tA 
act as .a standing vigilant Committee for the protection ob te 
rights and privileges of the community. Atthe first meetifig of 
the Committee of the Association Rs. 13,000 was subscribed “in the 

` room, and the amount has since reached over half a lakh ; money 
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is pouring in dally from. all parts of the country, and there 
can be little doubt that the Association will- obtain the adherence 
and support of every independent European in India. r 
With the exception of one or two extreme party papers; the 
press of England condemns the Bill as strongly as that in India 
itself ; and: if it is _ passed, it will be in- the face of an array of 
adyerse public opinion such as no constitutional Government has 
ever yet resisted. 
On the 9th March the Bill, having in the interim been intro- 
duced; but without discussion, was again brought ‘before the 
Council on the motion of Mr. Ilbert, that it be published in the 
Gazettes, when, coutrary to the spirit of the assurance given by 
the Viceroy in the debate already referred to, a discussion of 
its principles followed. The debate, which lasted nearly nine 
hours, was ohe of the most remarkable that- has ever taken 
place in the Council Chamber. The arguments urged in favour 
“of the Bill at the former debate, were shown to be either 
ased on misrepresentation of facts or self-destructive ;. while- 
the injustice, and political mischief*it would create were most 
conclusively demonstrated by Messrs. Evans, Thomas and Miller, 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal’ himself declared, in the 
most emphatic terms, that the administrative inconvenience 
which it was alleged the present state of the law had’ either 
created, or threatened’ at no distant period to create, had no 
existence in the present, ahd could be avoided in future without 
the proposed amendment. Major General’ Wilson, the .Viceroy’s 
oldest military adviser, condemned the Bill in the strongest terms, 
and reminded His Excellency that he had condemned it no less 
` strongly from the first, and' recorded a written protest against its 
introduction, ' l 
One after another, the supporters of the measure astonish- 
ed their audience by calmly proceeding to read written speeches 
in which, instead of attempting to meet the arguments brought 
against the Bill, they contented themselves with repeating the 
fallacies and mistatements which-its opponents had demolished. A 
still more marvellous spectacle was the paralysis of nerve by 
which some of the principal speakers appeared to be smitten, 
The Viceroy, instead of attempting to defend’ the Bill on its merits, 
was fain to repudiate his own responsibility and abuse the public. 
nthe member for Bengal was obliged to confess with sorrow that 
he had neglected his duty of warning the Viceroy of the disas- 
i¥duis, political consequences to be anticipated from a measure 
of which he thus furnished the most crushing condemnation, ` 
but which he still had not the independence to oppose. The 
Commander-in-Chief, alarmed by the state of feeling in the 
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army, stultified his support of the Bill, by making it plain that, 
though he considered native Magistrates good enough for the trial . 

. of lay Englishmen, he would not bé a party to their. exercising 
'; the same power in the case of British soldiers, 

© We shall not attempt now to state exhaustively all the mani- 
fold objections to the proposed change. Suffice it to say, that it 
seeks to deprive European British -subjects in India of a right 
which they feel to be indispensible for their protection, which in- 
jures no one, and which is the only counterpoise they possess to the 
immense disadvantage they are placed under, as mere isolated iinits 
in the midst ofa foreign and unfriendly population, whose favourite 
weapon of offence is a , false case’ in a Oriminal Court, and who re- 
gard perjury as a legitimate contrivance for gaining, such a case, 
It seeks to subject English women to the indignity of being tried by 
men who are polygamists, and who regard the female sex with 
contempt, as morally inferior to men, and unworthy to be trusted or 
believed.. It seeks to subject English men and women to the in- 
justice of trial by men who, being not only different in race and 
in all their social and domestic institutions, but equally different 
in mental and moral constitution from themselves, are ipso facto 
disqualified for the effective performance of the task. It pro~- 
poses to do this, not on the ground of any emergent necessity of State, | 
but on the pretence of removing an administrative inconvenience ` 
which has no existence in fact, and which if it existed in fact, could 
be obviated in other ways; and in order to make a show of 
equality which does not exist in fact, and which if it existed, 
would be incompatible with British domination in India, 

The effect which the proposal to pass such a law has. had ‘on the 
. minds of Europeans throughout the country, has been sufficiently 
indicated in what we have already said. We could not depict 
_ all the consequences which seem to us likely to follow its enact- 

ment without incurring the risk of appearing unpatriotic, 

This much, however, we may say:—That its first effect must 
be to bring "home to the European and Anglo-Indian community 
the fact, that there is no alternative between the arrest of the 
levelling policy in which the Government is embarked ‘and the 
gradual extinction of European enterprise in India. That the 
community in question would not accept the latter of these alter- 

natives without a valiant struggle, is certain; indeed, the 
struggle has already commenced. He would be a bold man, 
who should predict on what lines it is destined to proceed, or wha 
will be its ultimate results. Sir James Stephen probably does fot 
overrate the truth, when he says :— 

There can, I think, be no doubt that is impossible to. imagine any policy 
more fearfully dangerous and more certain, in case ‘of failure, to lead to 
results to which the “Mutiny would be child’s play, than the policy of shifting 
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the foundations on which the British Government of India rests. It is 
essentially an absolute Government, founded, not on consent, but on cone 
quest. It. does not represent the native principles of life or of government, 
, and it can never do so until it represents heathenism and barbarism. 1t 
oes a belligerent civilisation, and no anomaly can be so striking or ` 
go dangerous as its administration by men who, being at the head of a Go- 
vernment founded upon conquest, implying at every ‘point the superiority of 
the conquering race, of their ideas, their institutions, their opinions, and their 
principles, and having no justification for its existence except that superiority, 
shrink from the open, uncompromising, straightforward assertion of it, 
seek : to apologise for their own position, and refuse, from whatever cause, to 
uphold and support it. I should be sorry to say a word which could em- 
barrass any Viceroy in the discharge of the weightiest and most delicate 
duties which can be imposed on any of Her Majesty’s subjects ;_ but much of 
the language lately held as to local government, education, and some other - 
subjects has filled- me, as, to my knowledge, it has filled others who are 
interested in India, with apprehension, and I-do not in the least wonder 
that the Europeans in India see in the proposed change about criminal pro- 
cedure a symptom, all the more formidable because in itself it is slight and 
utterly needless, of a determination to try to govern India upon principles 
inconsistent with the foundations on which British power rests, i 

Public attention during the quarter has been engaged by 
two other topics which in ordinary . times would have provoked 
warm discussion, but which have been completely overshadowed 
by the great question of the day. These are the introduction 
of the local self-Government scheme for Bengal in the Lieute- 
nant-Governor’s Council, and that of the new Bengal Rent Bill 
in the Viceroy’s Couneil. Both Bills have been referred to Select 
Committees after lengthy dehates. 

In the Bengal Council the local self-Gavernment Bill was opposed 
iù a masterly speech by the Hon'ble Mr. Paul, the Advocate-General, 

_ and by the Hon’ble Mr. Caithness. Mr. Paul pointed out with erush- 
ing force that, however laudable an object it may be, to educate 
a people in the principles and methods -of self-Government, it 
cannot justify those responsible for the welfare of the country ‘in 
making over its administration to novices to manipulate. - 

The debate on the Bengal Rent Bill occupied two whole days, 
and disclosed a strong body of opposition to the whole- 
sale invasion of the rights of landlords contemplated by it. 
But the subject is too vast a one to be considered here and, 
besides, it is being pretty thoroughly threshed out by other 
writers in the pages of this Review. ; 

There appears to be every prospect of the Bill being extensively 

modified in Committee. , $ 

The annual Financial Statement of the Government of India 

\ was published, as a Gazette Extraordinary, on the 15th instant. 
\Its-main features, which call for little or no comment, may be 
summarised as follows :— 

No legislation is to be undertaken in connection with the finan- 
cial arrangements of 1883-84, 
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Expenditure, £71,113,000 ; Surplus, £2,583,000; oo. t l 
There has been a general fall im the retail price Of salt in: 
-all. the provinces.since the reduction of the duty, ranging from 12. 
` per cent. in Oudh to 28 ‘per centx in- Bengal. The ‘consumption’ 
^ of salt since. March Ist, 1882, has-increased by 62 per cent. re- 
presenting a revenue of £320,000 a- year, or about -£302,000 
‘in excess-of the anticipations formed last March. :,Of this increase, 
£168,000 falls to the year 1881-82, a very large amount of salt 
having paid duty. im the last- thrée weeks. of March 1882; and 
£139,000 falls to 1882-83: ae: x 

«Turning to the revised, formerly called the regular, estimates 
for 1882-83, the net opium revenue is estimated at £7,217,000 
being £33,000 less than the Budget estimate, and - £588,000 less 
than the actuals of 1881-82. The charge under exchange is esti- 
mated at £841,000 in excess of the Budget estimates. The net 
cost of the Egyptian Expedition, after deducting the English 
contribution of £500,000, true sterling, is stated to be £797,000, ~ 

“In spite of these additional charges, the revised estimate shows 
Revenue, £67,914,000;, Expenditure, £67,854,000; Surplus, 
£60,000, This satisfactory result is attributed mainly -to two 
causes—first, that the harvests have been good and. the country 
prosperous; and, secondly, that, in view of the large fiscal reforms 
undertaken last year, the estimates of revenue and expenditure 
were framed with more than the usual caution. 

“ All the main branches of revenue for 1882-83 show an excess 
over the estimate. A sum of £1,000,000 true sterling-will be 
remitted to England before March 3l1st, 1888, for the reduction 
of sterling. debt, loss by exchange on the transaction being debited 

. to- the account of the’ Commissioners. This is in addition to 
the ordinary requirements of the Seeretary of State for the year, 
which have already been remitted home. ig es 

“ The railway rates on wheat from Northern India te Bombay 
are to be immediately reduced by 184 per cent., equivalent to a 
reduction of one shilling and siz-pence a quarter in the London 
market. A corresponding reduction will, without doubt, be made 
on the East Indian line also, The restriction giving lower rates 
only to large consignments is to be abolished on the Rajputana 
and Bombay and Baroda and Central India lines, i 

“Turning to the Budget estimates of 1883-84, the net, 

. opium revenue is taken at £7,085,000 being £215,000 less thax“ 
the budget estimate of 1882-83. The value of the rupee is fees 
at one shilling and seven-pence half-penny, and the expenditure | 
under the head of exchange at £773,000 more than the budget” 
estimates of 1882-83, The result is: Revenue, £67,274,000; 
Expenditure £66,81,000 ; Surplus, £456,000, 


“The accounts’ of 1881-82 -show :—Revenue, 873;696;000; 
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“The cash balance in India on March 31st; 1888, after allow- 
ing for, payment .of the Secretary of States Bills during the 
year, amdunting to £15,042;000, true sterling, is estimated at, 
:£13,840,000. The usual-4 per cent. loan for productive public works 
bill be-contracted. during. the -coming year. The amount will-be _ 
£2,500,000, Full details will be notified on or about July 16th. = * 

“The cash’ balance in India en March 31st, 1884, is estimated 
at £11,697,000."2 eek 
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POSTSCRIPT. — Loa 


HE agitation against the Criminal Procedure Code Amend- 

ment Bill shows no signs of abating, and seems likely to 

undergo further development, should the Government of India 
persevere much longer in its present silence, 

Tbe European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association he'd its first 
meeting on the 29th instant, when the Prospectus and Rules were 
adopted and the first office-bearers appointed. The Prospectus, 
which we reprint below, is very moderate in its tone,:and the As- 
sociation should meet with the universal support of the classes 
whose cause it espouses, 


The following is the Prospectus of the Association :— 


` This ‘Association has been formed te watch over and protect the interests 
and promote the welfare of the following classes of persons in India, wz:— 
Europeans of whatever nationaly, Anglo-Indians, European British 
subjects “not falling within either of these denominations, Americans, 
Armenians, Burasians, and others associated with Europeans by a commu- 
-nity of sympathies and interests. — 

Tt is felt that the establishment of a body that shall adequately represent 
the classes thus indicated, and, from the wide basis on which it rests and the 
solid interests which it promotes, shall contaim within itself the elements 
of strength and permanence, has-become an urgent necessity. _ 

The flow of British capital into India for commercial, agricultural and 
industrial purposes has led, of late years, toa large increase, and, unless 
checked, promises in the future to lead to astill greater and more rapid 
increase in the numbers and importance of the European community. of 
only have Europeans thus become more generally diffused throughout the 
country, but the magnitude of the interests committed to their charge 
exhibits a steady and rapid growth, and, consequently the need of an agency 
by which their wants and opinions may be effectively brought to the notice 
of the constituted authorities, whether in India or in England, has made 
itself strongly felt, and is likely to become more pressing in the future. 

` Apart from considerations personal to the European community as defined 
above, there are two reasons why, m the present circumstances of India, 
that community should make a powerfuland united effort to secure for 
itself am adequate representation. The first of these reasons is, the extra- 
ordinary development, amongst the natives, of associations having a political 
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object, Every year sees tbe growthof this movement, and it appears 
necessary, in the interests of the whole country, -that a balance of political 
representation should be established, as far as possible, by supplying the 
pesemiiy under which thẹ European community, in this regard, undoubtedly. 
abours. : í . y 
` The second reason is to be found in the expressed wishes of the Govern- 4 
ment in India, The Executive Government finds that what has become a 
“necessity for the’ European community, has become also a requirement of good 
government ; and it has itself pointedly indicated the extent to which the 
Government-and the European community suffer from the absence ‘of any 
general association charged with the performance of such duties as’ would 
fall naturally within the compass of- tle operations of the European and 
Anglo-Indian Defence Association. p Zi i 
The necèssity. for such au Association is illustrated by the tendency of 
much recent. legislation and administrative action to disregard the interests of 
the European community, as exemplified more particularly by the gradual 
‘proscription of Europeans and their descendants from whole.:departments of 
the public service, and by the introduction into the Supreme Legislative 
Council, withaut reference to themi, of a Bill to deprive them of one of theit 
most cherished rights. ; 7 bo in 
- The objects which the Association proposes to itself are three-fold in ' 
character :—1, Political, 11, Benevolent, and 111, Economic, a 


1—PotrricaL, 


(a)—To collect and bring to a focus the opinions of the classes whom it 
represents, or any section of them, on all matters affecting their welfare, 
-and thus endeavour to secure them a more effective voice than they at pre- 
sent possess in the counsels of the country. 

(6)—To watch the operation of existing Laws, Rules, and Institutions, 
in the interests of the communities whom it represents, with a view to 
detecting any defects in them, or any abuses in their administration : to 
bring .such defects and abuses to the notice of the constituted authorities 
_in India and in England, for thé purpose of obtaining appropriate reme- 
dies, and to formulate and suggest such remedies, 

(c)--To watch the action of the Legislature in India, and of Parliament 
so far as it affects India, in order to prevent, modify, or promote the 
same, by its representations, as circumstances may appear to require. 

(d)—To discharge the same functions in respect of the administrative 
action of the Government, whether in India or in England. 

(e)—To originate and sustain, by all legitimate and constitutional 
means, organised action in India and England, in support of the represén~ 
tations which it may be deemed necessary to make for the purposes above 
described. . . ; 

(f)—To guard and defend all lawful rights and privileges, and promote 
the removal of unjust disabilities, of the classes whose interests it is the 

care of the Association to promote. re 


II.—BENEVOLENT. 


(a)—To aid by its efforts in the development of charitable and education- 
al institutions in the interests of the aforesaid communities. 4 
(5)—In the interests of those communities to watch the allotment, 
application, and working of charitable aud educational grants, 4 
IM.—Economic, 


To promote by its efforts aud representations, in the interests of the 
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community at large, European and Anglo-Indian commercial, agricultural - 
and industrialenterprise, and to secure such enterprise from the consequences 
of injurious-legislation or undue executive interference. EN 

In conformity with the objeets of the_ Assòciation, as-deséribed above, 
its first and immediate efforts will be directed to the preservation of the 
‘ight of European British subjects resident in India, beyond the local 
jurisdiction of. the Presidency High Courts, te be tried only -by those who 
are themselves European British subjects, of which right it is the object of 
the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill introduced into the Legislative 
Council of India, on February 2nd, 1883, to deprive them. . 2 

It is intended to maintain the Association, which has been already 
formed, on a permament basis, both in India and in England. 

It is estimated that a mininrum sum of Rs. 3,00,000, after defraying all 
preliminary expenses, will be required for this purpose. Donations are 
therefore earnestly solicited, not only from such* persons as may determine | 
to become members of the Association, but from all who, while sympathising 
with the objects it has in view, may be unable for any reason to join it, . 


March 81st, 1888, 
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Kashgaria (Eastern or Chinese Tur kestan) : Historical and 
Geographical Sketch of the Country; its Military Strength, 
Industries and Trade By A. N. Kuropatkin, Colonel 


on the General Staff of the Imperial Russian Army, w: 


&c. &e. Translated from: the Russian, by Walter E Gowan, 
‘Major, H. M.’s Indian Army. Calcutta: Thacker: Spink and 
‘Co., Bombay : Thacker and Co., Ld., Madras : Higginbotham and 
Co.; London : W. Thacker and Co. - 


Le Kashgaria has for the’ moment lost that lively in- 
terest for the English reader with which Yakub Kush 
Beg’s successful assertion of its independence invested it, its 
potential, importance, -whether from a cominercial or a poli- 
tical point of view, is still as great as ever. Any addition to 
existing knowledge of the history, geography or resources 
of the “country is therefore valuable; and Kuropatkin’s work 
is, from this point ‘of view, one of considerable importance, 
The writer was chief of the Embassy despatched by General 
Kaufmann to the Court of Kashgar in May 1876. The 
main object of this Embassy was the determination of the 
border line between the newly conquered Russian territory of 
Farghana and the dominions of, Yakub Beg. It. was also com- 
missioned to ascertain on the spot the real value of Yakub’s 
resources ‘and power, which had, according- to Kuropatkin’s 
views, been greatly exaggerated, and also to collect particulars. 
regarding the trade, institutions and geography of the country, 
“The knowledge of Kashgaria that we possessed at the time,” says 
the author in his introduction, “was not merely incomplete, but it, 
to a considerable degree, exaggerated the real powers of the ruler 
of the country and the importance . of the State. which he had 
founded. We saw in Kashgaria a powerful Mussulman State, to 
Which, as to f centre, would ‘be drawn the sympathy of the popula- 
Hou, not on ly of the weak Mussulman States which had preserved 
their independence, but also that of the population of the pro- 
vinces which we had conquered. The importance of Kashgaria in 
yur eyes was, moreover, increased in consequence of the attempts of 
:* a 
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the English to draw this country to their side so as to incorporate 
it, (1) in a, neutral zone of countries, which was to separate 
Russia from India, and (2) to acquire in Kashgaria a fresh 
market for the sale of their manufactured goods. `; 

The immense personal successes of Yakoob Bek, who had 
risen from the profession of a-‘ batcha.’* and his boundless 
power over a vast country, had surrounded his person with a 
halo not wholly undeserved. Suftice it to say, that in him many 
saw, owing to the number of his successes and the grandeur of 
his designs, a second Tamerlane. „The resources of this ruler 
were likewise greatly exaggerated. The authentic information 
regarding “the. purchase by “Yakoob Bek of a large consigument 
of quick-shooting rifles im Constantinople, as was supposed ` 
through the agency of Englishmen, gave a solid basis to these 
exaggerations, 

It was imperative, therefore, to go and ascertain on the spot 
liv far the.-real resources and power of Yakoob Bek could boa 
dangerous to us.” a 

From both a political and a commercial point of view, the work 
translated by"Major Gowan ‘deserves careful study from English- 
men interested in Central Asian affairs, though the general public 
will probably tind it somewhat dull reading. 

The account given by Kuropatkin of the negotiations which ` 
ended in Yukub Beg yielding every point, is instructive as an. 
illustration of the difference between English and Russian diplo- 
matic methods. 

The subsequent local enquiries of the Embassy were conducted in 
an open and defiant manner equally remote from British habits of 
action in such matters. “The collection of these particulars,” — 
says. Kuropatkin, “could not be concealed from the Kashgarian 
officials attached to our suite, and therefore we, from the’ first 
decided not to hide our intentions of acquainting ourselves in the 
minutest particular with Kashgaria. At every step we interrogated 
the people of the country, and ‘then openly jotted down in our note- 
books our own observations. On entering the various towns 
we summoned experienced merchants and agriculturists for the 
purpose of cross-questioning them. In like manner, along the 
road we openly -inquired the names of the various points of the 
locality through which we passed.” Without venturing to- 
interfere with our collection of information, the Kashgarian d 
officials who accompanied us nevertheless considered it their duty 
to convey to Yakoob Bek an extremely exaggerated account of 
our actions, and therefore, at the first interview with Yakoob Bek 


* A pretty boy, who dances before the public in female apparel.— Author. , 
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after our arrival at the town of Koorlia, I openly: told the 
‘ Badaulet’ that we were endeavouring to take advautage of 
the journey which we were making throughout his dominions, 
“to become acquainted both with them and with all the roads 
Pleading from Kashgaria into Russian territory. In like manner, 
during our stay’ of seven days in the t)wn of Koorlia, 1 
expressed a wish to become acquainted with;che town of Kashgar 
and with lake Bagratch-Kool, and in order that I might do 
this, I asked Yakoob Bek’s consent to my sending to these 
places some members of my Embassy, Captain of Artillery N. 
` Kooropatkin and Mons. Wilkins. After some hesitation this con- 
sent was given. During this trip, my brother. openly -carried out 
an itinerary survey. Since we had already come through the 
Terek-Davan pass and possessed a description of the roads into 
Kashgaria from the .Narwin direction by way, of the Tooroogart 
and Terektwee passes and from India by the Karakorum and 
‘Kooen-Loon ranges, one route alone remained unknown to us,— 
viz, that from the town of Aksu (by way of Ootch-Toorfan) and 
the Badal pass to' the town of Karakol.* At our final interview, 
I obtained consent of the ‘ Badaulet’ to the déspatch along 
this road of a member of the Embassy, viz., Second Captain 
Soonargooloff, under the pretext of sending thereby to the 
Governor-General of Turkestan the earliest information regard- 
ing the Embassy,” ; ; 

The result is a mass of information which vies in apparent com- 
pleteness with the most ample statistical account of an Indian disa 
trict collected by Anglo-Indian officials in the exercise of plenary 
authority, Cre ` 


Hindu Philosophy. The Bhaguvad Gitá, or the Sacred Lay, 
a Sanskrit Philosophical Poem. Translated, with Notes, 
by John Davies, M. A, (Cantab.) Member of. the Royal Asiatic 
Society. London: Trübner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 1882. 


HIS is a most scholarly and careful translation of the gréat 
philosophical episode in the Mahabharata, accompanied by 

an unusually copious collection of foot-notes explanatory of the 
subject-matter, besides a series of ‘philological notes appended 
to each chapter. In making it, the translatér has consulted 
every available previous version, including the Greek translation 
mf Galanos, the Italian version of Stanislao Gatti, and the trans- 
lation recently prepared by K., T. Telang for MaxMiiller. 
He has-also consulted largely the standard Hindu Commentaries, 








`» The road from the town of Aksu through Moozart pass to Kuldja is 
practicable for marching.—Author, . i 
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while at the same time preserving his own absolute freedom 
to follow the dictates of his critical judgment, l £ 

In an introduction he has given us a very satisfactory sketch 
of the eclectic system of the author, while an appendix is de- 
voted to a diseussion of the date of the work which, while ad-%ẹ 
mitting the evidence to be insufficient, he believes to have been 
written about the time of Kalidas, or the middle of the 8rd Cen- 
tury, A.C, 


The Uniis in Exchange and a Free Currency, being Suggestions 
for the Employment of a Unit of Value in Political Economy 
and the Abolition of Legal Tenders in Currency. By G. T. 

» Carruthers, M., A. Benga! Ecclesiastical Establishment: 


R. Carruthers has done at once too much and too little 

in this acute, but, we fear, unpractical brochure.’ He . 

has done too much in attempting to trace the laws of Political a 

Economy down to physical foundations, a task which cannot be’ ` 
wholly successful, and which,.in any case, can have no practical 
‘results. He has done too little, in it that the practical remedy 
he proposes for the financial difficulties with which: India ig 
threatened by the depreciation of silver, are vague and inadequate. 
His general wiews..are, for the most part, thorouglily sound ; he 
describes with force and accuracy the limitations of the functions of 
Government in economic matters; and he apprehends very clearly 
the effect of the fallin the value of silver on Indian economic 
interests as distinguished from the fiscal interests of the Government, 
But he probably underrates the latter, On this head, he 

says :— à 

“The real loss arises from the State having a decreasing annual 
income, aud with it the necessity of making fixed annual pur- 
chases in England, so that the State feels the depreciation of 
silver to an acute extent. f 

There are also immense losses in the decrease in the value 
of railway fares, irrigation-rates and postage stamps, and in 
the loss by increase. of wages of those persons who are in such 
a situation as to command an increase with every decrease in 
the value of silver. 

The principal loss is, however, in the decrease of value in the 
land-tax. ‘lhe theory of taxation in Political-economy is that 
every year the State calculates what its wants for the year will be, | 
and ther collects the necessary sum from the people in proportion 
to tle income of each person, (or as some say their expenditure) 
from poor and vich in exact proportion, as the benefits arè 
proportionately the same, 
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' Depreciation in the value of the currency does not in this way 
enter into calculation, for any change in the value of the coin 
would be allowed for in the following year.” 


_ In another place he says the loss to government, is not 
such as to make it worth while to increase its. income against 
the people’s interests. In one -sense this is a truism, for 
the interests of the people and of goad Government are iden- 
tical, and, while in any case, there is no justification for levying 
more -taxes than are required for the purposes of good 
‘government, it is necessary im the interests of the people that 
the public revenue should be sufficient for this purpose. ` 


In the first part of his essay, Mr. Carruthers shows very 
forcibly that it is useless to affix any value to a sovereign in, terms 
of labour or any other commodity, and, therefore, any attempt 
to bring gold into the country by declaring that it will be received 

pat the mint at any definite price iu silver will be a failure, unless 
the price fixed will bring profit to the trader and loss to the State. 
But the plan he proposes for bringing gold into the country, afd, 
as we understand, making a gold currency ultimately possible, 
is altogether unpractical, and, if it could be carried out, would 
not have’the desired effect, 
tah 


We- leave thé, reader to extract the character of his proposals 
from the following quotation = .  . . 


ee, 


Until the tender in silver is, abolished, it would be useless to issue 
notes payable in gold. They would only be taken advantage of'in ex- 
change by traders sending the notes to London for the purchase of even 
cheaper silver than could be got in India, and the State would have to 

~pay much of the cost of bringing all the gold to India which would 
be required in the trade. a ee 

The bank (ste) notes for silver which are now in circulation are very much 
used by the European traders, bat they have made little entrance into 
the country trade. The reason may, be partiy due to the iguorance of 
the people, but chiefly, because a note is payable, say, at Caleutta, 1,000 
miles off, or at Allahabad or Bombay, places which are they hardly 
know where. The people do not appreciate the advantages of using 
such a promise to pay, and, therefore, in all villages and bazaars there 
is a discount charged of six-pence in the pound even to Europeans, while 
villagers cannot escape with even that loss. 

Notes, however, which would take the form of a receipt for five or ten 
rupees when presented to the Collector on pay-day, would probably have 
a considerable demand ameng villages. The custom is to carry the 
pent when due tot he ‘I'reasury, and there is a risk of the rupees being 
lost.on the road, and in being kept in their houses till pay-day. 

-When they have arrived at the Court-howe with their money, there 
is a loss of time in procuring the necessary audience with the Collector, 
incounting the money and getting receipts, so that a villager is for- 
tunate if he can get off with a loss of three days from the time of his 
leaving his village till his return, ` 
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-~ In favour also of these small notes is the fact that it is very difficult 
for the people: to get their rent together, and it must be done by saving 
Fittle sums from time to time or going to the money-lender. Whenever, 
therefore, they sold their hens or grain in the market, they would buy 
one of these pieces of paper, which to them would have a plain value, 
and meaning, and they would feel a satisfaction that so much of theii 
rent was secure as these pieces of paper represented. the réceipt of, ‘The. 
notes would save time and risk, and the loss of interest in buying them 
in advance would not weigh very much with persons who are accustomed 
to hoard the little money they can save. 

The interest thus acquired would be a clear gain to the State. 

The danger of -anticipating the State income would. be small in a 
respectable country like India, but this could be avoided by giving the 
money over to the Currency Department to manage on the principles 
of ordinary paper currency, z 

Itis only in some such form that an increase of taxation, because of 
depreciation of silver, could be brought about, Let it be supposed to 
be found necessary to increase the rent in such proportion that for every 
ten rupees now due, a sum in rupees would require to be paid which 
would purchase a pound sterling in the market. Let a free currency be, 
introduced at the same time. It would be impossible to obtain gold for’ 
at least two or three years, and then only in small quantities. In the 
meantime if might be ordered that in three years from date the taxes 
should be paid either in gold or paper to be issued in the’ place of gold, 

This paper would take the form of a receipt for gold taxes on: presenta- 
tion before the Collector. It might at once be issued either at par or at 
such a rate that its worth through interest should amount to the value 
of the gold three years after date, The paper would be bought and 
sold iu rupees, and the Collectors would feel it their duty in every 
possible way to prepare the people for the impending change by urging 
theni to secure the paper in advance. It would of course be issued for 
only such small amounts of a sovereign or half a sovereign as would be 
suitable to the people’s wants, and which they could employ in currency 
as bank notes are now used. . 

Having thus prepared the people for the change, it is not improbable— 
that the notes would so rise in value that in three years their price in 
silver would slightly exceed the price of gold. They would be more 
convenient and safer to use, and gold would be much more difficult to 
get, there would, therefore, arise a gentle demand for gold which would - 
gradually enter the country as soon as if was profitable to bring it. 
The fundamental points would be, that the paper would be issued in 
exchange for silver, that it would always continue in the market with a 
silver value, and would exchange for gold eventually when there was a 
sufficiency of gold in the country. When that time arrived the Gov- 
ernment would only issue these notes for gold or for the silver value of 
gold in the market of the day. _ 

It would be a very important point not to sell them exclusively for” 
gold, as the State demand is so great an item in the trade of the country, 
that an exclusive demand for gold would virtually bring about the evilagl 
of a legal tender in gold. The time will come when it will be just as _ 
easy for the people to pay in gold as silver, a law before that time would 
be an evil, and after that time would be unnecessary. 
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Suhásini (Upanyás). -By Tárak Nath Biswás. Printed by 
Adhar Nath Chatterji at the Kar Press, 167, Cornwallis 
Street, and published by Krishna-dhan Banerji, Calcutta, 
1289 B.S. 


l ANY Bengali authors are now writing novels. It would | 
not be perhaps wrong to say that Babu Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji is their model and also their inspirer. The value of 
the literary productions of Babu Bankim Chandra should be, 
therefore, judged not only by their own intrinsic worth, but also 
by the worth of the productions which we owe to his example 
and influence. Of these latter productions it may be safely said, 
that there are many among them that are really good, such as 
the novels by Mr. R. C. Datta, Babu Pratap Chandra Ghosh, 
Babu Tárak Nath Ganguli, Babu Kshetrapél Chakrabarti, Srimati 
Swarnakuméri Debi, and one or two cthers, Half-a-dozen suc- 
cessful imitators may be regarded as an exceedingly handsome 
and praiseworthy following for a leading writer in any country 
during the few short years of his life. In Bengal, such a fact 
speaks volumes in-favor not only of the gifted author who leads 
but also’ of the gifted many whom he has inspired. Such a fact, 
rare in most ‘countries, is one of glorious augury for the future - 
of Bengali literature, for it proves that Bengalis aré a gifted 
eople. ny 
J Baba Tárak Nath Biswás is a new Bengali novelist, perhaps 
one of the youngest: among Bengali authors- But he seems 
destined to take a proud rank among Babu Bankim Chandra’s 
followers, He relates a story of love, the chief interest of which 
centres in a plot made by a young girl to possess a young man 
by poisoning his mind against the heroine Suhésini, who how- 
ever deeply loves and trusts- her. The plot is not a very com- 
plicated one, and the incidents described are, therefore, few. This 
is the case in most Bengali novels, in which, accordingly, an 
endeavour is made to compensate want of plot interest by lengthy 
speeches full of vapid declamation, passionate exclamations, and 
empty commonplaces. The book under notice is not free from 
this fault. But it has also some striking merits. It gives 
evidence of a capacity for character-painting which may be fairly 
expected to yield hereafter superior and substantial results, 
Nirajé is drawn with great power and skill, and the other 
characters, though not equal to it in fulness of conception and 
sxecution, are promisiag specimens of literary power. The 
work also evinces a deep and warm sympathy with the virtuous 
side of humanity and a desire to see vice reclaimed- rather than 
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„eternally reprobated. The dialogue portion of the work, in 
which, as in-all works of fiction, evidence of dramatic power is 
to be sought, is weak and vapid in many places, but. really 
graphic and spirited in some. The historical views embodied in 
-the work are generally incorrect. a 

Suh4sini coutains, in short, more faults than merits. - The. 
- faults are those of a young and inexperienced man who has not 
read and thought much, and may be accordingly expected 
to disappear with . increase of knowledge and years. The 
merits are those of a man who only wants correct culture to make 
him an able and impressive writer. Babu Tarak Natu Biswas 
holds in his mind a good and promising seed: but he will 
make a fatal mistake if he makes more effort now to make it 
germinate than to pluck out the weeds of ignorance and in- 
experience which surround it so closely on all sides. His Suhd- 
sini justifies the hope that his may be a bright: literary career, 3 
and that to the brilliant list of names, indi®ating so clearly 
the literary influence of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 
name of Babu Tárak Nath Biswas may be in no long time 
added. But everything will depend on the line of action 
he follows:—no study, early authorship, no fame; or, deep 
~ study, late authorship, lasting fame. We sincerely hope Babu 
Tárak Nath Biswés will lay -aside his pen for a few ‘years, 
“study hard and closely observe, and then take up his pen again to 
wield it with irresistible power and for the real welfare of his 
country. We say this in a perféctly friendly spirit. 


Kusum-Kénan. By Adharlál Sen, Second ‘Edition, Printed ` 
and published by Jogendrandéth Bidydratna at the Nutan Bán- 
_ gálá Press, 15, Gopi Krishna Páľs Lane, Calcutta, 1883, 


ie poetical works of Babu Adharlél Sen have been very- 
favourably noticed in some of the previous numbers of 
this Review, aud hopes have been always entertained by us that — 
he would. continue to delight the public with his tender, elegant 
and beautiful compositions. But unfortunately: we have seen 
nothing from his pen for some years. The work under notice,. 
though only a second edition of a work written long ago, en- 
courages us, therefore, in the belief that Babu Adharlal means yet 
to occupy the field in which he has already gathered laurels, ang 
in which he seems destined to gather brighter laurels in the future. _ 
As he has not apparently given up his idea of paying court to the 
Muses, we hope his next work will be cast in a heroic mould, 
He has written much that is really gentle, sweet and tender. But 
the following extract from a poem in Kusum-Kanan shows that 
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he has also a capacity for the representation of height and heroism, 
of which he has not yet given us an adequate specimen — 
ew. * aq! ga! 3a! —wleicaa oF! 
b ataie ana coat! 
o SRIF ATI aA, Qat, 
dete, etre cafi 
qtatèra coat Fite aad, 
Site Sieg Ta, | 
Atata stfea arate aa, 
OF ATT, NANA | 
OF ICY, fe, MoTH, Nie, 
Bet agian) Ta, 
» MT MBCA, AEF ATA, 
us ge i AA ama Ae! 
"QF CIA TA BT AGRA 
a qea niatan Aa ; 
a4 a aia sata Gay 
. ead) stati’ Gear! 
There is a gentle and measured melody in Babu Adharlél’s 


lines, in spite of occasional discord, which cannot fail to exercise - 


on the readers mind an influence possessing much ssthetic 
value. ’ . 


Trina-punja, By Jnánendra Chandra Ghosh. Printed and 
published by Dwárakå Náth Bidyáratma at the Nutan Bángálá 
Press, 15, Gopi Krishna Pals Lane, Calcutta, 1289 B.S. 


ABU Jnanendra Chandra is a new votary of the Muse of 
poetry. But though new, he is so pleasant and promising, 

that we feel sincerely moved to give him a hearty welcome, 
His Trina-punju (bundle of grass), which; by the way, is an 
exceedingly humble, and therefore charming name, is a collection 
of poems on a variety of ‘subjects. Love, as might be expected, 
is the theme of some of these poems; but this love has in most 
estances a moral attached to it. The moral is not inculcated in 
the-form of a sermon, but is simply indicated poetically- by means 
of poetical imagery. The reader will find a beautiful illustra- 
tion of this method in the piece entitled at yyata Sica l 
The authors conception and ideal of love is of the purest and 
most delicate kind, and will be found expressed beautifully and 


b 
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with much ` art in the pieces entitled ‘ytae) cqa? and ctea- 
wtfai The author considers love of mere physical beauty pro- 
fouhdly hellish, and represents this idea in an allegory, or,’ rather, 
imagery, in which beauty and terror are combined’ with exquisite) 
art (see the pièce entitled taaie). The author’s love of purity 
ds equalled by his love of humility, and, if we might say so, by 
his love of love, His love of love is expressed in the piece 
entitled faag-a4, or Intoxication of Wealth, in which he rebukes 
` the rich for despising the poor; and his love of humility, which 
seems to characterize all his thoughts and sentiments, is specially 
manifest in the piece firsa awa], which concludes with the 
«following sweet and simple, lines :—~ 


fou are bie, zo fara Ze, 
BS ca Alay Tray ceca, 

GHANA HVS, 54 Ay aica, 
Fees MICA MTI TA STAT 


There is in these lines a tone of piety which also forms a 
charming feature of the poems before us. Babu Jn4nendra 
Chandra’s religion seems to*’be a thing of beauty and simplicity, 
and his pious utterances are, therefore, pleasing like the lispings 
of an infant. In this respect, the poems under notice. possess 
a value which belongs to only a few of the numerous poetical 
works which are published in Bengali year after year. It should. 
‘be noted, however, that Babu Jndnendra ‘Chandra’s style of 
religious thought is more like that of a Christian than of a Hindu. 
As a religious man and a man of feeling, our author sees God 
and His benevolence and His mercy in external things. The piece * 
entitled “@a, or Water, conceived with much poetic skill and 
tenderness, furnishes a good illustration of this remark. 

The chief characteristics of Babu Jnénendra Chandra’s poetry 
are piety, purity, calm simplicity, thoughtfulness, tenderness and 
love. His is not a fiery fancy, but a fancy which is essentially 
gentle, amiable, lovely, and pure, and pieces like the AAS aay, 
when coming from his pen, are therefore a mistake. He raises 
no storm in the readers mind, but fills it with pathos and a 
pure and serene delight, With all his- faults, and they are the 
faults of a beginner, he possesses merits ’of a high order-—merits 
which are seldom met with inthe numerous poetical publicationgy 
of our time. We give him ‘again a hearty welcome in the hope 
that he will give us still better things.as years roll on, 
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Kabitd-kuswm, Part I. Printed by’ Bhuban Molar Ghosh at 
the- Vistoria Press, 210-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, and 
published by. Ramjaya Bagchi. 1289 B.S. 


ÞE % 7H are sorry to say that we cannot praise this work. The 

author does not appear to us to possess any poetical - 
powers; and his education and tastes do not seem to be of a 
high order. He vociferates in the manner of ordinary- Bengali 
poetasters about the ancient ghories of India and its present de~ . 
graded condition, and deplores the loss of Indian independence 
in a spirit whose startling vehemence is-a clear proof of its 
utter emptiness. He seems peculiarly fond of verbosity and uses 
fifty words where a writer possessing-anything like education and: 
common sense would use only five. He has apparently no 
sesthetic notions, no sense of the grave and the ludicrous, no 
knowledge of what should be told in verse and what in prose.. 
` The whole book is an illustration of this remark ; but the follow- 
ing random extracts may. be taken as specimens i= 


(i) cae cues ata! teag faery 
at af ages, atfaw Stott § 
AYA FACT HA Bla WA 
agate fara Stace gt l 
(2) fafea mfia rfar os 
witty, ate fafa cow aiis, 
i OCT AHA WARIS 
ie GFT CHT AeA‘ aay’ — 
a ‘ave, wife NAAT TAAT, 
waa afes MIER TA, 
MARTA ota AS ALA Tew 
ARE wes fara (AAR E 
(8) ca pa ato—fissm r 
qf cefa afa! Sq Saat 
-ari para AAST 
CÈ GI AR Fes CRIDAN, 
\. foal Na wa eye aa | 


(4) Addressing Sir Ashley Eden on the occasion’. of his visit 
to Rampore Beauleah — . 


an atata- AITE I 
ATA IgA BLA FTA F 
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Many of the poems in this volume are written in memory of 
-certain deceased persons about whom the public know little or 
nothing, It is the author’s ignorance of the nature and function 
of poetry that must account for the publication of such improper 
and irrelevant matter. We do hope that the author will turn 
his attention to other occupations. Injthe field of poetry, he 
will simply graze and never win a laurel. - 


Sankshipta Rémdyan. Translated and published with the Orf- 
ginal by Akshaya Chandra Sarkar. Printed by Nandalél Basu 
at the Sadharani Press, Chinsurah, 1882. i 


HIS little work contains the first canto of the first book, or 
Balu Kénda, of Valmiki’s Ramayan, together with a Ben- 
. gali translation, The first canto contains the argument of the 
entire poem, and Babu Akshaya Chandra’s object in publishing 
it with a Bengali version seems to be to invite the attention of ` 
his countrymen to their great national epic and diffuse among 
them the knowledge of its very interesting and instructive story 
by placing it before them in a succinct form, The object is laud- 
able, and success ought to attend it. 





Dasamahébidyd. By Hem- Chandra Bandyopádhşyáyá. Printed 
and published by I. C. Bose & Co., at the Stanhope Press, 249, 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 1289, B.S. 


HIS is a remarkable poem written by the best living Bengali. _ 
poet. It has for its motto, the following lines from Goethe :— - 
“ Where shall I grasp thee, infinite Nature, where ? 
a % a % * A 


How all things live and work, and ever blending 
Weave one vast whole from Being’s ample range.” 

And the object of the poet seems to be to show that the great 
fact which underlies the phenomenal universe is too large and 
mysterious to be understood, Sati, the consort of Siva and the 
concrete mythological ideal of Sakti, or foree, has immolated herself 
at the great sacrifice performed by her father Daksha. The poem 
opens, immediately after this event, with a description of Sivé’s 
abode, devoid of Siv4’s beloved consort, which for its deep an 
gentle pathos, its pensive sweetness and its quiet grandeur, has 
no equal in the whole range of modern Bengali poetry. This 
description is followed by Siva’s lament, which, though resembling 
the Jament of a human being, is marked almost by divine depth 
and simplicity, and by something of that wildness of spirit which 
is so properly attributed by the Hindu to his great- destroying 
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‘deity. Just at this time, when the- visible form. of Sakti has 
- disappeared, the sage Narad comes to him and prays. that the 
mysterious operations of Sakti may. be shown and explained to 
a The Great God takes off from the Universe its pheno- 
enal vestment, The sun, the earth, the stars, everything dis- 
appears. There remains only infinite space in which are seen only 
ten primordial worlds, representing: the ten different forms of Sakti, 
so grandly and truthfully conceived, and so wildly, weirdly and 
beautifully described in the much-abused Tantras. This grand 
transformation is deseribed in a style which for boldness, sublimity, 
sweetness, strength and eloquence has not been hitherto equalled 
even by Hem Chandra himself. When the phenomenal veil has 
been withdrawn, even Narad, the wisest of the wise, feels his eyes 
dazzled and his sight darkened by the transcendent scene which 
lies before him. Siva, thereupon, absorbs in himself a por- 
. tion of the dazzling severity, and Narad is then enabled barely 
“to look at, but not to see through the wonderful sight, This 
means that puré force and its non-phenomenal operations are 
too mysterious even for the mightiest intellects, and that but a 
slight knowledge is obtamable only “when force is combined 
with phenomena] matter. Immediately after the absorption, the 
scene assumes a slightly phenomenal or concrete form, and Narad 
‘ sees human beings writhing under the bondage of the passions 
and hears them uttering loud and plaintive cries of agony. He 
feels sad at heart and asks the great god why Sakti plays so 
cruelly with men, and whether there is no hope for them, The 
human element is now introduced into the poem. The god 
shows. Narad the world of Kéli—a scene of inconceivable horrors, 
~ heartless struggles for existence, bleeding and mutilated forms, 
mock-laughter, piercing cries, &c., described by the poet with a 
power and, a determination which are really wonderful and 
appalling. The picture presented in this scene is, for truth and. 
power, the production of a master. After this, other and better 
worlds are shown to the sage—the worlds of Tara (knowledge), 
Shorashi (love), Bhubaneswari (affection), Bhairabi (faith and 
devotion), Mátangi (peace and good will), Dhumébati (pity), 
Bagalé and Chinnamast& (charity and self-control), and Maha. 
lakshmi (benevolence). Nárad now understands that Sakti, or 
force, though it plays cruelly with man, also deals with him 
P with tenderness and affection. He has known as much of cosmic 
truth as it is possible for man to know, The universe again 
ne its full phenomenal form, and Siva is reunited to 
ati. 
The grandeur and importance of the idea embodied in this 
masterpiece of song must be now apparent to the reader, All 
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universe is force, a kind of force of which man can form no con- 
eoption. This force is no mere brute, relentless force. It des- 
troys; but it also feeds,. nourishes and caresses, In the nature 
which surrounds us is our ‘death, ; but there isin if also our light, 
and our life. We are and we live in the midst of Pantheisr no 
but in that pantheism dwell life, hope and happiness, Witn™ 
the help of the execrated Tantras of his country, Babu Hem | 
Chandra Banerji has prodaced a poem in which thoughtful 
Germany at any rate will find the truest and grandest Gospel of 
- the nineteenth century. Andif Hem Chandra had chosen to dive 
a little deeper into what some soi-disant sages call the “ obscene 
and abominable” Tantras of the “licentious ” ' Hindu, his poem: 
would have been such that even Germany would have stood before 
it wrapt in wonder and admiration. 'Phe modern Bengali is, in 
good truth, a miserable specimen of a human being. Bat when 
* he speaks with the tongue of his ancestors, he looks like a giant. 4 
And none, we feel bound to say, among modern Bengali poets’ 
knows so well how to speak with the tongue of his ancestors as- 
Hem Chandra, Dasamahábidyá is a masterpiece, surpassing in: 
all that is characteristic of true poetry, all the authors previous 
performances, It is the greatest and truest national poem we 
pare yet seen written by a Bengali, 





. ddinatatiwa. By Jnanendra Kumar Raya Chaudhuri. Printed: 

by Gopél Chandra Niyogi at the Nababibhékara Press, 34, 

-Beniydtola Lane, Patald&énga, and Published by Mohini Mohan : 
Majumdar at 55, College Street, Calcutta, 1289 B.S. 


E heartily welcome this work as the first of its kind in the - 

Bengali Janguage. It is a treatise on fishes, and describes. 
the varieties, classification, habits, instincts, appearance and 
physiological structure, &c., of that species of animals, The differ- 
ent qualities of the flesh of different fishes, when used as food 
and the manner of catching fish with rods and nets, with all 
provincial peculiarities in ‘this country, are also deseribed. - The 
author gives moreover an account of the different preparations: 
of fish used in this country and elsewhere, and mentions the 
qualities of the spices which enter into them. There is much 
other interesting matter given at the end of the volume in con- 
nexion with fishes and other aquatic animals: The author’ 
treatment of his subject is clear and systematic and proofsof 
industry are found in every page. He has consulted numerous~ 
Indian and European authorities bearing on the subject, and the 
result is a work which, though far from exhaustive, is of great 
interest and importance in the present state of Bengali literature. 
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‘The Bengali who, instead of writing useless and injurious poetry 
takes up practical subjects like the one discussed by Babu Jnánendra 
Kumar Réya Chaudhuri, is really an estimable man, deserving, 
of the gratitude of his country. 


Samaj-Chinid. By Purna Chandra Basu. ‘Printed by Gopal 
Chandra Chakrabarti at the great Eden Press, 13, Ramnérayan 
Bhatt&charya’s Lane, Darjipdré, and publisbed by Mahendra 
Nath Raya, 1289 B.S. - 


ABU PURNA CHANDRA BASU has acquired much repu- 
tation as a Bengali author by the publication of Kabya Sun- 

dari, a good critical work which has been noticed in a recent number 
of this Review, We are not quite sure that his Samaj Chinta will 
add to, or even sustain, that reputation. In this work, within the 


brief compass of 200 duodecimo pages, he explains and contrasts |. 


\the fundamental principles and essential features.of Hindu, aye, 
Asiatic civilisation, and the. civilisation of ancient and modern 
Europe. To enter into the spirit of a great civilisation is a task-of 
no ordinary difficulty. To enter into its practical forms and ten- 
dencies is a still more difficult task, “Babu Purna Chandra says 
that the key to the progressive civilisation of Europe and England 
is to be found in the doctrine of liberty of which thedlate Jolin 
Stuart Mill was such a warm and thorough advocate. Now, this 
is a very broad, and therefore, vague and inaccurate statement, 
In the first place, it may be fairly questioned whether the civili- 
sation of England and Europe ‘is advancing or retrogressiny, 

The late John Stuart Mill himself thought that- England was 
falling back in intellectual power; and, considering the remarkable 

“growth, within recent years, of the military spirit-all over Europe, 
not excepting even England, the progressive character'of European 
civilisation in the mineteenth century may be fairly questioned, 
Again, assuming that European civilisation is progressing, it is 
doubtful whether its true key will be found in the English doc- 
trine of liberty. England is not Europe; and the social and- 
domestic. institutions of Eufopean nations are little, if at all, in- 
fluenced by the speculative opinions of English thinkers, who, for™ 
reasons which need not be mentioned here, are viewed not without 
some degree of distrust on the Continent. As regards England 
itself, it would be’ incorrect to say that Mill’s theory of liberty is 
generally accepted there, and forms the basis of its social and dom- 

„estic life. It is thus clear that-all the terms of the proposition 
put forth by our author are ‘in the highest degree questionable. 
On the other hand, it is a.question for serious consideration whe- 
ther social progress of any kiad does not demand thorough social 
organisation, which means the curtailment of individual liberty 
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and the binding together of individuals for the accomplishment 
of a common purpose, We think that there was, on the whole, 
greater individual liberty in Europe during the somewhat law. 


less age of feudalism than there is now. But there is certainly ` 


now in Europe more of that material wealtli and splendour which . 


Babu Purna Chandra attributes to individual liberty. As regards 
Indian civilisation, we ave clearly of opinion that it is even more 
dangerous to talk confidently or dogmatically about that than about 
the civilisation of Europe. Tlie civilisation of a country means 
its history ; and the history of India is a thing that has yet to be 
brought into existence. Questions connected with Hindu civilisa- 
tion are in the highest degree difficult and complicated, and do 
not admit of a’dogmatic solution in thé present state of our know- 
ledge of: ancient Hindu life, We will give one instance. Babu 
Purna Chandra says that a practical life, full of disinterested bene- 
.-Volence, is a feature of modern European civilisation which could 


not be found in ancient India. Any one who reads the series of , 
learned and thoughtful papers entitled Abisrénia Bairagya, 


now in course of publication in the Banga : Darsan, will 
be seriously disposed to question the accuracy of the author’s 
statement; and all Hindus will simply stand aghast at this remark 
of a man who, as being also a Hindu, ought to have known 
that the domestic system. of .his country is based on the princi- 
ple of perpetual self-sacrifice, and deep reverence for the 
tights ‘of others. The Hindu father does, indeed, sometimes 
tyrannise over the male and female members of his family. 
But it is his igaorance, or want of culture, or, as is oftener the 
case, want of means, or all three combined, that lead him to do 
so. His’ shastras- nowhere enjoin domestic tyranny on him. 
If this were’ not so, if Hindu domestic life were not based on 
the principle of:‘perpetual self-sacrifide, we should not now, 
with the increase “of our so-called education, have found those 
nests of quiet philanthropy, the Hindu homes, vanishing under 
what Babu Purna Chandra would probably call. the “healthy 


and progressive influence of individual liberty and individual. 
selfishness, Altogether, we are disposed to think that Babu‘. 


Purna Chandra’s social thoughts are not very sound, and that 
he is ignorant of the manner in which social questions should 
be discussed.. He desires to see Hindu society -revolution- 
ised on. the “principles of European civilisation. ' But he ought 
to. have known” that a society is-‘not a toy or a table that 
canbe turned upside down, or round and round, at pleasure. 
‘He.does not , state how the difficulties that Hindu society 
will oppose to his: sweeping revolution ave to'be overcome. 
He has made a mistake in‘publishing this book. =~ i 


<a 
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Babu Puma Chandra’s style is eloquent, but exceedingly 
diffuse, 


Karal Jwara-chikitsé. Part II. “By Dr. Jadunath Mukhazji. 
P Printed and published by Lakshmináráyan Das at the Chikitsá 
Prakash Press, 160, Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 1289 B. S. 


HIS is the second volume of the work on-fever of which the 

first was so favorably noticed in this Review in July 1881. 

This volume possesses all the popular characteristics of its prede- 
cessor, and therefore extorts our admiration in the same unstinted . 
measure. It isa work with the help of which a man who knows, it 
might almost be said, nothing but the Bengali alpliabet, would be 
able to cure fever, and many other diseases, In malarious Bengal, 
such a work ought to be in everybodys hand. The diseases 
treated of in this volume are bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy _ 

i, and diarrhoea, f l 7% Tee 
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_ ART. L—THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF CEYLON. 
TOHE. material condition of the Island of Ceylon has lately 
Ad shown marked progress, and, as its prosperity seétis now 
destined, after a critical’ period of depression, to continue 
Without check, some description may not be- uninteresting of an 
‘island which has been styled “the richest possession of the 
English Crown.” Whereas nature had intended it to be a mere 
appendage of whatever state chanced to be the most powerful 
kingdom of Southern India, the for¢e of destiny has at all times 
availed to keep its fortunes apart and distinct from those of its 
‘neighbours on the great mainland of Hindustan. The Island of 
-Ceylon, however, has enjoyed its successive dynasties, and has 
passed through vicissitudes similar to those which larger States 
have undergone. Undisturbed by the revolutions that were of 


periodical occurrence on the other side of the famous Adam’s - 


Bridge, and which were marked by the triumphs of antagonistic 
races and religions, its.own history represented in miniature the 
same tragic features as marked the fortunes of greater nations and. 
wider Empires, The same peculiarity attaches to it still, now 
that it has passed under the sway of the Anglo-Saxon, The 
schoolboy knows the proximity of Ceylon to India, but only a few 
persons are aware bow widely apart their respective fortunes are 

sndered. “While the possessions of the old East India Company 
hie expanded in the course of a century into an Empire. larger, 
more thickly peopled, and far more prosperous than any previously 


established in the plains below the snowy crests of the Himalayas, . 


the island of Ceylon has indeed passed under the same all-conquer- 
ing thraldom, but its destiny does not. depend on the deétees- of 
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the magnates of Calcutta and Madras. The questions of its’ 
hitppmess’ hafe for eighty years been decided at Whitehall, and, | 
untrammelled by the cares of Empire, it has proceeded along its ` 
tranquil and prosperous way under the guise of a Crown colony. k 

To the ancients the island of Taprobane represented all that was * 
magnificent, mysterious, and attractive in the East. It has been 
described as “the mother-land of fables—the country which to the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Egyptians. and the Arabs offered the 
same mysterious attractions that the East long did to the peoples 
of Western Europe.” It possessed also’more vulgar recommenda- 
` tions, for it.was the commou meeting-place of the merchants of 
India, and, indeed, of China, with.those who came by the Gulf, or 
the Red Sea from the countries of Europe ; the various com- 
modities of three Continents were there interchanged with conve- 
nience, and without difficulty; and what Taprobane was to the 
Western traders, such was it also under the name of Lanka to the P 
Hindoos, some of whom, at a very early period of history, had es- ~ 
tablished their authority over the island, and subjected the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, the Veddahs, to their yoke. : 

A native Hindoo potentate reigned at the town of Kandy, and 
his jurisdiction was generally recognised throughout the island, 
The king of Kandy, or Kandia, as it was called in the old records, 
continued ‘to exercise undisputed authority over his people until 
the beginning of the present century ; and the relations of that 
prince with the early representatives of European commerce were 
-not devoid of interest.. The Portuguese were the first people who 
succeeded in establishing their diplomatic rights at his court, and, 
also in securing the privilege-of trading with his subjects. So far ` 
back as the year 1505, they founded colonies in the Southern and 
Western’. parts of the island, where the. milder character of the 
climate invited races of the temperate. zone ; and these they re- 
tained so long as the naval enterprise of the countrymen of Da 
Gama remained at its zenith. But about.the time that the great 
ruler of Persia, Shah Abbas, was regaining possession of the island 
of Ormus, which Albuquerque had conquered as the gage of further 
triumphs over Asiatics, the Portuguese came into collision, in 
Ceylon, with a more vigorous race and suffered the proverbial fate. 
of the weaker. The Dutch, rescued by their own valour and 
fortitude from the terrors of Alva and Spain; turned to the 
conquest of fresh States the courage. and energy they hag 
shown in preserving their own. In Ceylon, as further Qr- 
at Batavia and in the China seas, they came into hostile contact® 
with the Portuguese, and the result was flattering to their su- 
perior valour and enterprise. What the Portuguese had been. 
for a céntury in Ceylon, that the Dutch became by virtue of. 
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‘thelr naval prowess; and for another century the latter remain- 
-ed the foremost and undispated representatives of European 
superiority in the island. 

Such was the condition of affairs there, until the eighteenth 
century had nearly reached its. close. With the exception of 
two unimportant and unsuccessful missions—the first as far 
back as the year 1664, and the second in 1763—there had been 
no communication whatever between this country and the native 
king of Kandy, until in the year 1782, when war was carried on 
by the Madras Government against the Dutch Settlements on 
the Coromandel Coast, An expedition was despatched in that 
year to seize the Dutch possessions in Ceylon, and the co-operation 
of the king of Kandy was invited. Whether out of affection 
for the race with which he had long had treaty relations, or merely 
through distrust of our intentions, the. king of Kandy rejected 
these overtures and refused to participate in the war against 
the Dutch. The staunchuess of the privcipal ruler of Ceylon 
to his Dutch friends compelled us to have recourse to. measures 
of greater vigour, and the necessary military preparations led 
to the post ponment of the expedition for more than ten years. 
The task of -ousting the Dutch from all participation in the trade 
of India, whielr had been begun under the-auspices of Warren 
Hastings, was nat crowned with success in Ceylon until the time 
of the Marquis Wellesley. 

In 1795 a military force was ETR on the coast, and the 
towns and districts of ‘Trincomalee, Jaffna, and Calpentyn were 
captured and subjected to. English. ‘authority. The king of 
Kandy could not remain indifferent! to this display of power, 
and hastened to conclude with us a treaty of friendship in gene- 
ral terms. The Dutch remained for a short time longer in pos- 
session of Colombo, and other places in the South, but the in- 
security of their position was so great, that they were led to 
risk every thing by openly intriguing against us at the Kandian 
Court. At first their intrigues ‘succeeded; and the king refused 
to ratify the promises he bad made to us. But the successes 
of the English im the field against their European rivals fur- 
nished so convindng an argument at the native capital, that 
wisdom dictated a speedy and amicable understanding with 
the new comers, The Dutch were soon restricted to the fortress 

Colombo and the small town ef Galle, where an English force, 

’ Colonel Stuart, held them in close leaguer. Having lost 
the command of the seas, the garrison saw no possibility of es- 
cape, and articles of capitulation were signed on the 15th. of 
February 1796, by which all their possessions were transferrede, 
to the English, With the surrender of Colombo, the Dutch 
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empire in Ceylon passed away, as it had done elsewhere before 
a more vigorous competitor. 

The king of Kandy and his advisers had not remained in- 
different’ spectators of this crowning success. They had seen) 
“with some alarm and much dislike, the Dutch, who had always - 
been content -with the part of traders, displaced by a more marti- 
al race which everywhere else sought to exercise all the functions 
of administration. The idea had been mooted, but rejected 
by the king as impracticable, of attacking the English with all 
his forces, and of expelling them before they should succeed 
in consolidating their position on the island. Divergent coun- 
sels produced hesitating action as well as dissensions at the 
capital, which were only terminated after ‘a bitter contest. -The 
king fell a victim to his own pradence, for, although his policy 
was adopted, he was ‘himself deposed by the party which claimed 
to be the more patriotic. Anu event outside his own immediate 
dominions occurred to strengthen the hands of his . opponents~ 
and to precipitate his fall, The Madras authorities had fol- 

lowed up their conquest in Ceylon by an indiseretion, They 
© had sought to force upon the Cingalese a vigorous fiscal sys- 
tem, which was’ totally inapplicable to their new subjects, 
and which has retarded the material development of their own 
Presidency. A general revolt was immivent, and nothing but 
the prompt reversal of the policy averted the catastrophe. 

Then, for the first time in the history of British India, the 
` Crown directly interfered in behalf of the subject-population. 
The possessions in Ceylon were taken from the Hast India Com- 
pany and annexed to the Crown; and what had been intended” 
as a mere appendage of Madras became a Royal colony adminis- 
tered after a different fashion to any other Indian possession. 
In the result Ceylon has benefited beyond any possible antici- 
pation, and its exceptional prosperity dates from the time, when 
in 1798 it was severed from Madras and passed under the direct 
control of the English Government. 

The crisis had, therefore, been precipitated in the internal 
affairs of Kandy by this ill-judged action of the Madras Govern- 
ment. Anambitious Minister, Pilamé Tilawé, deposed the king 
whose death, in the midst of the disturbances, spared him much 
further anxiety. At first Pilamé Tilawé sought to enlist in hig 
behalf the support of the English Governor, nor vere his all 

ce 







tures received in an unfavourable spirit.- The scheme did 
however, work as well as the Minister expected, and, sud? 
changing his plans, Pilamé Tilawé broke off the intrigue an 
proceeded to adopt violent méasures, Several English merchants 
were seized at Kandy and plundered of their goods; aud when 
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reparation was demanded, no satisfactory answer could be 
obtained. An expedition of three thousand men was accordingly 
despatched to Kandy, whence Pilamé Tikawé fled, on its approach, 
to the mountains, taking with him the puppet prince whom he 
had placed on the throne, The difficulty of pursuing the 
fugitives into thei fastuesses was considerable, and the English 
commander wanted either the energy or the inclination to 
undertake the task. Recourse was made to a different mode of 
settlement, and an arrangement ‘was concluded which sought to 
ignore the existence of Pilamé Tilawé and the Kandian king. 

During the earlier intrigues of the minister. a scion PoF the 
Royal House, named Mootoo Samy, had fled for protection to the 
English. He was now brought forth from his retirement, and 
placed upon the throne. A treaty was concluded in 1803 by 
the terms of which Mootoo Samy was recognised king of Kandy, 
While be, for his part, made certain territorial concessions, 
* and: swore to be “the enemy of the enemies of the British Govern- 
ment.” Pilamé Tilawé by a subsequent arrangement was made 
a party. to this treaty, on the understanding that he was to be 
intrusted with “the administration of the provinces belonging 
to the Crown of Kandy”; but certainly very little trouble was 
taken to gauge his sincerity. When the English troops were 
withdrawn, the presence even of our Resident and his guard 
proved but a slight deterrent to the execution of the schemes he 
had formed. The ink of the treaty was hardly dry before Pilamé 
Tilawé had completed his plans for the effectual subversion of 
the new arrangement. A popular rising broke out in, the month 
of June, and the garrison, eut off from their ‘supplies, surren- 
dered on a promise of their Hives, Almost needless to say, the 
terms were not kept. The soldiers were massacred, and with 
‘them perished also: Mootoo Samy, the king whom we had install- 
ed in power. Thas did Pilamé ‘Tilawé celebrate his return to 
office. 

This flagrant and treacherous act of* hostility led to the 
resumption ‘of warlike operations, but, although desultory fighting 
was carried on for a period of two years, the result proved i in- 
decisive, or rather Pilamé Tilawé succeeded in retaining the 
position he had seized. That minister continued to exercise 
the functions of authority until the year’ 1812, when the 
houng prince in whose name he had been ruling, having arrived 

he age of manhood, and developing the tastes of a tyrant, 
found his minister's advice incompatible with his own incli- 
nation. Pilamé Tilawé was accordingly arrested on a charge 
of treason, and summarily executed. | Probably, this ener- 
getic act on the part of the king only anticipated the suspicious 
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apprehensions of the minister ; but the result showed that, while 
it rid the monarch of a possible rival, it also deprived the State of 
its best champion. Pilamé Tilawé: was not without some of the 
darker traits of the human character, but the part he played du- 
ring the most, critical period in the modern history of Ceylon * 
would afford a worthy theme for the eulogies of a native bard or 
historian, é 
With the death of Pilamé there departed from the counsels of 
Kandy the vigour that had hitherto sustained them. The king, 
Wikrema Rajah Singha, having tasted the blood of the greatest of 
his subjects, fast manifested all the ferocious instincts of a human 
monster. None were safe from his barbarities ; the meanest could 
not claim immunity from his cruel exactions. During two. years 
he asserted, undisturbed by qualms of conscience or by the possi- ~ 
bility of British intervention, his despotic will upon his unresisting 
people; and it was not until he laid violent hands upon a party 4 
of merchants, who were British subjects, that he incurred the- 
penalty of his crimes. The sight of these mutilated traders eon- 
firmed the native reports of the king’s enormities, and it was re- 
solved to put an end to the reign of infamy in progress of celebra- 
tion at Kandy. An army was placed in the field, and marched 
upon the native capital, Its approach was received with manifes- 
tations of popular delight, and no resistance was attempted. 
Kandy was occupied without a shot being fired, and the king, aban- 
doned by his subjects, found himself a helpless prisoner in the 
hands of his enemy. Wikrema Rajah Singha was deposed, like 
many another incompetent and tyrannical oriental ruler, and ba- 
nished to. Vellore, where he died seventeen years afterwards in. 
1832. With the deposition of this: prince the royal line of Kandy 
_ came to an end, although the chiefs retained for a short time longer 
their virtual independence. It was not, indeed, until three years 
later, and after another rebellion, that general peace settled down 
over the whole island. The English sovereignty was then indis- 
putably established, ad the mass of the people were benefited by 
the abolition of the feudal rights which thetr chiefs had asserted: 
over them, For sixty-five years Ceylon has enjoyed internal tran- 
quillity, disturbed only by a few insignificant attempts at insurrec- 
tion hardly worthy of a higher name than riot, although it was 
probably the vigour of Lord Torrington that’alone prevented the 
rising of 1848 from assuming serious proportions. Pa 
The destiny of the Cingalese being thus decisively arran W w 
the opportunity was afforded of developing the resources “ot. 
their country ; and the opportunity was not neglected. In an is- 
land approximating in size to Ireland, there were at this time, 
according to computation, not many more than one million persons ; 
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there are now two millions and a quarter. The revenue has al- 
ways been in excess of the expenditure, while the surplus has been 
devoted to productive public works. The prosperity of the country 
has been enhanced by the steady importation into it of English 
capital, for the promotion of the coffee plantations. Among the 
numerous other produets which constitute the wealth of Ceylon, 
are rice, cotton, tobacco, sugar, cinnamon and cocoanuts. In short, 
the climate is so varied in different parts, that almost all the pro- 
ductions of the temperate zone can be equally well cultivated with 
those of the tropics. Nature also wears her most lovely aspect in 
the valleys and on the hills of the interior, Round the town of 
Kandy in particular, the island scenery is to be seen in its highest 
perfection. The trees are magnificent in their size, the flowers 
equally resplendent in their colours, while the river Mahawell, 
Ganga falls from a lofty altitude into a lake beside the town. 
» A great disaster befell the island some few years ago, 
and it was thought that the prosperous days of Ceylon 
were numbered. Despite its numerous resources, Ceylon flourished 
mainly on coffee. The coffee plantations. were the principal 
iuducement to Englishmen with some capital and energy to 
come and settle in the island ; and during many years they proved 
a sure means of attaining fortune. i 

Five years ago the ravages ef insect, scientifically called the 
hemeliya vastatriæ, and more commonly known as the ‘ borer’ fly, 
carried widespread destruction throughout the coffee plantation. 
Its assaults proved as fatally effeetual as those of phylloxera have 
in Europe among the vineyards of Germany and France. Ruin- 
“stared hundreds of planters in the face, and a blight fell over one 
~of the most thriving and useful industries in the world, Nor has 
the coffee-planting industry, although making up much lost 
ground, yet recovered from the rude blow inflicted upon it by this 
dire visitation, But fortunately the result has shown that the 
prosperity of Ceylon may be preserved, notwithstanding the down- 
fall of its staple article. Great credit 3s due to the principal 
planters, who bore up with marked courage under the calamity 
that had fallen upon them ; and, instead of losing heart, they came 
to the wise determination to discover some profitable substitute 
for the coffee they could no longer cultivate with a reasonable 
eertainty of success. 

‘he last few years have, therefore, been marked by much 

ey On the part of the English community.in Ceylon, and 
urged by the sharp goad of necessity, their efforts have attained 
a wonderful degree of success. The tea-plant has been grown 
with such beneficial results, that Ceylon tea is already sold in the 
English market-—-which is certain proof, if not of its intrinsic 
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excellence, at least of its relative merit—with regard to that now 
imported from China and India. Nor is tea the only, or indeed}: - 
the most important, article which is to supply ‘the place of coffee _ 
among Cingalese productions. ‘The Cinchona, which was introduced j; 
with such remarkable results into India thirty years ago by Mro 
Clements Markham, appears to be admirably suited to the. climate. 
of Ceylon, and in consequence a large quantity of invaluable and — 
profitable quinine will in future figure among the productions.“ 
and exports of the island. The native industries in cinnamon 
‘and spices are also being developed with greater energy and skill, 

In the direction of public works much has also been done for. 
the permanent welfare of the colony. A railway connects Kandy ` 
with Colombo, and the inland city is also connected with the.. 
northern port of Trincomalee by a high road, which was aniong the * 
first works we undertook in the island. The roadstead of Colombo 
has been made safer for vessels by the breakwater, of which the, 
Prince of Wales laid’ the’ first stone six years ago, and. the ~ 
- rocky harbour of Galle still forms the most frequented meeting- 
place of our commercial navies in the East, The prosperity of 
Ceylon incurred a momentary check in consequence of a natural 
catastrophe, but that untoward accident is already being buried 
in oblivion, and the future never shone more brightly for this 
beautiful island of the sea, than it does at the present time, when 
settlers, are beginning to rejoice, at the success of their vigorous 
_and unaided efforts under a difficulty which, if it had been treated 
' With apathy or indifference, might have proved insuperable, 


Art. IL--THE KHUDKASHT RYOT OF BENGAL. 
N the animated discussion about the proposed Rent Bill, most of 
the writers have lost sight of the original rights and status of 
the Khudkusht ryot and his position under the Permanent Settle- 
ment and subsequent laws and regulations. In the later phase of 
the discussion, questions of political considerations have been intro- 
duced, and finally, the controversy has taken the shape of person- 
_ ality and partisanship. For this we believe Mr. A. Mackenzie, one 
of the Rent’ Law Commissioners, is to same extent responsible. Te 
his note of the 20th January 1880, on enhancement, in reply to 
„Mr. O. D. Field’s note of the 18th idem, Mr, Mackenzie takes the 
aggressive in thus sneering at persons who happened to differ from 
him. Speaking of Mr. Justice Steer, he says :—“ I decline to waste 
time in discussing Mr, Steer’s views of the law. A Judge who could 
say that it had always been a matter of doubt whether a right of 
occupancy was acquired by any thing short of an occupation from a 
period prior to the Permanent Settlement shows such blank ignor- 
ance of the revenue history of the country asto be unfit even 
to enter the arena of discussion.” Again :—“ Mr Field’s next au- 
thority is Sir Barnes Peacock, who said he ‘did not believe’ that 
even before the Permanent Settlement every resident cultivator ne- 
„ cessarily became a khudkasht. I decline to accept that eminent 
Judge’s ‘ belief’ as settling any point of revenue history, or to pin 
“my faith to his dissertations on the original meauivg and deriva- 
tion of the word khudkusht.” Similarly, in his remarks on the 
report of the Rent Law Commission, dated Darjeeling the 28rd 
May 1880, while sneering àt Babu Mohini Mohuu Roy and Babu 
Peary Mohun Mookerjee, the two independent native Members of 
the Commission, and’ while insinuating that their views were 
vitiated on account of their zemindari interests, Mr. Mackenzie 
observes: “They hold on tenaciously and rightly to the sheet anchor 
of tlieir school—Sir Barnes Peacock ; and they are, fortuvately for, 
them, able also to refer to the present Chief Justice (as having, 
ough so far, on the unargued case) accepted the views of 
zemindary propaganda.” When language is hurled forth in 
this” injudicious spirit, it is but natural to expect that it will 
evoke retorts. ‘The first attack was made by the able pen 
of Babu Ashutosh Mukerji in the pages of the October (1880) 
number of the Calcutta Review ; and in the recent pamphlet of 
the present Chief Justice, Messrs, Mackenzie and O’Kiuealy.ate. 
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‘said to have eee: spoken of ‘as junior members of unripe expe- 
rience. The matter might have been closed here, but in a note 
conceived rather in passion and in more than ‘doubtful taste, 
Mr. Mackenzie thus speaks-of Sir Richard Garth : “ It is true that; 
in the matter of age cannot rival Sir Richard Garth. But.upon 
any Indian question: I submit that civilians who have been for -20 
years and more studying the people, their customs aud their laws, 
are at least as much entitled to speak’as any elderly London 
lawyer, however eminent, who comes out here with his mind 
steeped in the traditions of Westminster, and having had neither 
the time nor the inclination to digest great masses of matter that 

gather over every question of Indian land law.” A writer in the 
‘En glishman. thus pertinently comments upon this note : f This is 
tall writing, but it is of a kind we should more reasonably 
have expected from an angry, naughty schoolboy than from a Se- 
cretary to the Government of India. Putting ‘their laws” on one 
side, Í should very much like to ask Mr. Mackenzie, where be has 
spent his ‘20 years and more studying the people and their cus- 
toms” AmI right in thinking that Mr. Mackenzie’s rent theories 
have been worked out in a comfortable chair in a Secretary’s office? 
With these theories, Birmingham native aid may have had much 
to do.” The whole discussion has thus ended more in a polemical 
and personal controversy than’ in judicious research, 

The present discourse contemplates investigating the original 
status and condition of the Khudkasht ryot, the changes introduc.’ 
ed into his position by statutary acts of the sovereign authorities, 
the relics of his rights and privileges as maintained by the common 
or customary law of the country, and the necessity or possibility of ~ 
re-habilitating him totidem verbis. The main features for con- ~ 
sideration will be his fixity of tenure and rent, and his power of _ 
alienation, : 

The Hindu Period. 

The ordinary definition of a Khudé&asht ryot is a ryot who culti- 
vates in his own village, It is therefore oe to understand the 
conception of a village i in order to have a clear idea of his status. 
Now the Hindu village appears to have grown out of the joint- 
family, the unit of Hindu society. The Hindu race colonised, as 
well as conquered, the country, and the joint-family with its deve- 
lopment formed a village :—vide “Maine’s Village Communities 
` page 175; Campbell’s “Cobden Club Essay,” page 161; Fifth Ra 
Volume i, page 628; Evidence of Mr. Fortescue before the aw, 
lect Committee of the House of Lords (1880), page 509. 

The simplest form of a Hindu village community is an assemblage 
of blood-relations holding a domain in common. In the North 
of India, though the archives almost invariably show that the 
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community’ was founded by a single assemblage of blood-relations, 
there are reasons to suppose that men of alien ex traction have always, 
from time to time, been-éngrafted on it, and a mere purchaser of a 
p share has under certain conditions been admitted to the brotherhood. 
In thë South of the Peninsula, there are often communities which 
appear to have sprung, not from one, but from two or more families, 
and there.are some whose composition is known: to’ be entirely 
artificial ; indeed, the oecasidnal aggregation of men of different 
castes in, the same society is fatal to the hypothesis of a common 
descent, yet in all these brotherhoods, either the tradition is pre- 
served or the assumption made of an original common parentage. > 
Even at. the present day the villagers commonly describe their 
fellow villagers as brothers, although apparently not related in any 
way $ aud in the Behar districts a villager is prohibited by cus- 
tom from: marrying in his village on account of a tradition of descent 
‘from a supposed common ancestor. Mounhtstviart Elphinstone, who 
writes more particularly of the Southern village communities, ob- 
serves of them (History of India, volume 1, page 126): “ The 
popular notion is that the village landholders are all descended 
from one or more individuals who settled the village, and that the 
only exceptions are formed by persons who have derived their 
rights by purchase ‘or otherwise from members of the original- 
stock. The supposition is confirmed by the fact that to this “day, 
-thére are single families of landholders in small villages and not. many 
in large ones; but each has branched ont in so many members, that 
it is not uncommon for the whole agricultural labor to- be done by 
-the Jandholders, without the aid either of tenants or laborers, The 
rights ofthe landholders are theirs collectively, and though they 
almost always have a more or less perfect partition of them, they 
never have an entire separation. A landholder, . for instance, 
can sell or mortgage lis rights; but he must first have the con- 
sent of the village, aud the. purchaser steps exactly into his- 
place and takes up all his obligations. Ifa family Recomies ex- 
tinct, its share returns to the common stock.” 

The same feature of common descent also characterised the ` 
agrarian communities of France in their primitive form. And we 
can follow the process of expansion from a family into a commu- 
nity in the slave villages described by M. de Laveleye. The work 

colonization is effected in the same way, and by the same 
of agency: new villages are formed by offshoots from the 
original stock, interspersed, when necessary, with strangers.. 

The Hindu village communities mbhabited the village home- 
steads which were collected together, and cultivated the village 
lands, some of which were detached and at a considerable dis- 
tance. There was also a certain amount of waste or uncultivated 
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Jand included in the village lands.* In some cases part of the 
village land was separated from the rest by intervening land of 
“another village. The villages, however, were not always locally», 
cumpact, though their boundaries scatcely ever varied.{ Ori- ` 
-ginally the village lands seem to have been held in common by < 
the families composing the community, and there are traces of ` 

a periodical redistribution of land similar to what was made to 
the’ Sclavonian villages of the Austrian and Turkish provinces 
hy the elders of their body. At some period of their existence, 
however, a further development took place, when a division appears 
to have been made of the cultivated lands into equal shares, 
probably amongst the then existing families :—vide the Law and 
Custom of Hindoo Castes in the Deccan Provinces of Bombay, by 
Arthur Steele. (ed. 1868, p. 207) ;.and evidence of Colonel Briggs 
before the Seleet Committee of the House of Lords (1830) _ 
4155. The original shares continued thenceforth to be preserved aM 
as the primary divisions of the village, § and the subsequent sub- 
divisious were into fractions of such shares. The Punjab villages, 
for instance, are divided into a certain number of plough lauds, 
which are distributed amongst the cultivators. . (See Menu, 
Chap. . VIL, Slokas 118 and “119; Campbell’s “Cobden Club 
l Essay,” 16] and 162.) 

‘Contrary to the changed state of things that now exists under 
the British rule, there was formerly a competition for cultivators, 
but no competition :by cultivators for land||- According to the 
Jaw `of demand and suppiy, therefore, becaùse the whole agri- 
cultural labour of the village could not be done by the ~ 
brotherhood, these communities attached to themselves certain 
extraneous elements which they assimilated more or less com- 
pletely. These were immigrants who either came and settled 
in the village, cultivating land abandoved by the original settlers 
and their descendants, or land allotted to them by the village ; 
or another class who, either merely sojourned in the village or 
cultivated while residing i in other villages.4j ; 

There were thus three classes of cultivators in the Hindu 
period, claiming an interest in the soil -of the village: first, the 
original settlers and their descendants ; secondly, the immigrants 
who had permanently settled in the village, and thirdly, the mere 
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sojourners in the village, or those who, without. living im the 
village, cultivated lands of the village.* ,In the description that 
we propose to give of these three classes of cultivators, we shall: - 
endeavour to note their. comparative rights against ejectment 
from land and enhancement of rent, as well'as their power of _ 
transfer. . 

. The first were the Khudkashts proper. They bad an hereditary 
right to eultivæte the lauds ‘of the village in: which they re- 
sided, + and their rights were regulated by custom, probably the 
custom of many centuries, and having at least as much force as 
any written law. : . 


- They could not be ousted while they continued to cultivate 
their holdings and pay the customary revenue; but, on the 
other hand, they could not transfer their holdings without the 
consent of the community.{ In his Cobden Club Essay, p. 170, 

71, Sir George Campbell says, that these holdings were practi- 
cally not travisferable by sale, and that there was not enough 
_profit derived from them to lead to systematic underletting. 
Mr. Shoré seems to be of opinion that they were not transferable 
at all, § and Mr. Harington agrees with his view. | 


Rent and Enhancement, 


They paid tke customary rate of rent which could: not be 
raised, and in some parts, when the assessment was once fixed, 
custom prohibited a- measurement of the land’ with a view to 
surcharging the khudkashts.4— But while they had a right to 
cultivate on these terms, they were bound to cultivate and pay 
the assessment, In default of either of these conditions, ‘they 
forfeited’ thelr right, a penalty which -in the scarcity of culti-. 
vators was generally waived for an increased rent.** They were: 
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also bound fo cultivate in the customary way.* On account of 
want of competition” for land, their customary rate, however, 
' fell short of the rent payable by other cultivators. ae 
-On the other haud,: they enjoyed various- privileges arising» 
out, of their position as the original settlers of the village, ' 
They always occupied the most’ central and- the most easily 
cultivated laud, and when any new allotment was to be made, they 
could choose their own site. They had a right to dig wells 
upon their-Jand and let out the water f—a privilege guarded 
with jealousy in India. They received russums, or fees, from the 
other cultivators, t and had a right to the services of the servile 
laborers, or had an allowance of one-eighth of the crop deducted 
from their assessment in view of such services.§ In some places 
they had allotments of land for which they paid no revenue. |f, 
Their right was considered so strong, that even if. they abandoned 
their holdings, or lost them by not keeping up cultivation, or bya 
not paying the revenue, they or their descendants could at any 
distance of time reclaim them on paying a sufficient compen- 
sation to the holder. €] They were entitled, in common with 
other permanent cultivators, to the use of the productions of the 
. waste for the. construction and repair of their houses and im- 
plements of husbandry, and to pasturing their cattle upon the 
unoccupied lands of the village.** 

The next class of cultivators very nearly approached the 
position of the khudkashts, and were sometimes ranked witlr 
them. There are, however, some differences which demarcate 
the original settlers from those afterwards admitted to form 
part of the permanent village community. The immigrants who 
turned out to be merely sojoursers in the.village. were naturally 
classed with pyekashts, but when they became permanent resi- 
dents of the village, ready to undertake the responsibilities of 
the community, they gradually engrafted themselves on it, and 
in course of time, with express or tacit consent of the brotherhood, 
came to be recognised as khudkushts, They are called Chaper- 
bund or Judiest, names specially applied to immigrants who 
have permanently settled in the village to which they have 
emigrated. t+ Their right to the permanent interest of the soil, 
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which nearly- approaches that of the khudkashts proper, depends © 
upon their having settled. as permanent inhabitants in the 
village, building aud clearing and establishing themselves as 
‘members of the village community, and by undertaking all 
“the liabilities towards that aggregate group.* In exceptional 
cases it may not depend on the length of time they have | 
occupied; for instance, when the community found ample proofs 
of their intention to permanently reside in the village, they 
could -at once admit them to their brotherhood; but in 
ordinary cases their disposition to become permanent. settlers 
could hardly be satisfactorily proved without some length of 
possession. Accordingly those who had settled in the village for 
-more than one generation were generally considered to have 
sufficiently shewn their intention, and such settlers became re- 
cognised as Chupperbund cultivators f. ‘It’ is suspected by 
all who have examined their history,” t says Sir Henry Maine, 
K that the communities, like the Gentes, have heen very generally 
adulterated by the admission of strangers; but the exact mode 
of absorption cannot now be ascertained. * * * The acquisi- 
tion of the adopted member is, however, of the nature of a 
universal succession ; together with the share he has bought, 
he succeeds to the liabilities which the vendor had incarred to- 
wards the aggregate group. He isan Emptor Familia, and in- 
herits the legal clothing of the person whose place he begins to 
fill. The consent of the whole brotherhood requiréd for his ad- 
mission:may remind us of the consent which the Comitia Curiata, 
the parliament of that large brotherhood of self-styled kinsmen, the 
ancient Roman commonwealth, so strenuously. insisted on as 
essential to the legislation of an adoption, or the confirmation 
of a will.” oa ay, 
Sir George Campbell, in his “ Cobden Club Essay,” p. 165, says 
that a distinction was made “in the general language of the 
country” between ryots who had settled as permanent inhabitants 
of the village, and had given pledges by building and clearing, 
and establishing themselves and accepting a share of common 
obligations, and the temporary sojourpers or cultivators from 
another village. When there he said of the khuddashts that they 
had a “moral § claim ” to hold while they cultivated and paid rent, 
he must have meant the permanent immigrants who came to be 


Regognised as khudkashts. The expression “ moral claim,” however, 
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appears to indicate: a right much weaker than what belongs 
to an original resident of the village. Mr. Shore (afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth ) says, that tenants. “cultivating the lands of the 
village to which they belong, acquire by long tenancy,* a kind of 
hereditary right of occupancy ; while those cultivating the lands 
belonging toa village where they do not reside are “considered 
mere tenants-at-will. And. in Harrington’s Analysis, Vol. LIT, 
p. 426, (z) it is said generally of the ryots of Behar that they 
have a sort of ‘prescriptive right to continue tenants so long as 
they pay the usual rate of rent, and in Vol. II, p. 64, it is said, 
that “their right of possession is considered stronger than that of 
ordinary ryots.’ These immigrants appear to have come in 
originally to cultivate land abandoned by the Ahudkashtis to whom 
they paid rasums or fees, F and to whom they were bound to 
surrender their holdings, when required, upon the receipt of a 
proper compensation. |. Uninterrupted. occupation and succession 
gave them a prescriptive right to occupy, but there is uo instangg 
of the sale of their holdings. They were in fact conditional occtie- 
pants and had not so complete a right as the khudkashts § proper. 
..’ They could be dispossessed for default in ‘payment of the assess- 
ment, or for not keeping up the full extent of cultivation; but 
-they could not reclaim their holdings, as the khuilkashts proper 
could. || They had no share in the management of the village 
orin the privileges of the Zhudkashts proper. Their right was 
a sort of life d] estate which grew to bean hereditary, although 
inalienable, right to occupy, paying the fixed ** assessment. That 
assessment Was slightly lower in former times than that of the 
khudkashts proper, but higher than that of the mere pychushts, 
They received 45 per cent: of the crop as their share, instead 
of 50 per cent. which was the proportion the ordinary p} yekashts 
xeceivéd ; out of their share they had to pay fees to the khudkashts 
(proper. +t 

. The third class is that of strict Pyehsihta woa came from 
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another village, usually a neighbouring one, to cultivate the land* 
of the village which the khudkashts were: unable to cultivate, 
they were merely .tenants-at-will, more usually from year to 
“year, but sometimes for a fixed period.. They were mere sojourners 
"in the village, or eultivated while living m-a neighbouring village. 
They could not be ousted between sowing and harvest, They had to 
be attracted by favorable terms, and, as formerly there was a com- 
petition for cultivators, they got half the produce. They paid fees 
to thet khudkashts, and their rights were left te be settled by 
contract. ygi ` ; 
An interesting controversy between Mr. ©. D. Field and 
Mr. A. Mackenzie, two of the members of the Rent Law Com- 
mission, has been recorded in the form of minntes, or notes, in 
the Appendix of the Report of the Rent Law Commission. It 
purports to be a discussion as to what constituted a khudkasht. 
We have already seen that a khudkasht was originally involved in 
the conception of a village community of which he formed a 
component part; that the original settlers of a village were 
considered as hudkashis proper, and that from time to time, the 
community attracted toward itself men of alien extraction,—imn-" 
migrants who permanently settled in the village. These im-' 
migrants gradually absorbed themselves into the community and 
were ultimately recognised as khudkashts, As Sir Henry Maine 
observes, § the exact mode of their absorption cannot now be 
ascertained, though we have reasons to believe that time, the 
great leveller of all things, was one of the many powerful agents 
to bring it about. Two elements went to make up a khud- 
kasht: (1) the meen’s permanent settlement or residence in the 
village; (2) his admission into the village, into the community. 
What would constitute permanently settling ina village would 
certainly depend upon the nature of the circumstances that 
environ him, but there could hardly be any doubt that his- 
residence for a long period in the village would be considered 
as a strong pieee of evidence.to prove his intention of perma- 
nently residing therein, In his notes of the 6th and 20th 
January 1880, Mr. Mackenzie misses the main point at isstie. The 
question is, not whether long time was an essence of the ordinary 
khudkasht’s title; not whether long residence was a necessary 
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ingredient to transform a migrater into a khud&asht, but whether, 

. to all intents and purposes, long residence was not a strong proof 

of his intention to permanently settle in the village, and, as such, 

whether practically andin all ordinary cases long residence did , 
not go to absorb him into the community, and confer on him the 
privileges and rights of a . khudkasht. Looking from this stand- 
point of view, even Mr. Mackenzie will concede that the question 
of time occurs in order to define precisely the status of a khud- 
kasht. In page 402, Report of the Rent Law Commission, Vol. 1L, 
he observes, “I would make the term of prescriptinn necessary to 
entitle a ryot to the occupancy right -of the old khudkasht, a 
reasonably short one; just long enough in fact to give reasonable 
evidence of his intention to cultivate permanently the lands he. 
rents.” In the general description of the permanent immigrants, 
we have given our own views of them ; we have quoted Mr. Shore 
and Mr. Harrington to show that ordinary prescription gave them 
a right of occupation, and we have referred to Sir George Camp, 
bell to shew that he describes their right in much weaker terms 
than that of the khudkashts proper. In Harrington’s Analysis, 

p. 267, Mr. Shore is thus quoted: “It is understood that the 
ryots by long occupancy acquire a right of possession in the 
soil and are not subject to be removed.” ‘Again, in page 252, 

“there are two other distinctions of importance also with res- 
pect to the rights of the ryots. ‘Those who cultivate the lands of the 
village to which they belong, either from length of occupancy or 
other cause, have a stronger right than others, and may in some 
measure be considered as hereditary tenants; and they generally 

pay the highest rents. The other class cultivate lands belonging 
toa village where they do not reside: they are considered te- 
nants-at-will.” Mr. Mackenzie unwittingly quotes this para- 
graph and emphasizes the expression “other cause.” True, 
there may be other causes than length of occupation which might 
give stronger rights to this class of ryots (one of those causes 
may be that some of them were original settlers of the village, 
or their descendants), but when, in making a classification, one 
of the classes is described by the length of their occupancy, 
surely the writer must have thought that io ordinary cases that 
was their attribute or description. In page 281 of Mr. Harring- 
ton’s Analysis Mr. Shore is thus reproduced :—* To require that 
pottahs should be given for a.definite time, as proposed by omg 
of the Collectors, would diminish the force of that prescriptim™! 
which has established a right of occupancy in favor of the ryots.”” 
Again, in p. 301, “on the whole, therefore, I do not think the 
ryots can claim any right of alienating the lands rented by 
them by sale or other mode of trausfer, nor any right of 
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holding them at a fixed rent, except in the particular instances 
of khudkasht ryots who from prescription have a privilege of 
keeping possession as long as they pay the rent stipulated by 
them.” In the Directions to Revenue officers, para 130, it is 
said :—“ It is impossible to lay down any fixed rule defining 
what: classes of cultivators are to be considered entitled to hold 
at fixed rates. They are known in different parts of the country 
by different names as chupperbund, khudkusht kadimi, mou- 
rusi, hugdar, &c., all of which terms imply attachment to the 
soil or prescriptive right. Those who have no such right are 
commonly caled cutcha asumis, or pyekashts, It has some- 
times been supposed tliat all ryots resident in the village (khud- 
kasht) are of the former class, and that those who reside in an- 
other village e have no right. But tbere are e an 
exceptions to tlis rule: Many cultivators residing in the village 
~are mere tenants- RIN. whilst those residing “in neighbouring 


villages may have marked and recognised rights, Prescription ` 


is the best rule to follow.” The passage quoted by Mr. Mackenzie 
from p. 272 of Harrington's Analysis goes only’ to show ‘how 
the right of occupancy originates, not how it ripens and deve- 
lops. “Mr. Holt Mackenzie in his evidence in 1882 forgets that a 


khudkasht was -originally a unit of the village “community | 
without whose consent no foreigner could have admittance into | 


the village. His tenure would not, therefore, originate, as he sup- 
posed, in “the mere act of Settlement and tillage,” but also 
in the consent of the village brotherhood.” 

The Great Rent case, in which the question was discussed 
at some length is a fruitful source of information on this subject 
to all writers, Sir Barnes Peacock and Mr. Justice Steer seem 
to be quite decided in their opinions, Sir Barnes Peacock says, f 
in his judgmeat :— 

“J -do not believe that even before. the Permanent Settlement 
every cultivator who resided in the village -in which his lands 
were situate, whether let into possession for a term or only as 
a tenant-at-will, or to hold from year to year, necessarily became 
a khudkasht ryot. 

“The definition of khudkasht in Wilson’s Glossary (287) is 
a ‘cultivator of his own hereditary land? The word khud, 
self or own, and kashé, to sow, shew that the term has reference 

à some proprictaty rights, rather than to the fact of residence 
in the village, * 
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“ A khudkashé ryot probably derived his title. by descent from 
or succession to one of the old village community, or some per~ 
son who in ancient times had acquired a proprietary right in the 
laud under the old Hindu or Mahomedan Law by reason of w- 
his - having reclaimed it. Menu says :—* ‘Sages pronounce culti- ` 
vated land to be the property of him who cut away the wood or 
who cleared or tilled it.’ So property in waste land was, accord- 
ing to the Mahomedau law, established by reclaiming it with 
the permission of the Imam, according to Aboo Hanifa ; and 
by the mere act of reclaiming: it, according to Abu Yusaf and 
Mahomed. (See Baillie on the Land Fax of India, Chap. VI, para 
4:2), 2? 

Mr. Justice Steer, who agreed with the majority of the Judges 
on the main point referred. to the Full Bench, expressed + himself- 
thus on the original status and rights of the khudkasht :-— . 

“What ryots were entitled under the old laws to be calle 
khudkashé ryots, and what ryots were entitled to be considered 
as ryots who have acquired a prescriptive right of oceupancy, 
are subjects which, I think, have never been cleared up, either 
by express authority of law or by the authority of any Judicial 
ruling. Are khudkashé ryots, then, as spoken of in the Regu- 
lations, those and exclusively those, who were khudkasht at the 
time of the Permanent Settlement ? or, does the term khud- 
kasht embrace also those ryots who, since the time of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, had by a long residence in the village in which 
they held and cultivated land, acquired a prescriptive right 
-of occupancy? ‘These were, I think, even up to the passing of - 
Act X, moot questions and are so still. 

“ While no doubt exists as to the right of those ryots who, 
from generation to generation, have cultivated lands of the 
village in which they reside from a period antecedent to the Per- 
manent Settlement, and who without any doubt are entitled 
to be called and classed with khudkusht ryots, the greatest, doubt 
exists as to whether any other class or description of ryots are 
entitled to be called khudkasht ryots. If any ryot whose tenure 
came into existence since the’ Permanent Settlement, can, by 
any means, be called a khudkasht ryot at all, it cer tainly i is not the 
ryot who simply lives in the village and cultivates the land of 
the village. To be a khudkasht ryot at all, implies that the ryòt 
‘must not ‘only be a cultivator of lands belonging to the vill 
in which he resides, but he must be an hereditary husbandmus f 
A khudkasht right is not acquired in a day, but is transmitted ; 
und it has never, so fur us my knowledge extende, been laid 
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down what exact length of holding gives a title to a tenant 
to consider himself a khudkasht ryot.” . l 
Mr. Mackenzie quotes ¥ the following passage from the Judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Morgan (Mr. Norman’s name has probably 
been used by mistake) in support of his theory :— 
. “Ido not think that the right of occupancy was formerly 
confined to those who had acquired such a right by prescription. 
It extended to all who had given an unequivocal proof that they 
intended to remain at the place of their settlement, and who had 
been recognized as fixed residents of the locality, although their 
holding may have been of a recent date. I agree in what I 
understand to be the opinion of other members of this Court, 
that length of time or ancient origin was not essential to his 
existence.” f . 
We have compared this passage with the original, as re- 
Þprinted in page 300 of the Bengal Law Reports, Full Bench 
Rulings, Supplement volume. That passage runs thus :— > 
“I do not think that the right of occupancy was formerly 
confined to those who had acquired such a right by prescription. 
It extended to all who had given unequivocal proof that they 
mtended permanently to remain at the place of their Settlement, 
and who had been recognised as fixed residents of the locality, 
although their -holding may have been of recent date. Zhe 
khudkushts were, doubtless ordinarily persons who derived 
their holdings from their ancestors and whose rights were of 
old date; but I agree in what I understand to be the opinion 
of other members of the Court, that length of time or ancient 
origin was not essential to his existence,” i 
By omitting the italicised words from this passage Mr, Macken- 
zie has altogether mutilated it to his own purpose, and has thus 
betrayed the biased spirit of a partisan with which he has stu- 
died the question. An honorable controversialist is he who 
represents dispassionately both sides of a question by quoting 
authorities, not by distorting them. 
Mr. Justice Trevor and Mr. Justice Norman, however, adopted 
a different view of the question. They were of opinion that 
originally a khudkasht tenure was not created by prescription, 
though the Regulations of -1822 made it so, but still they do not 
~ hat when a migrator has by a long residence given unequi- 
p poot of his settling permanently in the village, that did 
fonfer upon him the rights and privilege of Zhudkasht. They 
v uot even explain how ordinarily such rights were created. 
Mr. Justice Trevor says :—+ * It has indeed been contended before 
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us that time is not of the essence of a khudkasht tenure; thata ryot 
symply residing in a village in which his land is, is not a khud- 
kasht ryot ; and that in order to constitute a khudkusht r yot under 
the Regulations he must be a resident hereditary ryot ; an Ge. 
that if he has not succeeded by right of heirship, he does not 
fall within that class of tenants But it appears to me that, 
whether we look to tbe etymology of the word, or to the thing 
itself, there is no reasonable ground for question. Khudkasht 
ryots are simply cultivators of the lands of their own village who, 
after being once admitted into the village, have a right of occu- 
pancy so long as they pay the customary rents, and therefore with 
a tendency to become hereditary.” 

As regards his views as to what transformations the Mindkashe 
ryot underwent under the sale Regulations, we will speak here- 
after. 

Mr. Justice Norman in speaking * of the time, before Act X 
of 1854, thus says :— 

“In fact the circumstances of the country have been such, 
that while on the one hand, no Zemindar would wish to lose his 
ryots, on the other, the ryots cling to the soil; and the contest 
between the parties naturally would be, and I believe was, 
fought out in suits for enhancement, and not by a system of eject- 
ment. It may well have been one of the objects of Act X to 
prevent this powerful engine of extensive ejectment from being 
brought to bear on a body of cultivators, large numbers of whom 
must have had some sort of prescriptive right, vague and inde- 
finite as it may have been, to occupy or cultivate the soil. No. 
doubt the right of occupancy before the passing of Act X of, 
1859 was exceedingly ill defined. There is a good deal in the 
Regulations which leads to the inference that khudkasht ryots, 
resident cultivators in Bengal, whether kadimi or not, had by 
custom a right of occupancy so long as they paid the usual rate. 
It seems to me that this custom is recognised in all the Regu- 
lations down to XI of 1822. Anda reason for that custom has 
been suggested to me, viz, that the building or purchasing a 
house in the village is a security to the Zemindar for the ryot 
continuing to occupy as tenant.” 

We have already seen how Mr, Justice Campbell disposed of 
the question iu his Cobden Club Essay. In his judgment ir 
Full Bench he followed Mr. Justice Trevor. He observes :—t 

“Tt may here be observed that in truth in the later enacts id 
the word ‘khudkasht’ is so vaviably coupled with the 
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terms ‘adimi,’ ‘resident, ‘hereditary,’ ‘resident and here- 
ditary,’ that it became very dificult to say who were privileged 
against auction purchasers, and who came within the various 
descriptions of khudkasht ryots. But I haye no doubt that as 
“@xplained by Mr. Justice Trevor, the original khudkasht of the 
early Regulations was simply the resident ryot permanently settled 
in the village as opposed to the pyekasht ryot. The two words 
‘khudkasht” and ‘p hel are used as correlative and as be- 
tween them including all ryets.” 

Of the other Judges, none commits himself as to the original 
‘status and rights of “khudkasht ryets, 

Jobn Stuart Mill writing in a more modern time, thus speaks * 
of them :— 

“Tn India and other Asiatic communities simjarly constituted 
the ryots or the peasant farmers are not regarded as tenants-at- 
will, nor even as tenants by virtne of a lease. In most villages 
Mirere are, indeed, some ryots on this precarious footing, consisting 
of those, or the descendants of those, whe have settled in the 
place at a known and comparatively recent period: but all who 
are looked upon as the descendants or representatives of the 
original inhabitants, and even many more tenants of ancient date 
are thought entitled to retain their land as long as they pay the 
customary rents.” 

Under the Mahomedans. 


Under the Hindus the earliest authentic records seem to point to 
a state of things in which the gross produce of the soil was in some 
places, as of right, shared between ‘the king, the village landholders, 
jang the permanent or the khudkasht tenants who cultivated the 
ands of the village in which they resided, retaining them, during 
their lives, and trausmitting them to their: descendants: and in others, 
in which there were no village landholders, between the king and 
ihe aforesaid tenants. In this state of things property in the 
Fnglish sense of the term, that is, the exclusive and the absolute 
disposal of the powers of the soil in perpetuity was in no one 
person. + 
Coming to later times, we meet with the class of persons, called 
the zemindars, who seem to have had no existence before the time of 
the Mahomedan conquest. The sovereign aud the permanent or 
ene tenants are.of course present. There were thus three 
Classes of persons who claimed an interest im the soil in the Mabo- 
medan period. We are not concerned at present with any anti- 
quarian research into the origin tnd development of the Zemindar. 
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That may form an independent subject for enquiry. We accept 

his position as recognised in later times, that in course of time he 

acquired a. property in the soil, and along with it a right of dis- 

posing of it by sale, gift and, mortgage, subject, however, under any 
mode of alienation to the sovereigu’s claims for revenue. Tb® 
following extract from Mr. Harrington is a succinct but accurate 
definition of a Zemindar :— z 

“ A Zemindar,” * says he, “appears to be under the Moghul con- 
‘stitution and practice, a landholder of a peculiar description not 
definable by any term in our language; a receiver of the terri- 
torial revenue of the State from the ryots and other under-tenants 
of the land, allowed to succeed to his zemindari by inheritance, 
yet generally required to take out a renewal of his title from the 
sovereign or his, representative, on the payment of a fine of inves- 
titure to the Emperor and a Nazarana, present,. to his, provincial 
delegate the Nazim; permitted to transfer his zemindari by sale 
or gift, yet commonly expected to obtain previous special per 
mission ; privileged to be generally the annual contractor for the 
public revenue received from his zemindari, yet, set aside with a 
limited provision in Jand or money when it was the pleasure of 
Government to collect: the rents by separate agency, or to assign 
them temporarily or permanently by the grant of a jaghir or al- 
tamgha ; authorized in Bengal since the early part of the eighteenth 
century to apportion to the pergannahs, villages and lesser divisions 
of land within his zemindari, the abwabs or cesses imposed by the: 
Subadar, usually in some proportion to the standard assessment 
of the zemindari established by Todar Mall and others, yet subject 
to the discretionary interference of public authority, either to~ 
equalize the amount assessed on particular divisions, or to abolish 
what appeared oppressive to the ryot; entitled to any contingent 
emoluments proceeding from his contract during the period of his 
agreement, yet bound by the terms of his tenure to deliver in a 
full account of his receipts.”, 

During this period the ryot had always to fight at odds with 
the Zemindar and a rapacious State. The settlement with him 
was always annual, whatever the settlement by the Government 
with the Zemindar might have been. + His payments were regu- 
Jated ostensibly by the customary rates which were known and 
registered in the Patwari’s records, and which were ealled the nirk + ,. 
but this: advantage did not extend to those ryots who dida 
form part.of the village organisation. § The customary -rates 
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sometimes extended to the whole pergannah, and sometimes only to 
the village, The records of tlidse rates were known as the village 
and pergannah ryebandis.* If such rates did not exist for any 
particular village, a referenee was made to the rates of the neigh- 
bourhood.} These rates corresponded to and were sometimes origi- 
nally derived from the assul janys, and sometimes included abwubs ` 
and cesses as consolidated with the assud jama. f 

The ryots; tenacious of the customary rates, were averse to 
receiving pottahs (§ or leases), When these rates slackened and 
the Canongoe’s -office fell into disuse, they could not be induced 
to receive pottalis unless at some ancient rates, such as the usual 
village or pergannah rate, or the rate charged in a certain year, or 
paid by a certain previous holder of the land.|| Sometimes the 
pottahs fixed a rate which included all cesses, and sometimes the 
cesses were charged as an extra tax. 4f 
_ Mr. Shore says that there were two modes in which the enhan- - 
ced assessment used to be fixed. One of these was to add the 
subsequent abwabs and the exactions by the Gemindar (calculated 
at so much a month, or so much a rupee) to the assul, or the ori- 
gival rate, and then to distribute this, according to the quantity and 
quality of land held by the ryots, on the estimated or the actual 
crop. The other mode was to assess at a rate fixed for the bighah, 
whatever might be the crop, which rate included the chief items 
of exaction or extra assessment, ** The Zemindar was, however, to 
some extent, controlled in his assessment by custom, which required 
that the rates usually paid by the village should be adhered to, 
at least in form. Nevertheless be ultimately contrived to extract 
the main portion of his profit from the surplus of his receipts be- 
‘yond the juma he paid. And in this he was still further assisted 
when he settled with Government for aterm of years, and when 
consequently his yearly settlements with the ryots could not at 
all be expected to be at the same rates as he paid to Govern- 
ment, +f and when the cultivators did not form part of any village. - 
organisation, he could deal with them untrammelled at least by 
the village ryebandis. tt 

The cultivator could uot be deprived of ‘his laud for not paying 
the žhiraj. §§ The course prescribed in case the cultivator made 
default in payment of the 2hiraj, or if he abandoned the land, or 
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left it uncultivated, was that the Imam should endeavour to let 
ihe land to another cultivator, allowiig him half, ‘one-third, of 
one-fourth of the produce; and handing over the residue, after 
payment of Ahiray, to the oiner. If this could not be done, betg 
should give itin Moozarut. (partnership), the-cultivator and thef 
State sharing the produce ; and after deducting the -2hiraj from 
the State share, the surplus was to be paid to the -owner. ‘Tf this. 
éourse was also impracticable, the Imam should let the land to any 
: one who would cultivate it, and simply pay the khiraj. In de- 
fault of all these-methods the land might be sold, and the khiraj 
paid out of the proceeds; but the surplus must still be paid to 
the owner; and, even if he had absconded, must be kept for him 
in ‘ease he should return. * ` 

Wuzeefa lands were in fact grants made by the. sovereign, 
and therefore alienable. Bút Mookusuma lands, which were 
ryotti lands proper (at least they covered the Sths of the State), 
could not be sold or mortgaged without the permission of the 
sovereign, t but they went to the heirs of ‘the cultivators. The 
sovereign was also considered to have the right to make a grant 
of such land in some cases. { 

The Zemindar baving stipulated to pay the full revenue of his 
district, and being empowered -in ‘his capacity asa Government 
representatve to authorize the cultivation of waste land (khamar), 
of fallow (bunjur), within his district, the revenue derived from 
such land came to belong to bim as part of the revenue of his 
zemindari, If he cultivated such land by himself or his servants, 
he took the whole of the benefit: if he permitted the villagers to 
‘cultivate, he took such revenue as was payable forit § i 

The distinction of ryots into khudkasht proper, khudkasht 
ehupperbund, and the pyekushis, remained as before, and their 
rights were to some extent regulated by the customary law of the 
country, though, as it‘appears, they were much unprotected on 
-account of the intervenors, the zemindars. Practically, however, 
on account of the imposition of abwabs and cesses by the State, 

- many.of their rights were weakened and disturbed. Their resis- 
tance, was ineffectual and inoperative, 


The Pre-Decennial Settlements. 


When the ryot was thus fighting single-banded with the 
and the Zemindar combined, the East India Company step} 
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and took the reins of Government, . Their first attempt was to 
replace the Zemindar in his former official position and protect 
the ryot. The, revenue history from 1769 to’ 1787 discloses 
an earnest stfuggle on the part of the authorities to discover 
the best mode of securing revenue to the State, and yét pro- 


tecting the ie In 1769 the Company took the first step towards‘ 


bringing collection under their direct control by appointing super- 


visors. * The Committee directed the supervisors to enquire into tne ~' 
history of the provinces (1725-1739), and among other duties to `. 
ascertain the extent, production and value of khamar lands, which’, 2 


are described’as, lands cultivated by contract, of ryotti lands’ which’. 


are tenanted and’ cultivated by the natives on the spot, and. of 
waste lands, distinguishing those which have become so from de- 
crease of ‘population from those covered with jungles, + The 
Committee remarked that the khamar lands have no native te- 
nants, but that the Zemindar cultivates them by contract, receiv- 
ing in return one-half or two-thirds of the produce, t together with 
his advance and interest thereon, £ that it isa mischievous ano- 
maly, and that the cultivators should be induced to settle upon 
the Zhamar lands and change them into ryotti lands.§ This con- 
templates an encroachment on the Zemindar’s right, who by that 
time had acquired a vested right in the khamar lands. No order 
for resumption is made, probably on the principle that the Zemin- 
dar assumed this right as an agent or official servant of the State. 

With regard to the exactions of the Zemindar, the Committee 
observe that the poor and industrious tenant is overtaxed by || 
him, that his claim should be fixed, d] and that pottahs should be 
granted ** specifying it. 

In 1772 it was provided by the Regulation of the 14th May 
of tliat year, that the revenue should be farmed ++ for 5 years from 
April 1772. The farmer was prohibited from receiving on any 
pretence larger rents from the ryot than the amount stipulated in 
the pottahs ia under penalty, but the State was not to demand from, 


him beyond the agreed rent or rent-roll delivered with his lease. ss” 


Oppressive and pernicious abwabs were abolished, and new ab- 
wads prohibited. |||| The Collectors were directed to prepare a 
reut-roll of each farm, arranged in pergannahs with full account of 
all changes and of the highest rent ever realised. TT The President 
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and Council were, however, anxious that the farms sbould be lef 
to zemindars, and if they ‘did not e agree to the terms proposed, to: 
the highest bidder, the instructions from home’-beiag that “ they, 
should not by any sudden change alter the constitution nor deprive» 
the.zemindars of their former “privileges and immunities.” - The’ 


l farming settlement came to an end in 1777. From. 1778 to 1790 


the settlement with zemindars ċontinued yéar by year On the 


“7th April 1786 the Board of Revenue directed the appointment 


of servants who were to preserve“ the ryots and other inferior 
tenants from the oppression and’ exactions to which they are in 
this country so peculiarly liable from the superior landholders and 
renters.” * By the Regulation passed on the 8th June 1787, it was 
provided that the Collector is to ascertain the rules and rates of ass- 
essment upon the ryots and to endeavonr to fix upon some mode of 


“regulating them upon general, fair and ascertained principles. + 
"The syer was to be abolished, and no new.taxes to be imposed. t »~ 


Thus in this transitional period there was a distinct tendency 
on the part of the authorities to thrust the Zemindar back into 
his official position, till opinions changed in his favor in the 
Permanent Settlement. During this period the authorities were 
ignorant of the various and conflicting rights and interests claimed 
in the soil by contending and rival “patties, and they advanced 
opinions upon uninvestigated subjects without always weighing 
them. Mr. Shore, writing in 1782, admitted that, although he was 
a member of the Committee, the Committee were necessarily i ig- 
norant of the real state of any district, § Such was the mass of 


“conflicting and groundless opinions advanced during this time 


w 


~ that Mr. Field very properly refused to look at any thing “ said 


or written, or thought, or opined before the Permanent Settlement, 
ora quarter of a century before it.” Mr. O’Kinealy, however, quotes 
copiously from the despatches and State papers of this- period. 
How far he is justified in doing so, how far it is fair to apply. unma- 


tured theories, advanced in an "unsettled state of things, to settle 


rights and status of conflicting parties, itis for the: public to 
judge. mee 

The Decenreial and Permanent Settlements and Posterior 

a Regulations. 

We now come tothe Decennial and Permanent Settlement 
A careful reader of the despatches and letters of this period , 
discover a distinet change of opinion in favor- of ths Zemini 

l i 
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on the 18th June 1789:Mr. Shore senorde the memorable Minute” 
which -formed:the basis to a great extent of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, and ~qhich ‘was substantially the first sketch ‘of the 
Decennial Settlement. Regulations: + ‘In this Minute he proposed 
to confer an absolute right in. land -upon the Zemindar. In a 
further Minute (18th September 1789), relating mainly to Behar, 
he opposes:*perpetuity of settlement ;$ and Lord Cornwallis 
in a Minute of the same date answers Mr. * Shore. § He. considers 
that- Mr. Shore. has “ most successfully argued in favor of 
the rights of the Zemivdar to the ‘property ‘of. the soil,” and he 
is of opinion that in order to give value to these rights, they must 
be made permanent. Mr, Shore || replies in another Minute -of 
the’same date, in which he supports his former view that ten 
years will, in the‘estimation of the native, be equivalent to a ` 
perpetuity, @] and that “a definite term will be more pleasing’ 
bo them than a` ‘dubious perpetuity.” ** On the same day that” 
these Minutes “were recorded, the rates for the Decennial Settle- 
meut-of Behar were promulgated. On the 8th December 1739, 
Mr. Shore wrote ‘a further Minute upon the general subject 
of permanency of settlement.}+ He remarks that with respect 
to the relations of zemindars and their tenants, the interference 
of the Government is absolutely necessiry , (para. 13 of- the 
Minute), but that the interference will be looked upon by the 
zemindars as an invasion of their ‘proprietary right, 
being not consistent with each other (para, 14 of the Minute). 
In answer to this, Lord Cornwallis, in a Minute dated the 3rd 
February 1790, remarks: “If Mr. Shore means that, after having< 
declared: the zemindar proprietor of the soil, in order to be consis- 
tent, we have-no right to prevent him imposing new abwabs, I 
must differ from him in opinion,” since every bigha of land 
possessed by the ryots “must have been cultivated under 
an express or implied agreement, that a certain sum should 
be paid for. each bigha of produce,” This is an argument based * 
upon the comprehensive laws of contract and a legislation’ that is 
based upon such broad principles has nothing in it. to be impugned. 

‘There were four classes of ryots or cultivators, whose position 
at this period ought to be considered : Isé, the kadimi- pinaleslts 
or the Ahudkashts proper. 

2ndly, the modern Ahudkashis, or the imigrants who incor- 

ted tkenikelen into’ the first class and, acquired their rights 
such, A 
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S8rdly, the new setilers in the village who had not vet been., 
absorbed into the hudkashts, and were » therefore still pyekashis, 
and 4¢hly, the cultivators of the lands of the village, but not residing 
in the village, called the pyezashts. y 

We are to enquire what rules of enhancement and ejectment 
were prescribed for these ryots in the Regulations of the Perma- 
nent Settlement, and subsequently, and “what were the possi- 
bilities of the-creation of new khudkashis, since the settlement. 

Unfortunately, however, the earlier Regulations throw very 
little light upon the constitution of the “khudkasht ryots.-- In 
the forty- eight Regulations: of 1793 no definition was givén of 

< their holdings and no proyision was made as to how “the new 
settlers-of -the village might acquire the rights and status of 
the khudkushis. Between 1793 and 1818, in the numerous 
Regulations enacted for Bengal, the word « khudkasht” occurs © 
only once. ¥ (e. gẹ, in section 60, clause.2 of Regulation VII 
of 1793), and that also refers to the khudkasht who was found 
as such on the land at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 
In all the other provisions made during these 25 years in respect 
of “the under-renters, the generic term “ryot’ has-‘been used. 
There are only two possible theories to explain this ‘omission : 
(1) :—either the authors.of the Permanent Settlement entirely lost 
- „or meant to destroy$the long established distinction between the 
` pyekashis aud, -khudhashts, and enacted laws and¥ules affording 
_ protection to both and maintaining no distinction between them, 
_: or (2), by the.term.“ ryot” :-—+ whenever used in connexion with the 
7 Spetganah rate, they intended to refer exclusively to the bhudkashts, ~ 
“making provisions for them, and forgot the pyekashts, or did 
not think it necessary to legisiate for them, It should’ be re- 
membered, that in those days there was no competition for 
land. ‘The khudkashts paid a higher rate of rent than the 
pyekashts, who had to be attracted to ‘the village by more ‘favour- 
pale terms. The necessity of the time, therefore, .requited to 
protect the khudkashis from enhancement, The Legislature 
did- not, it seems, anticipate that in time there might grow up 
> (as has povally been the case) such a strong competition for 


o «We find the words pyekasht and unless he happens to be a dehi oja 
“Thudkasht expressly used in section resident cultivator. The word mud 
10 of Regulation XXI of 1795, but means a subordinate’ or depend 
that Regulation” refers to Benares. - The idea seems to be. that u 

+. Eyen now fin Behar a witness in. a cultivator resides in the vil 
Court who may be a cultivator of the he does not consider himsélf to be 
plaintiff or defendant, would stren- fectly dependent upon the Zemi yp 
uously peruee t to call himself his 74 yot "tod 
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land “that pyekashts would pay a higher rent than the khudkashts, 
‘and, being subject to rack-rent, would need protection. 

Whichever of these theories may be correct, in either case 

as we shall presently see, the channel for fresh creation of khud- 
“Washt tenures was practically closed. ` . 

As regards enchancement, tho “ pergannah rate ” was a limit to it 
under the Ist theory both for the pyekashts and the shudkushis, 
and under the 2nd theory ouly forthe khudkasht ryot. i 

The, same law of competition explains the absence of any 
express provision for’ ejeciment in the Regulations of 1798. 
To quote Mr. Justice Norman, the circumstauces of the country 
have been such, that while, on the one hand, no Zemindar would 
wish ‘to lose his ryots, on the other, “the ryots would cling to- 
the soil; and the contest between the parties naturally would 
be, and -I believe was, fought out in suits’ for enhancement, 

and not by a system of ejectment.* Ryots were then the riches 
"ofthe Zemindar, and there’ was no demand for rules and laws: 
of éjectment.” "Ao 

Similarly no provisions were made for transfer of the ryots’ 
‘holdings. There was first no competition for land, and. 2ndly, 
little left to the cultivators beyond a bare subsistence after 
paying the Government revenue.{ Very little,- therefore, 
had. they to sell and very few candidates were there to buy. . 

Now let usyanalyse how under the Regulations of the Perma- 
nent Settlement the ryot stands. To begin with: the kAudhashis 
whose tenure existed at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
(they include the first two classes of ryots- mentioned above. 
Section 60 of Regulation VIIL of 1793, provided that the landholderg - 

.and farmers should not cancel their leases except on proof that’ 3 
they were obtained by collusion, or that the rents for the three years . 
before the Permanent Settlement were below the pergannah nrk- 
bundy, or that they had collusively obtained deductions from their - 
rents, or upon a general measurement of the pergannah for the pur- 
pose of equalising and correcting the assessment.§ Under sectiom 
7 of Regulation IV of 1794, which immediately followed the Regula- 
tion of 1793, such ryot (i. e, the then existing khudkashts) 
could renew their leases at the pergannah or established rates, 
Ona sale for arrear of revenue, under section 5 of “Regulation 

uty of 1793, their former leases stood “cancelled” ; they could 
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however, demand a settlement “ according to the established usages 

and rates of the pergannah or district in which such lands may* 
be situated.” The purchasers, on the other hand, could demand.an 

engagement at the rate of the previous proprietors, but if they 

declined to enter into engagements at that rate, the purchase ®™ 
might ask ‘for the- “‘pergannah rate, and if they still resisted un- 

der section 29, clause 5, Regulation VIE. of 1799, the purchaser 

might oust them. 

Mr. Justice Trevor, referring to the khudkashé ryots of. the 
Permanent Settl ement, observes :* “These tenants seem, at the 
Settlement, practically and legally: though not by express 
statute, to have been divided into two classes, the khudkasht 
kadimi and “the simple khudkasht, or those who have been 
in possession of land for more than twelve years before the Set- 
tlement and those whose possession did not run back so’ long, 
Both by thé Hindu and Mahomedan, law, as well as by the legal 4 
practice of the country, twelve years have been considered suffi 
cient to establish a ryot by negative prescription—that is,®by.- 
the absence of any claim on the part of other persons ‘dur- a 
ing that, period—and hence the doctrine which has obtained 
tbat khudkasht ryots in possession twelve years before the 
Settlement were, under no circumstances, not even: on a 
sale for. arrears of revenue, liable either ta enhancement, 
of rent, ór eviction from their holding, so long as they paid: 
tlie rent which., théy had all along paid. The eùisting leases 
of khudkasht s'yots at the time of the settlemerd,+ who had no 
prescriptive nights, were, with certain exceptions, spenified in section 


« 60 of. Regulation VIII of 1793, to remain in force until the period 


of their expiry ; and those ryots were entitled to renewal of 
their leases at the pergannah rates; and.on a sale for arrears of 


“revenue could be evicted only after declining to enter into engage- 
_ ment with the purchaser at the same rates.” 


As regards the pyekashts, including the new settlers of the village, 
who might subseqently urider certain circumstances, or in the course 
of time, acquire the rights and status of the khudkashts, section 52 
of Regulation VIII of 1793, provided that:the Zemindar might “let 
the remaining lands of his zemindari undgr*-the prescribed 
“yestrictions in what manner he may think proper.” “ What then 


.., are these restrictions?” f asks Mr, J ustice Campbell, and answers 
-` das follows :— > ; 


“The zemindars are ‘to grant pottahs to the ryots which shall 
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be specific as to amount and conditions. The rents paid by the 
ryots, by whatever rule or: custom ‘they may be-regulated, shall be 
specifically stated in the pottahs, which, in ‘every possible case, 
shall contain-the exact sum to be paid by them, He (the Zemindar) 
shall, in concert with the ryots, consolidate the impositions under 
the name of abwab, mathot and other appellations, with the assu? 
into one specific sum, and he shall not impose any new abwub or 
mathot upon the ryots under any pretence whatever. A ryot, 
when his rent has been ascertained, may demand a pottah, and 
the pottahs must all be settled by the end of the year 1198, Again, 
all leases made previous to the conclusion of the settlement (and 


not obtained by eollusion, &) are to remain in force till their . 


expiration, and no proprietor shall cancel the pottahs of the 
khudkasht ryots except upon proof that they have been obtained 
by collusion,” &¢.* 

The pyckashts, including the new settlers of the village, were thus, 


under section 52 of Regulation VIII of 1793, to hola on at the . 


raté which they have either expressly or impliedly contracted to 
pay tothe Zemindar, Under section’7 of Regulation IV of 1794, 
they were entitled to the renewal of their pottahs, if cancelled 
under Regulations X and IV of 1793, and to such renewal‘at the 


pergannah rate. Under section 6 of "Regulation LV of 1794, if a 


dispute arose between them and the Zemindar regarding the 
rates of the pottahs, it should be determined “according to the 
rates established iir the pergannah for lands of the same description 
and. quality as those respecting which the dispute arose.” Ona 
sale for arrears of revenue, under Regulations X and ÍV of 1793, 
section 5, their leases would be cancelled, but they were‘ entitled 
to a renewal of their leases by a purchaser at the. pergannah rate. 
Should they refuse to.hold at the pergannah rate, under clause 
5, section 29, Regulation VII of 1799, they could be evicted at 
once, On a sale of other kind, under clause 5 of section 29 of 
Regulation VII of 1799, they could _ demand pottahs from the 
purcliaser at the. rate at which they paid to the former in- 
cumbent., 

Mr. Justice Trever, howover, seems to think, that the Regulations 


of Bengal did not. pr vide for the pyckasht rycts. They provided , 


only for the khudkashts. ` 
“ Khudkasht ryots,” he observes, +.“ whose tenancy commenéed ` 
bsequently to the Decennial Settlement are éntitled to hold on 
i‘: vate which. they have. either expressly or. impliedly 
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contracted to pay during the incumbency of the Zemindar *- 


who granted the pottah and of his representatives, whatever that 
rate may be; and on a sale for arrears of revenue, they also are 
entitled to a renewal of their leases by a purchaser at the 
pergannah rate. Should the rate in the engagement cancelled by 
the sale have beén below that figure, they can only be evicted ' 
on refusing to renew the pergannah rates. Moreover, it was enacted/ 
generally by section 6 of Regulation IV of 1794, that ifa dispute- 


> arises between the ryots and the persons from whom they may 


be entitled to demand pottahs regarding the rates of the pottahs, it 
should be determined in the Dewany Adawlut of the Zillah in which 
the lands were situated according to the rates established in the 
pergannah for lands of the same description and quality as those 
respecting which the dispute arose.” : 

+ Again, “.as to pyekasht ryots, they are nowhere expressly 


mentioned in the laws referring to Bengal, If they held under # 
pottah at the time of the settlement, they were -entitled to hold ® 


them, till the expiry of the lease under the comprehensive terms 
of clause 1, section 60, Regulation VIII of 1793, which included 
even them. In section 10, Regulation LI, of 1795 which referred 
to Benares, they are expressly mentioned, and they are declared to 
be equally entitled with khudkasht ryots to have their -pottahs 
renewed at the established rates, provided the proprietor of the 
former chooses to permit them to cultivate the land held by 
them, which they have the option to do, or not to do, as they think 
proper, on the expiry of all pyekasht leases, In Bengal, the rates 


-of pye'asht ryots at the present date, though. it seems to have 
` been different formerly, are generally above the pergannah rates. ~¢ 


They have always been considered to have no rights independent, 
of the particular engagements under which they hold ; and those 
being cancelled they are liable to immediate eviction.” 

Whatever may be the view entertained by Mr. Justice Trevor 
as regards the pyekashts, there is no doubt, as the quotation 
just made fully ‘shows, that he holds that the shudkashts, whose 
tenancy commenced since the Decennial Settlement, could only. 
hold at the rate which they expressly or impliedly contracted to 


-pay to the Zemindar; in other words, that they were subject to 


section 52, Regulation VIII of 1793. The question is important 


', in the way that, if the Permanent Settlement gave aright to the- 
‘Zemindar to treat his khudkasht ryot as one with whom he ranla 


* Here Mr. Justice Trevor evid- settlement the Zemindar had op! 
ently thinks that section 60 of Regu- “let his land in any manner he c 
lation VIII of 1793 is subordinate to + Bengal Law Reports, Full Ba, 
section 52, and tkát with shudkashts Rulings, Supp. Vol. page 219, 220; S 


whose tenancy commenced since the Great Rent Case, o 


‘ 
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‘deal upon agreement and contract only, any provision that would 
propose to confer a right upon him independent of the Zemindar, 
would be looked upon by the latter as an encroachment upon 

tis vested rights, There has been a division in the camp of the 

“Rent Law Commissioners on this point: Mr. Field holding that 

‘the restrictions alluded in section 52, Regulation VIII of 1793, 
extend to section 60, and Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy 
maintaining that they are confined to section 53, The discussion 


ultimately turned into a ridiculous form, Messrs. Mackenzie and . 


O’Kinealy having insisted that a colon follows section -52, and 

that, therefore, the restrictions extend only to section 53. A 

humorous writer in the Caleutta Review observed on this :—* “ It 

is impossible to be serious when one finds grave senators spending 

so much valuable time and energy in a controversy about a colon, 

In truth, it does not make the least difference in the world, whether 
2 section 52 is closed with a full point or a colon : 

“The contention of Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy is that 
section 52, which leaves the Zemindar at liberty to let the remaining 
Tands in his estate in any manner he may think proper, subject 
to certain prescribed restrictions, is to be read as connected with 
- section 58, but totally disconnected from the next following sections 
including section 60, which speaks of the khudkasht ryots, The 
virtue of the colon, especially when it comes after ‘ following,’ with 


- which it kas some kind of elective affinity, is universally acknow- : 


ledged to be very ceniprehensive, and there is no reason -why the 
colon at the end. of section 52. should be held to exhaust its 
connective virtue exactly at the end of section 53,” | 
» Mr. Field gives + this answer to his opponents :— . 
“ First as to the argument concerned with the punctuation 
and the supposed printer's error, the construction of a statute 
cannot be made te depend upon the punctuation, which is not 


a. part of the statute. See case quoted in Maxwell in the Interpre- | 


tation of. Statutes, page 35 ; and Sedgwick’s work, page 225. 

“ Secondly, the last sentence of. section 52 speaks of restrictions 
inthe plural. It-is impossible that these restrictions can’ be includ- 
ed in, and cease at the end of, section 53, for this section, 
contains:a single restriction: only.” ; 

Instead of confining ourselves to Regulation VIII of 1793, if 
we look to the amended Regulations for the Decennial Settlement 

passed on the 23rd November 1791,f amd the preceding papers, 
we may find -a more satisfactory explanation of- this knotty ques- 
tion, It should, be remembered, that these very regulations of 





` ™ Calcutta Review, October 1880, § Colebroeke’s Supplement, 308-828, 
+ Caloutia Gazette, page 481. : 
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the Decennial Settlement were confirmed in perpetuity by’ the— 

proclamation of the Permanent Settlement, and were reproduced 

in Regulation VIII of 1793 with slight modifications. Articles 

43-45 of this Regulation deal with the distribution of the Sudder) 

Jama, and articles 50 to 54 with Jstemrurdars and Taluqdars. ! 

Article 55* then says :—‘ The Zemindar is to let the remaining land 

- of his zemindari under the prescribed restrictions in what manner 
he'may think proper.” The prescribed restrictions are set forth 

. from article 56 to article 73,+ and, then, article 74 says, the 
remaining restrictions are those set forth in the prescribed 
kabuliuts. Article 63 provided that all existing leases are to hold 
good unless granted by collusion, or without authority, and article 64 

_ that no landholder or farmer shall cancel the pottahs of the kud- 
kasht ryots except on proof of their being obtained by collusion, &e. 
These two articles were compressed into one section in the Perma- 
nent Code, vig., section 60 of Regulation VIII of 1793. The word- 4 
ing of article 74indicates that articles 63 and 64 were also included * 
in the restrictions of article 55, E 

The very fact that section 60 lays, down a general rule of 
‘protection for all sorts of ryots as long as their leases subsist, and 
that the provision for khudkasht ryots is only a břanch of that 
general rule, considerably weakens the position of those who would’ 
read section 60 as totally disconnected from section 52. Ona 
reference to rule 27 of the Resolutions.on the Bengal.Settlement, 

` No. 54, printed at page 45 of the papers, relating to the Per- 
manent Séttlement, which forms’ the: basis of article 64 of the 
regulation of the Decennial Settlement, we find that-it bears the _ 
following heading: viz., “ Provisional rule-for the security of the `a 
ryots,” by which we understand a provision that was meant to ~ 
meet the present need, If so, it was meant for the khudkashts, 
then on the land and abiding by existing leases. It was 
never the intention of the Legislature to extend it to hhudhkashts 
who might acquire their tenancy subsequently. 

We have, seen that the “pergarinah rate” is the only limit to 
enhancement proposed by the Regulations of 1793, 1794 and 
1799, Whether this was a limit only in respect of the khudkasht 
ryots, as Mr. Justice: Trevor thinks}, or a limit for all sorts of 
ryots, as others venture to think,§ is not a question of much 

‘. importance ; because in those days the khaudkusht ryots had to pay, : 
< 





* Compare Section 52 of Regula- 
tion VIII of 1793; 

t Sections 53 to 66 of Regulation 
VIII of 1793. l 
- {This also appears ~to be the 
opinion of Mr. Field, one of the 


Commissioners of the Rent Bill, - 

§ This also appearsto be the opinion 
of Messrs. Mackenzie and O’Kinealy, 
ae of the Commissioners of the Rent 

ill, 
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higher rents than. the pyekashts, and these latter had to be, 
tempted by more’ favorable terms. Practically, therefore, they 
paid a lower rate than the pergannah rate, and the pergannah rate 
jvas considered the maximum to which the rent-of any ryot 
could be: raised. The real question, however, appears to be—was 
the pergannah rate an effectual or substantial limit? Was it 
confined to the particular portion of the produce of land to which, 
by the custom of that pergannah, the demand of:the Zemindar 
was limited, or did itinclude the abwabs recognized by Regula- 
tion VIII of 1798, which had become: consolidated with it? In | 
short, did the customary rates admit of variation or enhancement, 

or how were they regulated? On this question Mr. Justice Camp- 

bell observes * with much truth— : 

“Tt seems a somewhat singular omission that in the Regulations 
no provision is made for any enhancement of the pergannah rates 
payable in money.. The customary or pergannah rates were of 
three kinds : — ; 

1. Grain rates, being the original share of the produce not. 
commuted, into money, and which generally continued to prevail 
in the province of Behav. 

“In this case as the value of grain increased,—if taken in kind, 
it fetched more money—if annually struck in money at the market 
rates, more money was received; there was no need of any 
ant provision for enhancement. The rent, a8 it. were, enhanced 
itself, - = a . sh 

2&3. Money rates, more common in Bengal, å: e, when 
the. grain rents. were commuted into money in either of two ways 
which are distinguished in section 56, Regulation VIII of 1793, 
as follows :— an 

2. “Where it is the custom to vary the pottah according to the 
articles produced thereon {on the land), & e., there were established 
rates not for each kind of land, but for each kind of produce,— 
so much per bigha for rice, so much for wheat, so much for cotton, 
so much for sugar-cane. In this case the Zemindar. would benefit 
by the substitution of more valuable for less valuable articles of 
produce; but, the kind of produce remaining the samé’ while it 
increased in value, he would not benefit. 

“And 3, the system which it was hoped would ultimately 
prevail where the rates were fixed, not on each kind of produce, 
but on each quantity-of land, and thus there was ‘fixed a specific 

for a certain quantity of land, leaving it-to.tke option of the 
ryots to cultivate whatever species of produce may appear to them 





'* Bengal Law Report, F, B Rul- The Great Rent Case. 
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likely to yield: the largest profit. In this case, it is evident that, 

without some mode of enhancement, the Zemindar would benefit 
neither by the introduction of new products nor by the rise in 
value of the ald produets. * * ` 

“Tt is remarkable that throughout the whole litigation of the 
long period between 1793 and 1859, no principle of enhancement 
other than a reference to existing pergannah or local rates is any- 
where to be found. * * * When the customary rates were 
enhanced, it must have been done without the least assistance 
from the law or the Courts of Judicature.’ In fact, however, the 
rates have generally been enhanced. Zemindars had great power 
over their ryots; the interference of the law was but partial; 
the zemindars could do much without law ; and the reliance of the 
ryots was much more on custom than on law. 

“Moreover, in this matter the zemindars had a strong equity. 
on their side. Although no rule of enhancement was laid down, 
by the law, it seemed hard that, as the relative value of produce 
and money altered, as produce became relatively more valuable, 
and money relatively less valuable, the Zemindar should continue 
to receive, as representing his share of the produce, a sum of 
money actually representing a smaller purchasing power, a smaller 
quantity of grain, and- smaller proportion of the produce. The 
fact seems to be that this contingency of a change in the relative 
value was omitted to be provided. for, 

“ But as the country progressed, and as the Zemindar’ s expenses 
increased, Without a corresponding increase of ingome, he had, 
according to custom and ancient rule, a. strong equitable claim to a 
re-adjustment which should restore to him his own fair share 
of the produce. Power and equity being then combined; it. is not. 
wonderful that, in the absence of any regulated mode: of adjust- 
ment, it was ‘irregularly effected by various irregular devices 
resulting in compromise between the Zemindar and the body of 
the ryots. As Harrington puts it: ‘every part of the transaction 
is a subject of contention; the demands on both sides.are un~ 
reasonable, and are finally terminated by a compromise,’ - 

“A common process seems to have been a mere repetition 
of the old process by which Teran Mall’s assessment was enhanced, 
In spite of the prohibition against adding abwabs or cesses. to the 
consolidated rates of the time of settlement, illegal cesses (almost, 
always in the regulated form of percentages, so many annas Olm 
. pies in the rupee, or- so. many seers in the maund) were from ting 
time added on; and. gradually annexed to the custom ; then, asi) 
became complicated and heavy, and led to resistance, a compre? 
mise was effected, and the extra cesses were merged into 4 rate 
somewhat enhanced, to which the ryots consented, Then, as 
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` further increase of value took place, more cesses were superimposed 
on the rates, and presently another compromise took place. 
Sometimes in one way, and sometimes in another, the rates by 

agin compromise and consent were from time to time enhanced, 
And the pergannah rates were frequently split up into.local rates 
especial to estates and sub-divisions, according to the area of each 
new compromise. Still the new rates always had and have some 
local area. They were and are common to the body of the ryots 
of that locality. When the majority or the body of the ryots had 
consented to an equitable compromise, an enhanced local raté was 
established, and refractory individuals could be and were raised 
to that standard.” ane 

Mr. Justice Trevor says? :— 

“Reverting then to the question, what the words ‘ pergannah 
rate, as used in the old laws, meant, I have no hesitation in hold- 

ying that it must be considered to mean the assal, or original rate, the 
rate of Teran Mall, together with the abwab which had been subse- 
quently levied from the tenants and recognized by the settiement. 
It is true, that these two quantities joined together did not probably 
exactly represent that share of the produce calculated in money which 
under a pure system of customary rents, would have been developed ; 
but judging from the increased wealth of the country which had, 
from commerce and the influx of precious metals, resulted between 
the time of Teran Mall and the Decennial Settlement, the 
assessment’ which had been increased in one form did not probably 
differ widely from what it would have been, had the.other and 
natural mode of calculating the increase been adopted. ` Since 
the’ Decennial Settlement, however, the rates of rent have adjusted 
themselves to the varying prices of the produce irrespective of 
any extraneous demand; and the terms used in Regulation V of 
1812 have regard to the varying rates in the different localities 
which have resulted solely under the increased activity and indus- 
try caused by the comparative security obtained under the Perman- 
ent Settlement. : 

“To suppose that a pergannah or local rate.of rent could be 
permanently fixed in amount when the circumstances of the 
country were improving, is to suppose an impossible state of 
things. The proportion of the produce caleulated in money 
payable. to the Zemindar, represented by the pergannah or local 
ate, remains the same; but it will be represented; under the 
circumstances supposed, by an increased quantity of the precious 
metals.’ 





*Bengal Law Reports, F. B. Rul- The Great Rent Case. 
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Regulation V of 1812 legalised what the Zemindar did by force 
and upon equitable grounds. Under section 8 of that Regulation, 
“such parts of Regulation VIII of 1793 and of Regulation IV of 
1794, as require that the proprietors of land shall prepare forms 
of pottahs, and that such forms shall be revised by the Collector 
and which declare that engagements for rent contracted in any- 
other mode than that prescribed by the regulations in question, 
shall be deemed to be invalid” were rescinded, and propyetors.of 
land were declared “ competent to grant leases to their dependent 
Talukdars, under farmers and vyots, and to receive corresponding 
engagements for the payment of rent from each of those classes, 
or any other classes of tenants, according to such form as the 
contracting parties may deem most convenient and most conducive 
to their respective interests.” They were not, however, to impose 
arbitrary or indefinite “cesses under any deuomination, but, “the 
Courts shall notwithstanding maintain and give. effect to the 
definite clawses of the engagement contracted between the parties;t 
or in other words, enforce payment of such sums as may have 
been specifically agreed upon between them.” Section 5 having 
recited that the pergannah rates have in many instances become 
uncertain, section 6 provided, “that if any known established 
pergannah rates shall exist, the same shall serve to determine the 
amount of rent, which should be received by persons deputed to 
attach the lands on the part of Government, or.by the purchasers 
at the public sales;” and section 7, provided that “in cases in 
which no established rates of the pergannah or loéal-division of 
the country may be known, pottahs shall be granted and the collec- 

tions made, according to the rate payable for land of a similar 

description in the places adjacent ; but if the leases and pottahs.. 
of the tenants of an estate generally, which may consist of an. 

entire village or other local division, be liable to be cancelled 

under the rules above noticed, new pottahs shall be granted, and 

the collections made at rates not exceeding the highest rates. paid 

. for the same land in any one year, within the period of the three, 
last years antecedent to-the period at which the leases may be 

cancelled.” Section 9 declared that no such enhancement, could 

‘be made without serving a notice upon the tenant in the first 

instance. : . 

We have thus seen that from the time of the Permanent Settle-. 
ment, the. zemindars have been free to make such arrangements” 
and contracts as. pleased them regarding all lands in which no 
rights were -héld by ryots or others at the time of the settlement ; 

- consequently the new settlers of the village since the settlement 
were also subject to the contract terms imposed by the Zemindar. 
Of course, they, as well as the pyekasht ryots, could claim to hold. 
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at the pergannah rate, but according to the process described by 
Mr. Justice Campbell, new cesses were imposed thereupon, and 
the customary rent was varied or enhanced; and under Regula- 
tion V. of 1812 the Zemindar and all the ryots (ineluding the 
MY, wvillcashes) could legally enter into a specific contract, though that 
contract might override the pergannah rate, The effect of these 
rates was a complete stoppage of fresh creation of kkudkasht 
rights. Perhaps the authors of the Regulations did not intend 
to interfere with cestom, and perhaps it was still possible that 
khudkasht rights could grow up now and then by custom, but 
the holders of. such rights were iù a very unfavorable situation 
for enforcing them, having had to contend with a Zemindar whose 
rights had been recognised by the Government, while their 
own rights had been left to take care of themselves, the right to 
Government interference being withdrawn except in specified 
i Custom on this occasion had to fight with legalized power, 

here the Zemindar had any reverence for the old custom; and 
while there was no competition for land, probably, custom would 
protect these „tenants. But with the progress of time, as competi- 
tion for land grew stronger and stronger, the question of interest 
being involved,’ and, the Law having invested’ the Zemindar with 
powers to enhance and eject, he would stifle their customary rights 
and check.their growth. Mr. Justice Trevor says * :— 

“Thus, then, the khudkasht ryots, though: they were éntitled 
to pottahs at:the pergannah rates by the laws of 1793 and following 
years, and though under section 6 of Regulation IV. of :1794, the 
courts were, in case of dispute, to determine the rate of the 
pottah according to those rates, still under the operation of the 
Aws -above cited, ryots might, if they pleased, bind themselves by 
specific engagements irrespective of those rates; and, of course, 
having done so voluntarily, they would be held strictly to the terms 
of their engagement.” ` . 

“The Regulation of 1812,” says} Mr. Justice -Morgan, “ by 
which the Zemindar and ryot were authorized to make engage- 
ments at any rate of rent and for any term, have been regarded 
in very different lights. On the one hand, it has been supposed, 
that they merely -took away the old restriction on the Zemindar’s 
power of leasing without in any way affecting the ryots’ rights; 
while, on the other hand, they have been regarded as: having - 
authorized the ouster even of the hereditary ryots from the pos- 
session of their lands when they refused to accede to any terms 
of rent which might be demanded of them, however exorbitant.” 
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Mr. Justice George Loch held that under the old Regulations 
it was the khudkasht kadimi ryots who bad right of occupancy. 
Interrogated “ who were these khudkasht kadimi ryots,” he says :— 
“They were evidently ryots who were on the estate cultivating lang 
of the village in which they resided at the time of the Decennial Se% 
tlement. They were not ryots whose engagements date from a period 
after that settlement, who were settled by thé first engager or his 
representative subsequent to the settlement; for such - tenures 
were liable to be cancelled by the auction purchaser. They were 
the ryots’ holding and cultivating the lands in the village in which 
they resided at the time of the settlement of the estate, and as 
such they and they alone are ryots who have a prescriptive right of 
occupancy. All other ryots subsequently settled, though now re- 
siding in the village and cultivating lands of the village, though 
entitled- to be called khudasht from the circumstances, are not 
kadimé, and are either tenants-at-will or tenants for a term, aq 
cording as they hold their lands on lease or otherwise. We may 
I think, look through the length and breadth of the Regulations 
and we shall find nothing that declares a ryot settled on an estate 
subsequent to the Decennial Settlement to be other than a tenant- 
at-will, nothing that recognizes in such aryot any prescriptive 
right-of occupancy.” 

In Regulation VIII of 1819 (Putnee Talook),: we finc 
express mention of the term “khudkasht” for- the seconc 
time. By that time it appears that the hhudkusht rights hac 
come to be looked upon as rights accrued not only by 
residence in the village but also by succession. They are noticec 
in section 2, clause 3, which provides that nothing in thateRegula 
tion shall entitle the purchaser at a public sale for arrears of rei. 
of an intermediate tenure to eject a khudkasht ryot or residen 
hereditary cultivator, nor to cancel dond-fide engagements. made 
with such tenants by the former holder without proof in a suit by 
the purchaser that a higher rate would have been demandable a! 
the time such engagements were made by the purchasers prede- 
cessor. Section 18, clause 5, excepts such ryots from the operatior 
of clauses 2 and 4 of that section, which provide for sending £ 
sezawal to attach the lands of intermediate holders and to collec 
rents in case of default, provided asummary suit had been institut 
ed, and which also make provision for cancelling the leases of sucl 
holders. The khud&asht ryots may be proceeded against by arrest 
a summary suit or distraint. These latter provisions were repeal 
ed by Act X of 1859, section 1. “ But,” says* Mr. Justice 
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Trevor, “when Regulation XI ‘of 1822 was passed, the use in 
section 32 of that law of the terms Zhudfasht adimi ryot, or re- 
sident and hereditary ryot with a prescriptive right of occupancy, 
yo designate the caltivator who would not be liable to eviction on 
‘a, sale for arrears of revenue, * gave rise to the doctrine, that hud- 
asht ryots who had their origin subsequent to the settlement 
were liable to eviction, though, if not evicted, they, under section 
33, could only be ealled upon to pay rents determined according to 
the law and usage of the country; t and also that possession of all 
ryots whose title commenced subsequent. to the settlement was 
simply a permissive one, that is, one retained with the consent of 
the landlord. Again, by Act XII of 1841, and Act I of 1845 
(which repealed the former), a purchaser acquired his estate free 
of all encumbrances which had been imposed on it after the time of 
the settlement ; and he is entitled, after notice given under section 
,»10 of Regulation V of 1812, to enhance at discretion, anything in 
the Regulations to the coutrary notwithstanding, the rents of all 
under-tennres in ‘the said estate, and to eject all under-tenants§ 
with certain exceptions, amongst which are the Lhudkasht kadimz, 
but not simple £hadzasht ryots. It follows that these laws dis- 
tinctly gave the purchaser the power to eject a Ahudsasht ryot 
whose tenure was created after the Permament Settlement, and if 
not ejected, they are liable to be assessed at the discretion of the 
landlord. This word discretion entirely annihilated the rights of 
the £hudzasht terxants created subsequent to the settlement in 
estates sold under these Jaws. It reduced them from tenants with 
rights of occupancy, so long as they paid the established rate of 
„the pergannah, or the rate which similar lands paid in the places 
adjacent, into mere tenants at the will of the Zemindar, who might 
in any year eject them, and place in their stead any tenant com- 
peting for the land. It is, in short, introducing into this country 
‘competition in place of customary rents,” 








* “ Nor shall the said rule be cons- 
trued to authorize any purchasers 
aforesaid to eject a kandkasht kadimi 
ryot ox resident and hereditary cul- 
tivator having a prescriptive right 
of occupancy.” Sectieu 32, Regula- 
‘tion XI of 1822, . 

+>“ Nor in any respect to annul 
or diminish the title of the ryots to 
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_ Act X. of 1859. 


Such was the state of the Law when Act X of 1859 was passed, 

ander the power, it is said, which the Governor-General in Counci, 
had reserved to himself in the 7th article of the Proclamation me 
serted in Regulation 1 of 1793, of enacting, whenever he might 
deem it proper, such Regulations as he might think necessary 
for the protection and welfare of the ryots and cultivators of the 
soil. They were in the opinion of the Legislature insufficiently 
protected ; hence, the new law which re-enacted with modifica- 
tions certain old laws rescinded by it, and which, moreover, as we 
shall see presently, interfered with the rights of the zemindars as 
laid down in the legislation of the previous thirty years. 
. “At the time of the passing of Act X of 1859,” says* Mr. 
‘Justice Campbell, “ the state of things was this: The tenures and 
rents of the ryots were still for the most part regulated by the old 
customs of the former times. But two things specially required: 
legal definition :— 

“ First.—There was doubt as to the mode or prescription by 
which a Zhudéasht or occupancy tenure was acquired, and which 
tenures. were of this character. It was not certain whether mere 
settlement in the village on the ordinary terms, without limitation 
of tenure, gave such a right, or what length of prescription esta- 
blished that right. The various sale laws had also introduced a 
. large element of confusion, different estates being variously affect- 
ed, according to the date of sale. And, what is perhaps most im- 
portant of all, owing to the absence of public records in Bengal, 
the perishable nature of private defence, and the discredit attach- 
ing-to private documents and oral evidence in this country, it was- 
very difficult to prove whether a ryot’s holding was really ancient, 
or what was the date of its creation ; the oldest holdings were 
imperilled by the absence of proof, 

“ Second.—There was an entire want of any regulated and de- 
fined legal mode of enhancing the customary money rates. 

* : « 


7 Section 6 declared that twelve years’ holding was to be taken 
as the test of a prescriptive right of occupancy, unless the pre- 
sumption was contradicted by an express written contract (Section 
7.) That was a protection in favor of the ryot, settling all doubt 
as to the rights of those who had held so long. { 

| “Sections 5, 18 and 17 declared the right of the Zemindar to 
enhance’ the rents of all andaina which had either submit- 
ted to enhancement since the Permanent Settlement, or had been 


'* Bengal Law Reports, F, B. Rul- The Great Rent Case, 
lings, Supplement vol, p. 257 
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created without specific stipulation ‘since that period, provided 
that it was proved that the former rent was not fair or equitable, 
and ‘that’ the grounds of enhancement should be confined to cer- 
tain particular grounds specified in section 17, 

'. “At first it appears to have been intended to confine these 
grounds to two, in accordance with the letter of the old Regula- 
tions, viz -— ; 

1. That the rent paid by any ryot was below the prevailing 
rate paid by the same class of ryots in the places adjacent, and 

2, That the ryot held more land than hè paid for. 

“But before the Bill finally passed, a third very equitable 
ground of enhancement was added, giving the Zemindar the right 
to claim an increased rent in consequence of the increased value 

of the produce—an increase which both the old custom of division 
of produce would have given him, and the subsequent practice had 
io fact without express provision of: law more or less given him. 
Enbancement might henceforward be’ awarded on the specific 
ground that the value of the produce or productive powers of: land 
have been increased otherwise than by the agency and atthe expense 
of the ryot, This was a new provision in favor of the Zemindar. 

“Tt appears, tlen, that the principal provisions of Act X were 
in fact those by which on two points the hitherto rough and some- 
what uncertain written practice was reduced to definite law, in one 
case, in favor of the ryot, by defining the prescriptive right of oc- 
cupancy ; in the other, in favor of the Zemindar, by acknowledg- 
ing the right to enhancement on the ground of increase of the 
value of produce.” 

Section 1 of Act X of 1859 rescinded all those Regulations 
which laid down the rights of Zhudkasht or permanent: resident 
ryots; Regulation IV of 1794 and V of 1812, as to the rates at 
which they were entitled to pottahs, were repealed, and such parts 
of section 26 of Act I of 1845 (which repealed Act XII of 1841) 
as related to the enhancement of rents and ejectment of tenants 
by purchasers of an estate sold for arrears of Government revenue 
were modified. 

Section 3 enacted that ryots who hold lands at fixed rates of 
rent which have not been changed from the time of the Permanent 
Settlement are entitled to receive pottahs:at those rates, and section 
4 raised the presumption that the land has been held at a’ certain 

-rent from the Permarient Settlement on proof that it has not been 
changed for the last 20 years. These sections, therefore, replaced 
the Lhudkasht kadimi ryots who were declared as being entitled to 
hold'at fixed* rents.- Such Ahudsashis whose tenures really did not 

* They were noè liable to eject- transfer of their tenure. 
ment, and nothing is said about the 
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exist at the time of the Permanent Settlement, but who can give 
unrebutted evidence of their holding at an unchanged rent for 
20 years are-also éntitled to the advantage of these provisions 
And the sections are so broadly worded, that unless we read them’ 
with the repealed laws, even pyekashts (if under peculiar cir- 
cumstances they might have held at an unchanged rent) could 
claim advantage of these provisions. ` 
Section 5 of Act X of 1859 provides that ryots having 
rights of occupancy, but not holding at fixed rates, as described 
in the two preceding sections, are entitled to receive pottahs at fair 
and equitable rates; and in case of dispute, the rate previously 
paid by the ryot shall be deemed to be fair and equitable, unless 
the contrary be shown in a suit by either party under the pro- 
visions of this Act. If, however, the neighbouring ryots of the 
` same class pay for similar land a higher rate of rent, that rate 
becomes fair and equitable ; or, if he should be in possession of 
` more lands than he pays for, he should be equitably assessed for- 
the surplus ; or, if the value of the produce or productive power 
of the land has increased otherwise than by his agency, the Zemin- 
dar should equitably get an advantage of it. Hence sections 
18 and 17 of Act X of 1859, in accordance with the letter of the 
old Regulations and the equity of the: circumstances, provide 
that ryots having rights of occupancy are liable to enhancement 
if their rates are below the prevailing rates of the neighbourhood 
payable by the same class of ryots for similar lands, if the 
value of the produce or the productive power of the land has 
increased otherwise than by their agency, or if the quantity of 
land held by them is proved by measurement to be greater than 
the quantity for which rent has been previously paid by theni~ 
These grounds are practically the grounds on which the rent of 
the khud&asht could be enbanced under the old Regulations. 
But, who are the ryots who will be considered to have ac- 
_ quired rights of occupancy in the land ? 

Then follows section 6 by which itis’ enacted, that “ every ryot 
who has cultivated or held land for a period of twelve years, has a 
right of occupancy in the land so cultivated or held by him, whether 
it be held under pottah or not, so long as he pays the rent payable 
on account of the same ; but this rule does not apply to Zhamar, 
nijjote or seér land belonging to the proprietor of the estate or 
tenure, and let by him’ on lease fora term, or year by year, nor 
(as respects the actual cultivator ) to lands sublet for a term, 
or year by year, by a ryot having a right of occupancy. The 
‘holding of the father or other person through whom a ryot inherits 
shall be deemed to be the holding of the ryot within tle meaning 
of this section.” 
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This provision substantially restores the 2hudzasht ryot. 
to his former position, for, probably, in Hindu times, as we 
have. already seen, a ryot who had cultivated the same 
“holding for twelve years would have been considered to have 
given the pledges required to protect him from ejectnient so` 
long as he paid the rent. It was also evidently following the 
principles of the ancient system that the Zhamar, nijjote and seer 
land were excluded : such land bemg in the immediate occupation 
or cultivation of the Zemindar, or, if not in his immediate oc- 
cupation or cultivation, not occupied by Zhudéashis. But the 
„effect of this section went further. Not only does it protect the 
khudkasht, but it: does confer a right of occupancy ‘upon a 
pyeckasht who has cultivated land for twelve years. We have 
neither time nor space to discuss the important question whether 
section 6 of Act.X of 1859 operates by way of encroachment 
upon the Zemindar’s right as vested by the Permanent Settlement, 
-but we have no hesitation in stating that that section, by conferring 
occupancy right upon the pyekushts as well, created a right which 
they did not possess in the Hindu or Mahomedan times, or in the 
earlier part of the British reign. This section also suggests the 
fact that when Act X of 1859 came into operation, the Legis- - 
lature intended to destroy the conception of a village (which was 
the ruling idea in ancient times respecting the distribution of soil ), 
and the distinction between resident and non-resident cultivators 
of the village. This view is confirmed also by section 7, Act X 
of 1859, which declares that “nothiag contained in the last 
preceding section shall be held to affect the terms of any written 
contract for the cultivation of land entered into between a land- 


Jord and a ryot when it contains any express stipulation contrary 
thereto,” 


_ Ejectment. 


- It should be observed, however, that the right of occupancy 
itself is not defined, and it is not expressly said that the occupancy 
ryot cannot be ejected, though that may be inferred; and section 
21 of Act X of 1859, re-enacted by section 22 of Act VIII of 1869 
(B. C.) provides that no ryot having a right of occupancy shall 
be ejected otherwise than in execution of a decree or order under 
_the Act. . This section relates to ejectment for arrears of rent. 


N 


Ne 


N Transferability, i ; 


Act X. of 1859, as I have already remarked, does not define a 
„right of occupancy. It provides that the ryot holding for the, pres- 
cribed period “shall have a right of occupancy in the land so long as 
he pays the rent,” The right is not expressed to be heritable ; but it is 


, 
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` provided that “the holdiog.of:the father or other person from 
whom a ryot inherits shall be deemed to be the holding of the 
. -ryot within the meaning-of this section.” aS a 
“The clear meaning of this,” says* Mr: Bell, “is that inh 
computing the period of twelve years, the ryot who succeeds’ } 
to his father’s land shall be permitted to reckon the period 
of his father’s occupation as his own. The section does ‘not: 
refer to cases in which occupancy rights have been acquired, it 
merely lays down the conditions under which they are to be- 
acquired. The law is absolutely silent as to the manner in 
which these rights, when once acquired; are to be transferred.” 
Iudeed, “the literal meaning of the terms used in section 6 would 
- not necessarily include an hereditary quality in the right. Besides- 
‘the right being one created by Statute, although analogous in some 
respects to the right of the khudkashts, its nature cannot be ascer- 
tained DY reference to the rights of the bäúdkáshts or to custom.. 
Occupaney tenants may-of course have customary or other rights~ 
in addition ; but it is difficult to see how these can exist in 
determining their rights as occupancy ryots. Apparently, the 
strict terms on which the right is bestowed would be satisfied by 
giving the ryot a personal right neither hereditary nor transferable.’ 
Accordingly Sir Barnes Peacock, in one case, doubted whether 
a right of occupancy was heritable, but it has been now settled 
that the right of occupancy is transferable by inheritance, but in 
no other way. In ‘the Full Bench case of Narendra Narain 
Chowdry, vs. Ishan Chunder Sen, 18 Bengal Law Reports, page 274, 
it has been decided that the statutary right of occupancy is not 
transferable as such. This decision is grounded upon the personal 
nature of the right’ Thus Chief Justice Couch says, “it is a right 
to be -enjoyed only-by the person who holds or cultivates and 
pays the rent, and has done so-for a period of 12 years,” and again, 
“the ordinary construction of words (in section 6) appears to me 
to be that the right is only to be in the person who has occupied 
for twelve years, and it was not intended to give any right of 
property which could be transferred.” This view has been more 
fully developed by Mr. Justice: Phear in the following judg- - 
ment :—{ 
“As. the authorities stand, this question seems to be one of some 
nicety, and in considering it there is need to bear in mind that, 
the relations between the Zemindar and the ryot are not generally =s 


* Bells’ Landlord and Tenants’ Act, Durga Sundari vs. Brindaban Chundra 
p 20-21. asf. Sitkar Chowdry, 2 Bengal Law 
+ Ajoodhya Pershad vs. Mussamut Reports, App. 37. . , 
Emam, Bindie, 2 Indian Jurisdiction, { Bibi Sohodoron vs. Smith, 12, 
192; Weekly Reports, 628. Rani Eengal Law Reports, p. 82 . . ’ 
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the same as those between the Emglish landlord and tenant. 
No doubt the Zemindar has been made by legislative enactment 
Ahe proprietor of the land which, fornis his zermindari ; and as 
‘regards his hamar, nijjote or seer land, it may be taken that the 
cultivatér of the soil has generally no other rights than those 
which he obtains as a tenant by contract with the Zemindar : 

but with regard to the ryotti lands which constitùte the bulk 
of the zemindari, it is much otherwise. There, while the Zemin- 
dar is still proprietor of the land, the ryots of the village, as 
the combined effect of custom and legislation, have in most, if not 
in all, cases some right to cultivate “the ryotti land of the-village, 


which is altogether ‘independent of the Zemindar, and which, +a 
in the case of a ryot having a right of occupation, is a right to, 


occupy and use the soil quite irrespective , of any assent or 
permission on the part of the Zemindar. This right, resting upon 
-legislation and custom alone, is not derived from the -general 
‘proprietory right given to the Zemindar by the Legislature, but is, 
as I understand, in derogation of, and has the effect of cutting 
down and qualifying, that right. I may say that, in my conception 
of the matter, the relation ‘between the Zemindar’s right and the 
occupancy ryot’s tight is pretty much the same as that which 
obtains between the right of ownership of land in England and 
the servitude or easement which is termed profit á prendre: 

although I need hardly say the ryot’s interest is greatly more 
entensive than a prof & prendre. It appears to me that the 
ryot’s is the dominant and the Zemindar’s the servient right. 
Whatever the ryot has, the Zemindar has all the rest which is 
“necessary to complete ownership of the land: the Zemindar’s 
right amounts to the complete ownership of’ the laud subject to 
the occupancy ryot’s right, and the right of the village, if any, 
to the oecupation aud cultivation of the soit, to whatever extent 
these rights may in any given case reach. -When these: rights are 
ascertained, there must remain toy ithe Zemindar all rights and 
privileges of ownership which aré not inconsistent “with or 
obstructive of them, And amongst other rights, it seems to me 
clear tbat he must have such & right as will enable hira to keep 
the possession of the soil in those persons who are entitled to it, 
‘and to prevent it from being invaded by those who .are not 
entitled to it.”* 

“N But it bas been held that where custom allows the transfer 
of àn: occupancy tenure, it is transferable, + the test of trans- 
ferability Being the original nature of the holding. 





-* See Regulation VII of 1799, $ Weekly Reports, 247; 13 Bengal 
sec, 15, ol. 7. Law. Reports, 274, 
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‘Thus, it will be observed, that the statutory declaration that -an 
-occupancy right if not transferable does udt place the khud- 
` -kashte in a worse position -than they-were in in Hindu-or Mahos 
- -medan times, - S i S 

o’ i 
; ` Tenant-at-will, , 
. The old pyċkaslits were substantially replaced by section '8 -of 
- Act X. of 1859, which , declared that “ryots not having rights of 
‘occupancy are entitled to pottahs only at such rates as may be 
‘agreed on. between them -and the persons to whom the rent is 
payable.’ Not having a right of occupancy, this tenant has 
no right'to remain in the land, unless he can agree with the 
“andlord as “to -the amount-of-rent.* But if the landlord suffers’ 
‘the “tenant-to remain-on the land, -he can-:only-recover from himra 
‘fair and equitable rate of zent.f. The grounds of enhancement. 
„might “be ‘those mentioned in section 18 of Act X. of 1859, or 
‘any other equitable and fair reason... Here we see that, instead 
of the pergannah rate being the limit to-enhancement, as under 
‘the Regulations, the limit proposed is fairness and equity of the 
rent claimed, and under the Great Rent Case, where the neighbour- 
‘ing ryots of the same class pay for similar lands a-certain rate, 
that rate-should be-considered.as-fair and equitable. 


_ Phe New Rent Bill. l 


‘This is the' state of Law from 1859 up -to the present day. 
The New Rent Bill now proposes, lst., to create a new prescrip~ 
tive right of the ryot by three years’ occupation ; 2ndly, to give 
statutory declaration to the transferability of twelve years’ right 
-of occupancy; 3diy, to define a limit which is in no case ‘to 
be transcendent as to the rate of rent receivable by the landholders; 
' 4thly, to prescribe a progressive scale,of enhancement within 

that limit, and 5t/ly, to place the tenant-at-will entirely at the 
mercy of the landholders, > i ; 

To discuss at a full length the expediency of those innovations 
and the propriety of the propositions mentioned above, would 
require the scope of an indépendent article. What we, therefore, 
propose to offer here is merely by way of hints and suggestions, / 

The first proposal is embodied in chapter LV. of the ‘Bill, and 
is alleged to be the result of a compromise between different views 





* Marshall's Report, p. 341, 325 + 11 Weekly Reporter, 304; 1 
2 Bengal Law reports, section 15, Bengal Law Report, 25, 
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entertained: by:the- members: of the Commission; Of the seven: mem*- 
bers signing the final .Report-of the Commission, dated the 19th: 
Sune 1880, Babu Peary:Mobui-Mukheyji, and Mohini-Moliun Roy,.-. 


oth: of whom- command a-Jarge experience, strongly protest -.. 


‘against the innovations; Messrs: Dampier:and-Field “ would pre-- 
fer to -have chapter IV. struck out of the: Bill- altogether? This- 
chapter. has, therefore, the sapport of threé members against 
five;. and’ if we recollect how meagre is Babu-Brojendra Kumar 
Seal’s note on-the khudkasht tenure; and how Mr: Harrison, 
one of the members af the Commission who- did: not sign the 
report, is opposed to the views of Messrs; Mackeñzie and _ 
O’Kinealy, we cannot help thinking that this- chapter is ` 
solely due to these two-gentlemen. If, therefore, the. Government: 
accept their view of the question, contrary ‘to all rules. of equity 
and justice; it would. accept. the opinion- of. a- minority. against: 
a majority. i ie GA ALS 
~ The reason for this proposal may be gathered from the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Mackenzie’s note of the 6th January 1880 :—- 
“I have: already: admitted- that it is perhaps in the present 
day impossible amd useless- to: attempt to-rehabilitate the khud- 
hashts or resident: ryot totidem verbis; and I. have-said that E 
think that we must be-content now to adopt a prescriptive test: 
of residence. But holding as-I distinctly do, that long.time was pot! 
of the essence of the ordinary: chudkasht’s- title, T would make the- 
term of prescription-necessary to-entitle a ryot ‘to the occupancy: 
rights of the old khudashis a reasonably. short one ;. just long: - 
enough, in fact,-to give reasonable evidence of his indention-to culti- 
wate:permanently the lands he rents. IL have suggested: that three 
years is a sufficiently long .term. to-raise this-presumption ‘of in- 
tention to-settle, and should entitle any ryot to-a right, of occu-- 
pancy,-not of course in. khamar, utbwndy or similar. lands, but: 


in the ordinary village jote lands.” \ tS 

So Mr.. Mackenzie: and his: opponents are agreed; that some: 
length of time should “be fixed: to’ give- reasonable evidence of: 
an intention to permanently settle. The: question; therefore, 
stands thus: Does twelve years or three years’ occupation 
give-such evidence? It is a question of fact which should 
be- considered: in connection with, the state of the country, - 
The period of preseription in- câse of land has always been 
twelve years in India, and this had probably some influ- 
ence in determining the period chosen by Act X of 1859. In 
the Report of the Select Committee of. the Legislative Council 
which settled the details of Act X of 1859, the Committee 
observes: “ But it- has been pointed’ out by the Western Board 
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that. residency is not alwaysa condition of occupancy; and it” 
appears that after much enquiry, it was perseribed by an order 
of the Government of the North-Western Provmees in 1859, a 
most consistent with the general practice and recognised rights} 
that a holding of the same land for twelve years should he 
considered to give a right of occupancy, We have followed this 
precedent, and altered the section accordingly.” Mr. Justice, 
Trevor, in the Great Rent Case, says:—‘ Both by the Hindu and 
Mohamedan Law, as well as by the legal practice * of the country, 
twelve years had been considered sufficient to establish a right by 
negative preseription,—that is, by the absence of any claim on the 
part of other persons during that period, and hence the doctrine 
which has obtained that Ahudzasht ryots in possession twelve 
years before the settlement were under no circumstances, not even- 
ona sale for arrears of revenue, Hable either to enhancement of 
rent or eviction from their holding. so long as they paid the rentes 
whichtthey had all along paid’? In a Minute in support of the 
Decennial Settlement, Mr, Shore said, that tem years is in the 
estimation of the native equivalent to a perpetuity.t If, then, the 
former of Act X of 1859 fixed a right to a permanent occupancy 
by an occupation of 12 years, they were. reasonably within the 
mark, aud had strong precedents to follow. What precedent 
has Mr. Mackenzie for the limit of three years proposed by him ? . 
-If Mr. Mackenzie’s rule is open to the objection of being dogmatic 
and arbitrary, Mr. Reynolds’ proposal is open to the objection 
that it is unsuited to the improved state of the country and 
will practically operate to the detriment of the tenant In 
his memorandum, he observes: “The provisions of chapter TV. 
(of the Rent Commission Bill) have been universally disapproved; 
and the entire chapter has been omitted from the revised Bill. 
But it must be understood that this omission has only been 
possible in view of the wide definition of an occupancy ryot 
which has been adopted in chapter III. If the right of occupancy 
is conceded to all résident ryots, it is unnecessary to make special 
provision for tle case of ryots who have beld for more tham 
3 years.” Section 19 of Mr. Reynolds’ Bill, therefore, provides 
that every settled ryot has a right of occupancy in the land which 
he holds or cultivates as a tenant, whether such land be held under 
a lease or otherwise,” and explanation ł declares that “a settled 
ryot is a ryot who has fixed habitation in the village estate itr 
which he holds or cultivates as a tenant, or whose fixed habitation 
is. within a distance of two miles from the lands which he holds 
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er cultivates as a tenant.” This proposition virtually proceeds 
on the asumption that, in legislating for the landholders and 
cultivators of the present day, the Government propese te 
egislate for the true descendants and suecessors of the khudkashts 
of the Hindu vilage eommunity and of the zemindars of 1793, 
Now with the progress of time in most parts of Bengal there 
exists no village community. In former days there was a scarcity 
of cultivators ; the competition was not for lands but for tenants ; 
with the progress of time the seale has turned, and now there is a 
competition for land, not for cultivators. Even in the old-days, an 
immigrant could be admitted into the village only ‘by consent 
of the village cowmunity. Mr. Reynold’s definition overlooks 
the fact that there is a strong competition for land in the 
present day, and under his definition any immigrant who 
makes a fixed habitation for the time would acquire the rights 
-of a khud&asht, though the village community, or the Zemin- 
dar who now stands for the village .community, \ would - not 
‘consent to admi him as a member of the village. “Fixed 
habitation,” again, has not been defined, and if tlie Courts are 
‘to exercise their discretion as-to what is fixed habitation, and 
if they would interpret the term from the history of past legis- 
lation, anything but a satisfactory conclusion is possible: for the 
tenant. ` i 
Secondly, it is proposed to-make twelve years’ tight of occupancy 
transferable witheut the consent of the landlord.: We have already 
shewn that in. the Hindu and Mahomedan period Zhudhasht 
tenures were nat transferable. The same:reason of an absence of 
competition for Jand might have been’ at the root of this 
state of things. The so-called strongest argument for the statu- 
tory change now proposed is said to be the tendency of occupancy 
tenures to become transferable, —which means in other words, that 
there has now grown up a competition for land, and. lands have 
acquired a marketable value. Undue prominence seems to have ` 
been given to the materials that were placed before the Commis- 
sion about this ‘endency. It is said, that in most districts of Ben-. 
gal, ryots’ holdings are daily sold- bythe Courts in execution of 
decrees. The explanation is very easy : most of these sales happen 
to be at the instance of the Zemindar. The'question is not whe- 
ther occupancy tenures are daily sold at the instance of the 
*Zemindar, but whether they are sold independent of him, and 
contrary to his will I believe that, in all the enquiries made‘on this: 
point throughout Bengal, this point has been sadly missed. The 
materials that the Civil Courts of the different districts have fur- 
nished have no value for the question in issue, because no inquiry 
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was made as to whether those sales were independent, or at the 
instance of the Zemiudar. * ; 

The most-formidablo argument, however, against traisferability- 
of occupancy holdings is what is numbered 12. by Mr.. Field, 
viz, that the zemindars will be unable to choose their own ryots, 
Mr. Field ridicules this argument by saying—“ If the Legislature 
would properly listen: to- this argument of freedom of choice, it 
would: be bound, in order to be consistent, to alter the native 
marriage Jaws.” We arë not sure if Mw, Field meant to be 
humorous by this remark, but we know for sure that Mr. 
Justice Phear in the case of Bibi Sohowda vs. Smith, 
12 Bengal Law Reports, p: 82, based his decision against 
transferability expressly upon this argument. Indeed, Mn. 
Field seems not to have weighed the importance of this argu- 
ment, loosely put down by himself: The idea of property involves 
two primary ingredients, viz., the right of occupation, and the right, 
ef alienation. The occupancy ryot has the former,. and if -you i 
invest him with a right of alienation also, you convert him- into a 
sub-proprietor, Under the present law, the Zemindar has a right 
against his power of alienation, aright (to quote. Mr. Justice 
Phear) “to keep: the possession of the soilin him alone who is - 
entitled to it, and to prevent it from- being invaded by those who: 
are not entitled to it.” This power is loosely expressed by saying 
that the Zemindar‘has-a right to choose his own ryot. 

In pleading for the transfer of occupancy tenures, Mr.. Field must 
have forgotten the following passage į} which-he wrote in 1875 :—~ 

- “Ryots having a right of occupancy are also- more and. more 
getting: into- the habit of sub-letting, and thus a. fresh class of 
petty middJemen, ignorant and useless, if not absolutely pernicious,. 
‘is being created. Whatever be the merits of the Permanent. Set- 
tlement, it is obviously unfair to the zemindars’ that .this- class 
should in- this way appropriate the increase.. It is further impoli- 
tic, because it tends to vack-renting and the creation of wretched: 
eottiers, It would not be unreasonable to- enact that any ryot 
regularly subletting his land should forfeit his right of occupancy,. 
In Bibi Sohowdowa and others vs. M. Smith, 12 Bengal Law 
Reports,.82, it was held that when a ryot havingaright of occu-- 
pany transferred his rights, the Zemindar could. sue the transferee 
to recover possession of the soil. Leasing is only another form of 
assignment. ‘There are many arguments in favor of the policy; 











* There should have been also an ‘+ The full Judgment has been. 
enquiry as to whether the sales in quoted ante. a a 
Court, not atthe instance of the Zemin- f Field’s Regulation (1875), note; 
dar, were recognised by hims pe 59, 
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avhich protected the -actual cultivator.: ‘there are none ‘that I 
iknow, which would justify ‘his conversion into a petty :middle- 
man.” - 

Sir Rickard Garth is more forcible in his minute of the Sth 
mT anuary 18803 — 

“ Now, ” -he says, “however wise-or politic-this provision (section 
6, Act X of 1859) might have been, it seems to me impossible to 
‘deny that it operates as an invasion of the landlord’s:right as:con- 
ferred upon him by the Permanent ‘Settlement 5 3 and ‘the only 
equitable ground upon which such an invasion could be justified 
would seem to be this, that-if a ryot-has approved himself as a 
-good tenant by cultivating his‘land and -paying his rent satisfac- 
‘torily for so longa period as twelve years, it, was only fair to him 
rand no real injustice to the landlord, to continue him in his 
‘ocoupation and prevent his being: ejected, without some sufficient 

zeason, 

“ But-assuming this to be the true siew of the matter, what 
‘becomes of the justification for invading the Jandlord’s rights, 
if the ryot is to be allowed, as soon as he has acquired his right 
‘of occupaucy,.to get rid of it altogether? If the equity to the - 

` Jandlord -consisted in his having permanently. secured a good 
tenant, what becomes of the equity if you allow the ryot te 
transfer his interest ?” 

Thirdly and Fourthly, the Commission propose to fix a limit 
to the maximuna rent claimable by the landlord from his tenant 
‘and to define a progressive scale of enhancement within that 
' dimit. 

noi It is assumed, m the first instance, that in the interests of a 
prosperous peasantry, the ruling’ idea which the Commissioners 
chad in view in framing the Bill, the rents must be settled. “ They 
are, settled only,” they g go on to say, “(1) by custom, or (2) by com- 
petition, or (8) by law.” Custom, the most unchangeable factor 
An Indian society, they ignore, because it is liable te change 
on account of the disturbing influence of the revenue sales, thus 
going beyond the Permanent Settlement ; competition, they ignore, 
because it has.a tendency to bring in starvation and pover ty in a 
populous country ; ‘so they resort to an express law or arbitrary 
rule: if the Legislators of the present “day would replace 
the ryot into his former position as regards fixity of tenures— 

“© position that he can claim only on account of the original cus- 
tom of the country, why, in determining his rent, should they refuse, 
to adopt ‘custom which in the good old days regulated it? If, 
- however, they look to the improved state of time, competition 
rent now exsSts to a-considerable extent,* why should not they 


* -Field’s Regulations, p. 58, note. 
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adopt that test? Where lies the justification or precedence of 
adopting an arbitrary rule fixing the rent. 

But are changes really necessary ? The Rent Commissioners 
propose to fix the rent with a view to securing a prosperous 
peasantry. If under the present law such a peasantry existé, 
there remaius no necessity for fresli legislation: in the very first 
year of his administration, after visiting East Bengal, Sir Ashley 
Eden, in his public address, said +. 1 hive just returned. from visiting 
the Eastern districts; “an I ‘may say on this occasion, when my 
administration is ouly at the commencement, what 1 could not 
well’ say in a later period without seeming to seek ¢redit for the 
Government of which Í am the head, Great as was the progress 

` awvhich I knew there had been in the position of the cultivating 
classes, I was quite unprepared to find them occupying a position 
so different from that which I remembered them to occupy when I 
first came to this country, They were then poor ard oppresse 
with little incentive to increase the produetive powers of the soil 
. [find them now as prosperous, as independent, as comfortable as 
the peasantry, I believe, of any country in the world; well ted, 
well clothed, free to enjoy the full benefit of their own labours, and 
to hold their own and obtain prompt redress for any wrong.” In an- 
other address on his second visit in Behar, he bore the same 
testimony -with regard to the peasantry of the country. 
` Indeed, before the Commission sat, and before the influence 
of Mr. Mackenzie prejudiced the Commission, the consensus of 
Opinion was that the law as regards recovery and enhancement 
. of rent should be changed iu favor of the Zemindar. 

Sir George Campbell, the well known champiotY of the. ryot,- 
in his Bengal Administration Report, p. 79, eae The whole 
Rent Law was rescinded by Act X of 1859. The law of 1859 
-reduced the powers exercised by the zemindars themselves,’ while 
-ib increased the grounds of enhancement and afforded the remedy 
of a summary process before Deputy Collectors, who were, how-’ 
ever, often very insufficiently qualified. Rent-suits are now trans- 
ferred to the Civil Court ; they are better tried, and the rights 
of the ryots more respected than they were ; but, on the other 
hand, there are now grounds of complaint that there is difficulty 
‘in quickly realising undispated rents by legal process,” 

As to enhancement, Mr. C. D. Field, “before he sat on te 
Commission, thus wrote in 1875 :—* 

“When enhancement is, sought on the ground that tho 
rate of rent is -below the* pr eviciling rate payable by the same 
class of ryots for lands of a similar description and with similar 


* Fields Regulatiens, 63, note, 
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advantages in the places adjacent, witnesses from the vicinity 
are indispensable in order to succeed. The pergannah rate 
used formerly to be the prevailing rate, but the pergannah rates 
Were declared by the Legislature more than half a century ago 


to have become very uncertain, The new law has not provided = -` 


än adequate substitute for the provisions contained in section < 
9, Regulation XXX.of 1803, and sections 6, 7 and 8 of Re- 
gulation V of 1812, as “to~settling rates.. “If there is no 
prevailing rate, which under existing “circtimctances gives a fair 
share of the increase to the landlord, it is nevessiry to take 
` the remaining ground of enhancement, viz., that the value of 
the produce or the productive powers of the land have been increas- 
ed, otherwise than by the agency or at the expense of the ryot. 
Here, if it be sought to prove an increase of the productive powers 
of the land, witnesses from the spot are necessary, The enquiries 

Bo aes under this-ground of enbancement are so extensive, and 
| the production of evidence essential to success is a matter of so 
\great expense, that such suits are seldom brought to a successful 

termination. The cost of success in a single suit is out of all pro- 

portion to the advantage gained therein ; and where the ryots, ` 
getting to understand the principle ‘res inter alios actw,’ defend 
every individual case, the Zemindar is almost compelled to stop, 

‘more especially if his funds fail, which not unfrequently must 
happen, when the payment of all rent is suspended pending the 
dispute. It may be doubted if the existing procedure of a Civil 
Court is the best machinery for conducting the inquiries involved 
in this class of cases.” 

_ In conclusion, it appears to us that the Commissioners would 
give all the benefits of competition to the ryot, but block up its 
course to the Zemindar. In the first innovation proposed by them, 
they ignore competition for land, in the second, they recognize it, 
and in the third and fourth they again ignore it. 

As to the fifth proposal, we have simply-to add that poverty in 
this country is not among peasants, but among the landless classes, 
and that the innovation now proposed is calculated to convert all 
tenants-at-will into landless vagabonds. 


K. N. R., 
(A Judicial Oficer.) 
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Fy we accept Hickey’s Gazette, which began to be published | in 


January 1780, as the date of the birth of the Press in India, 

then it has just completed the first hundred years of its existence 3. , 
and during that period it has risen from the low level of a vile, 
‘scurrilous, vindictively abusive print, till to-day, in fairness of 
criticism, in ability, in wealth of resource, in enterprise, and in 
all those qualities that go to form a vigorous and independent 
Press, it ranks with that of any country in the world. The 
` father of the Indian Press, James Augustus Hickey, has 
been characterised as “the most objectionable rowdy that ever 
landed in Calcutta.” Hickey’s Gazette was a weekly four page 
foolscap, of three narrow columns of indifferently printed mat- 
ter. When Hickey’s Gazette appeared, the American war of 
independence was in progress; there were British troops ie 
in France and Spain ; a march from Calcutta to Bombay had been 
accomplished by ‘the Company’ s and the King’s troops under Major” 
Goddart ; Hyder Ali was on the eve of invading the Carnatic, so 
that war news was not by any means scanty, and there was the whole 
gossip of Calcutta served up in a fashion that now-a-days would 
very much astonish the grossest scandal-monger, and horrify a 
_ moderndrawing-room. Hickey’s Gazette simply retailed the news 
of Europe and America as it found its way to India in private 


letters and newspapers in the six months voyage round. the Cape., 


It was the medium through which vendors advertised their 
wares, and budding poets “waked their tuneful lyre.” Here is 
how one of the poetic joker’s appeal to Hickey to leave’ out his 
advertisements and serve up more poetry, 


Confusion to the wight that crams { 
The hallowed page with tongues and hams ; 7 
Shall Donald come with butts and tuns, i 
And knock down epigrams and puns ; 

With chairs, old cots, and buggies trick ye ?. 

Forbid it aa and forbid it Hickey. 


ba 


a 


$ 
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In addition to this, Hickey’s Gazette retailed in print, the tattle 
small talk, gossip, and general scandal, that formed in those days 


„the backbone of a good deal of the talk of Calcutta society. The 


morals of the majority of the servants of the Honourable East 
India Company are truthfully, if grossly, pourtrayed in the weekly. 
Hickey’s Gazette’ of a hundred years ago ; and it was frequently 
made the vehicle of private spite, and individual, social and moral 
revelations of a character that could scarcely find their way now- 
a-days into a publie print. ; 

It was in the pages of this notorious paper that the strictly 
private arrangement was made public by which--the wife of the 
‘Russian: portrait-painter and adventure, Imhoff, became the wife 
of Warren Hastings, the first and greatest of the Governor-Generals, 
Hastings, who had, previous to this, prohibited the Post office 
authorities- from distributing Hickey’s paper, and had established 
the Gazette of Endia, could bear no longer. Sir Elijah Impey 
arrested Hickey, but admitted him. to bail on his furnishing 
security for Rs, 2,000: Though a great favourite for atime with |- 
a section of Calcutta society, he could make-no head-way against 
Hastings and Impey, and sunk-out of sight, his latter end: lost in- 
obscurity.. ; 

By its wholesale serving wp of scandal. and by its public an- 
nouncements of private intrigues, by inueudoes, hints and exag- 
gerated versions of attentions which ladies received from gentlemen 
not theirhusbands and not their brothers, Hickey’s Gazette material- 
ly aided to make Calcutta society a nest of hornets ; and Saturday 
afternoons, as well as the early morning before the sun was too 


„bigh in the heavens, were frequently taken advantage of to get rid of 


the accumulated evil passions roused between gentlemen, who might 
be seen, commonly enough, furnished with swords and pistols, wend- 


` ing their way in palanquins towards Tolly’s Nallab, as it enters 


the Hooghly, to settle their little differences after the manner of 
Hastings and Francis ;. and they not unfrequently returned. with a 
pistol bullet or ‘a sword thrust as a memento of their outing and 
a remembrancer of the region of Kidderpore. 

- The Indian World, a Calcutta paper, projected and edited by 
William Duane, an ‘Irish-American adventurer, was distinguished: 
for fearless independence and plain speaking, when neither of these 
were palatable to the servants of the Company.. Duane had made - 

angenrents to leave India early in 1795 and to return to Phila- 
hia, the ‘city of his adoption. His passage was taken in the 
Hercules, and the sale of the Indian World and his other pro- 
perty advertised for New Year’s day of that date, when on the 27th 
December 1794, be received an invitation to Government House 
rom- Captain Collins, Private Secretary to Sir John Shore, The 
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following morning, on his appearance, punctua; to his engagement, 
at the residence of the-Governor-General, lie was arrested as a State ` 
_ prisoner at the instance of the Supreme Council, and three days after- 
* wards was shipped on board an Indiaman.’ ‘Without’a-single wordo 
` , of explanation and without having any opportunity granted him of: 
. hearing’ or rebutting any charge brought against him he was-de- 
. ported to England ; the whole of his’ property being ‘confiscated; 
| and himself beggared, William. Duane was not a manto be snuffed 
out by deportation, ` He settled-in Philadelphia -and--started and’ 
successfully conducted the Aurora, an’ American journal, which 
probably did more to foster‘ the bitter and’ uncompromising feeling 
of the American’ citizens against the old eountry_than_any other- 
public print then in existence. : i Pees 
John Silk Buckingham‘was a Cornishman ; and before entering 
_on his career as a Calcutta Editor, had passed through a variety 
of adventures which mark him as a man of indomitable will, í 
fertility sof resource and unusual mental activity. In 1813 Silk 
_ Buckingham traced, for the Pasha of Egypt; the old canal across’ 
-the Isthmus of Suez, and probably, had funds been forthcoming, 
would have made a navigable passage through the isthmus forty 
years earlier than the great Frenchman. For the same master ‘he. 
was commissioned to purchase ships and open up ‘trade between 
Egypt and India. This scheme also came,.to nothing. The- Bom- 
bay traders did not believe in Egyptian Pashas and their agents ; 


` and Buckingham’s attempts to trade without the sanction’ of the 


East India Company, procured his deportation from India. 
_ From Egypt he again started for India, dressed as a Tark 
and speaking Arabic, through Syria, Mesopotamia and Persia ; and 
in the year 1818, during the -Governor-Generalship of Lord 
Hastings, there appeared “ the ablest newspaper ever published in 
India.” That paper was the Caleutta Journal and its editor was 
John Silk Buckingham. With him were connected some .of the 
ablest men then in the service of India, amongst whom were Henry 
Merideth Parker, and Lawson. The Irish-American Duane had 
not spared Government officials ; but this roving Cornishman lash- 
ed them unmercifully. On one occasion, when a high official had his 
term of service extended, Buckingham'made the announcement to 
his readers in a circular bordered with black. He seized on the’ 
green coats worn by the Secretaries of Departments and daubed 
their wearers “ Gangrene of the State.” Thé notorious Adams, A 







the departure of Lord Hastings, passed a Regulation in the Apă 
1823, against the“ freedom-of unlicensed printing,” which pi] 
cally destroyed the freedom of the- Indian Press, Buckinghav_ 
_went on his own fearless way. The doos and pawky Minister of 
the Scotch Kirk, Dr. James Bryce, who came to India, the first 
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` Seottisli chaplain on the. Bengal Ecclesiastical Establishment; start- 
ed the John Bull, a thick and thir defender of all things Govern- 
mental, a Tory of the Tories, The Minister wrote occasional leaders, 
the Precenter diẹ the. printing and the Gavernment used it to hound 
down Silk Buckingham and stifle freedom of discussion. As. a 
reward for ‘his setvices, Dr. Bryce, was appointed ‘clerk.‘of- stas 
tionery, “Buckingham, in” 4 leader, poked fun at the clerical- 
editor, clerk of stationery and Missionary-of.the-Scotch Kirk to 
convert. the-heathen-lying’tn darkness, Adams-.swooped down on 
the Calcutta Journal, withdréw Buckingham’s license and, deport- 
ed him from India in the same bigh-handed -fasbion as Sir- John 
Shore had treated Duane.. Buckingham, like Duane, was not to be 
suppressed. ` On his- arrival in: “London, a subscription, to make _ 
good some of his large losses in Inidiaj was got up; he. lectured to - 
crowded audiences, vigorously condemning’ the monopoly of the 
East India Company, established the Oriental Herald, and for 
five years (1852-7) was member of Parliament for Sheffield. Some 
time before his death, in 1855, -he was im receipt of a pension from 
the Company. at : . , 2 
‘The Johit Bull first made its appearance’ as a daily paper 
in the June of 1821, under -the name of the John Bull in 
the Hast. -In-its introductory address it proclaimed itself “the 
supporter of Church aud King, the contemner of private seandal, 
the counterpoise of the."pernicious’ influence of other journals,” 
For several years after its first appearauce, it oceupied a conspic- 
uous place: in the regard of tlie large party who .were opposed 
tothe politics of Buckiggham ; and, being supported by the seeret 
influence of the leading officers of the Government of India, 
it, acquired a large circulation, The John’ Bull -maintained its 
influence by the .great. attention it paid’ te. its intelligence 
department. ` Being of course a semi-official journal, it could com- 
‘mand all the earliest news, and in this respect had no-rival, It 
continued its: advocacy of Tory and Anglo-Indian Conservative 
politics till 1829. In that year the Half-Batta question tested its 
allegiance to the army, and its subseription list: fell from 600 to 400. 
In 1830-31 it assailed the Trades Association, and its circulation 
fell rapidly to 100. Its supplies of intelligence fell off It was 
violently opposed to reform, which at that time was agitating 
Englishmen in all parts of the world, and it dragged on, the 
rgan of the clergy and the Tory party, till the Ist of May 1833, 
D- Dr. Bryce having returned to Britain the -previous year, 
Te changed hands, and, from violent Toryism, passed into an advoéate 
and defender of the Whigs. It supported colonization ‘as it was 
then called, that is, tlie throwing open of India to Englishmen 
irrespective of their connexion with the Hast India Company; and 
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it advocated the freedom of the Press. Stocqueler bought the Johr 
Bull, and in his hands*it bécame the Englishman, with Peter 
Grant, John Farley Leith, and Charles Thackeray, uncle of 
Charles Mackepeace Thackeray, the well known novelist, as meaner 
writers, It was atthe press of the Englishman that Macaulay se 
up the rough proofs of the famous essays, Clive, Warren Hastings, 
&e., which he sent home to Napier of the Edinburgh Review. 
Of the men connected With-tho Englishman since it came into 
the hands of Stocqueler, it may be sufficient tot mvention Robert 
‘Adair Macnaughten who died in 1842, Cobb Hurry of the Delhi” 
Gazetie, Brett and John O’Brien Saunders, senior. A few items 
regarding the John Bull of 1833 may be interesting, The then 
editor set down the circulation at 305, and of these 104 were 
civilians, ST military, 9 religious, 4] medical, and the remainder 
miscellaneous, of which 25 copies are put down under gratis, and 
exchange copies. The establishment of ‘the John Bull pub- 
lished also- the Bengal Sporting Magazine, the Oriental Observer 
and the Last India United Sérvice Journal. is 
_ On the decadence of Hickey’ Gazette the supreme Government 
established the India Gazette as early at least asthe year 1784, 
‘It was the medium of publishing all the advertisements issued 
under the authority of the Court of Directors,.and it maintained 
this monopoly up to 1833, if not later, The early files of the 
India Gazette, at all events till the paper passed ‘into the hands. 
of Dr. John Grant in 1822, contain the usual advertisements of 
the period, Government and General orders, shipping intelli» ` 
‘gence, ‘local news, the campaigns, repos of the Supreme Court, 
‘Criminal Sessions, correspondence, and extracts from English- 
‘newspapers and notices of new books. It was a weekly paper up 
“to 1822, when it was published’ twice’a week. The predecessor of 
Dr. John Grant in the editorial chair of .the India Guzette 
was Mr., afterwards Sir Herbert, Compton.. From the time when 
Dr. Grant became connected with the paper it entered on a wide 
sphere of usefulness and popularity, and vip to the March of 1829, 
when the order of the Court of Directors, prohibiting the ser- 
vants of the Company from having any connexion with the 
press, severed his connexion with the paper, it exereised con~ 
siderable influence. In politics it was a supporter of the Whigs, 
. with a tendency to Radicalism. In the January of 1830 
“it was published twice a week, and in November of 
‘same: year it was issued daily. -Its circulation in 1833 4__ 
568, of which 103 were civilians, 123 military, 40 muai 
‘ eal; 79, mercantile, 5 religious, 172 miscellaneous and 46 gratns- 
‘and exchange copies. Two-thirds of the cireulation was confined 
*to-the. Bengal Presidency aud one-third went into the interior. 
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Candour and fairness werè notable features in its editorials. It dis- 


- -eussed fully. the numerous questions relating to India “ undeterred 
by any fear of tbe displeasure of authority or any anxiety for 
tle applause. of the multitude.” -Its ‘sources of information, were 
Mumerous and its mechanical “ getting up” was equal to thie best 


known London newspapers of the day. The India Gazette estab- . 


lishment, besides publishing the daily and tri-weekly editions, also 
published an Annual, a Quarterly Register and Directory, a 
Monthly Journal. of local -évents of interest, a’weekly account 
of.the Catcutia Market, and a-catalogue of the sales of Tullock 
and Company, the Mackenzie Lyall of those days, which ap- 
peared four times a week, besides “job printing.” The monthly 
expense, including editing, reporting, office-rent, Superinten- 
‘dent’s services, readers,” compositors, pressmen and peons is 
set down at Rs. 3,341 or about Rs, 40,092 a year. Other 
charges including postage, English newspapers, printing materials 
hand paper brought the yearly cost up to Rs, 93,592. In those 


‘days 25 percent. on gross receipts was deducted for non-payment: 


of subscriptions and other: losses. - 


Fifty yeats ago the leading paper in Bengal was undoubtedly ` 


the Bengal Hurkaru. The-date of its origin is probably. not 
later than 1793, when it appeared as a weekly. On“the 29th 
of April 1819 it commenced its daily issue, a single royal quarto. 
sheet, which was at that time the most-that. would be got up 
daily at an Indian press, A second sheet was added, and in 
July 1821 a third and, instead of Bengal material, European royal 
paper was used, the first ever used by a Bengal newspaper., After 


‘Ist February it was printed on a large super royal folio sheet. 


“Up to 1818, when the: censorship established by Lord Wellesley 
was abolished, Imdian newspapers bore 2 family resemblance, and 


when they differed, it was in type and extracts rather than in: 


composition. The abolition of the censorship saw the rise 
of the Calcutta Journal. Under the auspices of Mr. Samuel 
Smith, who became proprietor in 1821, the Hurkaru became a 


power. While the John Bull and the Calcutta Journal -carried - 


on controversies in a style of journalism which has no counter- 
part now-a-days, unless in some obscure American political 
prints, the Hurkerù went.on consolidating its hold on the public ; 


and when the Scotsman in the East, which rose after the death - 
4f the Calcutta Journal in 1824, became extinct, the Hurkary È 


became the advoeate .of free discussion, and “ colonisation,” the 
education of natives and. other popular measures: It advocated 


the claims of the army and .the Medical Service when the Govern-. ` 


ment of Lord William Bentinck began the reduction ôf half. 


batta amd other allowances. Its independence of tone, the - 


ta 
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integrity of its ‘motives and the increasing desire. for news, raised 
the issue of the ‘Hurkaru, including its tri-weekly, the Chronicle, 
“to 934 subseribers, namely: .934 daily and 208  tri-weekly. 
Its subscribers were classed as follows:—Civil servants 136, 
military 308, legal 24,- clerical 3, medical .51, mercantile 
206, miscellaneous 154,- and gratis, and exchange copies 
52, The Hurkarw was thoroughly radical and adopted. the 
maxim of the “Benthamites,” as the Utilitarians were then . 
called, “the greatest happiness of the greatest. number.” 
Tts . editorial department was conducted with ability, ~its. 
sources of news extensive, and its “ gét up” not inferior to the Eng- 
lish papers of-the day. The establishment of the Hurkarw was the 
most extensive in Bengal. Besides the daily Hurkarw there was. 
produced at the same press the tri-weekly Chronicle, the Bengal 
Herald, and the Literary Gazette, weekly papers, the Quarterly 
Magazine and Review, the Bengal Annual, the Army List, 
an Annual Directory and Price Currents, Shipping Lists; Souvenirs, { 
Almanacs, and the usual job-work of a large press. Mr. Smith’ 
employed a staff of 166 persons, including compositors; pressmen, + 
peons and sircars at a monthly cost of Rs. 4,374, contributors and re- 
porters cost Res. .10;000 a year, paper of. all kinds cost Rs. 18,000 and 
office rent Rs. 5,160. The value-of the advertisments is set down at 
Rs. 18,000 a year; and the sale of the various publications issued 
from the Hurkaru press realised Rs. 20,000 a year, The Office of 
the Hurkaru wasin Hare Street, near the present abode of the Eng- 
lishman. The Hurkaru Library, which was open to the public and 
lighted with gas, was a valuable one. There are men still alive who 
remember the library and its courteous proprietor. 

The Calcutta Courier, up till the year 1831, bore the title of the” 
Calcutta Government Gazette and enjoyed the exclusive privilege of. 
publishing Government orders and notifications by authority. The 
appointment of editor was in the hands of the Military officers who 

‘regulated and managed the Military Orphan’Asylum ; and care was 
usually taken that the editorial chair should be filled by a man ‘of 
some literary attainments who would avoid political discussion and 
endeavour to amuse. The order of the Court of Directors prohi- 

‘biting their servants from connecting themselves with the press, 
placed the editorship of this journal, fifty years ago, in the hands 
‘of a Calcutta merchant. It was printed at the same press as’ 
the Government Oficial Gazette, and it thus had the advantage of 
reproducing every important official announcement and every itént 
of «Government news earlier than any of its contemporaries. The 
official advantage which it in this way enjoyed, and the Mili- 
tary patronage under which it was issued, made it a formidable 
rival to the other journals which had to depend for their existence 
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en private enterprise, unsupported by official astiatance. The. daily 
édition had a circulation of about 175..copies including exchange 
and gratis copies, and the half-weekly edition has been estimated 

@t 225 vumbers. The profits of the Courier went to aid in 
‘supporting the Military Orphan Asylum for boys and girls still 
in existence at Alipore. 

The Indian Register was a short lived attempt on the part of 
East ‘Indians to support a journal of theirown. Derozio’s attempt, 
the Lust Indium, to conduct a paper advocating the claims of the 

-comifiunity, acquired a considerable amount of success and 
popularity, but on his death, in the hands of Mr. King, his .execu- 
tor, it died of inanition. The Indian Register was started shortly 
“pefore the final appearance of the Hast Indian. It was issued 
thrice a week, and at one time had 200 subscribers. It had no 
special views on politics, a very large number of correspondents, 
* one-half only of whom write plain English,” -while the editors 
\were distinguished by negative rather than positive qualities, 
The Philanthy dpist was published’ on Thursday mornings at two 
“ gupees a month. It was devoted exclusively to the interests of 
Christianity and had 92 subscribers. Its existence seems to 
have been a short ène. - 

The Enquirer was published:. on Sunday mornings, edited by 
Krishna Mohun Banerjee. It was origivally the organ of the band 
of youug natives so powerfully influenced by H. L. “V. -Derozio and 
the English teaching of the Hindoo College. By the year 1833, how- 
ever, the Hngquirer was practically an organ of the Church of 
panaan: It distributed 100 copies gratis. 

~ Phe Reformer was also published on n Sunday mornings at the same 
Fries. The founder, proprietor and reported Editor was Prosonuo 
Coomar "Tagore. It discussed local politics, literature, religion, 
metaphysics, jurisprudence and political economy. Its subsoriberg 
list numbered 400,- and its pages may be regarded as a historical 
record of the progress of the Hindoos in their knowledge of English. 

The Gyananneshan had for its object the instruction of Hindoos 

_in the science of government and jurisprudence. It was printed 
in English and Bengaleé and circulated about 100 copies. It was 
edited by Russick Krishna Mullick, one of the most distinguished 
students of the Hindoo College, and Duckinarunjan Mookerjee. A 
note regarding Mullick may be found in the Calcutta, Review for 

*topril 1881, in the Article Henry Lewis Vivian Derazio, One of the 
most accomplished editors and contributors to the Gyananneshan 
was Ramgopal Ghose, a short-sketch of whose life is here appended. 

-Ram Gopal Ghose was born in the October of 1815, the son 
of Gobindo Chunder Ghose, a Mooktear of the: Rajah of. Cooch 
Behar, and an accountant, in a Calcutta mercantile house. He 
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received - his earliest education in English at the School of Mr.. 
Sherbourne an East Indian, who was amongst the earliest teachers 
of English to natives in Calcutta. Dwarkanath Tagore and other 
well known native gentlemen were also pupils of Sherbourne), 
At the age of nine he was sent to the Hindu College, where he’. 
was favourably noticed by David Hare, whose interest in all the 
lads, and anxiety for the success of the College was unremitting. 
Ram Gopal’s father avas subsequently unable to pay the fee 
of Rs, 5-5-3 a month for his schooling. David Hare bad young 
Ghose placed on the free list. At the age of fourteen he came under 
the influence of Derozio, and besides doing the work of his class, 
engaged in the extra studies which Derozio voluntarily directed. 
The best preparation for public life, however, which Ram Gopal ` 
received was in the Academic Society founded by Derozio. At the 
age of 17, on the recommendation of David Hare, he became assist- 
“ant banian to a Jewish merchant, named Joseph; but long after 
leaving the Hindu College he continued his studies, and for some 
years he took his seat in the first class on the Saturday forenoons 
and took part in the work of the class. In private study abd in 
intercourse with Derozio and his companions at the Academic and 
elsewhere, he broadened and deepened his knowledge and acquired 
a facility of expressing his views. He contributed a series of letters 
to the Gyananneshan, then edited by Russick Krishna Mullick, 
on the Inland Transit duties, which attracted the notice of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, and which aided considerably in effecting. 
their abolition. .On the death of the Gyananneshan he started 
the Bengal Spectator, which Peary Chand Mittra edited for 
some time. He also founded the Society for the acquisition of. 
general kuowledge,. in which Duckinarunjan Mookerjee and Tara 
Chand Chuckerbutty were active members, This afterwards 
became the Bengal British India Society. Mr. Kelsall joined Mr. 
Joseph in the business in which Ram Gopal was now a valuable 
and trusted assistant, and on Mr. Joseph retiring, the firm afterwards 
became Kelsall, Ghose & Co. He remained partner in the firm 
till the commercial crisis of 1847 was bridged over, and then retired 
from the business with two lakhs. Shortly after he was offered 
a judgeship in the Caleutta Small Cause Court, which he declined. 
He then began business on his own account, and the firm of 
R. Q. Ghose & Co. was one of the best known in its day, On the 
‘Bengal Indian Association ceasing to exist, he, in conjunction witha 
- others, founded the British Indian Association, which exists to~this 
day. He was appointed a member of the Council of Education, and 
took an active interest in many educational institutions in Calcutta, 
There-was scarcely a society of any eminence, social, political or 
literary, with which he was not associated, and he was appointed 
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to nearly every Government ‘Committee to conduct enquiries. - 
regarding évery subject of public importance. l 
In 1853 when the renewal of the Company’s . Chiiir was 
giing discussed in Parliament, Ram Gopal called a meeting at 
the Town Hall to advocate the admission of educated natives into 
the covenanted service. ‘The meeting was one of the largest 
that had ever been gathered in: Calcutta, and the speech which’ 
he made en the occasion was one of his greatest efforts. Some 
time afterwards, at the instance of the Government of Bengal, 
`- the Justices proposed removing the Burning Ghats from the 
position they had occupied. since the founding of Calcutta, to the 
banks of the Salt Lake or Tolly’s Nallah, Orthodox Hindus 
received the news of -this proposal with. consternation, and Ram 
Gopal, being appealed to by his céuntrymen, threw the whole 
‘weight of his influence against the proposal, and was able to 
defeat the Government. In grateful acknowledgment of his services, 
„the Hindus of Calcutta, after his death, -raised ¢ a suitable memorial 
of his worth, 

Ram Gopal Ghose, who began life a poor lad, whose father was 
unable to pay for his school fees, died leaving property amount- 
ing to tbree lakhs, A few days before his death “he cancelled all 
the debts which his friends owed him to the extent of Rs, 40,000. 
He made ample provision for his widow- and relatives, and be- 
queathed Rs. 20,000 to the District Charitable Society’ of Calcutta, 
and Rs. 40,000 to the Caleutta University.” 

The Samachar ‘Durpan wasa bi-weekly Journal published in 
English and Bengalee at the Mission Press of Serampore. The 
p.Durpan was a “ ‘diligent chronicle of news interesting to the 
gene: 

- The following extract from a letter to the lndia- Cacelta of 
April 5th, 1830, will give a good idea of the spirit of the native. 
newspapers of fifty years ago, At any rate itis the view. of à 
contemporary. 4 
. The whiter says:—“ The end and aim of all periodical writers 
should be to reform the manners and customs of their countrymen, 
and to recommend the Government to adopt such measures as 
may eventually conduce to the’ public welfaré, With regard to 
these points, however, we are sorry to say, the native editors are 
quite mistaken, They think they have done their duty if they 

agan fill their papers with the recital of somė _pleasant stories,“ or - 
of some news that is already in the mouth of eveiy individual. 
Nay, they think it beyond their business to interfere with matters 
that concern the welfare-of the community; and if they do 
sometimes énter into such discussions, we are generally sure to find 
them advocating the .worst side: Tn making this ‘remark we ‘do, 
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not. mean to include all the native papers ; on the contrary, we are 
glad to say, that some of. them give us as enlightened and liberal 
sentiments as can elsewhere be found. It will be proper, therefore, 
to give a separate account of each of these papers, pointing out. 
their merits and defects. a 

The Samachar Chundrika is considered by the natives as 
the first standard of prose writing, and the best paper which we 
at present have. But of this, we believe, our readers may doubt, 
when they are made acquainted with its character. We cannot, 
however, blame the ignorant Hindoos for setting so high a value on 
this paper; since their passions are nowhere else flattered in so 
servile a manner. It is an odd characteristic of this paper to flatter 
and slander in one breath. While on‘ the one hand, it panders to 
the passions of the wealthy Hindoos to gain their favour, it abuses, 
on the other, men of the most profound learning and morality, 
merely because these men do not agree with it in some abstract / 
points of religion, The editor of this } paper thinks he writes accord- | 
ing to the spirit of the Spectator; but he may rest satisfied, abuse 
was never the language of that inimitable paper. We may also i in- 
form him, that his slander against persons of the first character is 
not construed by the intelligent into wit and satire; on the con- 
trary it raises the disgust and contempt of every man of, liberal 
principles. .We recommend him to abandon the supposition 
that abuse is argument. 

Of the periodical named the “ Teemeer Nausuck” (the destroyer 
of darkness), we have very little to say. “It is a’servile imitation 
of the spirit of the Chundrika, and, therefore, contains gross and 
absurd writing, What else can be expected from the disciple of such 
a master ? It is said to be written in a neat style, We may observe 
that it has taken a very high name beneath which to shelter itself, 
but that it by no means deserves the designation it has adopted. 

The Samachar Durpan is an excellent paper, making its 
appearance every Saturday. It gives us, in the first and third 
columns, original articles in Bengallee, and in those next to them, 
translations of those articles in “English, We cannot refrain from 
observing that the Samachar Durpan is not written in pure 
Bengallee, frequently containing English sentences dressed up in 
Bengallee words. In fact, we cannot deny that it is written in 
what is usually denominated Serampore Bengallee. It would be 
desirable that the editor should submit the Bengallee part of wee 
labours to a learned pundit before he sends it to the press. VW 

“may, however, add that we have no objection to his Serampors 
Bengallee, provided his sentiments are liberal. 

Of the Bungo Doot we cannot but speak in high terms. The 

style in which it is written is correct, classical and elegant, and it 
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professes liberality of opinion. But the journal that principally 
attracts our attention is the Sumbad Cowmoody, a newspaper 
which we firmly believe may stand in competition with 
many of the English papers of the present day. The senti- 

“ments it inculeates, we are sure, will astonish many Euro- 
peans, who but twenty years ago thought the minds of the 
Hindoos unsusceptible of improvement or of cultivation, Like 
all earthly works, however, the Sumbad Cowmoody is not 
void of faults. While it rouses its countrymen from their lethargy 
to look upon their deplorable state, it is led sometimes to -defame 
the writers of the Chundrika, This is indéed below the dignity 
of such a paper. It would-be more becoming to convince oppo-. 
nents by arguments, and if-it-fails, to remain silent. 

It would be umpardonahle in us not to notice a periodical that 
has but lately been published. We allude to the Surbo-tutto- 
Dypica. ey vente 

All these native papers deal in the marvellous, There is nota 
month passes but we see them bringing to light wonderful stories 
of children one day old walking about, and of a woman who bore 
a monkey ; and these, we are sorry to add, our countrymen are ever 
ready to believe. We suggest to the editors of these papers not 
to continue imposmg such ridiculous tales on the credulous and 
ignorant Hindoos. We should have them discuss. political ques- 
tions and all others involving the happiness of the community. 
That the natives are susceptible of every degree of improvement is 

a fact which we have the pleasing satisfaction every day to witness. 
The editors should, therefore, ever make it their object not to let 
a single subject pass unnoticed by which they may attempt a re- 

“Formation in the customs and morals of their countrymen.” 

The Culcutta Literary Gazette was published on. Sundays, 
the annual subscription to it being sixteen rupees. It was con- 
ducted by Mr. David Lester Richardson with great ability. 

The Oriental Observer came out on Saturday evenings, and 
the annual subseription was twenty-four rupees a year. It was 
à compound of the Literary Gazette and the Bengal Herald, 
and published at the John Bull Press. English and local ex- 
tracts, an occasional editorial, and a summary of the week was the 
circle within which it restricted itself. It was to the pages of this 
weekly that Miss Emma Roberts’ contributed original papers 

and verses of considerable merit. She appears to have left India 
before 1832. The Oriental Observer was.then conducted. for 
the benefit of the widow of Mr. Pritchard, up to his death... 
printer of the John Bull. p 2 

The Sporting Magazine, “India’s only sporting paper” fifty 
years ago, was conducted by the editor of the John Bull, and 
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issued once a-month for sixteen rupees a year. It. was “the most 
popular periodical ever issued from the Caleutta Press, although 
its subscribers never numbered more than 300.” Of the Sporting 
Magazine, it was said, “No tiger dies, but his fall is here reg- 
istered. No boar is speared, but the event is here detailed —, 
no jackal yields his brush, but MAGA screams the Tally ho!” ; 
` The Calcutta Monthly Journal was a collection of the best arti- 
. cles which appeared in the India Gazette and was published at that 
office. l i 
The Christian Intelligencer and the Christian Observer were, 
the first the organs of the Church of. England, the latter the organ 
of Alexander Duff and the dissenters, Hach copy cost twelve 
annas, and it was distributed freely among the poorer classes of 
Europeans and Eurasians, . 
> The Journal of the Asiatice Society had its origin in a publi- 
cation called The Gleanings in Science, and was enlarged so 4 
as to embrace the proceedings of the Society. se Mi 
The East India United Service Journal was, at the time’ 
we are writing of, the property of the editor of the John Bull. 
' It was issued every alternate month for eight rupees a year, 
two rupees a number. It was exclusively intended for the mem- 
bers’ of the Military. profession. Its first number appeared 
in 1883, ; f 
- The Quaterly Magazine and Review had a sale of about 200 
copies and was inferior in many respects to the British Quarterlies. 
Fifty years ago, then, Caleutta had four daily papers, namely, 
the Hurkaru ‘and Chronicle, the India Gazette, the Calcutta 
Courier and the John Bull, with an estimated total subscription 
list of 1,580. The first three, issued thrice a week editions. 
There were seven weekly papers, namely, the Bengal Herald, the 
Philanthropist, the Enquirer, the Reformer the Gyananneshan, 
the Calcutta Literary Gazette and the Oriental Observer: four 
tri-weekly, the Indian Register, and the tri-weekly edition of the 
Hurkaru, the India Gazette and the Courier: two monthly, the 
Sporting Magazine, and thé Calcutta Monthly Journal, and 
if the Christian Intelligencer and the Christian Observer be 
included, then the number of monthly publications amounted to 
four, The Quarterly Magazine and Review, the Journal of 
the Asiatie Society were the two Quarterlies. The Hast Indian 
Service Journal appeared every second month and the Bengal: 
Annual once a year. The total circulation of all the Joumal 
énumerated was reċköned by the editor of the John Bull to 
be not less than 9,053. ; : 
T Fifty years ago the Press of Calcùttaçin the number and fre- 
quency of its publications, not only was the first in India, but in 
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the British dominions it ranked second in importance to London. 
While Calcutta ceuld boast of such a variety and number 
of periodicals, Madras had three papers published thrice a 
wéek, the Government Gazette, The Courier and the Madras 
agette, In Madras the press censorship was rigorously en- 
forced. All attempts at independent expression of opinion regard- 
ing Government measures, either in India or England, were sup- 
pressed, and their place in the editorial columns supplied by 
stars. Laudation, however, might be copiously indulged in. 
Bombay had two Journals, the Courier, the official organ, and 
the Gazette. Sir John Malcolm allowed. ‘them to copy freely 
the bold articles of Calcutta papers, but if any Bombay editor 
ventured to express strong opinions of his own, he did so under 
the prospect of speedy banishment to England, 
Of all the Calcutta dailies the Hurkarw was the ablest, and 
bit continued its existence unbroken from 1793 up to 1866, un- 
der a long line of able editors, Sutherland, Kaye, D. L. Richardson, 
“Mr. McPherson, Dr. Moor, James Hutton, Henry Mead, and Alex- 
ander Forbes. The proprietors were Samuel Smith, Sims, Gor- 
don Stewart, Mr. Mendes and Mr. S. E. J. Clarke. In the year 1864 
Mr. S. E. J. Clarke became editor and proprietor, and conducted 
it till the coramercial crash of 1866, when twelve Calcutta 
banks failed, and a large section of the Calcutta- community - were 
ruined. In a single month the receipts of the Hurkaru fell from 
Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 2,000, Under this condition of affairs-Mr, Clarke 
found it im possible to go ons The Hurkaru, which had pre- 
viously absorbed the Jndia Gazette, became the property of a 
a_company, and appeared on the 80th December 1866, as the Indian 
Daily News. 
THOMAS EDWARDS. 


Art. IV..-RESULTS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION IN “Ne 
THE NORTH-WEST AND OUDH. a 


(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review” for April 1888.) 
No. Ii. 


HE object of this second article is to describe the results 
of the enquiries made in the autumn of 1882 at thirteen , 

selected village schools in the Lucknow district. The purpose for 
which these investigations were made was to discover as far as pos» 
sible what the actual effects of primary education have been in these 
thirteen schools, and thus to establish some grounds for inference 
as to what its probable effects have been throughout the North- 
West and Oudh generally. i 

To have called for statistics from the teachers themselves’ 
would have been an easier, but a Jess useful, task. The plan 
upon which I acted was to go myself * to the villages selected, 
and in each place to scrutinize the school records for the last 15 
years, to “examine the ex-students themselves one by one, and, 
whenever the necessity arose, to question the parents and other 
inhabitants. It took about three days to examine each school 
and village after this fashion. When all the particulars for which 
I was in search had been collected, the task of comparing, 
generalizing, and arranging them in proper form was one of no 
little drudgery and labour ; for they comprised the individual 
history of over three thousand ex-students. I mention this fact 
with a view to shewing that the results, which I am about to ex- 
hibit, are as accurate and exhaustive as I could make them. 

To those, who have not gone through a similar experience, 
it would be difficult to realize how much caution and patience 
are required for getting at the exact truth in an Indian village. 
When you ask a man a question, the first kind of answer that 
he gives you is to say the first thing that comés into his head, 
without taking the trouble to think or weigh his words. After- 
wards, when he sees that you are in earnest, his plan is to guess 
at the motive which he supposes you to have in view, and shape 
his answer accordingly, taking care to say what he thinks will’ 
please you best or appear most creditable to himself. At lasi 
when it has fully dawned upon his mind that there is moret- 





* I must, however, once for all Schools in the Lucknow District, both 
acknowledge in this place the very in collecting the facts and in compil- 
great assistance afforded me by M. ing them after they were collected. 
` Ambika Prosad, the Dy. Inspector of 
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be gained’ by -stating the facts than by concealing them, he 
begins to weigh his words more carefully and describe things 
as they“ are. For example, many of the ex-students, on being 
-asked -whether they used the Nagri or the Kaithi character in 
‘their private accounts, declared that they invariably wrote Nagri, 
‘when an inspectien of their books showed that they invariably wrote 
Kaithi or Mahajani, *. This they then frankly admitted to be the 
case, but without betraying the slightest sense of shame.at having 
stultified their previous statement. Many others declared that 
they could still read and write fluently, when upon examination 
it was proved that they could do neither. From the vagueness, 
inaccuracy, and sometimes intentional untruthfulness of the answers 
given, it would appear that the education imparted‘in boyhood had 
not had much effect in strengthening their regard for truth. It would 
not be reasonable, however, to expect that a meagre intellectual train- 
ing can produce such an effect anywhere, unless it is accompanied 
with parental discipline and enforced by social penalties, 

Tt will be best to begin with describing the locality of the villages 
at which these invéstigations were made. Of Europe it has been 
said that all roads lead to Rome, Of Oudh it may be said that’ 
all: roads (south of the Gogra) lead to Lucknow. From this 
city, as from a centre, 5 great lines of communication radiate 
to the different parts of the-Oudh province. One, due east; leads 

. to Fyzabad, (the first capital’ of the Jate kingdom of Otidh, and - 
now the head-quarters of the north-east Division) and passes three 
important towns on the way, (Nawabganj, Daryabad, and Radauli), 
besides many villages, There is not only a railway uniting 

» these places, but a metalled road, which is largely used for local 
traffic, and runs nearly parallel-:to the line of rail, The next 
great thoroughfare goes towards the south-east, and leads at 
last to Sultanpur, after passing many villages and towns on the 
way. The third goes due south and leads at .last-to Rae Bareli, 
the head-quarters of the south-east Division. Mail carts pass daily 
between Lucknow and Rae Bareli .on this metalled and much 








* The only Hindi character which’ 
js allowed to be taught in the Govern- 
ment schools of the North-West, and the 
only one which is eacouraged in Oudh, 
is Nagri; but the character which the 
people themselves use is Kaithi, or 

which is the same thing in a less legi 
bfe form) Mahajani.. Almost all the 
ex-students declared that since leaving 
school they had been using Nagri, think- 

. ing that I should be vexed on finding 
that they had neglected the instruction 
imparted to them at school, or that 
such neglect would not seem creditable 


to themselves. As soon as they perceiv- 
ed that they had nothing to fear, and 
that, if they spoke the truth, no evil- 
consequences would ensue, they ad- 
mitted that they used only Kaithi or 
Mahajani, and voluntarily brought 
me their shop books and private 
accounts for inspection. If I had been 
content with the first.answer that 
they gave me, and had taken no trouble 


to enquire further, I should have 


carried away a totally false impression 
of the real facts of the case, 
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frequented ‘oad. ‘The fourth goes south-west towards Unao 
and Cawnpore. Many villages and small towns lie in the way; 


and these are connected not only by a line of rail, but by 


a me- 


talled road, thé first, and in fact the only metalled road which. 
the Tate kings of Oudh caused to be made while their dominion 
lasted. The fifth and last goes due north towards Sitapur, the 
head-quarters of the north-west Division, and thence to Shábjáhán- 
ptr in the North-Western Provinces, where it meets the line of 
rail, ‘Thus all districts and divisions of the Oudh province, 
(except the two districts north of the Gogra), are ‘connected 
with their capital, Lucknow, by means of roads, railways, or both. 
The programme which I followed was to draw a circle as it. 
were round this central city, cutting the five great thoroughfares 
just described at a distance of about 20 miles from the capital, and 
within that area to examine the ex-students of those primary schools, 
which were the oldest and best established, and whieh might there- 
fore be taken as favourable types of primary schools in general. I 
know of no area of the same size in any other part of ‘the North- 
West or Oudh, which would appear to offer a more promising 


field for sowing the seeds of ‘elementary knowledge. 


In ‘the 


thirteen villages selected. for investigation, (the names of which 
' are given below, * ) all-castes, classes, and interests are represented 


in adequate proportions. 


Here are post-offices, police-stations, 


Taluqdari. mansions, tradesmen’s stalls, agricultural bazars, and 


artizans’ „workshops. 


(= 


The schools established here are among 


the oldest and best of their kind in Oudh. Three of them, (Mahona, 
Mohanlalganj, and Amethi), have, during the greater part of their 


careeř, been something 


more than mere village schools’; for they 


d 
Fj 


have at different times had classes learning up to what is called ` 
the middle standard, that is, a standard higher by one or two years 


. than that laid down for 


the primary curriculum, 


Within 


the whole of this area there has been no competition at any: 
time with Anglo-vernacular schools ; and thus vernacular schools 
have here had the whole field to themselves. 





$ The names are as follows :—(e) 
On the Fyzabad road, Chinhat, 
which has a post-office and a small 
police force ; Ujariaon, which is an old 
Mahamedan settlement; Juggaur, 
which has a railway station; (b) On 
the Cawnpore road, Amousi, which is 
near a railway station, and is inhabit- 
ed by many Brahmin and Chattri 
families ; (e) On the Sultanpur road, 
Bakás ; Goshayengunj, which, out of 
Lucknow, is the largest trade centre in 
the district; Amethi, where two 


_Taluqdars reside, and where Bandagi 


Mir, the tutor of Aurangzib, was born 
and buried; Salempore, where a 
Taluqdar resides ; (d) Etaunja, where 


there is a Talugdar and a large ; 
Brahmin population ; Mahona, which »i 


is ‘an old seat of learning like Amé- 
thi; (e) On the Rai Bareli road, 
Kalli Pascham ; Mohanlalgunj, the 
head-quarters of the Tahsil and the 
residence of a Taluqdar; Mow, 
where there is a weekly bazar. 
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' The total number of ex-students whose names are borne on the 
` books of the thirteen schools examined, amounts to 3,327. - But 303 
of the names could*not be identified after the most careful search, 
aud were therefore set down as fictitious. Respecting the fictitious 
wstudents some explanation will be given presently. When these 
are deducted, the total number of genuine ex-studenis whose case 
we have to consider and describe comes to 3,024. : 
In making these investigations there were. three great 
questions which I proposed to myself to answer :=(1) What are 
` the castes, Hindu and-Mahomedan, by which the - schools have 
been attended? (2) What are the occupations, agricultural or 
otherwise, which the students have followed, or have desired 
to follow, after leaving school 2 (3) What amount of 
knowledge have they retained since leaving school, or in other 
words, of what use has education been to them in the work of life ? 


Sec, IT :—Castes attending village schools. 


The answer to the first of the three questions just noted is sum- 
med up in tabular form in the statement given in the next page. 
The reader is requested, however, to attend to the top-headings 
only and not to the side-headings + - for- the former describe the 
castes of the students, while the latter relate -to. thelr occupations, 
which is an entirely distinet question. For the présent we are 
concerned only with the question of caste :— o 
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The top-headings to this statement are based upon the great 
caste divisions, of which the native population of Upper India 
consists, and which have prevailed for many centuries past in these 
provinces. The first heading applies to high caste Mahomedans, 

“pihat is, to Mahomedans of the Syud, Mogul, Pathan, or Shaik 
clans, and to those Mahomedan clans who have been converted 
to the creed of. Islam from the high caste Hindus.* The second 
heading applies to Brahmins or men of the priestly caste; the 
third to Chattris er men of the warrior and landlord caste ; and 
the fourth to Kayasths or men of the writing and literary caste. 
Among these, as I need scarcely add, no Mahomedans are to be 
found. All the remaining headings apply to castes, in which 
Hindus and Mahomecdans are mixed, though Hindus greatly 
preponderate. The fifth and sixth headings relate to the trading 
castes, amongst whom Banyas (with Katris) are set apart in the 
fifth column as bemg a large and influential caste by themselves, 

à while the: less important trading castes, (Halwais, Bhunjas, 

\Kalwars, Tamolis, &c.), are placed collectively in the sixth column. 
The seventh and eighth headings describe the artizan castes. It was 
found convenient to distribute these under two distinct sub-heads,— 
the metal workers under one and the non-metal workers under the 
other, The former (consisting of Sumars, Lohars, Thateras, 
&c.) stand decidedly higher in the social scale than tH6 latter 
who consist chiefly of Kumhars (potters), Telis. (oil pressers). Koris 
(weavers), Chamárs (fanners), &c., and whose status in the eyes 
of Hindus is very low. The ninth beading describes the great 
cultivating castes, (Muraos, Kacchis, Kurmis, Lodhas, Malis, &c.), 
of whom the four first are engaged in tilling fields, and the 

\Jast in tilling gardens. Amongst these, Mahomedans are seldom, 
if ever, found. The tenth heading relates to the great pastoral 
castes or tribes,—Ahirs, Gareriyas, Gaddis, Goshis, Gujars, Jats, 
&c. Under this heading the Goshis are all Mahomedans, (the 
Goshi caste being the Mahomedan counterpart of the Hindu 
Gaddi), and there are a few Mahomedans among the Gujars and Jats, 
The eleventh heading relates to those castes which are engaged in 
domestic service or in the practice of the corresponding professions, 
These.are chiefly Nais (or barber-surgeons), Darzis (tailors and 
“ress-makers), Kahars (water-meu, palankin-bearers, and general 
.ouse-servants), and Dhobis (or washermen). Amongst all of 


* The distinction kere drawn between Mohamedans of high caste (namely, 

e of the great Mohamedan clans, and those who. have been convert- 

d from high caste Hindus), and Mohamedans of lew easte, (namely, those 

rho have been converted from the low and mixed caste of Hindus), tis 

bserved by Mr. Williams in the Oudh Census of 1869, See Vol. II, 
«able IV, pp. 2, 3. ' 
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these, under the same or different names, Mahomedans are to 
be found, asd in numbers more equally matched with 
Hindus than in the case of the preceding castes. The 
‘thirteenth and last heading comprises an` unclassified resi- 
duum of miscellaneous castes, none of whom were considered 
of sufficient importance individually to require a column to 
themselves. These are chiefly the Bh&ts or minstrel caste, the 
Goshdyens or so-called hermit caste, the Pásis or caste of pig rear- 
ers and watchmen, the Kasais or butcher caste, the Maba 
. Br&hmans or caste of funeral priests, the Baris or caste of leaf- 
plate-makers, the Luniyas, once the salt-making, but now the 
road-making and navvy caste, and many more. Among’ the 
minstrels one, and among the butchers several, Mahomedans 
were found. Al] the rest are Hindus. 

Out of the 3,024 ex-students, whose case we are considering, the 
total number of Hindus of all castes is 2,822, and of Mahomedans 7 
of all castes 702. Now, according to the Oudh census of 1869,f 
the total male population of Hindus at the thirteen villages desv 
cribed was 14,852 ; and the total male population of Mahomedans 
was 4,152. On comparing the proportions, we find that the 
percentage of Hindu ex-students to the total Hindu male popu- 
lation’ at the said villages is 15°76, and the percentage of 
Mahomedan ex-students to the Mahomedan.male population is 1691. 
This proves that Mahomedans as a whole are as much, if not more, 
ready to attend Government Vernacular schools than Hindus are. 
It has been more than once demonstrated by myself on - previous 
occasions, that the same fact holds good in English schools also. 
‘The report.on the last census of the North-West and Oudh (com- 
piled by Mr. White, ©. S., and published in 1882), contains, 
the following remark, p. 92:—“ There are 2,644,135 Hindu boys’ 
~ between the ages of 5’ and 10, of whom 232,055 or 87 per- 
“cent are learning to read and write. Among the Mahomedans 
“there are 410,946 boys in this age group, and of these the 
“57,850 returned as scholars are in the proportion of 141 
“per cent. Thus the Mahomedans have a larger proportion of 
“thelr boys under instruction than the Hindus.” There seems 
- to be no need, then, (as has been so often asserted) of special 
provision for the education of Mahomedans in these provinces. 

An examination of the totals at the foot of the above state- 
ment will shew in what proportions the - different castes are | 
represented at our primary vernacular schools. Out of “7 
8,024 ex-students, high caste Mahomedans contribute 687, B4 
mins 668, Chattris 248, Kayasths 461, Banyas (with Katris Wa 
however, are very few in number) 263, the other trading castes ~- 
198, the metal-working artizan castes 92, the non-metal workers 
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134, the cultivating castes 115, the pastoral castes 56, the 
serving or professional castes 70, and the remaining castes (not 
included in the. above) 82. Now if we calculate the proportions . 

Kich these several items bear, to the total number of ex- 
‘students, and if we exhibit in a parallel eolumn the proportions 
which these several castes bear to the total population of Oudh, * 
the result is as follows :— : 





Percentage to total Percentage to total 
number of ox-stu- `a population of 
: dents, - ' Oudh, 
High caste Mahommedans 21:1 woe 40 
Brahmins... eee 221 tae 125 
‘Chattris eee we 153 . 59 
Kayasths ... we 82 ` 1'3 
Katris and Banyas oe 87 tee 2:3 
Other trading castes =... 65 aes 3°8 
À g g { Metal workers .. 30 aes r9 
Qe A 
\ 48 Toni workers 4'4 oe 19° 
Cultivating castes ae 39 ie 14°2 
Pastoral castes 18 o* 13-4 
Serving and Professional castes 2'3 one 73 
Castes not included in the 
above ene es 2:7 eas 139 = 
100 100 ; 














The first conclusion to be drawn from an examination of «the 
above figures is, that the bulk of the school-goers are of the 
high castes, while the bulk of the population are of the low and 
inferior castes. Thus, high caste Mahomedans constitute only 
.“&per cent. of the total population of Onudb, but contribute 21 
per cent. of the school-goers. Brahmins constitute only 12 
per cent. of the total population of Oudh, but contribute 22 per 
cent. of the school-goers. Chattris constitute only 5 per cent. 
of the total population, but contribute 15 per cent. of the school- 
goers. Kayasths make up only 1:3 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, but contribute 8'7 per cent. of the school-goers. Banyas 
make up 2'3 per cent. of the population, but contribute 8°7 per 
cent. of the school-goers. Traders of other castes make up 8'8 
per cent. of. the population, but contribute 6'5 per cent. of the 


t for 1869, in Vol. II. Table 
pp. 1—7. His enumeration of 
castes is much more elaborate than 
that given by myself. But I have 
carefully greuped every caste. men- 


x The population of Oudh caste- 
i given in Mr. William’s Census 


tioned by Mr. Williams under one 
or other of the 12 fundamental divi- 
sions selected by myself; and his 
enumeration is so clear and explicit, 
that I ‘felt no doubt whatever as to’ 
the division or group to which ‘each 


‘of the castes should belong. 
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school-goers. If we take these 6 caste-divisions together, we 
find that they constitute collectively’ only 80 per cent. of the 
~ total population, but contribute no less than 82 percent. of the 
school-goers. On the other hand, if we take the 6 last and -re- 
maining caste-divisions together, it will be seen that they cont 
stitute collectively no less than 70 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation, but contribute only. 18 per cent. of the school-goers. 

Now there are three ways in which this marked disproportion 
might be accounted for. It might be supposed, firstly, that. 
Jow caste boys do not attend our schools, because the high castes 
will not allow them to sit in the same class with themselves. 
Or it might be maintained, secondly, that the upper castes 
attend out schools, because education in some form or other 
has always been traditional within their ranks, and that the inferior 
castes stand aloof, because they have -been illiterate from the 
beginning of their existence, and have no ambition to be anything 
better. Or it might be urged, thirdly, that, as education is 
incompatible with extreme poverty, and as almost all the wealth 
of the country is concentrated in the hands of the upper castes, 
the inferior castes are too ill-fed, too severely pressed for the bare 
necessaries of life, to be able to give a thought for any higher 
aim. 

There seems to be much less truth in the first of these sup- 
positions than in either of the other. two, though this is the 
explanation which has not unfrequently been given. In fact, 
it appears to me, that there is scarcely any truth in it at all. 
If the reader will again refer to the tabular statement shown | 
above, he will observe that among the 134 ex-students in columng 
eight, who come under the heading of artizan castes, non-metalli€, 
there are some who rank almost or quite as low as Pasis ; such, for: 
example, are Kumhars or potters, Telis or oil-pressers, Chamárs or 
hide-workers, and Koris or weavers, Yet, when we compare these 
non-metal-workers shown in column eight with the metal-workers 
shown in column seven, we find that the former exceed the latter 
by 42, in spite of the fact that they stand very much lower 
in the social scale. Among the serving and professional castes 
in column 1J, there is not only the respected Nái or barber- 
surgeon, but the impure and despised Dhobi or. washerman, 
who ranks not less low than the castes already named. . Among 
the miscellaneous castes, (see column 12,) we have not c~'~ 
the respected Bhát or minstrel, and the Goshayen or ra 
but the Pási or pig-rearer, whose diet is swine’s flesh, is abh 
by all consistent Hindus, the Kaséi or butcher, whose trade iu 
beef involves the slaughter of the sacred cow, and the Maha 
Brahman or funeral priest, the degenerate and despised descendant 
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of the highest caste in India, whose very touch is consi- 
dered a pollution, Lower still than any caste that has been 
named, a Dóm was found in one school, sitting a little by him- 
self, but present nevertheless,—the caste of scavengers and 
7 corpse-burners, the very lowest óf the Hindu castes, “the most 
“degraded of mortals, contemned even by the contemptible.” 
Now the very low castes contribute (roughly speaking) 5 per 
cent. -of the 3,024 ex-students, whose names were verified . on 
the rolls, and the castes of a rank between the very low and 
the upper contribute about 15 per cent., ‘while the upper castes 
contribute about 80 per cent. If the upper castes had wished 
to exclude the lower or the lowest ones, it would have been easy 
for this large majority of 80 per cent. to expel such a small 
minority as that of 15 or 5 per cent, and thus keep the whole 
of the field to themselves. At indigenous schools, that is, at 
schools raised and maintained on a purely private and purely 
native basis, the case would be; and in fact is, altogether differ- 
ent, Into these sehools low caste pupils are not admitted, (ex- 
cept occasionally into the Kaithi schools,) and do not expect to 
to be. Butat Government or public schools the equality of all 
castes amd classes is recognized, much to the.same extent that 
it isin railway carriages or in the public courts. The. natives 
of India, so far as I am able to interpret their sentiments, are 
impressed with the idea, that all castes and classes are regarded 
ds equal in the eyes of the British Government, and must there- 
fore be so treated by themselves at Government schools: The 
prevalence of this conviction has given to our primary schools 
; a democratic and levelling character, such as is not to be found 
^im England: for I have never yet heard of the son of.a squire 
- taking his seat.in the same class or school with the sons of a 
graverdigger, scavenger,$ chimney-sweeper, or butcher. Yet this 
is a thing of common occurrence in the Government Primary 
. Schools of Upper India. 

There seems te be much truth, however, in the other two 
suppositions alluded to above. It is a fact that education, in some 
form or other, has always been more or less traditional among the up- 
per castes, and ignorance among the inferior ones.’ It is also a fact 
that the upper castes alone, and these not by any means univer- ' 
sally, possess that degree of material comfort and prosperity with- 

agut which no demand for education, even of the rudest kind, can 
exist. Either of these facts would alone suffice to account for the 
disproportion between population and attendance on the part of 
~ the upper and the inferior castes respectively. But in this part of 
India the two facts generally run in parallel lines; and thus the 
result is the more assured. 
il 
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To India, education, (that is vernaculareducation as distinct from 
English), is invariably sought for from one or other of the two 
following motives ;—either because it is necessary to the practice . 
-of that calling to which a youth is attached by caste “or 


and practice of the religion to which‘he was. born. In all .coun-. | 
‘tries these two motives,—wordliness and -piety,—are prominent 
‘among others more or less ‘powerful. Jn this part of India 
they are, I am persuaded, the only two motives that exist;.and I 
‘feel sure that the problem of vernacular education would be better 
understood, if this fact were recognized. ‘The only Hindu castes, 
then, who value education in seme form or other, are Banyas (in- 
cluding Katris and a few other trading castes), Brahmins, Kayasths, 
and, to a less extent, Chattris, or the landlord-class. Baniyas 
and Katris value it, because, without being able to write and count, 
they could not carry on their business as traders, bankers, and 
money lenders. Brahmans value it, because, without studying their 
particular books, they cannot-exercise the functions of family priest, 
reciter of Purdnas, or astrologer, Kayasths value it, because the 
hereditary tradition of. this-caste is to abjure manual labour and to 
‘earn their livelihood as writers, village accountants, pleaders, 
agents, -estate-managers, ‘&c, ‘Chattris value it (but toa less 
general extent than any of the preceding), because it helps them 
in the management of -their estates, if they happen to be land- 
lords, and because they are glad to read the. Ramdéyana at their 
*houses, if they happen'to have the leisure and taste for such re- 
creations, To these we might add a few of the more prosperous 


od 


the traditions of his caste, or because itis necessary to the study. 


members of the higher artizan castes, that is, Sunérs and Thate- @ 


‘ras, who, like Baniyas, keep shop-accounts, or, like Chattris, might”. 
have some taste for reading religious books at home. We might 
also add the small and decayed caste of Bhats. or bards, who, 
though they have fallen irreparably from the high and honored 
estate they once held in the courts of Chattri princes, still look 
to education with the lingeriug liope of -recovering through its 
means the privileges which they have long since lost. Thus 
much forthe Hindus. Ameng the Mahomedan community the 
‘demand for education is more general than among the Hindus, 
owing to the fact that their religion coutains no privileged priest-. 
ly caste like Brahmans, and is not less democratic in this respect 


than Christianity. But even amongst Mahomedans the demand í . 
y 


for education is chiefly felt among that class of men who are. 

profession Moharrirs, Hakims, Moulvies, or religious teachers, or 
aspire to. become so. Thus, in every instance that can be named, 
whether we look to Hindus or Mahomedans, the incentives to 
education are to be found either in the demands of religion 
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or in the demand of some secular calling, to the practice of 
which instruction in some form or other is indispensable -and it is 
only those castes or classes, upon whom one or both of these mo- 
tives-operate, that attach any. value at all to education.. The said 
eastes and classes had. established schools of their own several 
centuries before the Government came into the field as an educa- 
ting agency. These are the indigenous schools. Baniyas, Katris, 
and Kayasths-of a certain elass, had established: their Kaithi and 
Mahajani.schools;.aud from the curriculum of these schools every 
study that i not direetly conducive to the purposes of trade and 
account-keeping, is carefully: excluded. Kayasths of another class, 
and the Mahomedans, to whose fortunes they had linked their 
own, had established their Maktabs or Persian schools; and the 
managers of these schools are not less careful to exclude all 
irrelevant matter than are those of the Kaithi schools.. Mahome- 
dans of the specially religious class had established their Quréni 
Nechapla, Brahmins had established ther pátshálás, in which 
Sanskrit is wot merely the chief but the exclusive study. The 
more prosperous Chattris had entertained private tutors to teach 
their sons the Raméyana. The Government schools have 
not succeeded (except toa very small degree) in reaching any 
castes or classes-but those for whom, and by whom, these indi- 
genous schools had been brought into existence several centuries 
before. This has been: clearly proved by the statistics shewn 
above, The castes and classes named are the only portion of the 
Indian: population, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, whose attach- 
ment to education is genuine and sincere; and’ even these. 
castes and classes usually prefer the indigenous curriculum, with its 
exclusive studies and simple appliances, to that prevailing at 
Government schools, but generally accept the latter as an alternative 
to the former, because the Government schools cost them little or 
nothing in comparison with the expense of paying for their 
own teachers, and bear the prestige of the Government name,—to 
which name a.mysterions importance is attached, which no one 
would be able to: define, if he were asked. All the other castes and 
classes attend the Government schools either by compulsion or 
by an illusion. Sometimes they are compelled to attend by 
the landlords or other men of influence in the village, or by the 
nearest local official, or by the schoolmaster himself; all of whom 
and especially the one last named) are interested in securing an. 
attendance sufficient to justify the cost. Sometimes they attend: 
of their own accord in the vague hope that after leaving the 
Government school they may, by some lucky stroké of fortune, 
obtain a Government appointment. Were it not for thé pressure 
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exercised by neighbours, local officials, and teachers, and for 
the illusory notion spontaneously entertained by the students 
themselves,—a notion of which every one concerned takes 
good care not to undeceive them—lI believe that all the low, 
and inferior castes would stand as much aloof from the 
Government schools as they do and always have done from the 
indigenous ones. Their attachment to our schools, if it can be 
called by such a name, is neither sincere nor deep-seated, and 
their attendance, as the statistics show, is precarious and temporary. 
Education does not help them to earn their bread, and therefore 
it is regarded with indifference, if not with aversion. To suppose 
that such men can desire knowledge for its own sake, and apart 
from the vaiu hope of its improving their material condition, 
is inconceivable, ‘The parents cannot afford to sacrifice the. petty 
earnings, which their children can make in the fields or bazaars, 
for the sake of a primary education which from sheer disuse they 
at once begin to forget after leaving school : and the children them-, 
selves are much too ill-fed in body to feel any anxiety about 
food to the mind. These castes have been illiterate from the 
begiuning of their existence, and I think they are destined to 
remain so, until some radical improvement takes place in their 
material status, so as to give rise to new tastes and aspirations 
and new capacities for appreciating the dignity of knowledge 
and making use of its advantages. Until this much-desired 
change has become an accomplished fact, (and there are no signs 
of its approach at the present time), the attempt to extend 
education among them is (Q think) as vain as to build a house 
upon sand. i . ie 

It seems, then, that there is no demand in this country for what ix 
called mass-education. The explanations which I have offered may 
be accepted or not. But there is no denying the fact, (whatever 
explanation may be made of it), that the inferior castes, who 
make up the mass of the population, stand aloof from our 
schools, even in places where the said schools have been lying open 
at ‘their doors for one whole generation. In the, thirteen villages 
at which these investigations were made, the inferior castes far 
outnumber the upper .ones; and yet almost all the students 
have come from the latter, The lower castes have been 
encouraged in every possible way to attend our schools ; but with 
few exceptions (and these chiefly under pressure or illusion) thoy. 
have declined the offer. The horse has been brought to -the 
water ; bit it has refused to drink. Even among the upper 
castes the demand for education is very far from being universal. 
Among Brahmins and Chatiris there is a large proportion 
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(not less than one half, and probably much more) who have, 
from time immemorial, sunk to the level of Sudras in point 
of intellectual aims, and who as labourers, carriers, petty-tenants, &c., 
have as little desire or need for education as men of the lowest 
castes. Among the trading castes, there are several (such as 
Tamolis, Bhunjas, Kujras, &c.) whose trade is too petty to 
require even that slender amount of edueation which is patronised 
by Banyas and Katris, and who therefore keep no written accounts 
of what they buy and sell. But all the trading eastes put 
together, literate and illiterate combined, contribute only 
6 per cent, of the total population of Oudh; and hence the males 
of a school-going age make up ouly about 0-5-per cent. ; and of 
these about one-half (for the reasons just given) are content to 
remain illiterate. Among the high caste Mahomedans there is a 
considerable proportion whose intellectual aims are no higher 
than those of the depressed Brahmins and Chattris “amongst 
„Hindus. Probably the Kayasth or writing caste is the only caste 
in India, amongst whom the demand for education can be 
considered universal, But all the Kayasths of Oudh‘put together, 
male and female, young and old, make up only 3-3 per cent. of 
the total population, and hence the males of a school-going age 
make up the merest fraction. All things considered, the demand 
for vernacular education, even among the upper castes, is qualified 
by many limitations, and among the inferior castes it cannot 
be said to exist. l 

Allusion was made a few pages back to 303 entries in the 
school registers which were found to be fictitious. This is not the place 
to euter into a minute explanation as to why and how such entries 
‘tame to be made. The truth is, an Inspector or Deputy Inspector ` 
can no more prevent false entries being occassionally made in school 
registers, than a Magistrate can prevent false evidence being given 
in his court. In both cases self-interest, (or rather what is 
supposed to be self interest), is the motive which -leads to the 
practice ; and in both cases the officer in charge does what he can 
to prevent or discover it. The teacher, being an ill-paid man, and 
having many persons depending on him- for support, thinks 
very seriously about his pay. His salary,as he knows, depends 
partially, though by no means chiefly, on the attendance which 
he is able to shew in his books, and so, when persuasion fails, he is 
tempted to resort to fiction. In the attempts made by the 
‘Inspecting officer to check this practice, no assistance is rendered 
by the inhabitants of the village, unless there happens to be 
some private enmity between the teacher and one of his 
neighbours, and in this case the neighbour will turn informant, 
It would appear that, as a general rule, the villagers do not think 
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much the worse of a teacher, if he employes a little strategy ;* 
-and it is well known that they will sometimes give him warning 
of the inspecting officer’s approach, if he (the teacher) has not 
heard of it already. Fictitious registration at the Government 
village schools is one of the normal conditions of their being. Thè 
practice has been admitted in almost every annual-report that has 
ever been published in the North-West and Oudh. For example, 
in the report for 1881-82, para 240, the following remark is made 
by the Director :—“ The returns shew a decrease of more than 
1,000 students in Government ‘lower schools, &c. *** The 
decrease may be attributed toa “ great extent, at least to stricter 


registration,” &c, 


There is, therefore, nothing strange in the 


discovery of 308 fictitious names out of a total of 8,327. 
The practice of fictitious registration appears to warrant three 
inferences: (1) It would be obviously impossible for such a prac- 


tice to prevail or continue, if the 


the teachers, and if public opinion outside the school house did not /*-~ 
Hence, there is not much ground for hop- 


consider it excusable, 


boys were not in league with | ` 


ing that our primary schools can be the means of raising the 


moral tone of village society, 


(2) The prevalence of this practice 


is only another indication of what has been already proved from 
the returns of caste and population, namely, that the schools in 
question do not meet any general want, and are not appreciated by 
the masses of the people. If the schools were really wanted by 
the community at large, there would be no occasion for the per- 
suasion and pressure which are now so frequently employed, and . 


which, when they fail, are discarded in favour of fiction. 
The proportions of fictitious names castewise to the total fictitious 





* There are four different kinds of 
stratagem which have come within my 
own experience, and there may be 
many-more :—(1) Sometimes a boy has 
two names; one being the name pre- 
nounced over him by the purohit or 
family priest with the ustal ceremonies 


about six days after birth’; and ‘the 
other a nick name or pet name, By` 


which his parents and others habitually 
call him. In sucha case, two names 
can be made to do duty for one stud- 
ent. (2) Sometimes the same name 
is borne by several different boys in 
the village. In this case any ex-stud- 
ent, who happens to bear this. name, 
can be brought in for examination, 
„and be made to persenate a fictitious 


(3) 


student entered under the same name 
in the attendance list. (3) Sometimes 
a boy who is in regular attendance at 
some'indigenous maktab near at hand, 
is persuaded to have his name 
enteredasa student of the Govern- 
ment school, and is presented as such 
for examination. (4) Sometimes 
the name entered in the regis- 
ter is a pure invention on the teacher's 
part, and answers to no person in the 
world. 

No doubt this is a very imperfect Me 
list of the ways and devices of Hál- 
quabandi strategy, but it may serve to 
show how difficult it is to eradicate 
the practice. 
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s»rolment correspond very nearly with the proportions of real names 
rastewise to the total real enrolment :— 








: | Real. Fictitious. 
~ Mahommedans-... av 21°06 percent. 17°86 per cent, 

/ Brahmins mte ws 2210 2941 y 
Kayasths ee vw 1528. ” 1887, 
Chattris s .. 822 h 934 p 
Trading castes ` + 1523 5 1786 
Artizan castes is wwe 7'46 T 3'33 y 
Cultivating castes ... . «81 3 234 = ,, 
Pastoral castes æ.. 184 js 197 a ~ 
Serving and Professional castes.,. 2°30 IP 197 y 
Miscellaneous castes vee 270 vAn 235 y 

100 100 . 











The teachers have evidently been guided by a wise instinct as to 
the best way of not exciting suspicion. Knowing, as they na- 
turally would, the castes which are most likely to attend sool 
and wonld therefore be most expected to do so, they have assigned 
most of their fictitious students: to the five castes standing at the 
head ‘of the list, namely, Mahomedans, Brahmins, Kayasths, Chat- 
tris, and the trading castes. The correspondence i is so close that it 
cannot have been the result of accident, It is in fact the result of 
a laborious tabulation of over 3,000 names, the outcome of which 
i reas es unforeseen by those by whom the tabulation was 
made. . 

Sec, IT1.—Occupations of ex-students. 


The reader’s attention is now invited to the side-headings of 
the statement given several pages back, near the commencement 
“of the preceding section, These side-headings describe the occu- 
pations of the ex-students, as distinct from the castes of their 
parents, and it is to the consideration of this question, (the occupa- 
tions, &c., of the ex-students), that the present section is devoted. 

If the original intention of caste were strictly acted out, the 
occupation of a son and the caste of his father would be convert- 
ible terms. But this has long ceased to be the case in India. 

From the analogies afforded by other-nations in past and present 
times, it seems most probable that the distinctions of Indian caste 
were primarily based-upon the distribution of hereditary functions. 
Functions were made hereditary to ensure that they should be effi- 
ciently performed, since, in the early stages of industry, the only 
“mode in which skill could be acquired and transmitted was by 
filial imitation and paternal influence ; and this madé of transmis- 
sion-has by no neans become obsolete in the most advanced types 
of modern industry, nor will it ever become so. In order to 
give the fullest effect to the hereditary principle, certain safeguards 


&8 


were added. Families exercising the same craft or trade, where- 

ever their place of residence might happen to be among the towns 

and villages of India, became gradually united into distinct clans 

or tribes ; and each of these established for itself. certain pecu- - 
liarities of worship, tradition, and marriage rites, to which mem 
bers of other clans were not admitted. * “Hence intermarriage be- 
` tween clans exercising different functions was prohibited, and even 
intercourse in the matter of eating from the same dish was treated. 
as an offence against society. Thus caste, in the full sense. of the 
word, implied three sets of restrictions,—restrictions on occupation, 
restrictions on marriage, and restrictions on social intercourse,—the 
first being the essential purpose of caste, and the other two merely. 
its safeguards and accessories. But in India the fundamental 
principle, transmission of functions, has long lost much of its 
original power, while the sentiment of clanship or tribal isolation 
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has retained its old vigor undiminished, Thus caste is now deter- 
mined by limitations of marriage and social intercourse much more? 
than by limitations of function, The original purpose is falling 
more and moreïnto the background ; and the accessory elements 
-have come prominently to the front, 

Among the 8,024 ex-students, whose case we investigated, the 
most curious discrepancies between caste and function were found 
to exist. Those of the Brahmin caste were found in almost every 
‘shade of employment, from family priests, river-priests, Purán- 
readers, fortune-tellers, religious mendicants, &c,—(all of which 
functions come well within the original status of the caste), to land- 
‘lords,tenants,field-labourers, warriors, shop-keepers, bankers, writers, 
grass-cutters, cattle-grazers, cart-drivers, watchmen, cooks, &c., 
anything in short but what would entail ceremonial pollution with” 
the.consequent liability to loss of caste. The occupations of those 
ex-students, who belong:to thé’Chattri caste, are equally various | 
and mixed, though Chattris still retain their original prominence 
as the landlord caste. Kayasths have begun to give up the 
„pen, —the once exclusive function of this caste —and are now 


The Hindu 





* The highest of- ail the Indian 
‘eastes—the model on which the others 
were formed—was at first merely 
a body of men distinguished by pro- 
-fession. or calling. The word Brah- 

- ma simply meant hymn, prayer, de- 
votional exercise; and Brahman 
originally meant one who composes 
such hymns, &c. Afterwards it came 
to mean the superintending priest 
at a sacrifice, as distinct from the 
three other orders of priests. Fin- 
ally it came to stand for all varieties 


of the priestly caste. 


‘Scriptures admit in several places 
that Brahman originally 


signified 
not a difference of blood, but of 
functions. For example, see Muir’s 
Texts,-vol. I, p. 140. “ Bhrigu pres 
plies i—There is no difference ath 
“ castes. This world having beef at 
“ first created by Brahma, purely 
“ Brahmanic, became afterwards se- 
‘t parated into castes in consequence 
“ of works,” &e, 
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taking to agriculture, in which capacity some appear as land- 
lords and others’ as tenants, One even appears in the humble 
and laborious capacity of a. field-labourer,. (the ordinary status 
Pia Chamér or Psi); and another has emigrated as a coolie 
to Mauritius. There is scarcely any caste which does not now 
appear as a tenant-agriculturist, however incongruous such em- 
ployment may be with its original functions. In this category I 
found members of the Pasi or pig-rearing caste, of the Luniya or 
salt-making caste, of the Bari or caste of leaf-plate-makers, of the 
Bh&t or minstrel caste, of the Goshayen or hermit caste, of the 
Ahir or pastoral caste, of the Baniya ar trading caste, of the 
Bebna or thread-making caste, of the NAi or barber caste, and 
niany- others, not to speak of the Brahmans, Kayasths, and 
Chattris already alluded to. The castes whose proper function 
it is to cultivate the land (namely, Murdo, K4cchi, Kurmi, Lodha, 
Bii, &c.) contribute only 80 out of the 518 ex-students now, en- 
gaged as tenant-farmers, or less than sixteen per cent: they -are 


thus far outnumbered, within théir own speciality, by castes | 


whose original function had no connection with theirs. To crown 
the confusion, we have Baniyas, Halwais, and other castes 
of shop-keepers working as agricultural labourers, a Tamoli 
(betelnut seller) attempting to learn English, Bhits (or bards) 
driving carts and holding the .plough for hire, a Bhunja (or 
seller of. parched grain) labouring in ‘the fields, a. Darzi (tailor) 
who has turned school-master, a Halwai (confectioner) who has 
risen or fallen to .the same status, Kurmis who have turned 


native doctors, a Nai (barber) who has became a clerk in a pub- ` 


ie~office, a Kalwár (spirit-seller) who has turned carpenter, 
another Kalwar who has descended, to a_field-labourer, an 
intellectual Kasai or, butcher, an EiSlishtearning Pasi or swine- 
herd, dancing Mahomedans, wrestling Brahmins, and a singing 
Baniya. To what extent these discrepancies are the result 
of education, or of the struggle for existence, or of inheritance 
from parents, I could, not determine. Each of. these causes 
has no doubt contributed its quota to the genefal medley. 


Most of the parents of our ex-studenis, to whatever caste they | 


may belong or belenged, are or were engaged in agriculture, 
But most of their sons have taken to other callings. As the 
ee village-schools weré established chiefly for the benefit 
of the agricultural classes,‘ and indirectly for the improvement 
of agriculture itself, the aversion to agriculture displayed by our ex- 
students is a fact that deserves special notice, ` 

Under the head of “ Agriculturist” I- include all, who either 
till the soil with their own hands or employ labour to do so. 
The term applies, therefore, to three different classes of men ; 


12 
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landlords, tenants, and hired labourers. There are few men in 
Upper India, whatever caste they may belong to, who are not 
connected with the land in one or other of- these senses, or in. 
two of them combined ; and there is a large number of men, wh 
though their main occupation is non-agricultural, are yet en- 
gaged in agriculture (in one sense or another) as a secon- 
dary pursuit, Mr. Williams, in ‘his ‘Oudh Census Report for. 
1869, remarks as follows :— Of ‘the total Hindu population in 
“-Oudh, 61:1 per-cent, are agriculturists, and ‘38°9 per cent. follow 
‘other professions and trades’; as against 61:96 per cent. -of 
“aoriculturists to 88-04 per cent -of non-agriculturists ‘in . the 
“North-Western Provinces, Again, of the -total Mahomedan 
“population in Oudh, 561 -per cent. are-agriculturists and 63 9 
“ner cent. are non-agriculturists; while in the North-Western 
“ Provinces the figures are 39°6 per cent. and 60-4 per cent, respect- 
“ively.” * These two results, elicited quite independently of each. 
other by different men and in different years, show ‘how closely- 
the economic :and industrial condition of the people in the North- 
West resembles that of the people of Oudh; and how large a 
proportion of the inhabitants in both provinces is engaged in 
agriculture, 

It should be observed, ‘however, that the figures just quoted 
from the Oudh Census include ‘the inhabitants of cities as 
well as those of- villages and small market towns; whereas 
the places about which I am writing come under the latter 
denomination only. Moreover, it is not quite clear whether 
by “agriculturist” Mr. Williams meant one whose sole occu- 
pation is agriculture, or whether he included under that term one 
who combines agriculture with other forms of industry, Probably, 
too, during the 13 years which have passed since the Census 
Report-of 1869 was written, the population of the North-West 
and Oudh has been growing more agricultural than it was then: + 
for it is generally believed that the native industries, other than 
agriculture, have continued to decay, and that the pressure 
of population on the land has gone on increasing. I believe that 
in the thirteen villages, in which my enquiries were made, and 
in almost all. otlier villages of the North-West and Oudh, the 
percentage of men engaged in agriculture, either exclusively 


Á. 





* Oudh Census Report for 1869, published. In Section XIX, p17, 
Vol. I, page 35, paras 180, 131. he writes: “Of the males returned 

f Since the above remarks were ‘with occupations, 69 per cent. be- 
written, the Report of the new Cen- “long to the agricultural class.” 
sus of the North-West and Oudh, The percentage shewn by Mr, Wil- 
by Mr. Edmond White, -has been liams was smaller by 8, 
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or in combination with some other calling, is not less than 80° 
per cent, of the total rural population. * 

Now the avowed object, as- we have already remarked, for 
prhich the Government village schools were established in- the North- 
West and Oudh, was the education of agriculturists. It was for the 
maintenance of these schools, that the “school-cess,” (called in 
Oudh the“ rural cess,”) consisting of a local tax proportioned to the 
rent of landed properties, was levied ; and itis for this reason 
that tuition fees kave not been charged to'the.sons of agricul- 
turists, while it has been considered just to charge them to the 
sons of shop-keepers, artizans; and others. The education thus 
provided was not intended to make men abandon the pursuit. 
of agriculture, but rather to make them more efficient and more _ 
intelligent within that calling, and to enable them to protect their 
rights and interests as landlords, or tenants, or labourers. for hire. 
\The best result that a teacher could show, ( to adopt the language 
of Mr. Growse), “ would be a long list of boys, who after leatning 
“to read, write and cypher, had settled down contentedly to 
“their hereditary occupations, and had proved the value of their 
“education, by turning out their work in a more intelligent style 
“than their fathers had done before them ”Ë 

It would appear, however, from the statistics shewn in the 
tabular statement siyen above, that this is not the end which is actu- 
ally attained as. the result of village’ education. The first three 
side-headings of that statement show that, of 3,024 ex-students, 
75 are now engaged as proprietors or part-proprietors of land, 
518as tenants, and 49 as field-labourers,—which gives:a. total 
sof only 642 ex-stedents engaged in agriculture. It was clearly 
ascertained that none of the remaining ex-students, 2,886 in 
number, have any connexion with agriculture either as a main 
_ or as a secondary calling, but are either doing nothing or are engaged 
in some pursuit or pursuits, of which agriculture forms no part:§ 








* Mr, H. C. Irwin, in his Garden of Education question by Mr. I. S. 
India, Chap. IF., p. 31, says:—“ The Growse, ©. 1. E, Collector and 
“land of Oudh, the cultivation of Magistrate of Bulandshahr, Meerut 
“which affords their only means of division. This) minute was placed 
“subsistence to nearly three-fourths before the Education Commission 
“of the people,” &e. This implies during their tour though the North- 
, that nearly 75 per cent. are engaged West Provinces, 
ag. 2griculture only. § The total balance, after de- 
This is true of the North-West ducting the 642 agricilturists, is 
Provinces. In Oudh, however, tui- 2,582. But from this we have still 
tion fees are levied from. agricultu- to deduct the 196 ex-students, who 
rists also, so far as they can afford have died. This leaves the balance 
to pay them. of 2,366 shewn in the text, 


$ Extract froma minute on the 
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The proportions, then, between the ex-students and their parents, 
if we compare them profession-wise, are as follows :~—. 


Agriculturists. Non-Agriculiurisis. 
Parents. e. 61 per cent, 39 per cent. 
Their sons. .,, 21 per cent, 79 per cent. d 


Thus, if the son of an agriculturist goes to school, the chances 
are about 3 to 1, that after leaving school, he will not take to 
agriculture, but either do -nothing or seek for some other kind of 
work, Even this estimate is probably below the mark; for (as 
I have explained already) there is reason to think that in the 
villages of the North-West and Oudh, not less than 80 per cent, 
of jhe total village population is partially or wholly engaged in 

“agriculture. Iam certain, too, that many, probably more than 
half, of those 642 ex-students who are now engaged in that 
pursuit, would leave it if they could, and accept of any kind of 
light work or service which would bring them in a steady salary 
of from Rs. 6 to 8 per mensem. . j 

The rest of the side-headings show the present occupation or 
condition of sthose 2,886 ex-students who have no connexion with 
agriculture, ‘Fhree hundred and eighty-three, ( or 12°6 per cent. ) 
are keeping shops; 167 (or 5-6 per cent.) are practising some 
kind of handicraft; 85 (or 2°6 per cent.), most of whom are 
Brahmins, are. engaged in the administration of religious rites g- 
248 (or 8'3 per cent.) are engaged in some form of literary 
service, as accountants, salesmen, mohurrirs, teachers at Govern- 
ment schools, teachers at indigenous schools, &c, ; 417 (or 13'9 per 
‘cent ) are engaged in some of the many forms of non-literary service» 
as peons, watchmen, house servants, cart drivers, camel keeperg.s 
washermen, tailors, &c; 115 (or 3'9-per cent.) have gone off to` 
indigenous schools to study Sanskrit, Persian, or Kaithi, or the 
native system of arithmetic, after having acquired all that they 
could learn or all that they cared to learn at the Government 
school ; 240 (or 8 per cent.) are still studying at Government 
vernacular schools either in their own or in some other village ; 
81 (or 1 per cent.) are studying or attempting to study English ; 
G8 (or 2-per cent.) are earning theit bread in various kinds 
of occupations not already named, such as dancing, singing, 
wrestling, cattle-grazing, &c. ; 296 (or 9°8 per cent.) are doing 
nothing, but are living on the labours of others ; 137 (or 46 per 
cent.) may possibly be doing something, but their occupation g 

resent condition was not known to any one in the villd¥e, 
One hundred and ninety-six (or 6'5 per cent.) are known to have 
died, 

It must not be supposed that all of these have remained in 
their native villages after leaving school. No less than 859, 
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or more than 28 per cent. have gone. away ; and particulars as 
to their present occupation or status could only be learnt from 
persons in the villages. ‘here has certainly not been much in- 
clination on the part of our ex-students “to settle down conten- 
rtedly to their hereditary callings,’—one of the maiu results that 
village- education (according to Mr. Growse) is intended to 
produce. A fewef the ex-students are now in prison; but it 
is only thsoe of the Brahmin caste that enjoy this bad distinction. 
Another fact te be noticed is, that school-attendance has in 
many cases not been continuous, but has been interrupted, once 
or more than once, by intervals of several months’ absence, and then 
renewed again. No less than 912, or more than 30 per cent, 
of the ex-students about whom I am writing, belong to this cate- 
gory. Some have rejoined as many assix times in the course 
of their educational career s and, on comparing the class registers 
‘of one year with those of another, I found that some students at 
the time of finally leaving school belonged to a class lower than 
that in which they had studied at a former period: Sick- 
ness is no doubt one cause, on account of which a student’s name 
might be withdrawn for a time and then re-entefed. But this 
alone will not explain the facts to which I have just alluded, 
The other causes at work are the following:—(1) If the atten- 
dance of. the student is voluntary, that is, if he aspires to obtain 
some kind of literate employment, (for this is the only motive for 
which secular instruction is sought for in these provinces), he rejoins 
school again and again, as often as he can, in order to keep up 
his knowledge. For from the moment that he leaves school, he 
> becomes aware of the fact; that outside the school-house he hag 
“nothing to read, nothing to write, and nothing to count, and finding 
that he is rapidly forgetting everything that he learnt,—the 
inevitable result of living in a state of society where there is scarce- 
‘ly any scope for the utilization of knowledge,—he returns to 
school and rejoins the ranks of students, (2) The other case is 
that of a student whose attendance was not really voluntary 
from the first. Such stùdents (and their number is by no 
means small,) do not attend because they desire to do so, but 
because, (as I explained several pages ago), they are pressed 
by the influential men of the village, or by the nearest local offi- 
cial, or by the selool master himself. They leave the school 
` whenever their presence can be spared, and only rejoin it when 
“their presence has again become necessary, that, is, when the 
total attendance has become so slack as to threaten the exist- 
ence of the school, or damage the credit of those who are in- 
terested in maintaining it It is not to be wondered at that 
such students pay as little attention as possible to their studies, 
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and sometimes finally leave the school from a class lower tham 
that in which they had been enrolled at a former period. 

The number of ex-students, who, instead of returning to the 
plough or the workshop, are at this very time continuing their, 
studies at other schools—indigenous, Government vernacular, 
or English—is anotlier indication -of the aversion, with which 
manual labour is regarded by a man who considers himself 
educated, These amount altogether to 386, or 128 per cent. 
of the whole, This, atthe present time only.. It we could dis- 
cover the number who, in all the years preceding the present,. 
continued their education, or attempted to continue it, after leav- 
ing their village school, the percentage would be very much 
- higher. If to this percentage we could’ add those who remained 
idle, neither working with their hands nor continuing their 
studies, the percentage would be larger still. Even at the pres 
sent time, the number of ex-students who are following no occu- 
pation is 296 or 9'8 per cent. Does not this give some coun- ; 
tenance to the opinion expressed by the Tahsildar at Talimabad ? 
“Ras; Kharab ko jate hain.” Does it not justify the impression 
‘formed by Major Grigg respecting the young Kurmi at Bach- 
yAwan? “It struck me at the time that it had been far better, 
“had the youth never seen the inside of the vernacular school.”* 

This disinclination to physical labour on the part of educated 
men is usually ascribed to a semi-barbarous Hastern prejudice, 
_ to which uo consideration should be shown. Iam informed, how- 
ever, by natives on whose intelligence and accuracy I can rely, 
that field labour under an Indian sun is very exhausting for |. 
most months of the year to those who have not been inured go 
to it from childhood, and that a youth, whose boyhood has beet ~ 
spent under the shelter of a school-house, and whose muscles 
have been relaxed by study, does not possess the physical strengtly 
and endurance which field labour (if it is to be remunerative) 
demands, and, in short, that an educated man is not able to com- 
pete as a tiller of the soil with his illiterate neighbours. If 
this is the case, we ought to feel pity rather than contempt 
for the young Kurmi who, after completing the curriculum at 
school, was forced “to mortgage his estate to obtain the where- 
withal to pay the labourers employed to till the ancestral lands,” 
The tropical sun is perhaps the physical explanation of the 
curse pronounced on labour in the book of Genesis, and of the £ . 
deeply-rooted conviction as to the antagonism between labetar 
and learning, which has prevailed from the earliest times in 


* These two cases were described in reader will probably remember, 
detail in the previous article, as the 
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“all countries of Southern Asia, from Palestine to China. ` The 
compatibility of manual labour in manhood with the cultiva- 
tion of the mind in boyhood is one of the greatest blessings, - which 
vir own temperate climate affords; but this should not lead us 
to misjudge the peasantry of tropical countries like India, which 
in this respect are far less favourably situated. In the Hast 
the faculties of the mind and body ripen at a much earlier age 
than in the West: and hence a boy, after leaving school, cannot 
take to the plough with the same physical energy or with the 
same mental inclination as one who has never seen the inside 
‘of a school-house. -> 

Even in England, however, although the physical energies 
of the boy-studené are not impaired by a few years’ study at 
the village school, and although the sun is invariably the. friend 
and not the enemy of the working man,—yet even there the 
taste for farm labour has. been considerably weakened of late 
years by the.spread of education among the agricultural classes. 
“The farmers complain much,” as my ‘informant writes, “of 
“the compulsory system established by the Board Schools: it 
“has greatly affected the labour market: farm labourers have 
“become scarce, and they have not the same skill that they used 
“tohave; and,asa rule, they have no liking for work.” My 
attention has also been drawn to an extract from the XVIIIth 
Volume of the “ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society ” of Eng- 
land published in 1882, * which ruus as follows :—“There is 
“a very general complaint among farmers that the present sys- 
“stem of education operates prejudicially to the interests of 
agriculture. Boys, it is said, are kept at school at an age at 
“which they might be usefully employed upon the farm, and 
“be thus acquiring habits and tastes which would fit them for 
“farm service. As it is, the standard of education is so fixed that 
“not only are the first years of industrial training lost before 
“a boy can attain it; but when he does attain it, he acquires - 
“with ita desire for what he regards as more suitable occu- 
“pation; so that the class which was formerly. trained into farm 
“service is now gradually absorbed into other’ industries. Far- 
“mers very naturally complain of this; as in districts, where 
“there are school boards, they have to pay for education which 

“not only deprives them for.the present of the labour of boys 
Me obliges them to pay men’s wages for boys’ work, but tends 

© drain from the land the sources of future labour.” _ 





* This volume recerds “the ab- “Royal Commission on Agriculture.” 
* stract.conclusions arrived at by the 
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The most natural remedy for this state of things would be to apply 
“the half-time principle ” tothe instruction of the sons of farm labour- 
érs, and by thus shortening the time to lower the standard and con- 
fine it to a strictly elementary course in reading, writing, and cyphers 
ing. By this means half the day would be, given to farm work and 
the other half to schooling. But, admitting the expediency 
of such a compromise in a country like ours, it is not easy to see 
how the same rule could be usefully applied to the agricultural 
classes in India. For here, in India, the irrepressible- question still 
crops up,—of what useis a strictly primary education to the 
tenant farmer or farm labourer, even when he has acquired it? 

-The English cultivator, if he learns to read only a little, can take 

` part in public worship | on Sunday ; but in India there is no literate 
worship i in vogue, He can read the Bible at home (the easiest book 
in the language) 5. but in India the books which answer nearest. 
to the Bible (the Puráns, &c.), are written in a difficult and 
almost obsolete style, which none but well educated natives can 
understand. He can read the newspaper at the village clubs; 
but in India there are no such clubs or reading-rooms, and no news- 
papers are ever seeri in villages. He can read his grocers bill, 
or see the shop-keeper’s name on the door; but'in India trades- 
men do not write bills for village-customers or put their names 
on shop-doors, and farm-labourers are to a large extent paid in 
kind, not in cash. He can read. notices on matters affecting thé 
parish i in which he lives ; but in India no notices are ever seen in 
villages except those which come from the Government court, 
and these: are expressed in terms which.only a well educated man 
‘can interpret ; moreover, it is not tenants and labourers, but land= 
lords, who are concerned in such notices. He can read the 
announcements put forth by rival candidates at ‘the time ofa 
general election ; but in India no -such* announcements appear 
for there is no political ` life. “ He can read a letter received from a 
distance, if it is written legibly in a simple style; but in India 
villager, "whose status is below that of a landlord or tradesman, 
seldom or never receives a letter throughout his. whole life. In 
England, for the last two or three centuries at least, there has 
béen a leaven of intelligence and enlightenment permeating the 
whole structure of society and making its way downwards more 
and more from the thinking classes above to the working classes 
below; but in India, (at least in Rai India), there has bal 





= * This is the remedy ‘suggested Fortnightly y Review for November 
by Hon. G. C. Brodrick, in’ his com- 1882, p.617, in article on “ British 
meùts on the above extract, in thë Agriculture in 1882,” 
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nothing of the kind. * In England the most elementary books 
available to the working classes are of the richest, most varied, 
useful, and attractive description, written (as they often are) by 
phe best men of the age, the. kaders of modern thought and 
research ; +but in India there is no primary literature, but what is of 
the most meagre and paltry “kind, and no vernacular literature 
above it, but what is difficult, fantastic, antiquated, and (so far as 
modern research is concerned) obsolete and useless to the last degree. 
In short, in England, a very elementary degree of instruction will 
carry a man along wayand through a great variety of paths, if he 
chooses to use it; while in India, it will carry him nowhere, Of 





* I have been obliged to qualify this remark by adding the words in 
Upper India, because in Bengal (or as it is called the Lower Provinces) the 
case is somewhat different. Here there has been a leaven of. intelligence 

orking downwards from the upper to the lower classes for the last 50 years 

x more, The extraordinary spread of English education has given a great 
impetus to vernacular literature, not only raising its tone and giving it new 
directions, but adding greatly to its quantity. The Educational Department 
in Bengal used at one time to be blamed for having begun’ with colleges and 
high schools and neglected the masses, while that of the North-West was 
eulogized for commencing with elementary schools. Time, however, has 
now decided which course was the right one. Primary education in Bengal 
is now far a—head of that in the North-West There are more primary 
schools, more books, better books, and more readers. The leaven of intelli- 
gence which began from the top is steadily working its way down, as it did 
in England, and a general spread of intelligence is the result. One of the 
best things that English colleges and schools did in Bengal was to oust 
Urdu from the Government courts, and substitue Bengali, the language of 
the people, in its place. Thus, in the Lower Provinces the instruction 


~~@\which the son of a peasant can acquire in a village school, opens out to him the 


langtfage of the courts, besides giving him a respectable literature in addition. 
Things are on a very different footing in Upper India. Here English edu- 
cation has made no impression ; vernacular literature is stationary ; Urdu 
still reigns in the courts; and Kaithi, the character chiefly used by the 
people, is thrust aside. R 
There are other causes, however, which have contributed io the spread of 
primary education in Bengal. The working classes are not so poor as they 
are in Upper India. The soil is more fertile : and the extremes of heatand 
cold are less severe. ; 
+. This remark has been borrowed from the evidence given by Dr. French, 
the Bishop of Lahore, before the Educational Commission. He says :— 
“ When a man like Dr. Whately devoted his original and transcendent powers 
* to write books for little children, bringing down fragments at least of the 
deepest truth to the level of the most popular and ‘childish comprehen- 
‘sion, and men like Thirlwall and Whewell (not to speak of Faraday 
. © and Huxley) delighted to cause science to talk intelligently and charmingly 
“to children, we seem to have indications supplied us, and high hopes 
ĉi advanced and inspired, of what may yet be accomplished by the Govern- 
“ ments taking advantage of the new devotion and enthusiasm which has ta- 
“ ken possession of the leading young aspirants to honors in our English Uni- 
& versities,” &e.” i 
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what use, then, is a strictly primary education to a working man in- 
India, even when he has gained it? This is the. question that lies, 
at the root of all schemes for extending mass education in this 
country. Let those answer it, who can, ore ag 
Agriculture is the chief, but not the only; industry in which the 
working classes in this part of India are engaged. Next to agri- 
culture we should ‘place the various kinds of handicrafts;—rope- 
making, weaving, oil-making, pottery, carpentry, masonry, basket- 
making, shoe-making, the arts of the tinman, the brazier, the 
ironsmith, and the goldsmith. Al of these are more or less ‘repre- 
sented at the villages and market towns in which Government 
vernacular schools have been established. Education is not less 
detrimental to the successful practice of these. arts than it is to 
agricultural labour. In both cases the acquired disinclination” to 
manual work is the same ; but in the case of the handicrafts it 
is not the tropical sun which acts as the chief deterrent, (for most, 
of the handicrafts are practised under shelter), but the want of 
manual skill. Dr. Birdwood has pointed out that in India every 
thing is handwrought ; * and in his chapter on “the master handi-. 
crafts of India,’ he draws attention to the contrast between the 
manual skill: of the Indian artizan and the constantly increas- 
ing use of machinery in the arts and industries of Europe. If a 
‘child is taken out of his father’s workshop, and is made to spend 
the best years of liis boyhood in mastering the school curriculum, 
he loses the only chance that he ever had, or ever can have, 
of acquiring his father’s skill. The capacity for imitation is much 
stronger in early boyhood than'in after years ; and this (as every 
one must have observed) is especially the case in India, where the 
tastes and faculties of a child, physical as well as mental, are form- 
ed for life at a much earlier age than in the temperate zone, Early 
and rapid development, followed by along period of stagnation, is 
the law of nature in the East; arid this is as true of. the individual 
to-day as it has been in times past of eastern nations generally. 
The best and largest workshops in Oudh are those of the Oudh 
and Rohileund Railway at Lucknow. In these there is abundant 
scope for intelligent workmanship, combined with artistic skill. 
In order to find out what part, if any, education has played in 
adding to the intelligence and forming the characters ‘of the best 
workmen employed, I went through the several departments ofr 
these workshops, and had personal conversations with the m hie... 
` under the guidance of one of the chief European officers ofthe 
Company. The following are a few particulars, which I noted down 


* Part II, ‘ Industrial Arts-of India,” page 1. 
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with his assistance, réspecting the best workmen under his 
control :— ; 


Mahomed Ali, a Shaik of the Sunni sect, ‘Jamadar of coolies, Totally 
illiterate, but intelligent-and trustworthy. NEJN 
B Chedi, a Lohár by caste. His work”is that of a fitter. A “first-class 
leading hand” (to use thé phrase of the Railway workshops) ; has about 
forty-five men working under his orders, he himself (like the other leading’ 
hands) receiving his orders from the European foreman or superintendent, 
Has never been at school. He can read nothing’; but he can jot down 
the technical terms of his art in the Kaithi character, and he did not learn 
this little at school, but picked it up by self-study and private tuition. 
Raghu Nath, a Brahmin by caste, perfectly illiterate. Has been in the 
workshops since he was eight years of age: a titter,—not a leading’ hand 
like the preceding, but a first-rate workman. 


Ram-ud-Din, Lohdr by caste. Boiler-maker. A first-class leading hand, | 


and has about ninety men working under him. He informed us that he had 
never been at school, but had once commenced learning the Hindi character 
with his father. He cannot. now read or write anything, and: is totally 
illiterate. i VNI, ” 

` Lalté, a boiler-maker like preceding ;—not a leading hand, but an ex- 
cellent workman. Totally illiterate, Has beem employed for about fifteen 
years continuously in the workshops. ` 

© Bheo Din, a fitter. A first-class leading hand, with some 70. men 
under him Has been some 10 years in the workshops, Was never at 
school in his life. Totally illiterate, except that he ean scribble a little 
Kaithi, the knowledge of which he picked up by himself. 

Bulli, another fitter, A first-class leading hand, with about 20 men 
under him at the present time. Has now tlie repairs of four engines in hand. 
Could once write a little Kaithi which he learnt at home, but has now 
forgotten even that, and is totally illiterate. . 

hirode, a Muro (or cultivator) by caste, and his father is cultivating 

the-fields to this day, A first-class leading hand, with fourteen men under hinr 

at this time. A native of the Lower Provinces. Was never at school in his 

ig but picked up a little Bengali by himself, just as the natives: of Upper. 
pick up Ķáithi, if they care to know it. ` 

Ram Knhilél, a turner, and by caste a Lohár. A first-class leading hand, 
with about 150 men under him. Was never at sehool,- but has taught him- 
self a little Kaithi, in which character he can transliterate -the, technical 
terms of his art, and take shorthand memos of orders, &c., which he wishes 
to record, ` ; 3 

Sohodar, a blacksmith, and of the Lohár caste. `A first-class leading hand, 
with from 350 to 400 men under him, Is totally illiterate, and cannot even 
write his name, . ; 

Ram Kissen, of the same caste and function as the preceding, A very 
good workman. ‘Totally illiterate, ; 

Nizam-ud-din, a Shaik of the Sunni sect. A brass-moulder. A first- 
class leading hand, with 25 men at present under him, ‘Totally illiterate, 

Lodi, a Brahmin by caste. A bolt machineman. Commenced his service 

-With the Railway Company as a supplier of drinking water to the workmen 
of the various castes, Now, a first rate workmar, Totally illiterate, 

Kedi Ram, iron moulder,.a Kayasth by caste. A first-class leading hand, 
with a large number of men under him.’ A native of Moorshedabad. 
Left school at a very early age on account of the death of his father, but 
can still write the vernacular neatly,—the only man in the workshops whe 
was found able to do so, 
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Karim, a Pathan, A moulder of ten years’ training in the workshops. 
Was never at school in his life, but a good workman, 


Sintu, æ Barbai by caste, “Pattern-maker. A first-class leading hand, 
with some 15 or 20 men under him. He not only makes patterns in wood, 
but draws models in first rate style on paper. In the art of drawing he wis 
purely self-taught. Was never at school in his life, A native of Fyzabad, 
-Oudh, 


Mehi Lal, another Barhai, a native of Mahona, in the Lucknow district, 
where there is one of the best Vernacular schools in Oudh, Was never ab 
school in his life. Has been ten years in, the Railway workshops. A first-- 

- class leading hand in carriage-building, and has some 80 men under him. 


It. would be unnecessary to add to the list :.for I have already 
“described all the “leading hands” that are employed in these 
workshops. These are the most intelligent, the most skilful, 
and the most trustworthy workmen in the Company’s service. 
Not one one of them (with the exception of the Kayasth, who 
left school in early boyhood) has ever seen the inside of a, 
school-house. My guide and I could not discover a single man’ 
or boy in the workshops, who had studied at a vernacular school 
‘In any part of these provinces, or elsewhere. Men are employed 
and paid, as he explained, according to their intelligence, honesty, 
and skill; and the question as to whether a man has been edu- 
eated or not, is never raised or considered to be worth raising. * 


A number of little boys varying from eighty-to a hundred 
are employed in light work in ‘the same workshops, and are 
receiving’ two or three pice a day each. Not one of them has 
` geen the inside of a school-house, Professor Huxley has some- 
where’ expressed the opinion, that the most illiterate man, whose 
work has. taught him something of the laws of nature ‘~ 
more educated in fact, and has a keener appreciation of t. spys 
than one who has merely“learnt to read and write at an elemek,? 
. ary. school. Probably, if the professor were now in Lucknow, hè- 

would ‘affirm: that the’ railway workshops, which are employ- 
ing some 80 boys and some 2,000 men a day, are doing more 
to educate the masses. of this city than the municipal schools, 
He would-be still more convinced of this, if he looked to the 
good which these. workshops are doing, in teaching punctuality, 
application to details, thoroughness of workmanship—in short, 
in forming the character, which after all is the main result that 
education is intended to secure: >~ A 





* He explained to me, however, all their technical terms are on the 
that the Company attach considerable basis of this language, I actually 
value to a knowledge of English, as found two men whe knew English, 
all their rules and regulations, and : ` ans 
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See. IV.—Egamination of ex-students. 
The third, and perhaps the most important question, to which 
I endeavoured to find an answer, was -—“ What amount of know- 
pledge have the students retained since leaving school ?” 

The only way to obtain a definite auswer to this-question was 
to call together at each of the 13 villages as many of the ex~ 
students as were willing or able to come, and to examine them 
one by one in certain standards specially prepared for the purpose. 

` This was accordingly done. 

It has been already shewn that the total number of ex-students 
from these 13 schools was 38,024, and that 859 of thèse, or 
neatly one-third, kad left their homes in-search of employment, 
or for further edumation, This left 2165 ex-students within 
reach of the propesed examination. Out of this number 1,087 
came to be examined, leaving 1,028 who declined or were 
unable to appear, The examinations which were held in- 
cluded, therefore, & little more than half of all the ex-students 
who were still living at their own villages. It is to be regretted 
that so many as half remained unexamined; but onethingis . 
certain. Those who consented to undergo the test were,’as a. 
rule, much more likely, to pass it, than those who declinéd ; for 
the chief reason that led them to decline was the dislike to: 


` having their ignorance exposed. The results, therefore, which: . 


I shall have to record respécting the better half who were- 
-examined, are decidedly more favourable than they would have 
been, had the inferior half been examined with them, . . 
To expect that a village schoolboy would retain, after. le has left 
"school, a recollection of the events and dates which he- earned 
in history, or remember the names of distant places-and countries. 
which lie entirely outside the range ‘of his*ordinary thoughts, 
would have been unreasonable. The chief use, which the elemen- 
tary study of history and géography can be. said to possess to 
a village student, is that it helps to open his mind and contri- : 
butes something to the material on which:his intellectual faculties ` 
are trained. The strength thus imparted to his reasoning powers: 
can be, and is, retained, even if the material upon which they 
were strengthened has been forgotten,—just as the muscles of the 
body retain the strength that they have acquired by use, although 

- the process of acquiring it is ‘not remembered in after years, E 
therefore excluded these subjects altogether from the examination, 
and reserved only those which.(to use the language of the late 
Mr. Mill) constitute the “instruments” of knowledge, as distinct 
from knowledge itself—namely, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. The object was to find to what extent these instruments of 
knowledge had beew retained : for if even these are lost, it cannot be 
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said that anything in the shape of knowledge has survived. An man 
who has so far forgotten. what he- -learnt at school that he can 
neither read, nor write, nor cypher, has in fact become as illiterate 
as if he had never seen the inside.of a school house. 

The standards, then, which I selected. for the examination’ 
were the following : 

A, Reading—tst. or lowest standard: to read one or two 
p from a newspaper printed in the examinee’s own verna- 
cular. 

2nd Standard: to read a short letter written in ordinarily 
good style and in the Nagri or Urdu characters. 

3rd Standard: to read a business paper, written in a legible 
hand, such as a kabuliyat (agreement or lease given by a tenant- 
cultivator to a landlord), or a pattá (the counterpart to the preced- 
ing), or a tamassuk (mortgage), or a baindma-(deed of sale), &e. 

B. Writing: three standards, of a graduated scale of diffi- 
culty, corresponding to the above; the first being dictation from 
a newspaper; the second, the composition of a “short letter to a 
friend; the third, the composition of a businéss paper or letter. 

O. Arithmetic, 1st standard : ue work out a question in 
Simple Long Division. 

2nd, Standard: to work out a “qneation in Compound Long 
Division. 

3rd Standard: to work out a question in Simple ‘Rule of 
` Three, or Simple Interest, or Partnership ; the question to involve 
the use of a’ Vulgar Fraction. 

In explanation of this scheme of standards it should is pointed 
out that. Primary Vernacular schools in the North-West and, 
Oudh have from the first been divided into five classes, of 
which’ the three lower ones constitute the “ Lower Section,” ‘and 
the two remaining ones the ‘‘ Upper Section.” Before leaving 
the Lower Section a boy finishes the four Simple and Compound 
Rules, reads. and practises a letter-writer adapted to ordinary 
use, and writes to. ‘dictation from this book, or from such easy 
colloquial prose as- máy be found in a newspaper. This course, 
therefore, covers the ground of the Ist and 2nd standards just- 
described. In the Upper Section a boy finishes the remaining 
rules of arithmetic, reads ‘two or three books containing. collec- 
tions of court papers and letters of business, and practises the , 
composition of such letters. This course, therefore, covers -the 4 
ground: of the 8rd and highest of the three standards. AT 
other subjects that are taught in the Upper Section (such as 
history of India, general geography, grammar, poetry, and men- 
suration of surfaces), were, for the reasons already given, excluded 
from the scope of the examination, 
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It must be further explained that the examination in writing 
was confined to the Nagri. and: Persian characters. The other 
varnacular characters, Kaithi and Mahajani, (both of which ‘ire 
much in vogue in these provinces), were excluded altogether from 
the scheme. The Nagri character for Hindi students and the 
Persian character for Urdu students are the only forms of the ` 
Vernacular which our schools are allowed to teach;* and ag 
the object, for which this examination was held, was to test the 
value of the teaching given’ at Government schools as distinct 
from that given at indigenous ones, it was necessary to restrict 
the examination accordingly. eee . 

On the same grounds the examination in Arithmetic was re- 
stricted to Simple Long Division in the lowest standard, and to 
Compound ‘Long Division in the second standard. Neither of 
these rules is taugkt in-indigenous schools or by private tuition ; + 
and the inclusion of ‘these two rules in the Governnient curricu- 
lum is considered, (like the exclusion of Kaithi), to be a mark of 
the. superiority of .Government schools over indigenous ones, 
Even Multiplication is not taught in native schools on precisely 
the same plan as in our own: and the only two rules, in which 
the two systems entirely tally, are Addition and Subtraction, 

Such, then, was the scheme of standards prepared for the 
examination; and the result was as follows :—Out of 1,087 ex- 
aminees, 172 (or 16 per cent.) passed in one or- more of. the three 
subjects, (reading, writing, and .cyphering), and in one or other 
of the three grades of difficulty, All the remaining examinees, 
869 in number (or 84 per cent. of the whole) failed to pass in 
any one subject or in any one standard of difficulty.. The degrees 
of “failure, as I need scarcely add, were not unifortaly equal, 
Some could read really nothing, others could read a little, but 
not without makimg two or three blunders in every.line, The 
same in writing, and dictation. eye Gee , 

The number, wbo passed in reading and writing respectively, 
was almost equal, as might be expected, —168 in the one, and 
166 in the other. The-number who passed-in Arithmetic was 
123, or about 40 less than those who passed in reading and 
writing. l om el 





* In the schools of the North- taught conjointly by means of Frac- 
West, the teaching of Kaithi has tional parts, and the Multiplication 
er been allowed frem the first. In Table by whole numbers is carried 
Š Oudh schools, itwas notallowed up as far as 40 times 40, and in some 
all in the early days of the depart- cases much higher. The tables are 
ment, and lately only in the lowest committed to memory; and the cal- 
classes, i culation of any given problem is 
t Multiplication amd Division are made very rapidly, 
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In this statement the same system of caste-divisions has been 
observed as that employed in the preceding pages. The first 
five consist of the upper castes, (namely, Mahomedans of a certain 
stamp, Brahmins, Chattris, Kayasths, and the trading castes, chiefly > 
*Baniyas ) : while the last five consist of the lower castes, (namely, 
the artizan castes of all kinds, the cultivating castes, the pastoral 
castes, the serving castes, and miscellaneous castes not included in 
any of these). It will be observed that the first five contribute no 
less than 155 pass-men, or 90 per cent. of the whole: while the 
remaining five contribute only 17 pass-men, or 10 per cent. of the 
whole. This corroborates the conclusion which was established 
by the statistics previously shown,—that it is only the upper 
eastes, and only particular members of these, who attach any 
real value to education, and that all the remaining castes are 
indifferent to it, and only attend school, if they attend it at all, 
either: by conpulsion or by an illusion. . The statement given in 
section II showed that the higher castes contribute 82 per cent. of 
the school-goers and the lower 18 per cent. The statement now 
given shews that the higher castes contribute 90 per cent, of the pass- 
ed examinees, and the lower castes 10 per cent. In other words, 
very few boys of the inferior castes ever go to school at all; and 
of these few, fewer still remember anything after they have left 

' it, Only one student of the cultivating castes passed an examina- 
tion in reading and writing. 

The total number of pass-men from the inferior and upper castes 
combined was, as we have shown already, only 172, or 16 per cent. 
of all the 1,037 ex-students who were examined. The real result, . 

»- however, was a good deal worse ; firstly because the 1,037 who 
underwent the examination were more likely to pass than the 1,028 
who held aloof from it ; and secondly, because the number 172 in- 
cludes those who left school recently, as well as those who left it 
long ago, The former should of course be deducted: for until a 
man’s knowledge has been submitted to the test of time, we 
cannot assume that hé would be able to read-or cypher six or eight | 
years hence. iad 3 Me 

If, then, we distinguished the pass-men from eachother by the 
a dates at which they left school, the result: is as_ 
follows :— 


Pass-men who left in:.1878 or previously... on ilar IB. 
yo ge <2 1874-76 ue ee eG: ag 
” aoi -1877-79 ... wee se ae SI 
doy ce a, 1880, and since eos "e we 40 
“Total. - . 172 


Deducting the 40 pass-men who left school ini 1880 òr-since, the . 
` total is reduced to 132. If we further. deduct the 37 who left: 
: f 7 . 14 | 
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- school in 1877 or since, the total is reduced to 95. Ninety-five 

pass-men out of 1,037 examinees gives only about 9 per cent ; and 

this can hardly be considered a satisfactory return for all the 

` trouble and expense incurred in producing it. f 3 
~ ‘In point of fact it is not possible that any student can perma“ 
nently retain what he learns at school, unless he is either engaged 
in some kind of occupation which keeps him in constant practice, 
or studies of his own accord some religious book at home, In the 
absence of one or other of these conditions, the question of his 
retaining what he learnt is merely a question of time. There are 
very few of our ex-students who belong to either category ; and 
hence it should be no matter of surprise that 865 out of 1,087 could 
neither read, nor write, nor cypher even in the lowest and easiest 
standard prepared for the examination. I madea note of every 
ex-student, who (so far as I could learn) had either obtained 
some kind of literate employment since leaving school, or practis- 
ed the study of religious books privately at home: and it was. 
found that the total number of men so engaged almost coincided 
with the number of pass-men, The result is herewith exhibited 

. in the following form :— 3 


; i Pass-men, 
Those who leftin § Literary service or occupation... 54 
1878 or previously į Study of religious books ow I6 
Total. 70 ve 75 
Those who left in { Literary service or occupation w.. 11 
1874-76. Study of religious books ` ow Š 
Total. 16 oe 20 Le 
Those who left in Tera service or occupation .,. 18 
~ 1877-79 UStudy of religiots books we 6 
‘Total, 24 we 34 


Thus in each of the three periods shown-above, (for there was no 
need to take into account the fourth and most recent period, 
namely, 1880-82), almost every instance of passing is accounted 
for either by the occupation of the -ex-student, or by private 
reading at home. Cases to the contrary do sometimes -occur, 
as the above figures show ; but these are so rare and exceptional, 
that they do not affect the validity of the general rule;* and 


* The following examples may 
. be quoted as instances of men, who 
passed the examination, in spite of the 
. fact that they neither had any literate 
employmeut nor stutlied religious 
books at home. At Goshayenganj 


there was a Tamoli (seller of betei= 
nut) who practised nothing but the 
simplest accownt-keeping in his 
shop, and who stadied no Puran at 
home, and yet this nian passed high 
in reading, writing and cyphering. 
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{it will be observed) they chiefly occur among the pass-men 
. who left school in 1877-79, and not among those who left at an 
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earlier date. I enquired of many of the ex-students who failed, | 


how it was that they had so completely forgotten the instruction they 

* had received at school-; and the almost invariable answer was :— 
Kam nahin parta, “ We have had no occasion to use it” : which 
is good as saying that to persons situated, as most of the villagers 
in this country are, education is useless. . 

With one exception there is not a single newspaper that ever 
finds its way to any of the 18 villages at which these enquiries 
were made, Particular care was taken to investigate this 
point. The one exception noted is Amethi, and here newspapers 
are sometimes seen, not because any one goes to the expense of 
subscribing for them, but because one of the residents happens 
to be nearly related to the proprietor af the Oudh Punch, who 

„receives several newspapers gratis in exchange for his own. 
Perhaps it is not generally known howevery small and unimportant 
the vernacular press is. In-the North-West, Oudh, and the Punjab 
the number of vernacular papers of all kinds is 81, with an aggregate 
of only 20,500 subscribers ; while the total population of the three 
provinces named exceeds 60,000,000. Of these 81 papers 67 
are published weekly or bi-weekly. There are altogether only two 
daily newspapers, and these count only 1,700 subseribers between: 
them.* The best newspaper in Oudh (the Oudh Akhbér) does not 
pay its expenses, as the proprietor has informed me: such is the 
dearth of readers in Upper.India, At the close of the year 1882, 
the total number of vernacular newspapers published in the whole 

-length and breadth of India, was only about 270, with an 
aggregate of only 210,000 subscribers,—an insignificant number 


for a country which is said to possess a population of. over ` 


250,000,000 souls. Those persons, who are inclined to measure the 
educational wants of India by thoseof England, would do well to com- 
pare the above figures with the statistics of the cheap daily press in 
our own country. “The daily circulation of the Daily Telegraph, 





It turned out that his shop was next ordinarily retentive memory’ «or he 


door, aud in fact contiguous, to the 
school house, and that he bad been in 
the habit, ever since he left school, of 
taking his place among the boys, when- 
eis the leisure, and keeping up 

d studies. Another singular. case 


was that of a Mahommédan butcher at — 


Amethi, who astonished the audience by 
passing well in reading and writing. 
This man must either huve an éxtra- 


must have had opportunities of pri- 


. vate reading, which he did not care 


to disclose, . 

* These figures ‘are taken from a 
notice on the “ circulation and influ. 
ence of the native press,” which 


appeared originally in the Englishman, . | 


Calcutta, and which was reprinted im 
the Pioneer, .Allahabad, on 28th 
February 1883, ¥ ` 


vi 


- . “in one long Tine would reach 260 miles.” 
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“recently certified by public accountants, averages over 260,000. 
“ The weight of paper used each mor ning is 21 tons, wi which laid out 
n ® 
“ The amount of paper used during the year 1880 for the Morning 
“ Standard was 3,412 tons, equal to a length of 36,609 miles, 
“and for the Evening Standard $63 tons, equal to a length of 
** 13,377 miles,—the two quantities making a total of 4,277 tons 
“and 46,986 miles of paper in the. year, or an average | of 13 tons 
“ and 160 miles a day.” k * 
“The circulation of the Daily Mews rose in a single an 
“from 50,000 to 150,000 per diem, and its present sale must 
“be about 200,000 a day, if not more.*” Quotatious to this 
effect might be multiplied to almost any extent, Itis not only 
in the metropolis and the large provinicial towns that cheap 
newspapers abound, but almost every small town has its own 
local organ, and almost every village has its reading room, to 
which the farmer and -favm-labourer can resdért. To this state 
of things India presents no parallel; nor can she be expected 
to do so for centuries to come, perhaps never. 

What, then, is the raison d'etre of the Government village 
schools. The avowed object’ of their establishment (as we 
explained above) was the education of the agricultural classes 
*who pay the local rate or cess ; for it is by this cess that the 
schools are maintained. But when we inquire as to the precise 
nature of the benefit intended to be conferred, it is not so easy 
to find a distinct answer. The only definite exposition, which I have 
myself been able to discover-in all that has been written on the 
subject, is that which was given by Raja Siva Prasad, ©. S. Dr 
late Inspector of Schools in the Benares Division :—* The Babo 
“ would convince his readers that our schools have ‘not answered 
“ their avowed object of educating the agricultural classes. The 
“ Government has made great “exertions to protect the rights 
“in the land by defining their nature and extent, and by devising 
a system for their complete registration.’ The efficiency of 
« this system depends on the ability of the people to comprehend 
ee ‘it, and to take precautions that whatever affects themselves is 
a corkectly’ shown in the registers: and hence the need of village- 
t schools. I can assure “the Baboo, that if he will only take the 
€ trouble to examine.‘these registers (the village jamabandis) 
“ he will find every one of the 28,312 agriculturists mentioned, 
« in the Inspectors report borne on them, either in‘his owu ng 


or in that of his father or guardian.” (Quoted from para, x 


mo 





ery 


3 Extracts from Journalistic’ Lon- Sampson, Low & Co. 
don: by Mr. J. Hutton, published by 
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Pa 
-the reply, dated Benares, 20th January 1869, -given by Raja Siva 
Prasad, then Inspector of the Benares Division, to the Report on 


the village schools of the North-Western-Provinces, by Baboo 


Bhudeb Mookerjea, published in Calcutta, 1868.) 

- Now, no one has ever doubted that the name of every tenant is 
borne on the registers kept by the Patwari ; for this functionary is 
compelled to register all such names in virtue of his office ; and he 
will accordingly do this for educated and uneducated tenants alike. 
But is it true that “the efficiency of the system,” that is, (I 
presume), the correctness of the registers, depends upon the 
tenants being able to read them? I think not; and for the follow- 
ing reasons: (a). The Patwari’s registers are not’ shewn to the 
tenants, before they are filed in the Tahsil office: so the tenants 
have no oppertunity of reading the registers, to see whether their 
respective holdings have been correctly represented there or not, 
.{b) Men -who have studied no farther than to what is called 
the Lower Primary Standard, (and these constitute more than 
80'per cent.-of all our village students), would not be sufficiently 
educated to understand the registers, even if they saw them; 
and even then, the form of the vernacular, in which the registers 
are kept, might not happen to be the same as that which the 
tenant was taught at school: for in these provinces the two forms 


of the vernacular are as different as Chinese and Greek, and .. 


the Patwari may write whichever be likes best. (c) A man, who 
has studied to what is called the Upper Primary Standard might 
be trusted to test a Patwari’s registers, provided, firstly, that he 
could get a chance of seeing them, and provided, secondly, that they 
-were kept in that form of the vernacular which happened to be 
known to himself. But such men almost invariably renounce agricul- 
ture as soon as they leave school; so the argument does not 
apply. (d) Lastly, an officer (called the Qanungo, has been espe- 
cially appointed by Government to see that the Patwari’s registers 
are correctly kept. The special function of this officer is to take 
the registers to the fields and consult the villagers, and see with his 
own eyes that no false entries have been made. The Qanungo 
in his turn is supervised by the Tahsildár, and the Tahsildar by 
the Deputy Collector or extra Assistant Commissioner. In the face 
of these facts it is rather startling to be told that the efficiëncy of 


the registration system depends upon the tenant, and not upon the ` 


machinery provided by the State. 3 
he Educational Committees in the North-West Provinces‘ have 
ressed their opinions very freely for the last 10 years or more 
as to the status and objects of the village-schools which they have 
been called upon to administer; and these are published annually 
in the Director’s reports, All kinds of propositions are put 
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forward by the different writers in Sine to agricultural primers, 
sanitary.” primers, &e., &e. But I do not recollect to have ever 
once seen évena passing allusion to the subject of a Patwari 
primer or the testing of a Patwari’s register. If the testing of 
these registers is the -one great object for which village- schools 
were established, it is strange that uo mention has been made of 
the fact for the last 10'years by the revenue officials who direct the 
educational committees, 

The village-schools have indeed been a most conspicuous failure, 
if (as is alleged) the avowed. object of their establishment was to put 
the Patwari in the power of the cultivator, I proved -in Sec- 
tion II. that the ‘cultivating castes proper, who make up 142 
per cent. of the total population, contribute only 3'9 per cent. of 
the school-goers, I proved in Section II. that agriculture is the 
last occupation that our best village students, (those who alone 
would be able to test a Patwari’s register), desire to enter or re+ 
tain. I have proved in the present section (see statement a few 
pages back) that ouly one out of all the ex-students from the cultiva- 
ting castes is at the present time able to read and write. These culti- 
vating castes supply by far the best tenants to be found in Upper 
Tidia: and yet they are unquestionably among the most illiterate, 
They are the backbone of the country, —the source: from which 
“© the greater part of its wealth is produced ; and I cannot but re- 
gard it as a fortunate circumstance, that they have remain- 
ed steadfast to the useful traditions of their race, and have not 
been de-industrialized, as they certainly would have been, if they 
had come within contact of scholastic influences, 


See. V.—North- West and Oudh anata. 


In the preceding pages it has been assumed that what is 
true of-Oudh is true of the North-West Provinces also. I 
cannot speak from much personal knowledge of the latter pro- 
vince. But the extracts, which I am about to quote from the 
published reports of District School Committees, will shew that 
the assumption was not unfounded. For there is no proposition 
of mine in reference to the village-schools of Oudh, which does 
not find’an echo in the reports of ‘these North-West committees, 
The authors of these reports are revenue officials of local know- 
ledge and experiences; who are eye-witnesses of what they relate, 
and whose descriptions of their respective districts are given 
quite independently of éach other. “The value of ‘their testin! 
is therefore beyond question, 

In saying this, however, I do not wish to mpy that T 
gentlemen, from whose. repérts I am about to quote, have thought 
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out the entire subject of primary education from the same point 
of view as myself, or come tọ the same conelusions. But'this. 
raises rather than lowers the value of their testimony: for 
writers are seldom so instruetive, as when they are writing with- 
it bias and throw cut remarks incidentally, from whieh others 
may draw inferences not intended by themselves. To avoid 
prolixity, I shall quote exclusively from the reports of 1881-82, 
the last that have been published. It will be seen from these 
quotations that the District officers of the North-West have 
expressed the same views as myself on. almost every question of 
importance, such as the castes attending school, the ephemeral 
character of many- of the schools, fictitious registration and its 
causes, the proportion of students enrolled in the lower and upper 
classes respectively, the general indifference of the people, the passion 
for service as the chief motive for attending school, &e. It wil} 
bins be seen that unde a widely different system of control, (the ĉon- 
rol in Oudh having been purely departmental, and that in the 
North-West by committees), the results in the two provinces are 
practically the same. This was only to be expected: for whatever 
system of control may. be applied, it stands to reason that pri- 
mary schools founded by the State cannot be made to run in 
any groove other than that which the intellectual wants and 
economic capacities of the community compel them to accepi, + 
I. The following extracts describe the experiences of district 
officers in the North-Western Provinces on the subject of caste, - 
Saharanpur.—‘T spent a considerable part of the cold 
“weather in Nakur, and fnspected’ most of the schools in the 
Tahsil. I was strack by the fewness of the schools, This is 
“no doubt chiefly dwe to the apathy of the pupils, who are for 
“the most part Gujars,* and this caste is always backward in 
“ availing itself of education.” (p. 2. B. of Report for 1881-823 
Mutira.—“ Brahmin and Baniya children reap most benefit 
“from the Government schools, Kayasths and Mahommedans, 
“too, are well represented. Chamárs have not a single boy at. 
“school. So there & a large field for the new district committee 
“to cover in the matter of extending rudimentary education 
“downwards.” (p. 8. B.) a 
Agra.— There are several causes which stand in the way of 
“the improvement of our schools, The chief of them are the 
following :—First, caste prejudice, which excludes the majority 
“of children from education : second, the difference of the court 





* The Gujars, like the dats, Gaddis, taking largely to agriculture, like 
Ahirs, &c, were originally a purely many other castes -whose original 
pastoral clan; but they are now functions were different, 
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It. will be seen from these statistics that it is not population, 
but caste, which determines the possibility of opening and 
maintaining schools. Out of the 3,828 village-schools existing: 
in the North-West athe present time, 1,805 or nearly half are 
in villages with less than 1,000 inhabitants, male aud female ; 
while the other half are in villages, the population of which ranges 
from 1,000 to over 3,000. In the same province there are 1,791 
villages with a population ranging from 1,000 to over 3,000 thas 
have never had a school or asked-for one; while wo fewer than 
726 villages with the same amount of population have been 
unable to maintain the schools which they ouce had, the supply 
of ‘students having been insufficient to justify its continuance. 
The corresponding figures for Oudh are not dissimilar in propor- 
tion to the smaller area of the province, 

No statistics are given in the Director’s annual reports as to thé 
castes attending the primary schools in the North-West Provinces. 

. But careful statistics were collected by Babu Bhudeb Mookerjea 
in 1868 at the 80 yillage-schools which he visited aud examined 
in the Meerut Division, ‘Ihe result which ‘he published was the 
following :—* 





NAMES OF CASTES. 
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In this statement the Babu has mentioned the five upper castes 
separately. In doing this he has adopted exactly the same method 
as myself. But all the remaining castes, which were classified by” 
me under five separate main heads, he has grouped together under 
one general head ‘as “ other castes.” The reader will observe that 
the proportion of these five upper caste pupils to the whole 
86 per cent. which very nearly coincides with the percentage dis- 
covered by myself at the thirteen sehools which I examined in the 
Lucknow district, namely 82. 














*See page 17 of his report, published in Calcutta in 1868. 
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II, The next An proposed. ie comparison is the shifting 
character of many of the village schools. When schools of this 
kind were first opeved in the North- West, the theory, upon which 
their location was determined, was that of equal distribution. Each 
Tahsil, or revenue sub- division, was parcelled out into- Halquas or 
circles, and in or near the centre of each of these a primary school 
was established for the enlightenment of its.own and the surround- 
ing villages. The schools thus established” were therefore called 
Halquabandi, and thisis the name which they have ‘retained to this 
day.’ The plan upon which the Visitor-General acted has been thus 
described by Mr. Cann, who was Inspector of Schools in the Meerut 
Division in 1869 : “The Visitor-General’s plan of distributing the 
“ schools over a newly settled district was to call together the 
“ zemindars of each Perganuah and spread before them: a map of 
“their Pergannah. Upon this, after explaining to them the amount 
“ of school cess available, and the number of schools which might 
“ be supported by it, he placed at equal distances the proper num- 
“ber of pice; then seeing what villages likely to be suitable 
“ were near these, and taking the-advice of the assembly as to any 
“ change they might show to be advisable, he located his schools. ” 

But after the first few years of trial, the theory of equal distri- 
bution completely collapsed. The following figures are taken 
from the same report by Mr. Cann, dated 21st January 1869 :— 


Number of Halquabandi Schools, 


Pergannahs. SSS Š 











. l 1880-61. 1866-67. 
Tqlas oer be 16 15 
Sardhana ioe aia 27 17 
Basuli a S pia 28 18 
Gunaur sea ee 21 10 

. 92 60 * 











Thus in the course of 6 years, 32 schools out of 92° had failed ; 
and even these figures (as Mr. Cann points out) do not shew the 








x 
>* My. -Cann’s tabular statement Mr. Gann explains that the vast dis~ 
included figures for 3 more Pergannahs, crepancies: between 1860 and 1866 
namel Y Rurki, Nakur, and Morada- were owing to the recent collection of 
bad. T have omitted ‘them, because the local cess. 
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full extent of the changes.which took place within this brief space of 
time ; for “changes in the position of. schools mayand.do take 
place without creating any: difference in the number,” In 
fact, it vas'as' impossible then, as it is now, to‘maintain schools in 
places where’ there is a marked absence of Brahmins, Kayasths> 
Katris, Chattris, high caste Mahommedans, and Baniyas. .. . 
' The Circle theory has long since been abandoned in the North- 
West, and was never attempted in Oudh.from the first. In some 
parts of districts large tracts may be found without &ny trace of a 
school in them; in-others, schools may be found in clusters of four 
or five together, with only two or three miles’ interval between 
them. The schools, however, still pass by the name of Halqua- 
bandi, —a' misnomer, which; as- it:cannot be admired on grounds 
of euphony, must have been:retained ‘on the well known Ciceronian 
principle of lucus a non lucendo. We must suppose, then, that 
‘they are now called-circle schools; because they don’t. go in circles, 
‘Even now, in spite of the abandonment of the circle theory, and in 
‘spite of all the experience gained since the first experiments were 
made, a considerable number of .the schools have not been able 
“to obtain a‘ firm footing, but are‘shifting about from place to 
‘place, like unclean spirits “seeking rest and finding none.” The 
“following statement shows the extent, -to which schools have been 
moved from one locality to another in both provinces within the 
last ten years :— . 


Number ` | Numbe Number Number oft | Number of 


of Halqua | of Halqua | which have |new schools Halqua 
PROVINCE, Schools ex- | Schoolsclos-} survived | added since | schools ex- 
isting in | ed since | since 1872, | 1872. isting jo ~ 
1872. 1872 “|. 1882. 
North-West eee 3,545 l 1,220 2,325 1,503 8,828 
Oudh ` si 1,076 367 709 884 1,093 





Total | 4,621 ° | 1587 3,034 .| 1,887 | 4,921 





Thus in the North-Western: Provinces there were altogether 
3,545 village schools in the year 1872. Of these 1,220 (or 34 
per cent) have been abolished since that year on account of insuffi- 
cient attendance, leaving only 2,825 (or 66 per cent.) which have | 
survived. One thousand five hundred and three new schools have , 
been opened since then, which gives a net increase of 30Lin 
- the number of schools since 1872. ` In Oudh out of 1,076 schools 
existing iu 1872, :three hundred and sixty-seven (or 34 per ceùt.) 
have had to be closed ;.and 709. (or-66,.per cent) have been able 
to hold their ground, The equality of the result is another 
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indication, among the many alieddy ‘mentioned, of the extent- 
to, which the intellectual wants and economic condition of the 
two provinces coincide. 
. The following are a few extracts from*fthe reports of the 
wNorth-West committees of 1881-82. These: will shew that mo- 
bility, and not permanence, is ‘still the characteristic of many 
of the village-schools under their control :~ 

.Sahuranpur.—* Four Halquabandi schools have been trans- 
“ferred from places, where. the attendance was poor, to villages 
-“ where it seemed likely they would be better appreciated.” 

„ Muzaffernagar— Of the 111 Halguabandi schools ` which 


‘were in existence at the beginning of the year, six have been ` ` 


u ae and two mew ones have “been opened. H 

Meerut,—* The principal question discussed. was the'late Pre- 

“sident’s new sclieme for reducing the number of schools. His 
“proposals were communicated to the Director of Public 
““Tnatruction, who however ‘declined to sanction the radical 

‘revolution suggested. ' As he sanctioned the reduction of schools 
“found notably useless, four schools have been closed in this 
“cold weather,” i 

. Bulandshahr.—“ Three schools have been isd and set up 
“ elsewhere” 

_ Aligarh,—“ During the year ‘there were six schools dite away 
«with entirely, and eleven had to -be transferred to- other 
“ villages owing’ to the paucity of scholars.” ~ (This-implies that 
seventeen schools were abolished within that year only). 

Muitra—* It was found necessary to ‘transfer 26 teachers 
owing to local disagreements or other reasons necessitating 
“ë their removal.” 

' Agra.— The number of schools in Agra is, I think, sufficient 
“for the area of she district. A very important branch of the 

“committee’s duty has been the proper location of the schools,” 

Mainpuri.—“ There are 128 Halquabandi schools with 3,767 
“ boys’ on the rolls, as against 129 with 3,792 last Year, Thus, 
“ with six schools kss, there are only 25 scholars less.” - 

Etawah. “lt was found necessary to close eight Halquabandi 
“schools during the year, as the attendance was very poor and the 
“ progress made unsatisfactory. * * * * With proper manage- 
“ment and judicieus location, a hundred Halquabandi schools 
“would seem to be ample for the requirements of this district, 
“Sand I do not think the number should be increased at any time 

“unless under exceptional circumstancés.” . 

At this day, then, after thirty years’ experience, “the proper 
location of schools” is declared to be one of the most impor- 
tant of a committee’s duties.’ In contrast with this picture I 
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would ask the reader to compare the facts announced in the 
Report on Primary Education in England and ‘Wales for 
1881-82:—“It is a somewhat remarkable proof of the bona 
“hide character of the great efforts which have been made 
“under the voluntary system to meet educational deficien- 
“eles, and of the strong hold which that system has upon thé 
“country, to find that of the 7,287 schools established with the 
taid .of Government grants in the course of the last 50 years, 
“Snot more than 153 have ceased. to exist.”* ‘In England, then, 
out of 7,287 primary schools maintained by private enterprise, 
only 2 per cont, have ceased to exist within 50 years. In the 
North-Western Provinces out of 3,545 primary schools estab- 
lished by the State, maintained entirely by public funds, and 
inspected and controlled by. the most influential officers in the 
district, 34 per cent have ceased to exist within 10 years. The 
extent to which the demand for primary education differs in 
India and England respectively, may be guaged by this remark- 
able contrast, 
II]. The next point, in which a comparison may be drawn, is the 
standard to “which instruction is carried in the village-schools 
of the North West and Oudh respectively. The following state- 
. ment shews the number of students enrolled in the différent classes 
at the close of the year 1881-82, according to the official report’ | 
last published for the united provinces:— > `’ = f 


`a 





Lower Sec-|Upper See-| Total of 5 || Percentage | Percentage 








tion (clusses|tion (classes; classes of (1.) to | of (2.) to 
VIL, VI. V)} IV, NHI) 3. (3. 
a) È.) @). 

_ North West. | 118,738 | 23,061 | 141,799 || 83-7 163 | 100 
| . 
Oudh. | 37.999 8,026 | 45,255 824 176 | 100 
Total. 1 186,037 31,087 187,054 | 83:3 | 16°7 100 
J : 





Thus, in ‘the North-West, the number of studénts in the Lower 
Section is 83°7 per cent. of the whole, and in Ondh 82-4 per cent. 

. The equality of the proportions is again remarkable. Considering 
what a very meagre course the Lower Primary is, the result is 
one of which neither the department nor the committees have~ 

` any reason to boast. a os 

Bunt out of the 88 per cent. who never enter the Upper Section, 
it is only a small proportion that enter the highest class even of the 





s Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1881-82, p. viii 
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Lower Section. In the lowest or alphabet class the proportion 
of studeuts is usually 45 per cent, of the total enrolment, in the 
next lowest, about 23 per cent, aud in tbe last (that is the highest 
class of the Lower Section), about 15 per cent. Now it is ouly 
im the class last named that a student completes the four Compound 
Rules of Arithmetic. AH the rest, numbering about 68 per cent. of 
the whole, are mere beginners; aud their knowledge, if it stops 
there, is worth nothing. Yet this is the proportion in which our 
students leave the Halabquandi schools year after year. 

The following extract from the report by Mr. Darrah, Secretary 
of the Badaun District School Committee, North-Western Pro- 
viuces, explains the high percentage in the alphabet class :— 

“Te was, and I fear is. still, but too common a custom: for a 
“teacher to gather together all the little ehildren of a village 
“and enter them in his lowest class, notwithstanding the fact 


“that they are eften too young to learn any thing. The parents ' 


“are often glad fora child to be looked after for a part of the day ; 
“and the teacher benefits by having an additional name in his 
“roll.” (p. 17 B3 

Mr. -‘Thornton, the Secretary of the Moradabad Committee, 
North-Western Provinces, explains the preponderance of students 


‘in the Lower Section, and the impossibility of preventing it, in’ 


the following terms :—“ Nearly a year ago we were informed by 
“the Inspector that no school could be considered up to the mark 


“which did uot possess a third class:* I had a list of schools. 


“not. teaching up to that class made out, and the teachers were 
“enjoined to start a third class whenever possible, But subsequent- 


“ly there appeared great difficulties in the way of enforcing any, 
“)ard-aud-fast rule on the subject. At many schools I found it: 


“unquestionably true that parents remove their children to do 
-“ practical work after a certain age ; so that it was not the teachers 


“fault that there was no third class. At others the level of in- 


“telligence is so low, or causes operate to break the regularity 
* of attendanée, so that the teacher can scarcely keep up even a 
“ respectable fourth class,” (p. 17 B.) These remarks entirely bear 
out my own experience. The value of the small earnings of child- 
labour among a very poor population is one proof out of many others, 
that amoug such a people the improvement of primary schools 
ds as impossible as their extension, 

The Secretary of the Meerut Committee writes as follows :—‘ To 
“make education popular I should drop history and geography 
“teaching, usually bad and in any case~ useless, and Insist on á 





* The third class is the highest to are expected or allowed to teach. 
whieh village or Halquabandi schools : i i 


g 
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“more ‘thorough practical acquaintance with Arithmetic. The 
« future cultivator ought to be able to tot up the rent of his small 
“holding, or the price of a load of grain readily.” (p.5 B.) This 
is as good as saying that Government village-schools are ni 
wanted at all. For every tenant can, by natural instinct and by’ 

- tradition, that is, without the help of school instruction, tot up the 
rent of his holding, &e. But if school instruction is required at 
all for such a purpose, it can be obtained at the Indigenous Kaithi 
patshalas, where elementary Arithmetic is taught upon a shorter 
and quicker method than at Government schools, 

IV. In both provinces the fictitious registration of sidns 
by the teacher is.a practice which no one has ever yet ‘succeeded in 
putting down entirely. 

‘Moradabad.—* The decrease (in the number of students) arises, 
‘sin ali probability, from the rectification of the school registers which , 
“has been attempted to be effected. Formerly the teachers used? 
“to enter in the register numbers of boys who never attended at 
“all,.not to speak of those who had. left off atrendance, or attended 
«with the greatest. rarity. Efforts have been made to check this, 
“but I do not suppose they have been attended with more than 
partial ‘success. It must’ be acknowledged that ‘the village 
“ teacher's register forms a very poor criterion of the local taste 
« for education.” (p. 17 B.) 

. Badaun.—* The Deputy Inspector explains'the decrease by say- 
“ing that he made the teachers strike off the names of a large number 
“of “pupils whose attendance was merely nominal. Either “ théy did 
“not come at all, except at long intervals, or else they came and 
merely sat in the school without attempting to learn anything.” 
(p. 17 B. 

girs ee —“In the past cold weather, when schools were 
examined, it was found that in the Halquabandi-schools generally 
“the attendance registers are not .accurately kept up, and the 
“teachers were repeatedly punished and warmed. The attendance 
“statistics must, I fear, be accepted with caution.” (p. 22 B) ` 

. Fictitious registration is not unfrequently accompanied with 
. absenteeism on the part of the teacher :-— ' 

Banda—“The teachers are much given to the practice of ab- 
“senting themselves without leave, and are punished when they, 
“happen to'be detected.” (p. 28 B.) 

- Agra—“ Although absenteeism among the teachers has greai 
s ‘ decreased. as compared with previous years, yet it is here and 
. “there occasionally found. ‘The Tahsildars were requested ‘last 
t year to render their help in the removal of. this evil, but have 
~“ been unable to do so. Hence the appointaond of another Sub- 
“ Deputy is: ‘recommended, ip. 8 B3 , 


eos 
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| Tf there were anything like an earnest or general demand 
for village schools, neither absenteeism on the part of teachers nor 
fictitious registration would be tolerated by the villagers ; and 
the work would go on spontaneously without the help required 
from Tahsildars er other district officials. 

V. In Ondh the attitude of influential natives towards the 
spread of primary education is one of almost total indifference, 


If a native gentleman sets up a vernacular school at all, it is” 


invariably one on the indigenous model,—a maktab for teaching 
Persian, or a pátsála for teaching Kaithi. Instances of this 
kind are very numerous to this day. But in the whole history of 
education in Oudh, there are only three.cases in which natives 
of influence have set up vernacular schools on the Government 
model ; and of these only one has survived. The late Maharajah 
of Bulrampur set up ten village schools on his estates in the Gonda 
district ; but there was no vitality in the work, and the schools 
died out after a few years, The late Taluqdar of Baragaon, 
Sitapur district, established ene school at Baragaon on a larger 
scale; but after it had existed for about ten years, he closed it 
on finding (as he officially reported to me) that most of the 
ex-students had forgotten how to read and write a few years after 
leaving. The only native aided school in Oudh still surviving is 
that at Mohanlalgung in the Lucknow district. 

The indifference displayed by the native community in the 
North-Western Provinces has been a subject of frequent com- 
plaint, as the following extracts shew :— l l 

Meerut.—* Mr. Davis has furnished some notes of his inspec- 
tion, * * * * # He points out that the carelessness of parents 
Wis a great cause of-iniefficiency. The President proposed to 
“remedy this by appointing committees in each village, who would 
“inspect the scheol regularly, This may do some good, but no 


“mechanical devices will create an interest where it does not: 


“exist. I have seen villages where the Government teacher com- 
“plained that he could not get children to attend, and the 
“indigenous school was crowded,” (p. 5 B.) i 


Munipuri.—“ It remains to be seen whether the increased ' 
“power given to the (native) members of the district: committee ` 


“ by the new decentralization scheme will infuse in them any vigor ; 
“but knowing the people here from a residence among them 
“of over two years,.I am afraid that the scheme, so far as educa- 
tion is concerned,, will fall dead.” (p. 12 B.) 

Htewah.—* I am glad to say that the Tahbsildars seem to have 


“ been aroused- to` their sense of duty (in the work of inspection.) - 


ee RE RR Constant’ supervision like this must have the very best 
“effect. in maintaining the efficiency of schools, As for the 


# 
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“ non-official members of the committee, I regret to say, no help 
“ of any kind has ever been received, nor do they, as a rule, evince ` 
“any real interest in the matter. They would seem to care no more 
. “for the welfare of village schools than they do for Greek.” 
(p. 13 B.) ; ý 
Badaun.— Mr. Whish in bis report last yeat remarked that 
“the native members of the committee were beginning to take 
“an interest in the subject, aid to exert themselves in examining 
“schools and encouraging education. Iregret to have to notice 
“that the interest displayed before the late Secretary proved evan- 
“escent. A few members ordinarily attended the meetings of the 
“committee, but not one of them seemed to cgre in the least 
“what became of the schools, or to know whether one teacher was 
“bétter or worse than another.” (p. 19 B.) l 
In 1879-80, owing to an extraordinary outbreak of feverin the 
autumn-and winter months, the total attendance at village schools 
in the North-West and Oudh fell off by 20,000. Since then, 
though there has been no unusual sickness or scarcity, the numbers 
have not recovered, as they would have done long ago, bad 
there been any earnest demand for education on the part of the 
eople, 
i VI.. In both provinces it is not the interests of agriculture, 
but the passion for service, which gives to our Primary schools 
such vitality as they possess:* I havealready said so much 
on "this point in connection with. Oudh, that I need only now 
quote from gentlemen acquainted with the North-West :— 
Muzaffernagar.—“ In the number of pupils borne on the rolls, 
“in their average attendance, and in the amount of fess- 


id 





* Babu Bhudeb Mookerjea gave the following remarks on this point in 
p. 53 of his Report on the Village Schools of the North-Western Provinces, 
published in Calcutta on 1868 :— 

“ The simple interests of the agricultural classes, on which the educational 
* system was designed to be established, appeared on trial to be too weak, 
s for the purpose. For if may be-easily imagined that, rude and primitve 
‘tas the village people were, they could not readily understand the con~ 
“nection that subsisted as cause amd sequence between a knowledge of 
“létters and the defence of their rights in land. To simple and unsophis- 
* ticated people, to be able to defend his rights does not seem to require 
“any long or roundabout preparatien. It is left by ‘them invariably to 
common sense, to traditional instructions handed down from parents to child- 
t ren, and to the example and advice of friends and neighbours, Very few. 
“men, even in the higher circles of society, study the laws of their country 
“simply to have a clear knowledge thereby of their duties and right, 

. “Every human effort is made ‘with a view to some positive good. The 
“ defence of one’s rights is but a negative one, The acquisition of know- 
“ledge, especially at the rudimentary stage, is a very great effort; and in 

_ * the eyes of the unlettered masses, knowledge, as power or accomplishment, 
€ has no value whatever.” . 
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& realized, there has been during the year under report a distinct 
tand satisfactory advance. The Deputy Inspector attributes the 
“improvement to the impetus which has been given to it by 
“the appointment during the year of 57 ex-pupils to posts in the 
“public service. In so far-as the fact indicates that education 
“is valued rather as a means than an end, it is not altogether a 
“satisfactory symptom of progress.’—(p. 3, B. of Report for 1881- 
82, a 

the system of Primary instruction aims at converting all 
“the rising generation into mere office clerks. * * * * * At 
“present the only attendants at our village schools are boys 
“whose parents hope to secure for them some kind of Govern- 
“ment employment. * * * * What Primary instruction is given 
“is regarded not as an end in itself, but only as a preparation 
“to higher studies. A little reflection must shew that this is pre- 
“cisely what is not wanted,” &. (Extract from remarks sent 
to the Educational Commission by Mr. Growse, Collector and Magis- 
trate of Bulandshahr.) 

Proof of the correctness of the above view might be drawn 
from the isrepressible tendency of village school-masters in the 
North-West to teach above the Primary or Halquabandi standard. 
This tendency had reached such a pitch in 1874-75, that the Secre- 
tary of the Badaun Committee reported in that year that “the 
“difference between these (Tahsili and Pergannah schools) and 
“Halquabandi schools was merely nominal.” Accordingly very 
stringent orders were issued by the (then) Lieutenant-Governor for 
keeping the two classes of schools distinct. Yet to this day there 
isa large number of Halquabandi schools in -the North-West 
teaching up to the middle class examination, and Inspectors 
and Committees have failed alike to repress them. Every an- 
nual report that is published draws attention to the evil, and 
declares that it is being gradually overcome. There must be some 
strong reason why this extra-educational tendency should have 
ever sprung up, and why it has been so tenaciously adhered 
to: and it is not difficult to see what the cause has been. The 
middle class examination is the great passport to employment 
in the public service ; and the teachers at Primary schoolshave made 
this examination their aim, in obedience to the clamour of stu- 
dents and parents. . 

VII. Whatever opinions may be held as to the good which 
Nagse Primary schools may have done, there can be no difference 


of opinion as to what they have cost. What the expenditure _ 


was in the North-Western Provinces prior to the year 1865, 
I have no means of knowing. From April 1865 to March 
1882, the combined expenditure in both provinces, as shewn 


teen mes lt ge 
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‘in the annual reports, has exceeded 92 lakhs of Rupees, or in Eng- 
lish money it has come up to nearly'a million sterling. 














. North- West Oudh Total - 3 
From ist April 1865 ye x 
To 31st March 1882, Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Primary Vernacular Schools 67,58,807 16,83,666 84,492,473 
Normal Schools e we 5,70,545 | 211,261 7,81,806 
Total s. 73,29,352 18,94,927 92,24,927 








It has been customary to extol the cheapness of Vernacular 
schools as compared with English ones. But the comparison ' 
has not been as justly made as it is intended torbe. In the 
first place, in reckoning the cost of Vernacular schools, we are 
bound to take account of Normal schools: for without these no 
Vernacular schools could be opened or maintained by the State, 
The expenditure on Normal schools alone since 1865, (in. the 
North-West and Oudh), has come to over 7 lakhs of Rupees. 
No such item, however, can be debited to the cost of English 
schools ; for these supply their own teachers, or are supplied 
with them on the results of the University examinations. Again, ` 
in calculating the average cost per pupil at Vernacular schools, 
we ought to deduct at least 60 per cent. of the enrolment or attends —s. 
ance; for (as I have recently shewn) at least 60 per cent.and 
generally more, learn practically nothing’ The same cannot 
be said of English schools, Then, again, even among the 40 per 
cent, that remain, a very large majority (as I proved in section 
LV of this article) become illiterate within a few years after 
leaving school; and so their education counts for nothing. 
Relapses into ignorance occur very rarely, or at least with 
much less frequency, so far as I have seen, among the al- 
umni of English schools. Fictitious registration is practised to 
a considerable extent at Vernacular schools, and in reckoning 
the average cost per pupil fictitious students are counted with real 
ones; but I have seen nothing of this practise at Huglishy 
schools, And lastly, fees are either not collected at all at vill ai 
schools, or (if they are) they make up a merely nominal item: but 
the fee receipts at English schools constitute a considerable and 
(I should add) a growing portion of their income, and this item 
tends to reduce the average cost per student to the State, If all 
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hese facts are taken into account in calculating the average 
innual cost per pupil at village schools, Rupees 40 would be 
aearer the truth than Rs, 4 at which it is usually estimated. 

If we take an exhaustive survey of all kinds of literate 
rmployment, that are open to men educated at Vernacular 
schools, it will be seen that there are very few requiring any 
sind of traming, but what can be, and in fact has been, given 
at indigenous schools or by private tuition. The exceptions to 
which I refer are those marked with an asterisk in the statement 
ziven below ; and even these, (if we except the Patwari), can- 
aot learn all the mathematics that they require at a village or 
Primary schools but must go to a Secondary . school, either 
Vernacular or Euglish, for the purpose, 

[, Religions functions :— 

(a). Brahmins among Hindus; 

(b). Moulvies among Mahommedans, 

IT. Secular employments of the higher grade :— 

A. Private :— 

(a), Giladars, rent-collectors’ and estate-managers in the 
service of rajas, taluqdars, and wealthy landlords 
generally ; 

(b). Vakils, pleaders who hold a certificate entitling them 
to plead in the publié courts ; 

(e) Hakims, medical practitioners. on the old or native 
system ; & 

(d). Muktars, pleaders of a lower status than vakils, 

B. Public :— : 
~ (a), Revenue and judicial officers of all kinds, police 

ot inspectors, &c. l 

(b). Clerks in Vernacular offices, (such as sarishtadar 
and record keepers,) darogas in jails, &. . 

(e). Hospital assistants, compounders, dressers, &c. 

III Secular employments of the lower grade :— 

A. Private :— : 

(a). eee money-lenders, and shopkeepers of all 
kinds ; 

(b). Men employed by merchants and tradesmen; such 
as the Gumashta, who acts as salesman and local 
agent,—the Rokaria or cash-keeper,—the Charandar, 
who conveys merchandize from one place to another, —= 

me. the Dallal or broker who brings customers to the shop,— 
the Arhatia, or commission agent,—the Manib, who 
supervises all the different Gumashtas and reports 
to his employer ; ; 

(o). oe or private clerks to zemindars or land- 
ords ; 
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* (d). * Contractors, for the making of roads, construction of 
buildings, &e. 

(e) Men connected with’ the Vernacular press, such. as 
compositors, lithograph-writers, proof correctors, book- 


binders, contributors to eres &e, E- 
(P. Petition-writers of all kinds, i 
B. Public :— 


(a). Mohurrirs and Nazirs in Government offices of all 
kinds ; “ Literate Constables” in the police depart- 
ment, &c, 
(b). *  Patwaris, or village accountants, 
(e), * Amins, or land-surveyors for settlement saks Qánungos 
for the supervision of Patwaris, 
IV. ‘Teachers at Vernacular Schools :— 
(a). Government schools ; 
(b). -Indigenous muktabs and patshalas, i 
The above list is, I believe, exhaustive. It is obvious thai 
the teaching at Halquabandi or Government village schools is 
irrelevant to I, Religious Functions, and that it is not nearly high 
enough, for, Il, Secular employments of the higher grade. It 
is obvious, too, that it is of no use for tradesmen, &c, under 
III, Secular employments of the lower grade, because all 
tradesmen and their employés in these provinces use Kaithi 
or Mahajani, which our schools do-not teach. All the remain- 
ing men coming under heading IIL, write Urdu or Persian, 
and these languages and characters can be taught in the best 
of the maktabs not less perfectly than at Government village 
schools, and sometimes a good deal better. In point of fact 
almost all the ziladars, muktars, tahsildars, darogas, mahurrirs, 
nazirs, &¢., employed in these provinces, whether by private 
persons or by the State, have been educated in maktabs, and 
not in Government schools, The only classes of men, 
therefore, for whom the indigenous training is insufficient and 
in some respects unsuitable, are contractors, (those at least 
who take large contracts,) Patwaris or village accountants, 
Qanungos who supervise these accountants, and Armins or men 
temporarily employed for settlement purposes, These , require 
more mathematics than a maktad can give them; and all 
except the Patwari require more than a village or Government 
Primary school can give them. - 
- I hold, then, that “if two or three good vernacular schools, teag 
ing above the village or primary standard, had been established vy 
the State in every Tabsil (or revenue sub-division, they could have 
amply supplied all possible requirements of the above nature, and 
that every thing else in connection with vernacular education 
could have been left to private enterprise, Before the establishment 


- 
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of British rule, the indigenous teachers of all kinds (Moulvies, Gurus, 
Lalajis, Pundits, | &.,) were able-to provide, and did in fact pro- 
vide, all that was required for the efficiency of trade, agriculture, 
weligion, and the industrial arts; and as the conditions of native 
hfe have remained substantially what they were, it follows 
that the same teachers could still supply all possible requirements 
of this nature, if the field were left open to them again. A land- 
lord, for example, who has been educated on the native system of 
Sabak (literature) and Siy4k (computation. or arithmetic) is 
quite as well able to keep his-rentroll, watch his Patwari, and 
read a court paper, as one educated at a Government school. An 
artizan who sells his own wares,a grain dealer, and a general 
tradesman, can learn all that they require for the keeping of shop 
accounts better at a private Kaithi school than at a Government 
village school; and for making short reckonings, and. „bargaining 
me a customer impromptu, the native arithmetic is a more use- 
ful instrument than our own. It has been fully proved by ex- 
perience that a Government Primary school can only exist in 
places where indigenous schools existed already, or would‘ exist 
again, if the Government school were withdrawn.* It is only 
among certain castes and classes that indigenous schools have 





* Probably it is not generally known to what an extent Government 
Primary schools interfere with private enterprise. Elaborate statisties regard- 
ing the locality of indigenous schools were collected_in Oudh throughout the 
12 districts in 1874; and it was then proved that 76'2 per cent. of the indi- 
genous schools or private teacherships existing at the time were in the very 
Samé village or market town with Government schools; that 18'8 per cent, 
were'in places only 2 miles distant; and that only 5 per cent. were in places 
entirely out of the reach of Government schools. The Government schools 
pursue the indigenous schogls, as the shadow follows its substance. 

I lately examined a village school at Bikapúr in the Fyzabad district. The 
school had been opened nine months before. The progress made by many of 
the pupils would have been very remarkable, had it been the result of nine 
months’ teaching. T'he schoolmaster of course set it down to his own hard 
work. But it turned out, on my making further enquiries, that prior to the 
establishment of this school there had been no less than four private make 
tabs in the place and neighbourhood, and that the most forward boys in the 
school had come from these makiabs. Ithen enquired what had become of 
the four Moulvies or tutors. They had all been dispensed with, and no one 
could say where they had gone to. The schoolmaster seemed rather proud 
of his achievement. ‘ Ever since I came here, they have all had to go. ” 
Mee department, however, has little reason to be proud of defeating private 
enterprise by public money. f y 

Instances of this kind are endless. There is an application in the Luëk- 
now district, which is still pending. In this village the local zemindars and 
pattidars have hitherto kept a private tutor of their own, to whom .they pay 
only Rupee 1 a month with board. If a village schvol is established, they 
will be saved even this. 
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sprung up ; and it is only among the same castes and classes that 
Government schools can be or *have been maintained. The 
indigenous methods are no doubt extremely faulty from our own 
point of view as instruments of intellectual culture. But inte|~ 
lectual culture is precisely what the people do not want to haved 
They -care for no education whatever, but what is necessary to 
religion or to success in wordly business: for it is upon the 
basis of these two sentiments that indigenous tuition has rested 
for the last 1,000 years or more. Interference with private inter- 
prise, unless very decided advantages are to be gained thereby, 
(and these are by no means apparent in the present case), is 
the last principle to be adopted as the mainspring of an edu- 
cational policy :* and it appears that the founder of the Halqua- 
bandi schools in the North-West Provinces (the model of -those 
founded in the Punjab and still later Oudh) was not fully satis- 
fied as to the utility of the system, after sufficient time hac 

been gained for contemplating the results of its working. 


J, È. Nusrrenp. 


.* The educational programme, with which the North-West Government 
at first set out, was to aid and improve indigenous schools only. But 
too much, was expected in the way of improving them after English 
models: the teachers did not wish to be improved ; and the success with 
which the revenue authorities collected the local rate, (called at first 
voluntary subscriptions), was a temptation too strong to be resisted. Hence 
Halquabandi schools were established This was atthe time when Mr, 
Stewart Reid, O. S., was Visitor-General,—a title since changed to that of 
Director of Public Instruction. ; 

Mr. Reid, however, does not seem to have been thoroughly satisfied-wirth# 
the result. Several years afterwards when Govt. village schools were about 
to be opened in Oudh, in the middle of 1866, he wrote demi-officially to Mr, 
Handford, the then Director in Oudh, to thé following effect :—“ Were 
“ I to begin again, with ample funds at command, I would expend a goodly 
“sum in aiding indigenous schools, making, of course,-the adoption of 
“our school-books and system of school discipline a sine gua non for the 
“receipt of assistance from the State.” (Dated Fyzabad, 12th July 1866.) 
It appears to me that the imposing of' such conditions cannot but be 
destructive of all attempts to encourage private enterprise or conciliate 
, indigenous teachers. It might have been possible to give them some 
‘kind of aid or reward for results adapted to their own methods of teach- 
ing, But we cannot, by the introduction of our grammars, readers, histo- 
ries, and geographies, or by the application of our complicated grant-in- 
aid rules, change the foundation on which indigenous tuition has rested 
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Art V.—ADAMOLI’S NOTES ON A JOURNEY FROM 
PERM TO TASHKEND. 


(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review,” April 1883.) 


CCORDING to the opinion of Adamoli the Kirghizes are 
both physically and morally a primitive race and must be 
treated like children, with kindness or severity, according to cir- 
cumstances, to obtain from them any possible thing required, 
but it is necessary to be long acquainted with them and to 
know them well, as Gorbakofski, the Governor at that time, 
did. He liked the Kirghizes very much, but occasfonally treated 
them harshly, by which means he succeeded iu obtaining their 
respect -and love. When Semiretchenski was still a portion of 
the Omsk Government, the people of Kokand made constant 
raids, which made it necessary to restrain them by taking pos- 
session of the first fort on the boundary, which was Piskpek. 


After this had been done, the Khan of Kokand proclaimed a holy- 


war against the Russians, sending an army of Sarts and of Persian 
slaves to attack them. At the news of the approach of these 


forces, 40,000 yurts of Kirghizes from the Semiretchenski hastened. - 


to Kokand to join the army of liberation. This happened in 1860, 
The Russians, who were. only 700 in number, encountered this 
immense mob in the steppe adjoining Usmagask, and completely 
reuted it. Nor ceuld the result have been different, considering 
the arms used by the Kirghizes, and their manner of. fighting. 
In spite of the great inferiority of their weapons, and in spite 
of the falling of their combatants on every side, the Kirghizes, 
however, approached the Russians to within a distance of fifty paces, 
but these last fifty paces they could never make; had they done 
80, their immense mass alone would have sufficed to destroy all 
their foes. The battalions of Persian slaves were somewhat organ- 
ized, and had maéchlocks, but fired them without taking aim. 
They discovered, however, one stratagem which nearly proved -fatal 
to the Russians. They set the withered herbage of the steppe 
on fire and enveloped the enemy. in flames. The ammunition 
wacons of the artillery galloped across this circle of fire with 
Rasinity, but it was a miracle. The victory having been gained, 
all the Kirghizes again returned as if nothing had happened, and 
their chiefs waited on Gorbakofski to make their submission. The 
General went alone to receive them, and, as his first salutation, 
he boxed their eags most liberally and sonorously. After this 
17 
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paternal admonition, he no longer molested them and abstained .` 
from all further enquiries, By this rough and primitive 
procedure he first inspired the Kirghizes with respect, and by 
not punishing them further, he gained their affection. 

“In Verno, as already observed, the Kalmucks and the. KirghizedY 
were not numerous, but usually the- most industrious and cun- 
ning people in the country. The Kalmuck boys were already 
manifesting. their natural instinct for gain, by suspending a 
„crucifix from the neck, assuming the airs’ of catechumens, and 
asking for alms by making the sign of the‘ cross freely. 
The Kirghizes, on the other hand, simple dnd -primitive as they 
‘were, asked for charity honourably, alighting’ from their cows; 
and prostrating themselves on the ground so as to touch it with 
the forehead, but not using any Jesuitic astuteness or rhetorical | 
artifices. `- Thé Kirghizes ‘also bear ‘ pain with heroic stoicism | 
.as appears from the case of one, narrated by the doctor of Verno; 
who had: to, amputate one of his legs and also ‘one of his arms, 
injured by the explosion of a bombshell which the Kirghiz had 
found and set carelessly on fire, 

In various houses Adamoli saw candlesticks and: other objects 
cut out of a-stone named dalabtash, which can be worked into - 
very elegant shapes, and would appear to be a'kind of soap- 
stone. In the whole of Verno there was, however, not more 
than one man who knew how to work this stone.” Our traveller 
‘was of opinion that besides this stone, many’ ‘other wonder- 
ful discoveries could be rade in the mountains,: if they were 
only allowed to be explored. ` 
` At Verno, the travellers separated, Tchaikofski being obliged 
to remain there in order to” join his- brother at “the lake 
Issikol, and the two friends parted with regret. “After leaving 

To Tashkend, Verno’ the road ran ata distance of four or 
f fve wersts` from the foot of’ thé’ mountains, 
which presented nearly thé same aspect ‘as those of Verno, 
and rose so steeply, that the éye could with a single glance 
embrace -all the zones of the different vegetations. Numbers 
ef rivulets were dividéd into channels or “ariks for irrigating 
the fields; bút, the soil not being porous, the water could not 
filter through, it even in the slightest manner; accordingly the ` 
brooks were dammëd up aitificially, and then allowed to inundate 
the fields so as to promote the vegetation. The harvests of “08 
wheat and millet weré not yet. ripe, but just beginning tom... 
yellow ; lastly, there were also fields of sunflower, the seeds cs- 
which’ the Russians like very much. In the neighbourhood of 
Verno could be, seen poppy-fields cultivated by Chincze; for 
the manufacttire ot a 7) 
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As far as Kastek the land was mostly.occupied by Russian 
emigrants, and but few yurts could be seen. In a few villages 
there were Russian or Kozzak colonists, Having reached Kastek 
An the evening, Adamoli was compelled to stop, it being im- 
epossible to pass over the mountain in the night; and, there 
being nothing worth seeing, he lay down in his carriage, after 
taking a walk in the surrounding deserted country, and slept 
till morning. Then the ascent began through a rising valley 
on a rugged and.most horrible road, no progress on which could 
have been made with five horses attached. to the carriage, unless 
the soldiers who were working on it had every now and then 
assisted them. This portion had been made accessible for carts only 
a, week ago, after freeing the road from the incumbrances which 
the rains of the last spring had lodged.upon it: during which 
season the above-named doctor of Verno had been compelled 
actually to travel three weeks round the mountains to reach 
' Pashkend. i i 3e 

On the mountain, hauls of Kirghizes, all with their cattle, 
were often seen. Many were descending to change tbeir pastures 


and their caravans always presented a picturesque sight. Their | | 


women ride on horseback with a kind of white, tube-like hood 
over their heads and shoulders, inclined to one side. They 
were ‘horribly ugly ;, but their girls, with a mass of little tresses 
of hair protruding and dangling from their embroidered bonnets, 
would have looked amiable, if they had been only a little, very little 
more passable, The hair:on the top of their heads under their bon- 
nets is cut short, and their boots which reach half up the leg, 
have such high heels, that it appears almost’ impossible they 
canm walk with them. i 

After passing Kastek, Kirghizes were met who had been’ under 
the dominion of Kokand, and their importance ceased in 
comparison to that of the Sarts, the inhabitants .of the town. 
As far as Kastek, on the contrary, the Kirghizes were before 
the arrival of the Russians the only natives and absolute masters 
of the soil, roaming at large through the boundless steppe,. 
paying homage sometimes to one, and sometimes to another. 
Khan, always, however, nominally only, and constantly enjoying. 
entire liberty, Their staple food is always milk, either in a pure 
form, or as a mixture of cow, sheep, and camel milk, or in the 
shape of cheese. ` With milk they also cook millet and barley, 
which they bruise with a wooden pestle of a peculiar form, . 
resulting in a kind of much-liked. porridge. They have -large 
hemispherical. cooking pots, to which the porringer of varnished- 
wood already mentioned is added to constitute nearly all 
the utensils needed by a Kirghiz for his culinary operations, 
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As we have observed already, Kumis, is ‘a luxury enjoyed only 
by possessors of large herds of horses, the mares of which are 
not ridden but kept for reproduction and for their milk -only. 

The chief feature of independent Kirghiz life was cattle lifting, 
Four or five men quietly approached during the night the cattles 
they desired to steal, and which were usually guarded by a single’ 
herdsman. One of the robbers remained standing alone in the 
direction which the stolen cattle were to take, whilst the others 
drove it towards him from a distauce, howling and poking it with 
long staffs till it fled and blindly followed the first Khirgiz who 
gallopped in front, in the direction of the haul to which the beasts 
were intended to be taken. If the herdsman succeeded by his shouts 
in attracting the owners of the stolen cattle, their chief aim was 
to break the line of the direction and to cause the cattle to- follow. 
their own. The Kirghizes have alsoa sport called Baiga, which 
consists in following each other on horseback and robbing a 
sheep ; the man who is the last in catching the animal becomes” 
the victor, but it is‘usually divided and each competitor obtains 
a piece of it. : : 

At noon our traveller reached the top of the passage of Kastek, 
where the flora and the temperature reminded him that he was 
high above the level of the sea. Now the road began to descend 
on the other side of the mountain to the Fein. valley, along its arid 
and gravelly bed; although but fifteen days ago it would have been 
impossible to cross the mountain torrent which then rushed 
through it. At Tokmak there was a Kozzak stanitza, . said to 

_ have two years ago contained 200 Russian and Kozzak habita- 
tions, of which, however, our traveller saw very fefv, but on the . 
contrary many yu7ts, and a new bazar, which belonged to the Sarta. ~~ 
’ Tokmak was at that time the last place which Russian peasants 
had reached; further on, merely soldiers and merchants of that 
nationality could be found in the forts and towns, but the soil yet 
belonged tothe natives. The post-stations were so constructed as 
to be able to resist an attack ; consisting of a little square bastion,, 
surrounded by a fosse, but manned only by two Kozzak soldiers, 
the rest being T'artars and Kirghizes, 

Aulich Ata is reached by coasting along the Alexandro- 
va mountain at a distance of four or five wersts from it, constantly 
passing over the ari#s or channels that irrigate the millet, corn, 
and panic fields of the Kirghizes, whose yurts peep out here: 
and there on the plain at a good distance from the road, whi 
was, however, more than hitherto dotted by Kirghiz cemeteries, 
. There were tombs of every size, cylindrical turrets, but usually, 
a simple heap of earth merely, although family tombs‘were sur- 
rounded by battlemented mud brick walls. Occasionally a 
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picturesque little chapel ‘with a fagade and cupola. flanked by 
turrets could also be seen, to show how much the minds.of the 
indifferent Kirghizes had been influenced by the neighbourhood 
of the Sarts who are fanatic Musalmans, These chapels were 
wilso constructed af bricks dried in the sun, or atthe utmost 
scorched by fire made. of withered herbs, and then plastered with 
mortar, Here the road became again somewhat rugged, and, 
after crossing a water-course, the fore wheels of the carriage struck 
with such force against the boulders, that it would cer tainly have 
been overturned if the travellers had not all jumped into the 
water and supported it on both sides. 

That whole day’s journey was performed in. an uncultivated 
lonely country, with scarcely a green field here and there. Two 
old Sart forts, namely - Tchaudovar and Merke, were also passed 
near the road, but they consisted of nothing more than heaps of 
mud. A carious cart, with extremely high wheels. very wide 
‘apart was seen in which Sarts conveyed some of their baggage ; 
it was drawn by one horse on which the coachman rode. Bus- 
tards, storks end other. enormous birds,: hovered about at seme 
distance. During the night, the cart again stuck fast in an 
arik from which it was extricated by the Kirghizes of an adjoining 
haul. During the whole night only one post was made, and the next 
day the aspectof the country was the same as before, but the 
temperature was different, because the mountains along which the 
travellers coasted were much lower; the harvests were ripe and 
being cut. ‘The first day was really warm, but never unpleasantly 
so, on account of the clouds as well as on account of the air 
coming from the mountains; .the nights were, however, always 
rathor cool and dry. . Herds af camels and of horses were seen 
grazing in the arid steppe. 

At one station the travellers (now apparently reduced to two; 
namely, Adamoli and Waller) hada visit from a rich - Kirghiz 
whose pantaloons of embroidered leather they admired, and he 
in his turn wondered at their table and tea requisites, touching 
them all with his hands. At last Aulieh-Ata, an entirely Sart town, 
with nothing European init, was' reached. ‘This was the first oasis 
of verdure after Verno, where the poplars and willows with their 
abundant foliage presented ‘a delightful. sight, especially in a 
country where, during a journey of several, hundred wersts not a 
single tree can be seen. From the Irtish to Verno the traveller 
Mad beheld nothing that could properly be called a tree. Then 
came a desert till a few poplars were perceived at Merke. 
Even at Aulieh Ata; the trees were not very numerous, but the site 
of the town was picturesque enough. On an elevation washed 
by the river, there is a rock with walls and battlements, relieved 
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by angles and towers, on tlie tops of which ‘are umbrellas fixed to 
shade the sentries. In the plain, on the banks, and in the gravelly 
_ and very broad bed of the river, great numbers of Kirghiz yurts, 
with cattle ‘of every species, ‘could be seen; the willow groves 
on the flanks of the rock concealed the Sart town. The bazay 
where Adamoli went to purchase provisions was a broad, straight 
road with footpaths on both sides; along which little porticoes of 
plastered cane-work, supported by sticks of poplar, serving as 
columns, extended ; and these porticdes give entrance to the 
` small shops in which ‘the wares, such as eggs, bread, vegetables, 
apples, melons, sacks of rice, various kinds of corn, “dried fruits, 
the flesh of sheep, atid garments, are displayed ‘and openly ex- 
posed for sale. Barbers were shaving their castomers in public, 
whilst the shopkéepérs; dressed in white coats and little caps, 
but very few with turbans'on their heads, were anxiously ex- 
pecting customers, but never making the least sign to- invite | 
them. 

Adamoli was delighted with the beautiful physiognomies of 
the Sarts of. Aulieh Ata, but kiew not whether they were 
Uzbegs or Tajiks; they had lively and deep eyes, black beards 
and shaved heads, All the streets of the bazar were covered 
with ‘mats supported by horizontal ‘and transverse poles, for 
' shading the customers; but the other streets of the town con- 
sist only of bare ‘walls on either side, with loop-holes here 
and there at long intervals’; the doors have carved posts, but are 
always kept shut; inside, there are, however, little yards and 
gardens. Everything is of chalk-earth,—the bazar, the walls, 
the houses, the footpaths; and no other material can be senä 
Tx a willow-grové in an urik, there are baths protected by miáts, 
and carpets “spread out for performing the genuflections after 
bathing. 

After Aulieh Ata, stations were no'longer met with for chang- 
ing horses, ‘but only yurts, which, howéver, often presented a 
new aspect. The Kirghizes had ‘surrounded their tents with ” 
walls, either for defence, for their cattle, or for storing the pro-° 
duce of their fields, But they construct their habitations accord- 

- ing to the fashion of the Sarts, that'is to say, of sun-dried bricks 
and straw. These are no’ longer the Kirghizes of the steppe, 
but ‘they stil] retain some ‘traits of their original ‘primitive charac- 
ter. After leaving Aulieh Ata, not more than one tree was met 
with on the road, and it was a ‘poplar. At the station of Mashia¥ 
a carriage was'seen which ‘belonged 'to a Mr. Davidoff, a Russian, 
who worked a ‘Coal:mine which had ‘been discovered at'a short 
distance. He had it worked ‘by Kirghizes and was sending the 
coals’to the Sir Deria [Yaxartes] for the’ Government steamers, 
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The Russians. use these coals also for household purposes from 
Tchemkend to Tashkend ; they contain much sulphur, but are after 
all much better than the fuel of the Sarts, who use the dried 
dung of animals for burning. 

* The village of Menkend “announced itself from a distance by 
fis trees and abundant vegetation, which covers the hill. The 
road led through fields of rice, of hemp, and of vegetables, protect- 
ed by low walls. At last strong trees.. with tall trunks were 
reached, and the travellers passed between the high walls of 
the houses on both sides of thé road, descending on the other 
side of the hill, after which they crossed the river with some 
trouble, and at last found the yurt of the station,. 

Late in the afternoon the journey. was resumed and long files 
of camels were seen passing, with the bridles of those who follow- . 
ed tied to the tails of the animals that preceded. The undulation 
of their movement’ was such, that the mere sight of a.camel 

with a man riding it, was according to.the opinion of Adamoli, 
enough to make one sea-sick, He .was-delighted with the 
sunset he witnessed on this. occasion, and calls it the most 
imposing and the most. characteristic spectacle of that portion 
of Asia. The sun imparted a red tinge. to. the vapours, to the 
clouds, and to’ the dust scattered. in the. atmosphere ; the long 
file of camels was silently disappearing..at.a long distance on 
the horizon ; here and there columns of cow-dung smoke were ri- 
sing from afew yurts with .cattle around them, “and. the: white 
ridges of the Tian-Shan . spurs. appeared in. vague outlines. on 
the eastern sky. 

-*~~On the Ist August at 8 P. M. the travellers reached Tchemkend, 
-. where they heard to their great. amazement that General Kauf- 
mann (the same who died at St. Petersburg in May 1882) with 
his retinue had been expected. for two. days, but. had not yet 

arrived on account of the bad state of .the roads, and. the im- 

mense difficulties of the journey. The natural consequence was 

that no horses could be had, because five or six carriages were al- 
ready waiting to get some, and had the precedence ; hence nothing 
remained but resignation, getting one’s supper, and going to bed. 

The next day Adamoli paid a visit to the military commandant, 

Colonel Terkoski, and his wife, to whom he had a letter of intro- 

duction, There he was kept to dinner, and after it, all started 
together to a tamasha given by Sadik Nazar, a Sart, to the 

Russian officers, for having received, through General Kaufmann, 

a diploma from the Emperor, exempting him from paying taxes, 

and conferring upon him a certain military grade, When Tchem- 

kend was not yet under Russian dominion, Sadik Nazar occupied 
the highest post, represented the Khan, and had the right of 
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life and death over all the inhabitants. He was, moreover, extreme- 
ly rich and possessed a splendid house. When the Russians 
approached, he sent all'his magnificent furniture, carpets, dresses 
‘and,vessels to Bokhara for security. When he afterwards demands, 
ed back his property, the Amir refused to restore it. 5 

"+ The party of guests, consisting of Adamoli, two ladies in. 
lineikas,-and: various officers on horseback, passed in a real at- 
mosphere of dust through the fort, went down to the Sart town, 
„and, after traversing various streets of the bazar, reached at last 
the house of Sadik. The company first entered a yard shaded 
by poplars, watered by ariks, protected by high walls; and 
floored with mats; then, passing through a corridor, a second 
yard was reached, at the other extremity of which the din- 
ing table was laid out, on a.dais resembling the stage of a theatre., 
This was reached by footpaths along the walls, the lower portion 
being a garden with common flowers, where also servants werey 
standing around the samovar (the gigantic Russian tea-pot), « 
The trees around ovérshadowed with their branches the very 
high walls; and everything—the walls, the footpaths, the soil, 
being smooth’ with chunam, looked like stone. On the stage < 
the “carpets were soft, like those of Persia, and of the same kind, 
An arik, with a reservoir in which big vessels full of kumis 
and melons were immersed for cooling, imparted an air of 
freshness to the scene. On the table were ‘aid out fresh grapes 
-and raisins, dried plums, pistachios, walnuts, and certain large 
circular, thin cakes, intermixed with European articles, such 
as sardines, confectionery and liquors. The master of the 
house in his khalat and little bonnet, received his guests with-~- 
‘a cordial aman and shook their hands. When he reached 
the carpets, he left his slippers, and appeared in Tartar boots 
without soles ; this also his friends did who wore the same costume, 
‘as well as thé servants, Adamoli was just about to ask the 
Colonel how the ladies. could obtain a sight of the guests, when 
he discerned above the walls among the foliage, a number of 
little heads looking at the company with very big black eyes. 
A Russian lady who penetrated into the recesses of the harem, 
assured our traveller that these ladies are very beautiful indeed; 
bit so insipid, that-they become tiresome. They can say nothing 
more than dman, touch every article of toilette which they 
can see, and ask for it, The doctors wife at Verno mentionedz;, 
. however, to Adamoli, that some women were beginning to a a 
and going to the judge to demand permission to walk out 
without veils, like European females; butthis is doubtful. A 
sudden shower of rain compelled the master of the house to 
take his iguests into an inner garden, also rich in trees, flowers, 
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and asiks, but’ having a verandah supported by columns and 
. carpets, in which they took comfortable shelter. In this gar- 
den bustards, like those at which Adamoli-had shot in the 
steppe, were strutting about, but the falcon which had captured 
them kept proudly aloof, standing solitarily ina corner of the 
verandah. The ladies were at the extremity of the garden con- 
eealed by a mat, but their presence was betrayed by their laughter 
and chattering, On the table were European candiles, or at 
least what had appearance of such, arid the garden was ilu- 
minated by small earthen vesséls with: lights in them, The 
dinner of which the chief. of the district, the doctor, various 
officers and a few ladies partook, consisted of a most abundant 
supply of pilmenia, pilaw, tea and European wines. A Tartar 
officer who served as interpreter did. the honours of. the table; 
the host himself neither ate nor spoke, but superintended his 
„servants, and when the guests departed he shook hands with them ; 
otherwise, however, he was as if non-existent. He had a scanty 
black beard, lively and deep eyes, beautiful hands, and was tall 
and lean, like all Sarts. The guests were, on their return home, 
preceded by a Kozzak with a lighted torch te guide them through 
the narrow and rugged Sart roads, l 
On the morning of the 3rd August our traveller rose early 
to have a look all round. The Sart town is situated on the banks 
of the little river that irrigates its gardens, and is dominated 
by the fort, an enclosure of walls with battlements and bar- 
racks, upon a berren, dusty and naked hill. The Russian 
town, being on the same level with the fort, was necessarily also 
fel of dust. Near the town of Tchemkend there is a public 
garden with a spring of very limpid water in it, which, being 
7 very rare in the country, is much admired, and pitched there, were 
many tents of the Russians who flee from the burning hot towa 
to pass the summer there under the shade of willows and poplar 
trees, and also a few bathing places in partly natural reservoirs, 
protected by mats, could be seen. <As-the commandant had 
issued an ukaz (written order) that our travellers should be given 
horses before everybody else, they departed, followed by the growls 
of their competitors who were obliged to wait. 
Tt being the Emperor’s festival, the travellers left | Techem- 
kend with the booming of cannons ringing in- their ears, and, 
“the post horses conveyed them through an uninterrupted 
désert to the first post-station which, although not finished, 
‘Tashkend . was elegantly constructed of - the usual sun- 
i dried-bricks, and intended to serve as a model 
for all the other post-stations in Turkestan. Meanwhile, the 
Kozzaks of the post lived in a wretched yurt, At the next station, 
18 
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in front of a caravanserai, the travellers met a captain, with 
whom they liad quarrelled at Tchemkend for horses, the axle | 
of whose carriage was broken; accordingly they overtook him 
chuckling a little among themselves at his ill-luck. Near this) 
station there is a spring of dirty and nauseous water, but which: 
_ must be drunk for all that. Further on there was a tomb of a 
curious form, but on entering it, nothing could be seen except a 
sarcophagus of mud-bricks. Whilst the travellers were at the 
next station, just getting horses harnessed to their earriage, the 
abovenamed cdptain overtook them, and, having an imperial 
padarosna with him, enjoyed the right to a troika; they 
were considerably annoyed: This station, and that before reaching 
Tashkend, were the only. two posts at which the travellers were 
compelled to wait long for want of horses. This pleasure had 
been’ reserved to them for the end of their journey. At this 
penultimate station, the travellers took another lunch for want of. 
something better to do. They purchased from a Sart who hap- 
pened to pass by on horseback, a fish which he had caught 
in one of the deepést and clearest ariks ; and the peculiarity of 
which was said to be that its caviar was venomous. l 

Long before Tashkend can be reached, its vicinity is announced . 
by gardens. From a long distance the horizon is limited by 
the tops of poplar trees arranged in lines, which look like so 
many files of soldiers; First a meagre little field, surrounded 
by a dwarf wall, but enjoying the last remnant of the water that 
irrigates the oasis of Tashkend, was passed. Gradually, however, 
the fields became greener and succeeded each other without 
interruption for several wersts, They were planted with vives; 
maize, cotton, and mulberry, peach, apricot, nut, poplar and pome- 
granate trees, but all this vegetation appeared through clouds of 
dust which covered the road. f 

Then the travellers crossed the Bosw (blue water), which had 
excavated for itself a ragged: bed among banks crowned with 
trees, and looked picturesque enough; they passed also awhile 
along thé ancient walls. of the town, where they encountered a 
guide sent by Struve to meet them, and arrvied at 5 P. M., on the 
4th of August, in the yard of the said diplomatic adjutant of 
General Kaufmann, where Adamoli left his carriage (tarantas) 
which had served him as a house during one month and twelve 
“days, and for which he had conceived a kind of affection. Buð 
he was soon consoled for his loss, for the little palace of Struye 
afforded comforts equal to those of civilized Europe. He had, 
in short, elegant apartments, a tent to sleep in in the garden under 
mulberry trees with most abundant foliage, with an arik running 
near, which fed a reservoir for bathing; servants, interpreters, 
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Kozzaks, a good horse, and the most exquisite fruits. Here our 
traveller donned a semi-Asiatic dress, and made acquaintances 
‘among the Sarts and Tartars. 
. At that time the Russian town was only two years old, but, being 
Mhe capital of Turkestan and the residence of the’Governor-General, 
had already assumed great importance. ` Life and death depended 
on the nod of the Governor-General, who would. probably not 
be able to rule the population accustomed to the iron despotism 
of the Khéns without possessing such authority. According to the 
opinion of Adamol, our theories about forms of Government and ` 
administrations based upon reason and morality ,ouglit-entirely 
to be discarded, these two principles being in Turkistan supplanted 
by fanaticism, superstition, and obstinate adherence to old usages, 
against which reasoning is of no avail whatever. The great 
reason or argument there, is force, which must serve for intro- 
yous the first rudiments of civilization, and has so far been 
{ successful, . that the people of the Khanates of Kokand, of 
Bokhara, &., have become so convinced. of the superiority of 
the Russians, as to make any opposition to their intentions 
chimerical. 

The paucity of the Russian troops in comparison with the large 
tracts of country they have conquered, is perhaps the chief reason 
why they make-no change in the loeal Governments, and leave 
them pretty nearly as they find them; Russians are only 
appointed to be chiefs of districts and commandants of towns, 
conforming themselves to the usages of the country and not 
introducing anything new. Among these officers there are 

all kinds of men, who, however, do nothing to improve the 
country. They may be divided into two classes, namely, ambi- 
tious men who come only to get promotion and to fight; and 
knaves who are sent to Turkestan as a punishment for more 
or less venial errors. It was rumoured that the whole conquest 
of Turkestan was due only to the ambition of Governors-General, 
who could find no better occupation for acquiring celebrity 
than to take townsand to conquer territories ; thus, they sur- 
rounded their name with a halo of glory by pretending to have 
achieved wonderful exploits with few troops, whereas, in reality, 
they always marched only against flocks of sheep. For all 
that, however, the bravery of the Russian troops in Turkestan is 
-not to be despised, and Adamoli is. of opinion that they- 
ould prove excellent soldiers against foes of quite a different 
stamp; he saw them manœuvre near the town most beautifully 
in the presence of General Kaufmann, and the grandson of the 
Amir of Bokhara, who was going to St. Petersburg with a large 
retinue. He was pleased to see the troops in uniforms suitable 
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to the climate, namely, blouses of white cloth, wide pantaloons ` 
of the samé, boots and caps, 

The little prince of Bokhara was twelve years old, and ex- 
pected to remain in St, Petersburg to complete his education. \ 
One day he displayed in the public square the elephants and 
-horses intended as presents for the Emperor. His physiognomy’ 
appeared “to be extremely intelligent under his immense tur- 
_ ban, but could be seen only from-a distance. The ambassadors 
from Bokhara who accompanied him, paid a visit to Struve, and 
were not different from all the other Sarts. 

The Russiät town of Tashkend consisted of elegant little 
brick.” houses with ‘some architectural ornaments; all, however 
consisted -only of & ground-floor, and were situated in extremely 
broad streets planted with avenues of yet slender poplars, It ° 
is also intersected by arises, and has little gardens with stupendous 
elm and nwt trees, It ‘would be pleasant enough if it were « 
not for the dust which spoils every thing; no idea can be i 
formed of it ; it penetrates everywhere, and sometiines covers whole 
portions of the ‘town like dense clouds. The population con- 
sists entirely of military men with their families, and the civil 
element was represented only by a few retail traders. 

The town touches on one side the walls of the ancient Ko- 
kand fort, and on the other loses itself in the arid steppe. 
The chief places of resort were the café-restaurants in which 
all the officers dined and got drunk on’ champagne as long 
as they had money. Country-wine and even country champagne 
„also could be had ‘at the café, but it was almost undrinkable, 
although sold at the exhorbitant price of a rouble per boitle,—~ 
The minuruk was another public place of resort. It consisted 
of a grove of immense apricot trees under which tables were 
arranged ; it contained also a restawrant, journals, and a pavi- 
lion in which every Sunday evening a ball took place. It is 
on the outskirts of the town, and in the ev ening some persons are 
always found there. ‘There was even a hotel at Tashkend, but 
only in miniature. Ladies were extremely scarce, and unmarried 
ones were more than sure of finding husbands, 

.. On the evening of the 10th August our traveller was invited _ 
to dinner by the family of Massa-hat-hay, a Sart of much in- 
fluence in the country, a great friend of General Tchernaief,* and 
therefore, disliked by his successors, His independent position- 
allowed him, however, to disregard this and to maintaif 
relations of friendship with all the Sarts, who repaid it with 
every kind of civility. The guests went accompanied by 





* The same who is at present Governor-General of Turkestan. 
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interpreters, and were received by the soù, nephews, and other 


relatives of the host, who had gone to Mekka on pilgrimage, 
and was travelling to the fair of Nijni, whence he was not 
expected back for three months at least. They passed through 
two small yards, from which various lodges and cabins are 
entered. They then ascended by a staircase with immense steps, 
and were received in the apartment of one of the host’s wives who 


could of course not be seen. Passing through a small.room `` 


serving as ante-chamber, they entered a beautiful apartment ‘with 
three windows, laid out with earpets of various colours. The 
ceiling was painted in brilliant red, blue, white and, yellow colours, 
with sufficiently minute arabesque designs. ‘The side, wall, 
through the middle Of which the door opened; was coveréd with 


tolerably good white stucco ornaments, the surface, however, - 


being sky-blue as usual in Italy, . Opposite to this was the ward- 
robe of the lady, contained in great chests of varnished tin, and 
l placed in two square niches protected by curtains, between which 
there was a rude image representing the Kaabah of Mekka, 
with an Arabic inscription below. On a stgetched/rope a num- 
ber of silk-dresses of every colour, and some of. them very rich 
were suspended. Jewels, strings with tassels, and earrings, as 
_ well as other ornaments for the head, made of embroidéred silk, 
hung about the room and made a fine show, Opposite to the 
windows, a number of small niches of elegant forms and coloured 
stuccoes, contained the whole tea and table service, with a small pro- 
vision of fruits for the day. The dinner was served on a round 
table not more than a span anda half-high. Around it were placed 
_chests covered with pillows forthe Europeans; but they found 
if-more comfortable to squat on the carpets, and had all these 
encumbrances removed. The dinner began with all kinds of 
fruits of the country, such as grapes, apples, melons and cakes ; 
then came a big dish with small pieces of chicken roasted in 
grease whieh were of course eaten with the fingers; then a soup 
-of rice, flesh, vegetables and sour milk; lastly, a good dish of 
really excellent pilaw. The three Europeans were given wooden 
spoons for eating, but all the others, only with their hands ate, 
and between each course tea was drunk ad libitum. 


After leaving this place they paid a visit to Muhammad Ras- - 


sul, another most influential. man, and at that-time an elder 
-of the town council of Tashkend. He also had invited them 


“ta dinner, which was a rather melancholy one, because they . 


had already elsewhere performed that ceremony ; but they 
were after all compelled to accept some fruits, a cup of 
tea, and kumis. It was rather difficult matter for Adamoli 
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‘to obtain information in this place, as it had to be filtered through 
two interpreters, a Russian and a Tartar, but his’ third companion - 
~ prince Oronloff (an old acquaintance of his from Washington), 
asked a string of questions about the town, its‘expenses, &c., tili 
Struve requested him not to alarm the people by his too great 'in-> 
quisitiveness, because they would at once become shy and take 
him to be a spy of the governor. No information could be got 
-about the expenses of the town, for fear it might serve as a 
pretence for enhancing the taxes. On ‘taking “leave of. thei 
kind host, they were obliged to promise Him that they would come 
on another -occasion to dine with him, in his garden outside the 
town. 

The Russian town ‘extends to the west of the Sart portion, and 
is on the opposite side. bounded by the desert, whilst on the north- 
ern aud southern side it is limited by.groves and gardens, It was 
built oxi most arid soil, and, besides three or four isolated trees, and | 
the group of apricot-trees of Minuruk, in its whole circuit no signs 
of previous vegetation occurred, This desert onthe western side 
of the Sart town had been caused by an invasion from Kokand 
when Tashkend was independent. When, hostilities broke 
‘out between Tashkend and Kokand, the Khan, after having 
invaded the territory from the mountains in which rises the Tehirt- 
ichik river that divided the two States, marched upon Tashkend 
and pitched his tents just there to besiege the town. His troops 
then devastated the gardens, felled the trees, and destroyed the 
ariks, so that nothing was left except the grove of Minuruk, which 
contained the tents of the chiefs. Not only, however, when Tash- 
kend was independent, but also under the dominion of Kokand, i 
happened that the troops of the Khan took up their position 
in that locality to levy some extraordinary tax., This is the reason 
why on this side, beyond the now ruined walls, nothing can be seen 
‘except an uncultivated plain. Neither is it known why the 
Russians selected this spot for building their town, but probably 
they would not have taken the trouble to “purchase the garden of the 
Sarts and took possession of this abandoned locality without oust- 
ing anybody from his property. They were also protected by 
the fort which commands precisely this side. Afterwards, thé 
‘town began to extend towards the northand the south, by the 
erection of houses in gardens purchased fromthe Sarts. Most 
people, however, contented themselves with buying or only renting; 
a garden rich in trees, in order to pitch tents there in summer, and 
to return to head-quartersin winter. Among others'the Governor- 
General himself resided in a garden south of the town, where an 
elegant pavilion had been built for him. A small palace was, 
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being constructed for him on the banks of the Bost, where also two 
Xordeners were engaged ‘in forming a kindof park amohg the rich 
vegetation, excavating grottoes, raising little mountaitis, construct- 

HS kiosks, and making little bridges in onigi to embellish the 
Deality. . 


There were but few public TE in Resiki. Tashkend. | 


The little church, painted red and white, and rising from 


a platform, had a silvef cross on the top; and. was surround-- 


ed by a colonnade to, slielter the faithful who éould “not 
find room inside. It stood alone in an immense Square. .” 

The bells ate suspended from a horizontal beany sùpported: bie 
two posts erected on one side of the Square.” There is also an 
extremely modest fountain, fed by the water of an arik. which 
-passes through a filter. Around the Square numerous Saplings 
of poplars had been planted. 

The club which superseded the Minuruk in winter, and served 
‘to give amateur theatrical representations, was inhabited by the 
son of the Amir of Bokhara during his sojourn at Tashkend. 

Houses were built in Tashkend with enviable facility. Near 
the building site, a hole is dug, the ‘earth taken from it 
is mixed with straw, and bricks are made which are laid out to dry 
in the sun, The bricks having become dry, walls are built of 
them, using diluted earth from the same hole instead of mortar. 
The roof which does not slant much, ‘is, supported by slender 
beams, It -is formed of alternate layers: of canes and mats, 
the whole being of the thickness of thirty centimetérs, but the 
last layer is always of earth which becomes in spring covered 
“with vegetation, The roofs are all repaired in autumn, but in 
spite of this precaution the water very often filters through in 
winter. A brick-kiln was in course of construction, and the 
small number of burnt bricks manufactured were used in excep- 
tional cases, the majority of the people continuing to build, 
according to the old system. 

For the purpose of providing the town with eatables, a bazar 
was formed on the side of the Sart town wheré the two nation- 
alities meet; this is called the little bazar, -but another much 
larger’ one was being opened in the centre of the Russian town. 
itself, and daily acquiring more and more importance ; on Sun- 
Alays great fairs were held in it, on which occasions the bazar 
of the Sart Tashkend was deserted. 

“The fort of Tashkend was nothing but an enclosure within which 
long barracks in straight lines were being built for the purpose of 
lodging the troops in winter. In summer they were encamped 
outside, on the banks of the Satar, im certain extremely long 
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huts covered with mats. The fort of Tashkend . had, however; 
already assumed a European aspect with its bastions, fosses, 
slopes, counter-slopes, fascines, &e., which greatly detracted from 
its beauty, the ancient walls with battlements. having been much 
. more picturesque. At-that time the Russidn town containe 

not more than six hundred houses, belonging to as many civilian 
owners, who were partly in the employment of Government, and 
partly merchants, who deal in everything, but their supply, of 
goods depended entirely upon the arrival’ of caravans, When 
Adamoli arrived, shoes were so scarce, that none could be pur- 
chased for a treasure; afterwards all the shops, had a plentiful 
stock of them, but plates and tumblers could not be got. 


E. REHATSEK, 


Si 
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Art. VL--SOME GHAZALS. OF NAZIR AKBARABADT.«#: « 
The Hindustani poet of modern times who has.best succeeded: “+ 
in reaching the hearé-.of the people is Shekh Mis Wali 
Muhammad. of Agra,-better known by his takhallus or nom 

de plume of Nazir of Akbarébad. He died 30 years ago or 850. 
After Kabir there is no- one whose’ sayings and’ writings baye 
such a widespread celebrity, or are so generally, appreciated by, 
the common folk. -On the other hand, the Literati profess not” * 
to understand him and affect to despise his- poetry. .All his com- 
positions, however, are suggestive and original, and~. well worth- 
study for the sterling good sense that underlies the poetical forms,- 

' The Nawal Kishor Press at Lucknow has issued a Kulidt-i-Nazér,. 

or Complete Works of Nazfr,-and from this edition I give here free 
metrical renderings of a few of his ghazals’ by way. of- an introduce 
tion to him :—~- X 


PURE OF HEART. 


One morn F chanced upon a maid so Sweet ; 
That Love himself had fallen at her feet : a 
Soft cheeks of peach and full lips ruby red, 
Teeth bright as pearls and laughter-loving eyes, 
A form to make men wish all virtue dead: 
And angels long to bear her to the skies. 
“ Thou fairest flower of all mine eyes liave seen, 
a O tell me where thy wayward feet would’st bend Ë 
That I awhile may be thy slave, my Queen; 
And thou awhile may’st know me for thy friend.” 
She gazed with wonder in her wondrous eyes. 
` “May be thy face is new, may be forgot, 
So thy desire is cause for my surprise, 
But if thou wouldest walk with me, why not?” 
“I come,” I said, “all things are right with mo a 
to pure of heart to think- impurity ! 19 . 
TL 
LOVE THE TYRANT: 
© fall not lightly at a stranger’s feet !- 
©- be not eager for the lover’s part { if 
` Young lips are soft and young hands prone to meet,. 
And where hands go there ‘follows soon the heart.- 
Where dwells the glamour of enchanting eyes 
at is the place, mine heart, for thee to fear ; 
Fly thou thence, as the wild hart bounds and flies + 
To beard the hounds what boots it to the deer ? 
So strength to battle in what victim Hes, 
While yet the magic tyrant, Love, i is near? = * 


19 
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Til. 
IÈ LOVE BE UNREQUITED: 
‘When once love sees, and seeing love is glad, 
His secret lives a secret but in name; 


` So in the moonlight, when the moon was sad’ 


For her own Beanty put to utter shame 
At my love’s coming in her beauty clad, | 
We stood love’s shame-faced captives where she came. 


-We happy were, until a wrong chance le 


Onr heedless feet adown wrath’s foolish way 
And she in anger at my anger said: 

“ Since then thon art not one with me, why stay ? ye 
And so my lot is grief till love be slain. 

O thou that seest truth where truth may be 
And‘oft hast spoken truth, speak truth again, 

And say, fair friend, what now is left to me? 
“Tf thou must love, and lovińg her is pain, 

Go, friend, elsewhere and take thy heart with thee.” 


THE LOVER'S QUARREL, 
* Oh say,.my love, why dost thou drive me forth er 
‘‘T drive thee forth, since strife doth weary me.” 


“ But why a rival bring to fan my wrath ?” 
“ Now, nay, thy foolish wrath is blinding thee.” 


` & Ah, love; my heart is sad that this hath been.” 


ik Thow sayest sooth,” soft smiling said my sweet. 
E But why thus hold thyself as very queen ?” 

“ And should I not, when thou art at my feet ?” 
Bear with me, love, that I may show mine heart,” 

‘s What need for it, since I its secrets know ?” 
a Ah, why dost take my words in evil part ?” 

“The cause is this; thine heart thou dost not show.” 
“I go—I love not this,” I said, and she, 
“ Go, but thine heart will bring thee back to me.” 


V. 
THE DIWALI FESTIVAL. 


The full tale of her splendour and delight 
And fair Diw4li’s glory who shall tell ? 
When every street and busy lane is bright 
_ As those emblazoned halls where riches dwell $ 
When every brimming cup is filled with wine 
_ And sheen of myriad lamps fills every street, 
When hearts are glowing with a joy divine 
And all the ways are thronged with beauty’s feet. 
There lover to his mistress shyly saith, 
«“ Now tell me, sweet, what thing thon would’st desire 2” 
But she false answer gives with faltering breath 
And they twain war with words in playful ire. 
Here takes are gambling in the garish light 
And losers frown and fevered winners smile 
That chance hath favored them for this one night 
And fortune made them happy for a while, 
So dwells Diwálí fairest in men’s eyes 
What though Dasabra strive to wrest the prize. 
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Vi. 
HOW LOVE IS WON. 


‘Go seek thy love as oft as thou would’st seek, 
Not with bold speech, but shyly with thine eyes: 
Fools cry aloud when but the eyes should speak, 
And think, fond fools, that hearts are won by sighs. 
‘Go meet her so that she but guess thy will, . 2 
Keep doubt afar:by frank unconscious ways ; 
Soon will she thirst for speech,—be prudent still, 
That love unbidden lurk within thy praise: 
For this the elders in their wisdom teach,— = 
Fair love is won by stealth and cunning speech. . A 


VIL Soy 
SPRING. 


‘O thou that mak’st sweet spring that sees thee glad 
For joyous envy of thy sweeter charms, 
Just as thou art, in golden splendour clad 
Come to me close and hide thee in mine arms, 
Just as thou art, they soft lips closer bring < 
To grant the kisses that my lips will ask:” - 
`- Qur one desire to revel in the spring, 
To-cull the spring-tide flowers our only task. 
The vernal songsters trill their sweetest lay, 
The garden waits us and all life is bright, ° 
Where cooing ring-doves murmur to the day 
And nigicfingales sing blithely to the night. 
Then be theu happy that the spring is gay 
That I be happy for my love's delight, 


ROT 


Art. VIIL—ABOUT INDIGO PLANTING AND INDIGO | 
l -PLANTERS. 3 
J? is an old story how the cultivation of indigo was commen- ‘ 
_ ced in India under the Honourable John Company’s auspices, 
sometimes avowedly on its’ behalf, and sometimes indirectly, one 
or two of its servants being usually the largest shareholders in 
the factories that were -first started. Usually these gentlemen 
*held office in the districts in-whbich these factories were situated : 
it was, indeed, mainly because of their official influence and power 
that it became possible to establish and maintain the factories. | 
It is related of the oldest concern in Tirhoot that its vats and 
‘boiling and press-houses were demolished twice by a jealous 
zemindar,.and his obedient, and, on these ‘occasions, not at all un- 
willing following, and that at last sepoys-were sent from Patna to `~ 
coerce the refractory neighbourhood -to submission, and to teach 
all and sundry implicated in the -work of demolition a lesson, 
accompanied by a significant hint not to demolish any more. They 
did their work thoroughly and effectually, after the manner of that 
‘bygoue. time, and twelve months afterwards the building of 
number three factory was ecompleted—and that triumph of 
perseverance under difficulties -endured. Then, conceiving it 
now to be his turn, the ex-Parisian exquisite, Marquis of some- , 
thing or other, who had been ‘driven from la ‘belle France, and 
ibad drifted in some unexplained fashion to India, began to taste 
the sweets of revenge. He organized a troop of sepoys and bud- 
mashes of his own, and sent. them forth to -harry the neighbours” 
hood and .compel his neighbours to whatever seemed good to 
him, and ‘his factory was a fortress-in-ease of accidents, But there 
were no “accidents.” The memory of the troops from Patna - 
endured and availed.much, ‘Tradition has it-that this old French 
Marquis built for himself a-convenient nest in the topmost branch- 
es of a tall tree that grew-not far from the entrance to his Indian 
castle, and arranged a staircase of ladders up to it. To this obser- 
watory he would repair almost daily, telescope in hand, hair duly 
powdered, ruffles on cravat and at wrist, coat silver-laced, and; 
thus gorgeously arrayed, watch the operations of his swashbuckling 
myrmidons, or admire the beauties of growing indigo, as far as . 
his point of vantage gave him opportunity, After the building, - 
of his third factory he was never disturbed or opposed again, by 
neighbours, or by any body else. The raid of the troops establish- 
ed him firmly and permanently. Thereafter, all the days of 
his life, he lived and ruled an absolute monarch, In later years, 
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when the Hon'ble John Company’s servants had at any rate no 
-overt and direct conmexion with indigo, there was an Englishman 
in lower Bengal who had somewhat similar -experiences, followed 
somewhat similar courses, and prospered and-accumulated a very 
Mendsome fortune, and secured for,-himself a very fine estate. 
He is said to kave found the Soonderbuns a convenient part of 
the country to depert refractory ryois to. Yet again, within the 
memory of many old Anglo-Indians still living, there was a man 
up-country who made his veryname a terror to the neighbourhood 
he lived in, and made himself, if not-a terror, at least rather more 
than a nuisance, to unfortunate Magistrates and others of that 
ilk who were suppesed to keep the peace and uphold the dignity 
of law and order in his part-of the world. He was, all his life 
long, .a Jaw unto himself, and did pretty much as he pleased, the 
supremacy ofthe British Government, and all laws and regulations 
pnotwithstanding, He was the last of the old freebooting planters 
‘whose rule of conduct was :— 
“'That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can,” 
With marvellous talent—of a sort—he managed for many years 
to outlive bis day and generation, ignoring the march of progress, 
and waging war very successfully against the reign of law, and the 
‘dispensation cf latter day good government and orderliness that 
encompassed him, and that had established itself to more or less 
extent in the indigo districts everywhere, outside his territories. 
Death, however, proved too strong for him at last. After being 
more than once left for-dead-on the field of battle by latéials who 
xsupposed that they had battered all the life out of him, the old 
heathen really -did one day go -over to the majority, dying hard,,. 
but dying in his bed, more or less decently, much as more ordinary 
folk do. His like there has never been in India since ; happily 
there is never likely to be. 
The old heathen we have referred to above was a man who 
lived out of his time. He was exceptional altogether. He 
ought by rights to have been a buccaneer, two hundred years 
ago, and filled his cup full of atrocities at the expense of 
some bygone generation, He must not be considered the type 
of a class. But that such a life as he led should. have been 
possible in British India in the last half of the 19th century 
is suggestive of many matters worth thinking about. There- 

ore we have made mention of it here. We return now to the 
men who immediately succeeded the old freebooting planters 
of the early years of the century. They inherited many of 
the traditions of the men who went before them, were 
‘inclined to be autocratic, gubberdust,  self-assertive, not 
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disposed to brook interference whether on the part of Govern- 
ment officials, or breathless philanthropists, or ignorant poli- 
ticians, or any body else for that matter. It seemed to them 
that, within their own domain (dehat they called it) they were 
sovereign lords, or at any rate liege lords very largely cou 
stituted indeed, and endued with almost plenary powers, and 
any attempt at interference with this sovereignty of theirs 
they were apt to resent bitterly, and with probably unplea- 
sant results to the aggressor. But to their subjects, to the 
men who yielded willing obedience and homage, they were 
kindly disposed and considerate, careful always that they should 
be secured the due enjoyment of such comforts and blessings 
as pertained to their lot in life. They were able to see that 
aman called to be a king has duties, and lies under obliga- 
tions of sorts, more than lesser men, and they carried this 
idea into practice, in the actual business of life, in a manner, 
quite original, altogether their own. They expected and‘ 
demanded from their vassals feudal service, assistance in the 
way of latiials, sometimes a general muster of all able bodied 
men subject to their dominion. That was when they had a 
big quarrel on hand with some rich and powerful zemindar, 
or when, by way of relieving the tedium of mofussil existence, 
they wanted to fix a quarrel on somebody else, somebody 
“ worth the shot” as the homely saying is. Expecting ready, 
unquestioning service from their dependents they, for their 
part, were always willing and ready to espouse the cause of, 
and to fight for, all faithful followers if these were hurt in any 
way, or felt themselves aggrieved. They never allowed the- 
men who did their duty by them to be put upon in any’ way 
by outsiders. Moreover, they were generous in remissions 
of rent in a bad season, in the assessment of rents always - 
lenient. The relations between planter and ryot—between land- 
lord and tenaùt that is to say in effect-—were patriarchal, homely 
and genial in those old days, lf the ryot found himself in 
any trouble he went naturally to the planter to be delivered, 
whether the trouble was police oppression, or debt to a bunniah, 
or want of money to marry his son or his daughter suitably ; 
and the planter always helped him. On the other hand, if the 
planter felt himself aggrieved in any way, or found himself 
thwarted in his plans by anybody, he called his ryottee follow-. 
ing to his assistance, and that following never disappointed” 
him. It was a mutually helpful arrangement which .doubt- 
less very often proved inconvenient and worse, to people the 
planter had a grudge against, or wanted to get something out 
of, an arrangement opposed to the reign of law and order, and 
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what ought to have been the paramount authority of Govern- 
ment, But then Government was powerless in the far mofus~ 
sil as to this matter of law and good order, quite unable to 
cary its legislative exactments into practical effect. It was 
the planter a choice between helping himself, and being 
bullied and cheated. Naturally enough, he chose the former 
alternative, It was, with very few exceptions, an arrangement 
decidedly advantageous to the ryots in those old, unconsolida~ 
ted days, when the civil service was undermanned, when there 
were no sub-divisions, and not as many magisterial districts 
even, as there are now; when justice, as administered according 
to law, lay as far away from the- poor man’s reach as heaven 
does almost, and a venal, tyrannical police ruled the mofussil 
roast much as it suited their cupidity and their lust of oppres- 
sion to rule, The interloper planter saw that his ryots were 
roperly defended in the courts if they happened to get into 
Pane. and he either coerced the police of his district, or had 
that easily bribed conglomeration of all rascaldom in his pay, 
and so sectred to his subjects peace and freedom from their 
dreaded inquisition. This in itself was no trifling boon to these 
English Government ruled people, was verily and truly a far 
reaching, and most real and appreciable benefit, How many 
of their descendants now-a-days would feel. ifclined to “jump 
for joy” if they could count upon as much, and as efficient 
protection’; for now-a-days the police are all powerful, and 
the harpies who belong to the force are to the full as cruel 
and uncrupulous- as their predecessors of an- older genera- 
tion were. Crying over spilt milk is, however, quite useless 
as far: as mofussil policemen are concerned. If it were not 
so, all the crying about their iniquities would_have been 
met with some adequate, some practical, response from the 
Government long ago, When the ryots of Bengal and Behar 
cry out, as they so often do about police spilt milk, do they 
ever remember, or consider, we wonder, for how much of it 
they have to thank themselves~—themselves, and ‘idealists and 
grievance-mongers of sorts to whom they, in their ignorance and 
proneness to credulity, fell such an easy prey ? 
In the terrible mutiny time, indigo ryots, in lower Bengal and in 
Behar alike, held fast to the planters, brought them news of the 
utineers’ movements and doings, protected them, carried, on the 
ein factory work when their masters were obliged to seek safety 
in temporary flight, were in every way helpful and eager to show their 
zood will and gratitude. Shahabad was the only notable exception, 
It certainly speaks well for the cordial relations that existed bet- 
ween planters aud ryots in all the other indigo districts, that at such 
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a supreme crisis, they held fast by their old masters, and' never seent 
to have thought even of trying to throw off their easy yoke, much 
as they were cajoled, and bullied, aud threatened, with a'view to 
thatend. Fb must surely be presumed that they knew they’ha 
been well treated and were'satisfied and grateful, or surely they 
would have taken advantage of the splendid seeming opportunity 
youchsafed them, forced upon them almost, to upset the old order 
of things, to free themselves from all existing obligations whether 
of debt or service, and to start anew in life on thoroughly indepen- 
dent lines, with more or less modicum of loot to grease the wheels 
for the start. : ; 

They were tempted with such bait—bait which at that time 
i was very dangerous to refuse; but they do not seem to 
have had any inclination to rise to it. In spite of all temp- 
tations and manifold evil examples round and about them, 
they remained faithful to what was their salt, dnd in a mos 
exemplary manner careful of the interests of the men who before 
the trouble began had been careful of their interests, who had’ 
always befriended them in their need, and to whom they had sé 
long been accustomed to look for protection and guidance, Alas;. 
in a short year or two; these kindly, comfortable, mutually help- 
ful relations were sadly, ruinously altered. In Lower Bengal the 

‘very men who Had withstood the blandishments of their own: 
countrymen, and turned a deaf ear to suggestions of mutiny and 
plunder, succumbed without a second thought to: what they deemed 
the desire of the victorious English Raj—a desire: to ruin the 
planters, and stamp indigo out of the land, as-they imagined it.. 
Interested emissaries went about the country, telling the easily 
gulled villagers that Government wanted to-do away with indigo- 
cultivation in India altogether, and inciting them to repudiatiow 
of their contracts with the planters, and renunciation of the feidal 
service which, although it was now. represented to them as a- 
bondage grievous to be borne, they had certainly never before: 
thought or dreamt of regarding from that point of view. 

Further, they were urged by specious argumentation to declare’ 
a general hostility to the planters who had been for so many years- 
their friends and benefactors. They were Orientals, and very 
ignorant and credulous, these -village folk. They took not much 
thought of any thing beyond what they were led: to believe was the 
wish of the all-powerful Euglish Raj; and moreover by plausible 
tales and arguments, and promises of sorts, they were led to: bélieve: 
in all sorts of good things coming to them under the new 
dispensation—a sort of millennium for Bengalee peasants-that was 
forthwith to be. Persuaded by fear of the great English Raj, by 
greed, by cunningly devised promises, they waxed contiumacious,. 
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repudiated their contracts, and refused to grow indigo and pay - 
rent, -The planters, for their part, tried to enforce performance 
of contracts, and payment of rents and dues, not always, or often, 
indeed. in a strictly legal manner. To such manner they had 
never been used. It had seemed easier to them; and more con- 
venient for all parties concerned, to dispense with it. So the 
contest began. Fhen came Mr. Ashley Hden’s proclamation to 
the ryots that nobody need grow indigo who' did not choose,. 
a public notification which was of eourse held to meaw that any 
body who chose might repudiate his contracts and debts to the 
planters, was, as a matter of fact, ordered by the Sirkar to repu- 
diate all such obligations. x 

. The results of this proclamation—of Sir John Peter Grant's. 
grievance-mongering tour in Jessore and Krishnaghur, the inception: 
of Act X of 1859, are matters of history well thumbed and dis- 
„cussed, and need not be dwelt upon here. It suffices to say that 
between them the ruin of the indigo interest in Lower Bengal 
was effected. 

The wreck. of the Bengal factories gave a great impetus 
to the cultivation of the dye in Behar, especially in Tirhoot, 
Chupra, aad Chumparan. In thesé districts many new con- 
cerns were started, many old ones doubled and trebled the: 
amount of land they had in eultivation, Some of them were 
worked on what is known as the zerat system. ,. Practically, 
they were all worked on the feudal system, much as factories 
in Lower Bengal had been worked, with just a few modifications- 
and up-eountry adaptations. The Behar planter was more 
ef a middleman than planters had been down country, and had: 
to pay a very high price’ in order to secure the lease of villages: 
suitable for his crop, to the zemindavs; making advances to 
them. instead of to the ryots, and paying them yearly in the 
way of rent more than he could ever hape to realize for himself, 
often very much more. He trusted to his far larger outturn- 
of indigo, to high cultivation, and high prices to recover this: 
initial loss. He could -always afford to. pay more for the lease 
of.a suitable village than outsiders could,because the crop of 
which he had virtually a monopoly, was sueh a valuable dne,- 
Tt was to his interest to work on friendly terms with: his ryots, 
because, if for tio other reason, he was in the main dependent 
upon them for labour, and for the use of their ploughs and 
carts, He was willing, therefore, to let his ryots enjoy their hold- 
ings at very low rates of rent for this:consideration, willing to- 
advance money or seed-grain to them in their time of need,. 
ready always to help and protect them, as long as they in their 
tura helped him in the way he wanted. In short, it was the 
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old feudal relation about which we have beén discoursing, only 
changed in ‘little matters of detail.- This was at first, before 
-competiton grew keen and factories were built where there was 
really no room for them, and plantérs grew greedy and exacting) 
taking up more land for indigo cultivation: than the villas 
could afford to spare from food crops, and its own needs. 
Feudalism of a healthy, helpful, in any wise desirable sort, was 
obviously impossible under such conditions The relations be- 
tween planters and ryots in Behar at last grew toa condition 
of \autagonism in some places, a more or less strained condition 
all over. the province. Whilst this was ripening for mischief, 
and Sir George Campbell was devising possible remedies, there 
came the famine of 1874, and with it, and into the remotest 
parts of Behar, an influx of prying, open-eyed officials, 
- and visitors of sorts, who saw, and sympathised, and duly 
reported to Government. Even Sir Richard Temple, fain, 
although he was to see every thing rosy hued and to show’ 
gratitude and-good will to the planter friends who helped him 
through his famine exaggeration, was obliged to take some 
notice of what these visitors of sorts reported, and when, soon 
afterwards, he became Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, to give 
‘some heed to what his predecessor in office had left on record 
on the subject. He dropped a hint or two in the proper 
quarters, and ‘some weak, half-hearted attempts at reform were 
made; but nothing much was really done; nothing much could 
have been expected from his half-heartedness, and content 
with superficiality—nothing, that is to say, beyond what is known 
in the vulgar Anglo-Indian tongue .as “eyewash.” It was- 
reserved'for Sir Ashley Eden to revolutionize the indigo system 
of Behar, as years before he had set the ball of revolution roll- 
ing in Lower Bengal. Happily, however, in Behar, the needful 
reforms were effected without ruin to any body, but quietly, 
comfortably,. aud with considerable advantage ultimately to 
every body concerned. The planters, as soon as they heard that 
Sir Ashley Eden was to be ruler over them, bethought them 
that it was then high time to set their house in order really 
and thoroughly. They took counsel ‘together, therefore, and one 
result of their deliberations was the establishment of the Behar 
Planters’ Association, It has been, and is, a great success, this: 
Association. It lays down certain broad rules for the conducts 
‘of ‘planters and the management of indigo factories, especially 
as to the- relations between planters and ryots, which all who 
desire the advantages of menibership, must agree to, and abide 
by, and if individual members are thereafter found contravening 
the rules, backsliding, or behaving in any way likely to make 
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occasion for scandal against planters, they- are forthwith called to 

’. account, and deak with by a jury of their fellows, This plan 
has proved’ most effectual in. the. prevention and cure of abuses, 
‘We are, assured on the authority ‘of Government officials and 
others that the working of the Behar factories is now every 
thing that could be desired, that the “ commercial principles ” 
Sir George Campbell -wanted introduced into their manage- 
ment prevail now, and have quite superseded feudalism, and 
that the relations between planters and ryots, employers and 
employed, are as cordial as they can be expected to be in these 
latter days, when capital and labour are always more or [ess 
‘in opposition. In Behar now it is a law-abiding opposition, the 
sort of contrast many Englishmen consider wholesome for 

both parties, just as they think that, in the interests of good 

government in England, there ought always to be two parties, one 

rin,” and one -“ out,” one of them atany rate always in opposi- 
‘tion, With politics in general, perhaps, we should rather say with 
party politics, the Behar Planters’ Association does not greatly 

concern itself, ifatall. Itis a Planters’ Association, pure and 

simple, not at all like so many of the etcetera associations now 

flourishing in India, and does not aspire to dictate to the Govern- 

ment about matters of State policy, of which it has no knowledge 

and with which it can have but very remote concern. Of 

course it has valuable suggestions to give about the proposed 

new Rent Bill ; and it has forwarded to Government energetic pro- 

tests against the Ripon-Ilbert Criminal Procedure Code Amendment 

Bill, a matter with which it has very great concern. It gave loyal 

port to the Local Self-Government Bill until it became mani- 

fest that the Beharis did not want it, and that its introduc-. 

tion into the province was likely to prove mischievous. Its 

remonstrances and its counsels naturally carry weight with 

them, ‘and cannot be ignored,—could not be ignored by the most 

perverse of English governments. That again points to one 

of the beauties and uses of the Association. A. B. ©. and 

D. country gentlemen, let us say, may represent matters 

and memorialize, and complain to Government about some- 

thing they want. done, or something they want left undone; 

or they may air a grievance from this time till. doomsday, 

and find their protests and their prayers quite unavailing— 

‘handed over to some pert secretary to dispose of as seems good -to 
‘yim. But let A. RB. O. and D, those same country gentlemen, form 
themselves into an Association, give it some name, and assign to 

it. some head-quarters, and their. grievance will be forthwith 

enquired into ; their complaints will be listened to respectfully ; 

probably tbey will get what they want. Verily, as George Eliot 
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says somewhere—“the right word is à power.” The Behar 
Planters’ Association is a “right word,” and a power from many 
points of view. l 
The Indigo ‘Planter of to-day differs as much from the ‘Indigo. 
Planter of the olden -time as does the new system from the” 
old. It gees without saying that in these days of School Boards 
and-high education everywhere, and more or less of æstheticism, 
more or less rampant all ‘over the world, he is ‘better educated, and 
a-man of more culture than were those who went before him. 
Railways. and steamboats and the Suez Canal, too, have brought 
him, in -common with other Anglo-Indians of to-day, nearer 
` tothe old -country, and renewal of the old idea's aud gracious 
influences, - He manages to take a run home now and again 
and renews himself, and he takes in English newspapers and 
reviews and -periddicals, and makes a point of reading all the 
“mew books reported worth anything—at any rate, of reading ~ 
as Many-as-one.man-can in this age of many books, In the 
old, forgotten ‘days of a four or five months tedious passage round 
the Capé, Indigo ‘Planters came out here, for the most part, whe- 
ther determinedly or-undeterminedly at the outset, to spend their 
lives here. They imade- the best of those lives according to their 
- lights, got what enjoyment ‘they could out of them, that is to say, 
after the manner of Squire Western, and men of his stamp. ‘They 
-drank their country bottled beer, a dozen or more apiece at a sitting 
with as much impunity and satisfaction, as home-staying English 
Squires drank their three’orfour bottles of port after dinner, They 
were fond. of -sport, if -it-did not-involve too violent exercise, fonder 
perbaps of a hookah. hey were sad heathens it is to be feared,~ 
the older lot -of them at any rate They seem to have been 
very fond of practical jokes. Indeed, this fondness continued’ 
with their successors, long after their time. Men in Tirhoot 
still tell the story .of Buggins and the ghostly black cat, 
a domestic animal -carefully anointed with phosphorus, and 
Jet loose in his bed-room at ‘night with ‘accompaniment of yells, 
screams, and the discordant notes of a brass chillwmehee 
beaten with spoons avd forks Buggins was in his -griffin- 
age, and was very much ‘of‘a griffin at that time, He was’ 
persuaded at last that he was ‘haunted by a demon ‘inthe shape of 
this black eat, and that the only way to -get rid of his un- 
welcome visitor was to go ‘and.do pooja under a peepul tree> 
near the bungalow—which he did accordingly. “ Billee Taylor ” 
was a great hand at practical jokes, He it was who managed. 
somehow to get a youngsters old mare upstairs one evening, 
tying her-to the head of that unsuspecting one’s bed. -That 
too confiding unfortunate had complained of suffering from 
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nightmare, aud “ Billee” said he was determined that, for once, 
at least the youngster should not be left to the wiles of mere 
imagination. Billee it was, too, who on the night of a Race 
mBall at- the station, managed, in conjunction with another 
rishman, to upset a lot-of hackeries—enough hackeries to block 
it up—aiong the only road the dancers had to go home by. The 
record of his practical jokes is endless. He was supposed to spend 
at least half his time in their concoction and elaboration. There 
were others too, with a reputation im this respect scarcely inferior 
to his. The story of all their exploits would fill a volume, or more 
probably a great many volumes. The men of to-day find the 
bard -battle af life quite enough for their energies, and are very 
little given to such pranks. When they have any time to spare, 
they get up sky races, or a pigsticking party, or they organize 
a volunteer meet, -or go.to the Nepal terai, or to Purneah, for 
shikar. ‘Or, failing amy such large opportunities as these, they 
‘hunt the wily jackal within factory limits, or get up scrateh polo 
matches with their- nearest szeighours, Some of the best polo 
players in India are to be found in the indigo districts, i 
In one respect the planters of the new school differ not at all 
from the men who went before them, for they are exceedingly 
hospitable. Happy the stranger who manages to getan intro- 
‘duction to somebody ia the indigo districts., He is then free 
‘of the guild; and it must be his own fault if he does not-enjoy 
himself and lis visit. Horses, traps, dogs, guns, polo ponies are 
‘at his disposal, parties of sorts are made up for his delectation ; 
the is made welcome everywhere he goes, Cynics have been 
“found to declare that this is a result of the lonely life the Indigo 
Planter is for the -most part compelled to lead. They declare that 
‘he feels so very lonely, and is -so tired of his own society, that 
the is only too glad to seoure the society of some gentlemanly 
‘stranger.. But, like most cynical sayings, this is a .gross libel, 
‘The Indigo Planter is hospitable by nature as well as traditionally, 
and is never ‘happier than he is when making strangers feel at: 
‘home in bis ‘factory, and his happy hunting grounds. In many 
ways surely, the old order has changed, giving place to the new ; 
but not in the matter-of a large, open-handed hospitality. The 
Indigo Planter has a well defined aud very well founded objection 
to loafers; but even ‘to them he will grant such hospitable 
Sa ea and aid as they stand in need of, as Sir George. 
ampbell found out when he was on his way to Durbhungah in the 
famine time, and, presenting ‘himself on foot one morning ata 
factory on the way, quite unattended and ill-clad and. unkempt 
as usual, was mistaken for a vagabond at first, But, all the same 
he was very hospitably treated, 
J. H. 


Agr, VIIL—FOLKLORE OF THE HEADLESS HORSE-.. 
MAN IN NORTHERN INDIA, - y% 


By R. C. TEMPLE. 


R. WILLIAM CROOK, C.S., writing privately to me, on 
the 26th February 1883, from Awagarh near Jalesar, North- 
’ West Provinces, said : “ that at about the close of 1882 there appear- 
ed an apparition in his neighbourhoood, called Rund or Dánd, which 
frightened and disturbed the native population a good deal. This 
- apparition was a horseman who appeared at ‘night, mounted, 
but without his head on his shoulders, He carried it before him 
instead on the pommel of his saddle, and in each hand he carried 
a sword. His habit was to stand before a man’s door and call 
out to him by name. If be answered, he was sure to die of fever, + 
er.some other disease, before long.” 

The superstition caused so much terror about Awagarh, that the 
people would not answer the village watchman’s challenge at 
night, as it was reported. that several deaths had occurred from 
unwittingly answering the Dúnd. 

An old Thakur told My, Crooke that he had known several pre- 


++ vious instances of the appearance of the Dfind, who was in fact ge- 


nerally to be found on the prowl. The Thakur also said, that in the 
old days these creatures, whom he supposed to be Rékshusas, or 
‘giants, always attended at battles, and were to be seen sharging 
the enemy, headless as they were. 

The proper way to get rid of a Dúnd, the people said,. was to~ 
throw over him a piece sof a particularly ‘dirty cloth, and ‘the idea 
suggested by a Muhammadan, that the whole story was concocted 
by the bad characters of the neighbourhood to facilitate thefts, 
was universally scouted. 

Mr. Crooke subsequently ascertained two more facts about this 
headless horseman, viz., that he was connected with comets, and 
that in Calcutta a lane near Creek Row is called Galld Kattá 
Kafiri Gali, or Headless Caffre (African) Lane, i in which a headless 
negro is supposed to wander, 

‘The notion of the headless horseman is very common in the 
Panjab and all over Northern India ; and some more stories 
about him will now be given, and an attempt made to trace his™ 
mythological history. 

I am told, that in the Granth, # or Scripture of ie tenth and 


* Framed in 1696 A. D. for poli- Adi Granth, p. 91. It has never 
tical reasons in opposition to the ori- been trauslated and is very difficult 
ginal or Adí Granth. See Trumpp’s to read. 
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last Sikh Gurú, Gobind Singh, who flourished between 1675 and 
1708 A. D, there is an account of one Kharak Singh, a warrior of 
Jarasandh of Magadh Des, who is there said te have fought for his 
lord against Kishn after his head was cut off. Now, classically 
‘speaking, Jarésandha was the son of Brihadratha, king of Magadha 
(South Bihar) and father-in-law of. Kansa of Mathuré. He con- 
stantly fought with Krishna for killing Kansa, but was himself 
eventually killed by Bhima. Who Gurú Gobind Singh’s Kharak 
Singh represents I am unable to say. 


Among the Sikhs thereis another well-known instance cf the 


headless horseman or warrior, from whom Sirdér Jíwan Singh 
Shahid of ShéhzddpGr in the Amb&l& District is descended, and 
from whom he gets his family (more properly clan) name of 
Shahid. The origin of the Shahid misal, or elan, is usually thus 
given, * 

~ Dip Singh and his pupil Sada Singh, Jatt Sikhs, were attendants, 
or priests, at the well known Sikh shrine of Gurdw4ré, or Damdamé, 
at Talwandi near Bhattindd in the Patial& Territory. Dip Siigh 
and Sađá Singh fought the Musalmáns and were both killed in 
fights against them. Among their followers were Karin Singh 
and Dharm Singh, two Siddhú Jatt warriors from the Mavjha in 
the train of Gurbakhsh Singh, who followed him into the Ambél& 


District, where they conquered a good deal of territory. The. 


villages of Sháhzádpúr and Kesri fell to Dharm Singh and Karm 
Singh respectively, but eventually they both came into the hands 
of one descendant, from whom springs the present Sirdér Jiwan 
Singh, Shahid of Sh&hzédptir. The misal of which Karm Siugh 
-and Dharm Singh were leaders, got their soubriquet of Shahid or 
Martyr, as being the followers of Badá Singh, the Martyr, who 
was so called because he fell fighting against the Musalméns, and 
was said to have fought for a mile after his head was cut off. 

Sir Lepel Griffiu is more circumstantial. + He says that 
the Shahid misál was one of the smaller Sikh confederacies,. and 
obtained ils name (Shahid, martyr) and origin in the following 
manner :—Gurtt Gobind Singh, flying from his enemies in the time 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb, took refuge in the little village of Tal- 
wandi, in the jungle to the south of Bhattindéd. Here he remain- 
ed ten days, and after the Gurt’s death, a temple was raised in 
Talwandi to his memory, and the name changed to Damdamég 
which signifies “a breathing place,” (but?). The first Makant, or 
priest put in charge of the shrine was Dip Singh, who was killed 
in action with the Governor of Lahor, and became a Shahid, or 





* Wynyard’s Ambdlá Settlement Re- f ajas of “the Panjab, 2ud Ed, 
port, 1859, p. 19, sec, 83, : 1873, pp. 42-3, > s 
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martyr. Sada Singh, his chelé or disciple, succeeded him at the 
shrine. He, however, like his, predecessor was fonder of fight- 
ing than praying, and attacked the Muhammadan Governor of 
Jalandhar, and at Adhkolé was killed in a skirmish, his head 
being severed from his body. He is said neither to have fallen} 
from his horse nor to have given up fighting, but to have gallop“ 
ed along distance andeut down many of the enemy before he 
died. Hence the family, or rather the followers of the Mahant of. 
Damdamé took the name of the martyrs, Kaim Singh succecded 
“ Sada Singh and took possession of the country about Rannié and 
Damdama, Khari, Jarolf, and Faizullapúr. He was the real foun- 
der of the fumily, for he was the first to marry, and left, on his 
death in 1784, two sons, Gulab Singh and Mahtéb Singh, the 
former of whom suceeeded him, and was one of the first chiefs to 
offer assistance to the British, as a sanad of Sir D. Ochterlony, 
dated 4th January 1804, proves. Sirdé! Guléb Singh died in 1844. 
and Shiv Kirpal Singh, then only six years old, succeeded. * He 
has estates worth Rs. 30,000 a year, and is still the guardian of 
the Damdama shrine, which brings in about Rs. 1,000 a year in 
` offerings. Dharm Singh, the brother of Karm Singh, had a share 
in the original territory, but he died without issue, and his 
widow was married by his brother. aa 

However, Gurit Gobind Singh seems to have founded and built 
the Damdamá shrine himself before the death of Aurungzebe— 
which oceurred in 1707; f but, letting this pass, from Griffin’s 
remarks, we get at-a succession—Dip Singh, Sad& Singh, Karm 
Singh,—between the dates, 1707 and 1784 A.D. Another verna- 
cular account § says that Dip Singh was killed it a fight wite 
Ahmad Shah Durrani (2 Griffin’s Governor of Léhor), whom he went 

out to fight in his wrath at this Muhammadan leader’s proceedings 
in the Punjáb. So his death must be placed about A. D. 1762, 
and Sadé Singh’s somewhat later, 

But the belief in this miraculous ancestor of the Shahid 
Sirddrs is by no means universal, and the following accounts are 
. given as to. the origin of the name. |} One Dip Singh, a Sikh 
convert, lived at Pohu near Jalandhar, and, joining Gurbakhsh 
Singh of Lilnagar and five (or seven) others, formed a misdl of 
12,000 Sikhs, and called themselves Shahids, or the martyrs, 
in token of their disregard of death in the cause of religion, ‘They 
occupied the country about Gurú Gobind Singh’s shrine at Dam-, 
dama, Afterwards Ahmad Shah Durréni came and destroyed 





* Jiwan Singh is Shiv Kirpál  § Pothi Sri Guru Panth Parkés, 


Singh's son.- by Bhai Gydn Singh Gydaf, Delhir 
+ ‘According to long established Murtaza Press, 1880, pp. 676-677. 
Jat custom. Gurmukhf Text, he 


t Adi Granth, pp. 92-98, || Zbid., loc. eit. # 
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the shrines and temples at Amritsar, and this so incensed Dip Singh 
that he went forth to battle with the Pathans, This fight 
¥esulted in the-death of Dip Singh and all his party, since when their 
self-civen title of Shahid has been generally recognised. Dip 
Singh was, succeeded by Sad& Singh, his cousin, from whom 
the Shahzadptr Sirdars are descended. Gurbakhsh Singh lived 
in the neighbourhood of Anandpúr * in the Hoshidrpdr district 
near Rúpar, and met his death fighting the Musalméns near 
Atnritsar, He was succeeded by Súbá Sing, whose descendants 


live at Pind Parkali, near Anandptir. This account, it will be’ 


observed, says nothing as to Sada Siagh’s death and miraculous 
fighting without ls head. 

A local Ambilé account says that the Shahids were a misdl of 
Akálís + who settled at Damdamé They hada fight with the 
Musalmáns at Amritsar, where their dead were buried in a pit 
over which a mound was made. On this mound an ancestor of 
Sirdar Jiwan Singh built a shrine, from which aet of grace bis 
family obtained the name of Shahid. There is no mention in 
this account of Sadé Singh’s mattyrdom. 

Yet other accounts of this misál, are tobe found, which say 
nothing of Sadé Singh’s fighting without his head. Onet says that 
Gurbakhsh Singh and Karm Singh founded it with 8,000 follow- 
ers, and were called Shahids, simply becatise so many of them 
were killed in defence of their faith, and so they had made them- 
selves more than usually remarkable as Sikh martyrs. 

From all this it is pretty evident that some well-known legend 
has been fastened on Sad& Singh to account for his death, and 
the peculiar’ name borne by his followers or descendants. - The 
fact of an exactly similar idea being found as far away as Jalesar 
from Ambala shows that this legend is widely current. 

I have thought it possible that these ideas of the headless Sikh 
warrior have originated in the story of the human sacrifice attri- 
buted to Gurú Gobind Singh, which with its attendant circuinstances 
is thus related by Trumpp in his introduction to the Adi Granth§ 
As his mind (Gobind Singh’s) was deeply tinged, owiug to his 
early education by Hindú Pandits, with the superstitious notions 
of the Himdis, he resolved, before embarking on his great enter- 
prise, to secure to himself the aid of the Goddess Durga, who was 
his special object of worship. After he had procured some Pan- 
dits from Benares he went with them to the hill of Naina Debi.|| 





* The home of Gueti Gobind Singh. $ Sikhdn de Raj di Vithia; Gur- 
_ {Worshippers of Akál, the Time- mukhi text: Láäiáná, 1868, p. 90, 
less Being: a sect of zealots said to § Pp. xe, xci and ‘foot-note 8 to 
have been instituted by Gurú Gobind p. xe. os 
Singh, Adi Granth, p, cxviii, || Not far from Rúpar. 
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which is about eight miles (6 Kos) distant from Anandpér. There 
he began to practise the. severest austerities.according to the. diree- 
tions of the Pandits. ‘When-he had gone through the course of 
these austerities the Brahmans ‘began to offer up his burnt-offerg 4 
ings, throwing hundreds of maunds of ghé, raw sugar and molasses 
into the fire. When the burnt-offering (hom) was and 
the Pandits told the Gurú that he should now, in order to maket 
a powerful offering, cut off the head of his own-son and put D 
before the Goddess. Gobind Singh had four sons, and: when De` 
asked ‘their mothers to give him one, they flatly refused. The 
Gurú asked the Pandits what was to be done now, and when 
tke Pandits answered that the head of some one else would do, 
five (others say twenty-five) disciples offered their heads,.one of 
which was cut off and offered to the Goddess. And thus the burnt- 
offering was made complete. The. story goes that thereupon 
Devi appeared and said, “ Go, thy sect will prosper in the world,”— - 
Jáh, terá panth jagat vikhe tur pdvegd. 

When the, Gurú returned from the hills to Anandp&r, be assem- 
bled the societies of the disciples, and told them-that he required the 
head of a disciple : he, who loved his Gurú, should give it. Most 
of them were terror-struck and fled, but five of them arose and 
resolutely offered their heads. Their names (which, have been care- 
fully recorded, whereas the name of the poor victim offered to 
the Naina Devi is not mentioned) were Dharm Sing, Sukkhé 
Singh, Dayá Singh, Himmat-Singh and Muhkam Singh. These 
five he took into a roomgand told them, that, as he had found 
them true, he could give them the Pdhul* of the true religion 
(sache dharm ki pahul). ` He made them bathe and seated _ 
them side by side, dissolved purified sugar (patésd) in. water and 
stirred it with a two-edged dagger, and, having recited over it 
some verses which are written in the A4d/ Ustul, + he made them - 
drink some of the sherbet so mixed, pouring part of it on their 





* The initiatory rite of the Sikhs, elaborate ritë was Gobind Singh’s 
which originally consisted in drink- invention: Adi Granth, pp. XXXV; 
ing sherbet with two or three others, note 4 and xci, note 1. : 
and saying WGh Gura/ The more . 

+The Akdl Ustul or praise of the Timeless One, is in Gobind Singh’s 
Granth and commences thus :-— A 

Akél Purakh di rachhé ham nat 
Srab Loh di rachhia ham nai: i 
Sarab Kali di rachhiá ham nai ” 
Sarab Lohji dt rachhia ham nai: . 
. The protection of the Timeless Being is on us: 
The protection of the All-iron is on us ; ; , 
The protection of the All-time is on us ; | : 
The protection of the All-iron ison us. . Adi Granth, p. xe, 
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heads and sprinkling the rest om their bodies. He then patted 
them: with his hand;.and cried with a-loud voice, “Say, the khdlsé 
of the WAh-Guré! Victory of (=to) the holy Wah-Gura ! “ ( Wáh- 
.. Qurú-Jí ká khálsá-!. Sirt. Wéh-Gurt-J¢ kí fate!) After he had 
I given the páku% to these five in this manner, he took it likewise 
‘rom them, ee in this way all- the: rest of his disciples were 
initiated, to whom he gave the name of the Zhdlsé, adding- to the 
mame of each ‘the epithet Singh.(lion:) Then he gave ‘the order 
- that whoever desired to- be his disciple must always have five things 
‘ with him, which-all commence with the letter kaá tk), viz., the 
hair (žes) which must not be cut: a comb (anghit): a knife 
(karad): a sword (#irpdn): aad- breeches reaching to the knee 
(Rachchh). Otherwise he would not consider him as his disciple. 
Dr. Trumpp-adds in a-foot-note that there can be hardly any 
doubt that this- bloody sacrifice was really offered, as.all reports 
agree oh this point. . The Sikhs, who felt. very much the atrocity 
i of such an act, would never have ascribed any. thing of-this kind 


to their Gurú, if it had not really taken place. At the same | 


time we may learn from this fact that the Bridhmans, even as 


late as- the seventeenth century, did- not. scruple to- offer up- a 


human sacrifice.. 

For the present purpose the point to-be deduced from the above 
is, that the notion of cutting off the head, and so making a martyr 
to faith is, as-regards-the Sikh. religion, derived from the Hiuda 
rites- of Durga or Devi, and is intimately connected with the 


history of the most sacred. and. populas portions of the creed of. 


the Sikhs. It has been already seen from his story of Kha- 


rak- Singh, the soldier of Jardsandha,. that Gobind. Singh. 


“borrowed. the idea of the headless horseman from the old 


. Bréhmanical fables, and there is no- doubt that we must. go- 


to them for the origin of the notion,.as- will. be seen. more fully. 
later on.. 


But, besides the above, there are several other modern: legends- ; 


of the headless horseman,. or something like it, current both 
among: Hindús and Musalmans, and one which thé Hindas tell about 
Battal, an old and still. populous town near Amritsar, is worth 
relating here.. 
There is. in. Battélé. a- shrine to one Bábá. Chúdá. Bhandári 
frequented. by the members of that sept of the Panjabi 
. Khattris, who hold him. in much: reverence, coming from great 


„distances to worship- at his sbrine,. as they consider their saint - 


to-be a god. The ceremony of ear-piercing for luck ¥ is prin- 
elpally performed by them at this place. The origin of Báb 


Chiida’s fame lies-in the tale, that in some fight in “ the’ neigh-. 


* See Indian Antiquary, vol, £, pe 332. 
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bourhood he lost his head, that his headless trunk went on 
- fighting, sword in hand, into the town, in the streets of which 
he fell; and that the people of the place raised the present tomb 
and shrine on the spot. The story is quite a mordern one as Baba 
Chúdá is stated to have met his death about 1730, probably i 
during the irruption of Nadir Shah in 1738. 

But the idea of. the headless warrior is far from being con- 
fined to the Hindús and Sikhs of the Panjéb. Ibbetson’s Karnél 
Settlement Report, 1888, * mentions the worship there of Miran 
Sáhib in ‘the following terms, giving some new and very in- 
teresting information about the so-called Panjabi Sayyids and 
other shrines. The country is covered with small ‘shrines to 
Musalm4n martyrs, properly Shahids, + -but called Sayyids by 
the villagers, the story of which is this:—There was a Raja 
Thard,' in the Nardak, after whom several villages are still called 
Tharud, who dwelt in Habrf, where he used to levy seignorial._ 
rights from virgin brides, and one night the daughter of a 
Bréhman suffered thus. Her father appealed for help to Miran 
_Sahib, a Sayyid, who collected an immense army of Sayyids, 
Mughals and Patháns, and vanquished the Raja. The fight 
extended over the whole country to Delhi, and the Sayyid shrines 
are the graves of the Musalmans who fell. 

But a favorite prescription in sickness is to build a shrine 
to a Sayyid, whose name is often not even given, and when 
given, is almost always purely imaginary, so that Sayyid shrines 
are always being added to, and most of them are not connected 
with any actual person. Lamps are commonly lighted at the 
shrines on ‘Thursdays, but offerings are seldom made except _ 
` in illness or in fulfilment of a vow. These often take the form 
of a fowl, or a goat, or especially a goat’s head (sire) and become 
the perquisite of Musalmán fagirs. One of the Imperial Zosmindr's 
or milestones, has thus been transferred into a Sayyid’s shrine’ 
by the people of Karnál city, and every Thursday evening 
worshippers collect there, and so do fugirs who profit by them. The 
speciality of Sayyids is blue flags. They are said to be very 
malevolent, often causing illness and death. Boils are especi- 
ally due to them, and they, can make cattle to miscarry. One 
Sayyid, named Bhúrá, who has his shrine at Bari in Kaithal, 
shares with Mansa Devi.of Mani Majra, the honor of being 
the great patron of the thieves in this part of the Panjab, and- 
a share of the booty gained by these worthies is commonly given- 
to his shrine. 





* P. 152, sees, 376 and 381. right man “a true man and good.” 
t I would suggest Shdhid, a com- Æ. 9. tú Shahid hain ki chor? Are 
mon Panjab{ expression for an up- you a true man ora scoundrel ? 
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Miran Sahib was a Sayyid of Baghdad of whom many wonder- 
‘ul stories. are related. He is often said to be the same as 
Hazrat Pírán Pir of the Panjáb,* but this seems very doubt- 
ful. He led the army, described above, and had his head carried 
off by a canon ball (!) during the battle, but he did not mind 
a bit and went on fighting. On this a woman in’one of Raja 
Th4rd’s: villages ealled out, “Who is this fighting without his 
head?’ No sooner had she spoken than the body said “ Hagqg 
Hagg” (my God, my God), and fell down dead. But as it 
was falling, it said “What, are not these villages upside down 
yet?” And immediately every village belonging to and called 
after Raja Tharii throughout the eountry was turned upside 
down, and all their inhabitants buried, except the Brdhman’s 
daughter. The walls are still: standing upside down to convince 
the unbeliever. Mirén Sahib was buried in Hábrí, and is 
eommonly invoked and worshipped by the Nardak people, 
as also is-his sister’s son, Sayyid Kabir. They bave a joint 
shrine called Mámúbhánjá (unele and nephew) in Sunpat.. 

So much for popular legend: let us turn a while to sober 
history. Pirán Pir is Shekh Abdu’-]-Qadir Gilani (or Jflant, 
or Gili), t who was born in Gilin or Jílán in Persia t in 1078 
A. DÐ, and died in 1166, aged 88, at Baghdad, where he is 
buried. He founded the well-known order of the Qádiriá saints 
or fugtrs. His full name and titles were Pírán-í-Pir, Pir-t- - 
Dastagir, Ghausu’-l-Azim, Ghdusu’-s-Samdéni,’ Mahbub-i-Subhanj, 
Mirén Muhayyu-d-div, Sayyid “Abdw-l-Qadir Jilanf, Hassanu’- 
1-Hassaini.§ Now ’Abdu’-1-Qadir Jiléni’s nephew (bhdnjd) was 
Sayyid Ahmad Kabir Rafáí, who was the founder of the 
Rafi or Gurzmar fagérs, || and there was another Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, father of the great Sayyid (or Shekh) Jalalu’-d-din (or 
Jalél) MakhdGm Jalánián Jahdngasht of Multan, who flourished 
in’ 1308-1384 A. D., and of Sayyid Rájú Kattal, who died in 
1403. All these are buried at Uchché in Multan. This.-last 
Sayyid Ahmad Kabir was the son of Sayyid Jalél Bukhari, 
who came to India, and followed the celebrated Shekh Bahau’- 
d-din Zakaria of Multdn, who flourished in 1170-1266 A. D. 
This Sayyid Jalal is always being mixed up with his grandson Shekh 
Jalal Makhdam. D 

It is to be observed that Sayyid Ahmad Kabir Raf’ái is, in 
the story, called nephew (bhánjá) of Pirán Pir of the Panjab, 
Si 








* See below for an explanation § Herklot’s Qanoon-e-Islam, Hig- 
of this. ginbotham’s Ed., p. 155. 
>- + Beale’s Oriental Biog. Dict. s.v., || Herklot’s op, c#é., pp, 157 and 
+ Properly Kíl-o-Kílán. See Fules 193.. . 
Marco Polo, vol. i., pp. 51, f, £ ‘ 
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He was really the nephew of Pirán Pir ’Abdu’-l-Qadir Jildng;. 
and so must have been living about 1150-1200 A. D, and 

moreover, he hever came to India. Whereas the Sayyid Ahmad 

Kabir, father of Makhdtim of Multán, flourished in the Panjab a, 

century later. I think these personages have been mixed up in they 
popular tradition, and that there is no doubt that the Miran Sahib 

of the people is meant for ’Abdu’-l-Qadir Jíláni, but, of course, 

oe he nor his nephew. were ever in Hábrí, or indeed in India 

at all, i i 

Besides these Kabírs there is- a saint called Sayyid Ahmad 
Kabir, grandfather of. quite another Sayyid Jalál Bakh4rf, who 
was a noble under Sháh Jahdn and flourished in 1594-1647. 
This saint lies buried at the Bijaimandal in Delhi. ‘There was ` 
also a Sayyid Kabir, who was buried near Sulténganj at 
Agra in 1619, and, lastly, a Shekh. Kabir, called also Balé Pir, 
who was buried at Chunar in 1644. Qne more point: the_ 
“Manasé Devi mentioned by Mr. Ibbetson is a form of Dev! or | 
Durgé. She is represented as the sister of Sesha (Sesh. Nag), 
and as counteracting. the venom of snakes. She is.also known 
as Jagadgauri, Nitya and Padmavati. Her shrine.at Mani Májrá 
is not far from Kalké on the road to Simla.. 

To continue the tale as regards the Mussulméns, At Panipat 
the famous. battle-field of Northern India, there is a well-known 

. tale of a Binsird, or headless man, which. is usually told in this 
fashion. One Parjdpat,* a? Kumhaér or Potter, began to build 
the modern town of Pan{pat, but .as fast as he built them the 
walls and buildings fell down again at night. At last the astro- 
logers and Brahmans told him, that until the head of a Sayyid 
was placed in. the foundations there was no hope of. the buildings” 
standing. € It so happened that a Sayyid boy had lately arrived 
straight from Makka (Mecca). The people, therefore, killed him . 
and placed. his head under the foundations, This drew down on’ 
them the vengeance of his relatives, and it is said that the 
corpse of the murdered boy helped. them against his murderers 
by fighting and doing much execution just as it was,, without 
its head.. 

Muhammad Rafi, the brother of the celebrated) Wahhdabi 
rebel, Muhammad Shafi of Ambálá, who was tried at the State 
trials of 1864,¢ told me a long story of a headless army at 
Bahraich in connection with the well-known. saint of the North. 
West who is variously called Ghází Salar, Bare Mian and Ghazi 





* See Indian Ant, vol. xi, p. 117. to the stability of a building. 
+ Alluding to the universal idea t Hunter, Our Indian Mussalmdns, 
that a human sacrifice is necessary pp. 84 ff f 
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Mian. He was ‘really Sálár Mas’add Ghazi, nephew of Mahmúd 
ef Ghazní, and .sor of Salar Saha. He was killed’at Bahraich in 
an outbreak of Hindu fanaticism, on 15th June 1083 A. D., when 
only 19 years of age, and there isa large tomb to him there. 

le is now one of the leading saintsin Northern. India and the 
patron saint of the British -cantonments, worshipped by Hindis 
and Musalnréns alike. His father, too, has a shrine, at Bahraich, 
and iş considered a great saint.* This Mubammad Raft was 
always at great enmity with hisinfamous brother, and for many 
years was an offtcial of some standing in the service of the 
kings of Oudh before the British occupation. In 1839-42 he was 
Kotwal of Bahraich and, while there, he met and kept in his service 
ene Hakim Hassan ’Ali, who is the hero of the tale, the gist. 
ef which is as follows :— qa de 

“ About 1887 there dwelt in Lakhnau, in the Yahyaganj Mohalla, 
one Hakim Hassan ’Ali, an upright’ and. honest man, sprung. 
from. a well-known family of haztms of the old-days. He was 
a Suni, When only six or seven years old, he had the great 
misfortune to lose all his near relatives and guardians, and what 
money was left him was consequently dissipated by others, and 
he grew up to be avery poor man. However, he took earnestly 
to study and became a good physician, but owing to an unfortu- 
nate local superstition, that Suni physicians are powerless to 
cure ailments, and that only Shfa practitioners are of any avail, 
he could get next to no practice. Meanwhile, he had married, 
and had twe children, but was so badly off, that he could not even 
find them proper nourishment. His wife suggested that he 
should travel to some place where his knowledge would be of 
use to him, She gathered two, or three rupees, and with this 
sum he started off and walked to Bahraich, where he put up 
at Ghazi Salar’s tomb. There is an inn there where travellers 
are fed free of cost for three days, and there he stayed, At the end 
of that time the attendants asked him who he was, and he told 
them his sad tale, So they advised him to walk daily back- 


wards and forwards from the tomb to the Shikérgéh of Ghazal | . 


Salar; which is about five miles out of Bahraich, This Shikdrgdh, 
or hunting-box is situated on the high banks of a small stream 
running through an entirely deserted and uninhabited part of 
the country, and was built about’ 100 years ago, because it was 
said that the headless body, of Ghazi Sálár used to sit on that 
spot. | ' 
Pe Others have profited by doing this,” said the attendants, 
“and so may you.” The doctor accordingly for several days went to 


A 








* Cf. Elliot, Races of the North-West Oriental Bioge Dict s. v. Mas’and 
Provinces, s. v, Ghazi. Salar ; Beales’ Ghazi, I i 
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and fro between the two places daily. One day he heard some 


one call to him“ Hassan ’Ali,” but could ‘see no one. At last | 


_ he saw a headless man (Binsiré) standing under a Banian tree, 


and being very frightened he ran away, but the man called after 
him, the voice coming from, his chest; “Don’t be afraid, an, 

come back. I am only a man like you.” So, plucking up courage, 
he went back, and the man asked him who he was, and what hed 


. wanted. So the doctor told his story over again, and explained? 


that all he wanted was employment. On this the man askea;y 


. “How much do you want to live on?” And the Hakim replied, 


that a rupee a day would satisfy him. “ Very well,” said the 
headless man, “1 will take you into my service and pay you 


__@ rupee a day,” and, taking him by the hand, he led him to a 


“hollow in the ground, caused by the rain, and told him to scratch 
“the earth with his nail, and the doctor did so. He soon found a 


rupee. “ Do this every day,” said the headless man, “ and you wilk 


-x#get your rupee ;” but there are conditions attached to my service, 


which you must keep. If. you fail, you. will be worse off than 
you were before. The first condition is, that you must live under 
this tree, and I want here a’ good bed, good mats, carpets and 
good bedding. You must -also cook here, arid eat your food 
here, and I waut cooking utensils and materials for eating here 


in abundance.” 


All very well,” said the doctor, “but where is the money to 
‘come from? - It will all cost at least Rs, 25.” l 
“Go tothe hollow and scratch up your Rs. 25,” said the 


_ headless one. 4 


(2 


The Hakim scratched up the money and they started off to 


‘the city together, and it was dark before they reached it. On 
the road the evening prayer-time arrived and they knelt to- 


-gether and prayed, and went on to Ghazf Sálár’s tomb. Arrived 
there, the headless one gave out his second condition which was 
that the doctor was to mention this to no one; wherever he did 
so, his pay would cease, and he would be poor all his life. And he 
said, “I am a Shahid, (martyr) killed along with Ghazi Salar, and 
one of these days I will show him to you.” He then went away. 

Next day the Ha#ém brought every thing he wanted and reached 
the Banian tree in the afternoon. Arrived there, he dismissed and 
paid the coolies, and no sooner had he done this than the head- 
Jess one turned up and saluted him. The doctor and the Binsira 


. then set to work together to sweep up the place, sprinkle it with 


water, spread the carpets, make the bed and get ready the dinner, 
It was now dark and they lighted lamps .and sat down ‘to eat. 
* You eat too,” said the doctor to the- headless one. “Oh, my dinner 
consists of watching you eat,” said he, So the doctor ate his dinner 
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and began tying up the remainder ina bag to hang up to the 
tree to keep animals away. “You can leave it where it is,” 
said the headless one, “nothing will touch it.” - After this the 
Binsiré Jay on the bed awhile, and then«went away. Next 
‘morning the Binsiré returned. while he was saying his morn- 
ing prayer. He told him that he had mentioned him to Ghazi 
Salar, who was very pleased to hear of all this and had sent him 
some money asa present, and he gave him about ‘Rs. 200. . This 
went on for some nine months, during which time he drew his pay 
daily and began to get rich, sending money home to his family 
through one Chhunná Mall Baniya, of Bahraich. With this money 
they repaired and put in order the family property in Lakhnau. 

Meanwhile the time for the great fair to Ghazi Sálár had ar- 
rived,“ ‘and the Binsiraé said he would show the saint to thé 
Hakim, saying “ Stand before your carpet at the evening prayer,’ 
looking to the East, with folded arms.” The doctor did as he was 
‘told, and presently he saw a headless horseman ride slowly? past- . 
him, mounted on a beautiful horse, followed by a crowd of headless 
men on foot, and when they had passed, there came a splendidly 
caparisoned elephant whose saddle-cloth was borne by horsemen 
riding alongside, but neither the man on the elephant nor 
the horsemen had heads on their shoulders. And he on the 
elephant was Ghází Sdlér himself. The Hakim saluted the 
cavalcade and the Binsiré, his friend, called out to the saint, 
“This isthe man I spoke of.” He and the doctor then followed 
the procession to the great tomb, and there it disappeared. 

After a while the Baniyé said to the Hakim, ‘‘ Where do you get 
your money from? who is it that pays you all this?’ “You must 
never ask,” said the doctor: “it will be neither good for you nor me 
that you should know.” o6 

But the trader was very persistent, and at last the doctor told 
him the, whole stary; ‘That evening, when he returned, he found 
neither tree nor his friend, uor any of the things he had been 
using day by day for months, and he never saw them again. 
` It was soon after this that Muhammad Rafi became Kotw4l 
of Bahraich and heard of the Hakim from the Baniyaé Chhunné 
Mall, He found him wandering about, looking for his friend, a 
thin scarecrow of a man, clothed in rags, half starved and without 
a rupee to his name, Muhammad Rafi took him in hand and 
fed him and kept him while in Bahraich, and when, three years after- 
wards he was transferred to Lakhnau, he wished to take him with 
Dim, but the man would not go, saying, that he must find his 
friend. So, at last, in Bahraich he died. His wife was still 


* This falls on the 4th Sunday day in Jeth, Beale. op. cii, loc cit; 
after our Easter, and is the first Sun- 
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living in Lakhnau six years ago (1877) when Mohamad Rafi 
` left that place. : 

Muhammad Rafi is an old man, and ‘though he tells the story 
in all good'faith, it isa memory ‘of 40 years ago, andhe was, 
constantly forgetting portions of it. I-think there is no doubt.” j 
that the story told by. his former servant, the Hakim, must be 
looked on as the hallucination of a disordered brain, worn out 
with misfortune and suffering, and rendered insane by a lonely 
_ life in the jungles.” 

In the Ambéla City. is a tomb to one Lakkhe Shéh Darvesh, 
about whom two tales are ‘told. The first is this:— Many years 
ago there wasa great war in Multan in the course of which the 
saint, Lakkhe Shah, lost his head, and by the will of God fought 
“This way without it from Multén to Ambala, to the spot where his 
shrine now Stands. At this place there is now a dry well, but 
‘ab’ that time it held plenty of water, ‘and when Lakkhe Shah 
‘arrived, the women were drawing water from it, The headless | 
man called out to them for a drink, “but they all ran away at once ” 
without giving him any water, ‘and so Lakkhe Shah fell down 
there and died, When the people saw him lying there, they were 
much astonished, and buried him with due honor and fenced in 
his tomb, As Lakkhe Shéh fell tothe ground his beadless body 
cried out with a loud voice— 

Ambéld Shahr ditthas 

Andar Khérd, bahar mittha, 
Ambálá City have I seen $ 
Sweet without and salt within, 

This was his curse on the city. for not giving him water in his 
“need, ‘and from that day to this the water of that well has been 
dry, and if any one digs a well within the city, the water always 
turns out to be brackish and undrinkable, but the water outside 
is plentiful.and sweet. 
` The second story is, that, after the English had taken posses- 
sion of Ambalé, and Mr. Murray was appointed Magistrate, he 
wished to make a road from the city to the Fort* ‘Th making 
the road, the tomb and enclosure of Lakkhe Shah’s grave 
were destroyed. While the road was yet unfinished a man dressed 
in black came in the night and threw down the Magistrate’s bed. 
But, being a plucky man, he pùt it right again, and lay down to 
sleep. Next night the ’black-coated man threw him off his bed- 
on to the ground, but he came to no harm. However, this time 
he was very frightened, and, coming out of his house, sat outside all 
night. In the morniog he told his people of what had happened, 
and they at once told him that it must have been, Lakkhe Sháh, 





a: 


* Sinse somopletely dism wtled. 
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who had visited him thus for destroying his tomb. Thinking that 
‘this might be true, he changed the line of the road, aad made a 
fine new road to the Fort, and rebuilt the tomb with its’ four 
“gateways, And for this reason HindGs and, Musalmáns venerate 
the tomb to this day. me ee . 

Similar appearances of saints to European officers on behalf 
‘of their tombs are common enough according to the common peo- 
ple. One case I have already recorded in the Indian Antiguary; in 
which Núr Shah Walf, the saint of the Ferozpdr city, appeared to 
Capt. (Sir Henry) Lawrence, tied him to his bed, and frightened 
him into re-building his tomb. Another case that I can quote. is 
my own! ‘There isin the Paget Park Gardens in Ambéla Can- 
tonments, an old tomb to one Khajúriá Pir, about-whom I haye'. 
in the Folklore Record + given auother story connected with his 
doings to English officers. Growing out of his tomb is a date 
palm, whence, of course,his name Khajtirié Pir, which signifies. 
“Saint Date-tree.” Round this grave was a tumble-down railing, 
and the whole place had an untidy and dilapidated: appearance, 
and as I had charge of the gardens, I felt more or less-responsible 
for this state of things, Observing that, as is usual, several people, 
Hindis and Musalmans, chiefly women of the lower sort, assem- 
bled at this tomb on Thursdays, it occurred to me that the local 
Musalmdns might be induced to put up a handsome: building in 
place of the ugly one there in existence. They were delighted 
with the idea, and subscribed together some Rs: 900, which they 
handed over to me, and with, which I rebuilt the tomb forthem. 
Near this place was a tumble-down Shivala, or Femple of Siva, on 
the bank of the main tank of the gardens, and in a similar way 
TI got some Hindfs to give me about Rs, 350 for its repair. As the 
buildings approached completion, the mistr¢ in charge asked 'me 
in the most confiding way if it was true, that the saint had appear- 
ed to.me and ordered me to rebuild the tomb, as the people-were 
saying so! He also asked me what boon I had obtained’ from 
Mahadeo, since I had been induced to rebuild the Shivalé! 

The folklore of the Saint and the Bed is atmost deserving ofa 
separate heading to itself in the investigation of the folktales 
of Northern India, Its general spread is well illustrated by the- 
following story m= . 

At Battálá, in the Amritsar District, there is a tomb to a 
Naugaza,t or Saiut Nine-foot.§ One day a man called Devi 
D4s, was going home at night and’passed the tomb. He founda 





* Vol, xi, p. 42. their so-called tombs, see J, R, A, & 
+ Vol. v, p. 158, i Vol. xiii, N, 5., pp.-183, 
t Common every where. As to § Ibid, : 

the supposed Buddhist origin of 
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large bedstead standing near it, ‘covered over with a fine sheet. He 
stood looking at it for some time, and, seeing no oie near it, he 
put the whole thing on his head and took it away-home with him. 
Then he had his dinner and lay- down on his new acquisition toy 
sleep. As soon as he lay down, the whole house began to shakey 
bat, thinking it an earthquake, he took no notice. However, the 
house went on shaking so violently and so long, that: at last, he 
called out, “ What’s: ‘the matter?” On this Naugaza cried out from 
the darkiiess, “You take back my bed to the place where you ` 
found it, or IIl shake your house down.” So the man got up and ` 
put the bed back in its place, and then the Naugaza lay down on 
it and asked. him to spread the sheet over him, but when he put 
it over his head his feet became bare, and when he. put it on his 
feet, his head beeame bare. However, the man went on trying to” 
cover the saint, having plenty of pluck, and the saint was so pleased 


"at this that he said, ‘You may go this time and I let you off, but“ ? 


don’t you do this again,’ 

To return to the ‘headless horseman.. At Ládwá in the Ambélé 
District isa shrine to one Sirkap Shab, * or the headless saint, 
the story of whom is as follows :—Many years ago this holy faqir 
spent his time in prayer and fasting till he obtained the power 
of granting sons to the childless, + and thus made, many . women 
visit him. He would, however, never allow more than one woman 
into his hut ata time, whieh scandalized the people, so: they 
tried to poison him, but the fagir quickly found out their secret 
attempts and frustrated them. However, he told the women not 
to visit him any more, as it offended their husbands, To this the 
women paid no attention, andin revenge their male relatives at=” 
tacked the saint, killed him, and struck “off his head. On this the 
head ‘cried out, © My trunk will kill you all within a watch and a 
quarter,” (sawé pakar ke bhitar meré dhar sabko méregd). And 
so it. was, for the trank got up, as it was, without its head, and 
fought all ‘the murderers, and slew them all within the space 
of four hours, After this there’ were so many widows there, - 
that the place was called Randwá Shahr, or the- city of widows 
(rdnd). 

Of course, the derivatan of Lédw4 from Ránd, a widow, is 
all nonsense, and if the place was ever really called Randwé, 
or Randhwé, it is much more likely that its name comes from 
the Randhwá Rájpúts of the Panjab. + 





'# The name, however, of the + This is said of every saint. See 
famous Rájá Sirkap, (or Sirkat), Ind. Ant. vol, xi, p. 34: Caleutia 
King Beheader, was given him from Review, vol. lxxii, p. 254. 
his “propensity for cutting off other  f See. Griffin, Panjab, Chiefs 3 ; 
people’s heads. : Lahore, 1865 , p. 200 f f. 
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Besides the above, there is a queer story about the death of 
Sher Shéh Súr, It is said that a Baniyá, named Dharm Datt, 
had two beautiful daughters, of whom the king was informed, 
and he demanded them of him. The Baniyé, like a stout 
Hindú, refused to give them. up, saying, “ You may strike off 
my head, but my headless trunk will still kill you.” The 
king thereon had him beheaded with a sword, but the hand 
of the headless trunk seized the sword, and¥ with it,.slew the 
king. 
Now this remarkable tale is rendered al- the more so by the 
fact, that Sher Shah Súr was not only a great Indian ruler, 
but also a very -well known one’ of comparatively modern date. 
The real cause of his death, the blowing up of a battery;. 
in which be was standing at the taking of Kalinjar, in the | - 
moment of vietory, on the 24th May 1545 A, D„ was, one would — 


have, supposed, a sufficiently romantic end to have been. well . + 


remembered, Sher Shah Sar came from Hissár and songs are still 
sung in the Panjab about the wars of his son Salim Shah Súr 
with the great Khawaés Khan, who is now Icoked on as a Muham- 
madan saint. Salim Shéh, who reigned from 1545 to 1554, is 
confounded in the-songs with his‘ father, Sher Shab. 

-Herklot,* in, hs deseription of the mountebanks so common . 
during the Muharram, gives an aecount of the Tan-i-besir (or 
Sir-i-betan), or headless trunk (or bodiless head). This is a 
trick in which one man conceals his head under ground, or under 
a bedstead (chérpdée), and only displays his body, while another 
buries his body, and makes his head appear above ground, to repre~ 
sent a dicapitated corpse. Between these they place a bloody sword, 
and: sprinkle the spot with a red dye to imitate blood. Sometimes . 
two persons in the semblance of robbers are seen there, and a man, 
acting in the character of a woman, sits crying and saying, 
“ Robbers have murdered my brother (or husband). , Give me 
something to go and bury him.” — 

Perhaps the readiness with which the Muhammadans have taken 
up and adopted the Hindu idea, for such I believe it to be, 
of the headless warrior, may arise from the miraculous tales 
of Hussain’s head and its doings after his murder.+ 

It is to be observed that the headless horseman of Aw4 is 
called Dand or Rind, which obviously means lopped or shorn. 
Elliots, Sapplementarg Glossary, s.v, Dúndá, f saysit means a 
Bullock with one horn. Fallon, New Hindusiéni Dictionary, 





* Oanoon-e-Islam, p. 136. . Beames’ Ed, s.v? and Carnegy’s 
t Herkiot’s Op. cita p. iii: = - Kachahri Technicalities, sw. 
$ Blliot’s Races of the N-W. Pu 
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: 38.0., says dúndâ means a bullock with a yank: broken, or- one” 
horn. He also gives tútá, tontd, tuntd, and tundd ag meaning 
damaged, broken; -and besides these. totó, bila, _ 88, damage; 
deficiency. He further quotes the proverb : a aes 
Pité ki bút nahin, ioe f : 
There is no cure for death, 

~ And lastly there ate the well-known and common words, ‘tind 
to be’ broken, and torné to break. Bate, Hindé Dict, swt., says 
tund is.a lopped hand or branch ; and tundé is handless, either 
from birth, or from maiming. ” The Lúdiáná Punjdbt Dict. has 
dúnd, headless body or trunk, ‘Topped trunk of a trée, and tind, 
a headless or bare trunk. "All these words take their rise from 
the roots trué or tud.* ` 

The consideration of the derivation of this -i leads us to the - 
origin and the cause for its present popularity. Tunda, Tundaka. 
and Tundadeva,t the shorn, are'names for Siva, and also for a./ 
well-known Rákshasa, or enemy of tħe Aryan heroes. fanda. 
was killed by Nahusha, the early progenitor of the Lúnar ‘Race, 
and Vitunda his son by Durg&. Devi or Durgé, under her various’ 
names, had many fights with the R&kshasas, ‘such as Tundé, 
Vitunda, Sumbha, Nisumbha, Sunda, Chanda and. Munda, Mahi- 
sha,. or Mahishasura, and ‘so on, who are all more or less mixed . 
up in legend.t The Chandi Méhdimya, usually called shortly the 
Chandé, a portion of the Markandeya Purána, § still much read, 
‘details all these victories, and on these stories is based the well- 
‘known modern festival of the Durgå Pújá. One of the most 
‘famous of Devi’s victories is that over Nishumbha, which she_ 
effected in her character of Chhinnamastakd, or the headless] i 
It is to the widespread celebrity of this legend! that I attribute 
all the modern stories of the headless. horsemen, warriors and: 
saints. 
© At the Durgé Pújá festival one of the most important things 
is the construction of the images of Durgé,€] and among the most 
prominent is the representation of. Chhinnamastaké, who is 
“a reddish-brown, naked, headless goddess. She stands upor a 
human couple, and in one hand holds'a gory scimitar, and in the 
other her own severed head, which drinks the warm blood gushing 
forth-from her headless trunk,” 


“a 


* Monier William’s Sansk, Dict., § Durga Pijé, by P. ©. Ghosha, 
s.v.v. trui, tud. R 1871, Hindu Patriot Press; 

t Ibid, sv.v. i, (27). 

t Dowson’s Classical Dict. of Hindu a Wilkins Hindu My ythology, PP 
Mythology, sa.v, Tunda, Devi, Chá- 252 and 2 
murda, kii Darai. Pújé, p 9, 
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Wilkins * following ‘Ward,t says ‘that the Mérkandeya Pinda” 
describes the- incarnations , assumed by Deví in order to destroy an 


thé Rakghasaé;. which were. as follows :— 

ay: Durgé, ‘the inaccessible, to receive Chanda and Munda 
Gho came to: see hér-on belialf of Sumbha. 
AS _Dasabhuja, the ten armed;.to destroy Dhamlochana, the 
genera i of Sumbha, and his army sent to captare her. 

(3:) ° “Sinhavahind, the lion-rider, to destroy Chanda and Munda, 
— (A) “Mahishamérdini, the ‘buffalo-slayer, to, destroy Sunda, 
Sumbha’s general. _. 

(5). Jaguddbiatri, the “world-mother, to destroy the army of 
Sumbha and: ‘Nisitinbha. $ 

(6) --Käli(with Chandi, the terriblo), the black, to destroy 
Ruktavija, Sumbha’s chief. general. 

(T) Muktakest, the: dishevelled, to destroy AN E army,’ ` 

(8.) Tárá, the saviour, to ‘destroy Sumbha, 

(9.) Chhinnamastaké, the headless, to destroy Nisumblia. l 

(10.) ` Jagadgauri, the world’s beauty, to receive the thanks 

of gods and men for the deliverance she had wrought, ` 


Mr. Wilkins says regarding Chhinnamastaké, that it is “evident ` 
from her ‘appearance that she found her- ‘task rather difficult, > 


for her head.is, half severed from her body. She’ is painted as a 


fair woman; naked, and weaning a garland of skulls, standing on - 


the body of her lrusband, 

The wide popularity of the worship of. Durga must make ‘the 
idea of the headless warrior familiar to the ignorant and vulgar, 
and hence, most probably, the numerous legends about the Dúnd, 


the Binsirá, the Tan-i-besir, the Sirburidé, and other forms of the. 


less one, 

e widespread of these legends may be further illustrated 
by an extract from the Ráwul. Pindi version of the Legend of 
Rasálú, t which rans as follows :— 

Raja Rasahi gave up his kingdom and started for the city of 
Raji Sirkap. Before he had gone very far, he came upon a 
cemetery, where he found a. headless corpas lying, and he said 
to it— 

Bár e andar pid kar angld 3 
Na is sás na pas: 

Je Maulld is nún zindá kare, 
Do bitdén kare hamáre pas. 

The corpse is fallen under the hedge ; 

N Nor breath in him, nor any one near ! 
i If God grant him life; : 
‘He may talk a little with me. 





* Op. cit, pp. 257 £f. f See Ind. Ant, vol. xi, pp. 


t Piew of Hist. of Rel. ‘and Dit. of 348 £. £ 
ana, Serampore, 1818, pp. 88 f.f. 
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And God restored him to life at once, as Rájá Rasálú wished, 
‘and the Raja said to the man— 


` Lathadion chorhi badali, 
Háthán paid zor; > ‘ fe 
a -  Kehe’amal kamdio, — -. AE 
I OReES - Je jhaldi nahin gor? mal 
_ The clouds rose in the West, 
The storm was very fierce ; : 
What deed hast thou done, 
That the grave contains thee not ? 


And the man answered— 


- Asin bhi kadin duniytin te in han thee 
- Rajé wal degrién pagan banhde, 
Túrde pagán bhar : : 
Aunde tara, nachdunde tara, - 
Hanke sawàr. 
; Zara na mitthijhaldi, Raga 3 oo alti” . 
. < Hun sav manán dá bhar. Mes Be Oe 
“L,. +00, was ‘Once on the earth thus; f 
Fasteuing my turban awry like a king, 
Wailing’ erect : 
Gate Coming proudly, taunting proudly, 
td BS „Driving off the horsemen. 
i ' > °° The grave'does not hold më at all, Raja ; 
Now am I a 'great'sinner, 


; * ‘Meanwlile the night passed, andin the morning the restored 
' Gorpse. asked Raja. “Rasald, who. he was, and where’ ‘he had come 


- from, and'the Ráj replied, that he had come frem Siálkot and was 


going to play at chaupur with Rájá Sárkap. 

“You had better not,” replied the restored corpse, “I was his 
brothér, and I know him. Every day before he has his brealfp stia 
he‘cuts off the heads of two or three men. One day he couldS 
get a convenient head, so he cut off mine, and he will be surma, 
take off yours. However, if you really want to go, take some bones. 
from here and have your dice-made from them, and then the 
enchanted dice he plays with will have no effect, otherwise he 
will never lose.” So thé R4j& did as he was advised, and, taking 
some bones from the cemetery, he started off. 
` Itis to be observed, that the headless horseman of Awagarh 
stands before his victims’ doors and calls to them by name, and ‘that 
if they answer, they suffer for it. Thisis a very common notion, 
and in fact may be called the leading feature of the modern_ 
Indian ghost story I have already alluded-to itin the account 
of the Yech, or Yach, of Kashmir,* the imp who calls out to peopl 
in the night by name, and if they answer, burns them with their 





* Ind, Ant, vol. xi, pp. 260-261, 
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own Zéng grt, or bowl Tor heating the stómach ir in the winter fost’ 
It arises, af course, in the common hallucination that a well o s 
known voice is calling to one by name, or speaking to one. . ® 

„The following are additional instances of communication with ` 
ghosts followed by death or illness, ‘They are related as being ever y n 
day occurrénces in recent times: 

A man named Ramzén Khan, living in the. Sadar Hagar, Ambala 
Cantonments, a chuprdést in- the employ | of Ganeshi Lal, Commis- 
sariat Gomashté, relates the following story of himself :— 

In 1868 I was servant.-to Murli. Manohar, Commissariat 

Gomáshtá, and was ordered by him to.take Rs. 200 in cash to a 
Regiment.m the march from Ambálá to Chakrautá, which was 
then encamped at Muláná. This money was required for the 
feeding of some elephants, which accompanied the Regiment. I 
got on thy camel, and took the money safely to Muláná, On my 
way back, I was ‘riding my camel near Chhabiéné, close to the ; 
Cantonment boundaries, when I saw aveiy pretty,- well dresseds’ as ail 
woman sitting undera tree. She called. out to me to give her'a 
lift. Isaid I would, but my camel would notgo to her, but.. kept 
trembling aud starting whenever he got itear. her.’ SoT%eld her | - 
to follow “behind, and that I would. „get the beast, to “sit down aÈ e> 
the Police Station close by, and “in this way. we went on, she ` 
following close at my heels, It was ‘about 7 P. M. and., dusk . ag sy 
the time, and when .we reached the Police Station” the sentry’ « got 
called out, “ Who goeg there.” I said, “\\A-camel-rider of ‘the, © 
E ” ahd then he called out, «Who's that with you?” 
I said, “ Only a woman.” While we were talking like this the crea- 
ture gave a great jump and disappeared’ into a tree” staviding- 
by, and we saw her no more, I had á severe fever for many a day 
after this, 

The above tale belongs to the class of the “ Beautiful Woman 
Ghost,” of which the foll owing are instances :—= > 

“There was a cultivator of Jahángírpúr in the Bulandshahr 
district, whése fields were some’ three ‘niles from the town, and he 
used to go at all hours of the night to and from them. One dark 
night, when aslight rain was falling, he was going to his fields 
about 11 £ M, and’ on the road he found a beautiful, well-dressed 
girl sitting by “the road side and calling out, “ Oh, where can my 
husband “have gone?” The cultivator sat and talked with’ her 
and suggested that she should go home with him, She agreed te 
go with him to his fields, and there they began to make mutual 
love. While there was still an hour + of the night left, the woman 


ie 


+. Very ” eommon notion. See + Char ghari: a ghari is 24 minutes, 
below and story of Khajáriá Pir. 4 gharis are therefore really 1 hour 
Folklore Rear d, vol, Y, pp. 158-159, and 36 minute, 
23 
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went away, saying, “ Mind, you tell thisto noone. If you do, 
it will be the worse for you: indeed, it will kill you.” The 
evar promised to say nothing about it, and she went away, pro- 
mising ‘to come again ev@ty night. Next night she returned, aud 
so it went on night after night, till the end of it was that the wo 
man became pregnant, and the cultivator took her to live with him, 
and she bore him a daughter. But day by day the cultivator began 
.to-grow thinner and thinner, * and never would explain the 
reason, Butat last his relatives questioned him so, that he told 
his secret. At the same moment the woman disappeared, where- 
on he became very ill, and before long he died.” 


Here is another story. About the year 1830 a man was 
‘wandering along the Mall at Merath (Meerut) one night in the 
‘hot weather, and saw a lovely woman leaning up against the 
gate of an empty house, who called out to him: “ Ihave some- 
- thing to tell you.” So he went up to her and talked, and ended 
‘in making ,love to her, but. hesaw that her feet were turned 
backwards. f However, he was so taken with her beauty that, 
nevertheless, he took ‘her to live with bim. .She made him grow 
.thinnerfand thinnér eVery day, but he was so frightened of her, 
that hé never divulged his secret, and at last he died. 

At Ambdlé- one .Qualandar Khan, a trooper of the 6th Troop 
in the XItheBengal Lancers,-a Pathan, tells the following tale :— 

“T was sleeping’in my hut in the lines, f and went outside for a 
. call of nature, - About 200 yards from the lines under a mangoe 
tree I saw two women sitting, They called out to me in Pushto 
that they wanted to go. with me, but I said nothing and went 
hométo my hut. When I got inside it, I found the women 
outside, and they said again in Pushto, * You are anice sort of 
a man not to notice us! we came with you all the way from Kábul 
and want to live with you.” Saying this, they came and lay down 
on my bed. 1 asked them where they had been living, and 
they said, “On your parade§ ground at a deserted. well, 
some 400 yards from here to the east. There are three of us 
women in it. Ourselves and our mother, for wè two are own 
“ sisters.” After this we all went to sleep and I remained in a trance 
till 8 A. M, when my comrades came and poured water over my 
head and roused me. E 
.. rom Mungir (Monghyr) comes the following as having 
‘happened in 1883. || A wealthy Brahman of the town was on 





* ‘Compare the story of Ali Mard- $ The English Jain was used, 
án Kán and the Snake Woman: § English again; paret. 
ind. Ant, vol. zi, pp. 280 f. | Pioneer, 17th April 1883. 
+ d.e she was a churel ; see below. 
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three successive occasions taken by three women at night and 
transported bodily to different places at a distance fm @fis 
house, During twe of these trips thejgdrove nails into his body, 
band on the third occasion they gave him money. * Fach time 
the Brahman was found at the place of his transportation by the’ 
police. This story looks ‘as if some clever rogue were trading 
on the superstitious of the people, but the ideas contained in- 
it are so exactly those of the Panjabis, as to show that they are 
eurrent, too, at any rate, as far as Northern Bengal. 

The next ghost tale dates as late as October 1882, and is told 
in all good faith by one Hanumén Tambolf of the Ambélé 
eantonments, who deals in horses and as a broker in the betel- 
leaf trade. He is a man of some position, and his tale is this— 

I and: my servant, Mirá, and a butcher, were going on a dark 
night with some money from the Sadar Bazar to the railway. 
Station. We -went along the road that leads by the big drain- : 
dear the. Idgéh and Masjid, and as we were walking along, the 
butcher cried out, “ Look ! there’s a devil’ ‘dancing in front of 
us!” I had alantern + in my hand, and'so'T'had a good look, 
aud sure enough there was a man dancing wildly iù fônt of 
us with his arms over his head,.and while we were looking at him 
he disappeared into a tree. And:.from the tree: a’ voice „called 
out to the butcher, “Shaitén: ko Shaitén dikhldt déta hai, a’ 
devil appears only to devils!” After ‘this we all ran away 
home as fast as we could and have never used that road at -night 
since, but the butcher was very ill for a lung while. I fear the 
Tamboli and his friends were the victims of a hoax on this occa- 
‘sion, As likely as not some thief was concealed in the drain and 
jumped out like this to frighten the inconvenient visitors away. 

There is yet another similar tale in Ambálá, that a bearer 
to Mr. Buckner, Inspector of Post-offices, named Lodhe Khan, 
was going to his house in the Royal Horse Artillery Bazar past 
a large tank (diggt), well-known to be haunted at midnight. 
It was midnight when he passed and just as he reached it a 
man stopped him, and asked him who he was, whereon he ran -= 
away without answering. But the ghost, assuming the form of 
a cat, ran before him, and, on seeing this, the bearer became so 
frightened, that he sat down.. After a while, however, he plucked 
up courage and ran off again to the bazar, and from the dark-- 
mess behind him `a voice called out, “If you come this way ~ 
again at this hour, I will not leave you alive.” 


af 


* A common sequel to such tales. .giving her a lot of money. 
There is a tale, very marvellous in + English used, aud the word spelt 
its way, told at Kasauli of the local uS Us iwal ten. A very interest- 
saint, Banne Sbáh, in which he ine corruption 
cures a girl of leprosy and ends by “> í 
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Sometimes these notions take a very practical shape, as may 
be*seensfitom the following instance, which has occurred during 
this very month in-which, I am writing, viz., May 1883 :— During 
the last financial year a new bridge over the main streams 
in the Ambalé Cantonment was completed. Itis situated at the 
North-East corner of the station cemetery and near a large Zikar“ 
(acacia arabica) tree. Under this tree lies a European suicide, a 
soldier, buried there some years “ago. In the neighbourhood are 
the British . Cavalry Grass-cutters’ lines, and the women living 


“there will never pass the spot at night, as they say, the soldier 


has been seen to leave his grave and ask for bread (rot¢), and, 

as usual, to answer him is death, Now the contractor who had 
the building of the bridge, is one Kálí Charan, and he says that 

the soldier ” appeared . to him in a dream and told him to repair 

his tomb, and that unless he did so, he would take care that his 

bridge should never stand, Kálí Charan, a Hindu, as his named 
indicates, ‘has accordingly repaired the Christian’s grave to the 

best of jis ability, and there it stands a monument to the living 

faith of this man in the reality of his vision. : E 

“Now at Firozpůr there is near the Arsenal Fortan old dis- ’ 
used brick-kiln in which a churel is said to live,* and’ many 
natives have told rie that in passing it they have been called . 
by name, tard . that those answering the call have been struck 
down with fever after it. I have no doubt that the part of the 
Awagarh headless horseman’s tale, which relates to the calling by 
name, takes its rise in the very widely spread and common belief in 
the churel and her doings, 

Most writers of Iudian Dictionaries and on Indian Folklore 
have noticed the chwrel, and always in very similar terms. With 
variations within narrow limits the: churel may bé called the 
malignant ghost of a woman that-has died in child-bed, She 
is variously called churel, churail, churail?, churatlé, churáwál 
chuddo, chuddé, chiddo. The best description of the chwrel 
I have yet seen is, that procured for me by Mrs, F. A. Steel some 


_ three years ago, in which she mentioned as a proof of the liveli- 


ness. of the belief in ‘it that the natives at Firozptr told her that. 
three cases of injury by a churel had occurred there within a 
mouth. Besides these I have already noticed several as occur- 
ing there, f and wherever I have been in the Panjab I have 


found these malignant spirits equally active :—at Simlé § ands 





* Seo Ind. Ant. Vol. x, p. 229, note. Chhota Simla, is a deserted well (or 

t Ind. Ant. Vol. viii, p. 210, Fal- dao) now "closed, called Churel 
lon’s New Hind. Dict: Bates Hindi Kid or Churel Béoli, in which a 
Dict,: Lúdiáná Panj, Dict. svv.: chuprast, some years ago, met his 
Herklot, op. cit, p. 224. death, it is said, at the hands of 

$ See "Ind, Ant. Vol. x, p. 229 note. the haunting spirit, 

§ On the Mall at P towards 
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Ambálá, at Marhi (Murree) and Rawal Pindi, at Dharmsálá, 
at Firozpúr and at Multén, The constant mention of them in” 
the various works of reference in the many Aryan languages of 
India shows the universal belief in thém, and this being so, it is 
curious (as will be seen later on) that no attempt seems to haye 
been hitherto made to trace this universal and remarkable 
superstition to its origin, or at least back to its earlier forms. 

Mrs, Steel defines the churel as the ghost of a woman who has 
died in pregnancy, or on the day of child-birth, or during the first 
40 days of her defilement. She is usually described as the 
ghost of a woman who has died within the first twelve days 
after child-birth ; and regarding children who die within these twelve 
days the natives have a queer custom of burying them inside 
the house, or just outside the threshold, with the object of prevent- 
ing similar deaths in the future. Mrs. Steel goes on to say that 
the worst and most malignant chure/ is that of a pregnant woman, 
who dies on the night of the Déw4li festival, and that, though 
properly confined to the limits above mentioned, the term is fre- 
quently extended to mean any female ghost, Hindi or Musalman. 
The superstition is essentially Hindú, and though believed in by 
Musalnins, it is not admitted, as a rule, that a Musalmani could 
become a churel. ee a X 

The popular idea of the proper form of a chwyel may be gather- 
ed from a rough picture of one in my possession, accompanied by 
some verses, The figure is drawn. as that of avery black, ugly 
woman, without breasts and naked, except as to a phinnt, or loin- 
cloth worn by children. She hasa starved appearance generally, 
and her attitude isathreatening one. Her hair is lanky, her 
stomach and navel protrude, her hands are large, long and lean, 
her thin arms are outstretched before her, her mouth is wide open, 
showing a long and bright-red tongue protruding, and her feet 
are turned backwards. She wears the usual female gold and silver 
ornaments of gala costume, vig, churis, or bracelets, on her wrists ; 
bará málá and mdld; or beaded necklaces, and Jugni, or gold 
necklet, round her neck ; balidn, or earrings, in her ears; and 
tunguié, or chaplet, in her hair, 

The verses are these :— 

Ai churel khdne ek nagar nár ko: ; 
Dekhé jo murke, bhitl gae ghar ki sår ko Ë 
b Bal hain bare, wa pet bard, hath hain bare, 
Munk khole, pånw ulte chale, khae hin khare. 
And may be freely rendered thus :— 


The long lean hands, the lanky hair, 
The foul black skin, the tongue aflame, 

The feet turned back, the hangry air, 
Too surely the churel proclaim, 

Screams with pale fear the town-bred maid, 
Affrighted at that sight of dread, ; 
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The churel’ is essentially a malignant spirit, ond especially so. 
to the members of her own family. She waylays men returning.’ 
from the fields late in the evening, and, assuming the shape 
of a beautiful woman, calls her victims by. name. If the call be- 
answered, sickness and death ensue, but even if no answer be given, : 
the event is a most untoward one, for no one can ever really sur- 
vive the sight or voice of the churel. Sooner or later come mis- 
fortune, sickness and death. ' 

The means employed to prevent dead women from ‘becoming 
churels are these : Small round-headed nails of iron are made for 
‘the purpose, and driven into the nails of the’ forefinger and” 
thumbs, and the great toes are. fastened together by iron rings 

passed round them, The surface of the ground, on which the 
woman has died is carefully scraped and removed, and the spot sown 
with mustard seed. Mustard seed is also sprinkled along the’ 
road, traversed by the corpsé to interment or to cremation, and on: 
the grave when there.is one. The reasons. far this are twe-fold, 
Firstly, the mustard plant blooms in the world of.the dead and; its 
sweet sméll is peculiarly, grateful to the spirit and’keeps her con- 
tent, Secondly, whenever she rises from her gtive at:nightfall, 
she makes straight for her- former home, and, seeing the mustard 
seeds scattered “about ,ashe stoops to pick them up. * Now this is a 
long job, and occupies her till cock-crow, and then she is no longer 
able to roam, but is forced back into her grave. 

In default of a better explanation, I suggest that the origin of 
the idea of the chured lies, like that of the headless horseman; in 
the legends of. Durgá or Devi, particularly m that one in which 
one of her many forms, Chandi, the Terrible, helps her in her- 
other form of Kali, the Black, to slay the self-multiplying | giant 
Raktavija, the leader ‘of the army of the Titans “against the 

ods, * i 
I must wind up my paper with a story about the headless 
` horseman of an unexpected nature. It is from an’ entirely new 
source, and from a most unlikely person, viz., a District Kugineer 
of the.Sind, Panjab and Delhi Railway who has seen the headless 
‘horseman himself in Ambálá and that not very long ago. The 
adventure is so remarkable, that I must let him tell it in his own 
words: Mr. T.A. Cox says, “In the hot weather of 1870 or 1871 
I was one da¥* riding out, after a long day in, office, to dine with 
the 72nd Highlanders. My- bungalow wasin the Native Infan-d 
try lines at Ambálá, nearly opposite the present Mess-house of the 
32nd Pioneers. It was about 7-30 P. M., and quite dusk. I 
was riding at a foot’s pace, When I got to the turn of the road 
opposite General Sorte house’ (now Dovedell Hotel), I noted a 
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BE = UBLIC attention since the above date has continued to ‘be 


almost entirely engrossed by the question of the Jurisdic- _ 
tion Bill and by the outburst. of hostility to- the ruling- 
race for which the discussion arising out of it has proved the ‘signal. 
<p: aa ‘While the views of the oropean and Anglo-Indian .community- ` 
as regarding the policy of the Bill and their determination -£0 use 
every legitimate-seffort to ‘avert *the. calamity of ifs enactment, e 
have undergone no change, their attitude has been sensibly ; 
modified by the- circumstances of the hour, As the time ap- } 
proathes for the Government of India to reconsider its policy in the’ 
he ` light of the opinions of its own officers, watchful and, anxious 
“expectancy has generally. taken the place of indignant protest, 
The knowledge that the officials consulted have “conf€mned the 
Bill almost to a man, ‘aid, in -the gteat majority of ‘cases, in 
«+ the most emphatic terms, has largely contributed to this change. 
On the one_ hand, it is felt that it would be not merely an act 
A of inconceivable folly, but an unwarrantablé breach of faith, if, after 
Bee ‘having ‘staked ‘the question on the result of an appeal to ‘official 
--opinisa, the Government, on finding that opinion to be 6 agalnsiiuspre- 
50: onceived views, were to refuse to redeem its promise and to pass the 
“Bill in the téeth of a verdict deliberately challenged and deliberately 
ti ; given. —On the other hand, there is a wise disinclination to give - 
ie «the Government. of «India even the shadow of an excuse for setting 
S k aside the unanimous verdict of the public on the ground that their 
n attitude is-that of. menace. The Government has called for 
„ certain, opinions. and ‘promised to-abide by them. The public 
concerned are quite content, that it should keep its promise ; 3; and, 
such being d iie gasè, they ‘are resolved that, as far as in their 
power ties, no disturbing „element shall enter into the question: . 
“ . ‘Ehey feel, moreover, thatyif the. Government is determined to break ~ 
its ‘promise, it is best that. it “should, do sq, entirely on its own 
; responsibility ; that at all events they should give it no oppor- 
` tunity of saddling «any. portion of the guilt of so fatal aigtcourse 
y on à thelr shogldets tes 
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„in Northern India. 


black horse, with a horseman draped in. black, without a head, by 
my side on the off-side. I did not speak, but rode quietly: to 
the turn leading to the Railway crossing, At this point the appa- - 


tition disappeared and vanished. I rode on to the British 


Infantry mess house and mentioned to two or three men what 
I had seen. The sight of the apparition had no effect on my 
nervous system, for I made a very good dinner and. played a 
rubber of Whist afterwards, was in perfect health, as plenty-of 
people could have testified. I an still fully persuaded (as 
1 was at the time) that the apparition was subjective and had no “w 
objective reality.” ee gti ue 
Here is a “ good and true” ghost story for the Theosophical and - 
Psychical Societies to discuss, though it is a pity*for them that the 


~n ghost;seer declines to belleve in the reality of his vision. 
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The. subject of the- headless horsemen seems an endless one, and ever 
after the-above was in typeI found him in Macgregor's History of the Sikhs, 
vol. J, pp,gZ2°3, in“tconnection with Gurú Gobind Singn’s doings as above 
detailed, and also at page 100 of Sirdar Atar Singl’s Sé4ht Book, when one 
of the Guru's followers is made to fight the Musalman’s without his head at 
a place called Ghanauld in the Ambala District, soo after the Guru's fight 
from Anundptr to his final resting place at Makatsai: in` the. Firozpur 


_ District. : e 
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‘In the meanwhile the Native community, on their side, or 
father the knot of. frothy politicians who, under the influence 
of a one-sided and half-digested English education, have developed 

r-the falsetto voice of the demagogue, have done all that lay in their 
power to justify the worst predictiotis of theopponents of the 
‘Government policy, by their abuse of English rule and their 
scornful: refusal to accept the Bill as anything but a small instal- 
‘ment ofa policy destined, to culminate in’ a unified India, gov- 
erned ‘by themselves, | . > 
_ The real motive of these men has been placed beyond all doubt, 
and a startling example at the same time given of thé unscrupul- 
ousness of their methods, by the late libel against Mr. Justice Norris 
and the agitation of which- the just sentence passed on the offender 
has been made the occasion. A more signal proof of political incapa- 
city could hardly have been given than that furnished by 
Aion men who, in raisiug the false cry of injured religion over Mr. 
orris’s action in the Saligram case, and using it as a lever to stir 
up their ignorant. fellow countrymen. against the Government, 
have ‘exposed their hand at so critical a moment, and thus 
furnished*the opponents of the Jurisdiction Bill with a practical 
demonstration of the justice: of their opposition. Had the acumen 
of these men been at all propotionate to their malice, they would 
have seen that the very last thing they ought to do at such 
a moment was to foster a cry ‘which, - “coming from such .a 
quarter as this did, and being so obviously factitious as this. was,, 
must inevitably lead to the conclusion that they were influenced 
by ulterior motives. í 
œ- The incident which gave rise. to this extraordinary exhibition 
of combined wickedness and folly, happened. in this:wise- In a. 
case between Hindus which.was being tied before. Mi: Justice.. 
Norris, a question arose as to the, identity of a certain idol, which 
has been variously described asa saligrum stoné and-a'’ ‘bigr aht. - 
In order to determine this point, it became necessary to ascertain, . 
whether a particular idol in the custody of -a certain Pandit in ~ 
the Burra Bazar was the family idol of certain of the parties in 
the suit. With the view of determining .this’ question -it was 
suggested by the counsel on both sides that the idol should be 
brought into Court for the purposé of identification. The 
-J udge, however, hesitated ` to pass aw:order for this purpose un- - 
til he had ascertained from the attorneys. on both sides, who 
were Hindus, that there was no objection, to such a course from a- 
religious point of view. He therefore made enquiries from them 
on the subject and was informed, in reply, that there was no such 
objection to the proposed proceeding... Still Mi. Justice Norris 
was not satisfied, and, in order to remove all possibility of doubt, 
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he further enquired from one Gouri Kanta, the agent of the 
plaintiff, a Brahmin, who was in Court, and his answer was that 
the idol could not be brought without objection into the Court 
itself, owing to the Goir-matting, but that it might unobjectionably-~ 
be brought into the corridor of the Court. a 

So anxious, however, was Mr. Justice Norris to make no 
mistake that he then sent: for the Court interpreter, also a 
high caste Brahmin, and consulted him in the matter; 
and, like Gouri Kanta, he replied that, though the idol could 
not be brought into the Court, on account of the coir matting, 
it might unobjectionably be brought into the corridor, l co oes 
- Thereupon Mr. Justice Norris made an order, granting the 
application, and the custodian of the idol was directed to pro- 
duce it, the interpreter himself being .deputed to go with the 
officer’ entrusted with the execution of the subpcna and se | 
that it was conveyed to the Court in a proper manner. In accord- 
ance with this order the idol was thereupon conveyed into the’ 
corridor of the Court by its custodian, in company with’ the 
Brahmin interpreter, and there inspected by the Judge. z.o >. 

Now, setting aside entirely the question whether, as a matter 
of fact the idol was an object which, according to Hindu custom, 
might unobjectionably be brought into the corridor of the Court, 
or not, it is perfectly clear from the above circumstances that 
the utmost care was taken by the Court to guard against the 
_ risk of sanctioning anything that could offend against such 
custom, and that, if what was done did so offend, the respon- 
sibility for the error rests, not with the Court, but with parties in 
the case themselves, and the other high caste Hindus consulteas™ 
Whether there was’ anything in the proceeding. calculated to 
wound Hindu religious feelings or not, it is, therefore, quite un- 
necessary to decide, in order to arrive at a verdict on the conduct of 
the Court, or on the justice of the subsequent agitation in the 
matter, It will be observed, however, that the result of Mr. 
Justice Norris’s enquiries, to go no further, creates the very ` 
strongest presumption that the action of the Court was, in fact, - 
wholly unobjectionable.. Not only was there a consensus of opinion 
on the part of the experts consulted that the idol might pro- 
perly be brought into the corridor, but the replies of those 
‘experts justify the inference that it might have been brought 
„into the Court itself, but for the accident of the room being 
matted with coir-matting. There was no hint whatever that 
the nature of the building, or ‘the fact of. its being frequented 
by Mlechchas, constituted any objection, Still less was there 
any hint,that thg idol could not properly be inspected by the 
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Ta spite of all this, and of a mass of- other well-known facts 
connected with the treatment of such idols, which point to the 
same conclusion, but which were not brought forward in the 
- proceedings, the incident was’ at once. seized upon by the 
Native Press as a proof of the tyrannical conduct of the Judge 
and of his determination to trample on the religious feelings 
of the natives. 

A paper called - Brahmo. Public Opinion, which is the 
organ of a section of the native population who profess to be 
superior to idol worship and the superstition implied in it, 
immediately published an article in which the following passage 
occurred :— 

“ What are we to think of a Judge who is so ignorant of the feel- 
ings.of the people and so disrespectful to their cherished convictions, 
as-to drag into Court, and then to inspect, an object of worship, 
which only Brahmins are allowed to approach,-after having purified. 
themselves, according to the forms of their religon ? “Will the 
Government ‘of India take no notice of such a proceeding í ? The 
religious feelings of the people have always been an object of 
tender eare with the Supreme Government. Here, however, we 
have a Judge who, in the name of Justice, sets these feelings 
at defiance and commits what amounts to an act of sacrilege- 
in the estimation of pious Hindus, We venture to call the 
attention of the Government to the facts here stated ; and we 
have no doubt due notice will be taken of the conduct of the 
Judge.” 

This unfounded libel served as the signal for the following 
~scurrilous and unscrupulous attack on Mr. Justice Norris and 
the High Court in the columns of the Bengatee, another organ 
of the ‘advanced Hindus :— . 

“©The J udges of the High Court: have hitherto ‘commanded the universal 
respect of the community. Of course, they have often erred, and have often 
grievously failed in the performance of their duties, But their errors: have 
hardly ever been due to impulsiveness or to the heglect of the commonest 
considerations of prudence or decency, We have uow, however, amongst 
us a Judge, who, if he does not actually recall to mind the days of Jeffreys 
and Scroggs, has,certainly done enough, within the short time that he has fill- 

„eà the High Court Bench, to show how unworthy he is of his high officesand 
how by nature he is unfitied to maintain those traditions of dignity which 
are inseparable from the office of the Judge of thé highest Court in the 
land. From time to time, we have, in these- columns, adverted to the’ 
proceedings of Mr. Justice Norris. But the climax has now been reached,. 
sand we venture to call attention to the ‘facts, as they have been reportad 
in the columns of a contemporay. The Brahmo Public Opinion is our autho- 
rity, and the facts stated are as follows :—*‘ Mr. Justice Norris is determined 
to set the Hugli on fire. The last act“ot Zubberdusii on his Lordship’s part 
was the bringing of a Saligram, a stone idol, into Court for identification, 
There have been very many cases both. in the late-Supreme Gourt and 
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the present High Court of Calcutta regarding the custody of Hindu idols, 
but the presidiug. deity of a Hindu household has never before this had the 
honor of béing dragged into Court. Our Calcutta Daniel looked at the 
idol and said it could not be a hundred yearsold. So Mr. Justice Norris is 
not only versed in Lawand Medicine, but itis also a connoisseur of Hinda -~ 
idols. It is difficult to say what he is not. Whether the orthodox Hindus 
of Calcutta will tamely submit to their family-idols being dragged into 
Court, is a matter for them to decide, but it does seém to us that some 
public steps should be taken to puta quietus to the wild eccontricities of 
this young and raw Dispenser of Justice,’ ; 

“< What are we to think of a Judge who is so ignorant of the feelings of 
the people and so disrespectful to their most cherished convictions, as te 
drag into Court, and then to inspect an object of worship, which only 
Brahmins are allowed to approach, after having purified themselves, accord- 
ing to the forms of their religion? Will the Government of India take no 
notice of sucha proceeding? The religious feelings of the people have 
always been an object of tender care with the Supreme Government. Here, , 

however, we have a Judge who, inthe name of justice, sets these feelings. 
at defiance, and commits what amouuts to an act of sacrilege in the esti- 
mation of pious Hindus. We veuture to ‘call ‘the attention of the Gov- J 
ernment to the facts here stated, and we have no doubt due notice will bo- 
taken of the conduct of the Judge,’” 


It was impossible for the Court to overlook so gross and daring 
an attack on one of its members without permanently lowering 
itself in the eyes of a community who see no magnanimity in 
forbearance. i 

A consultation of the Judges having been beld, Mr. Justice 
Norris, on the 2nd ultimo, directed a rule to issue against Ram 
Coomar Dey, the Publisher, and Babu Surendronath Bannerjee, 
the Proprietor and Editor of the Bengalee, calling on them to show 
cause why they should not be committed for contempt. 

The rule came oa for hearing.on the 5th, when Mr. Bonnerjee, ~ 
on behalf of the defendants, submitted the following affidavits :— 


“I, Ram Coomar Dey, of No. 33; Neoghee Pookur’s Lane, in the town 
of Calcutta, contractor, solemnly affirm and say as follows:— —- 

ist.—That for the last two or three years I have, under a contract with 
the abovenamed Surendronath Bannerjee, by myself, and others employed 
by me, composed, set up, and printed the periodical work called the Bengalee 
of which I am known as the Priuter aud Publisher, 
` Qnd.—That I have no concern with auy matter which appears in the said 
periodical work, and that I have no power to prevent any such matter 
pagsed by the said Sarendronath Bannerjee appearing in the said periodical 
work. 

3rd.—That I am imperfectly acquainted with the English language, and, 
though able to compose and setup works in English, I do not readily, 
understand the sense and meaning of what I do compose and set up. D 
' 4th—Tlat while composing and setting “up the issue of the 28th day~ 
of April 1883 of the said periodical work, I had’ no knowledge whatsoever 
that it contained any matter contemptuous.dr defamatory of, or éoncern- 
ing, the Hon’ble John Freeman Norris, one of the Judges of this Honorable 
Gourt, or of any person or persons whomsoever, aud I say that, even had I 
had such knowledge, I could not have prevented the same being published in 
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the said periodical work, and all that I could have done would have, beer 
to sever my connexion with the said periodical work, =. * Š 

5th.—That I am extremely sorry that any matter deemed by this Honora- 
ble Court to be contemptuous and defamatory of, and concerning, the said 
exten’ble John Freeman Norris should have appeared in the said period- 
ical? work, and so far as I had any hand in the publication thereof, I 
apologize to the said learned Judge and to this Honorable Court. : 

That under the circumstances aforesaid, I submit myself to the favorable 
consideration of this Honorable Court. 


The affidavit of Surendronath Bannerjee is as fellows :— 


T, Surendronath Bannerjee, of No. 33, Neogee Pookur East Lane, in the 
town of Calcutta, at present residing at Monirampore in the district of the 
Twenty-four Perguunahs, inhabitant, solemnly affirm and say as follows :— 

lst.—That on Thursday the 3rd day of May instant, I was served with 

a rule issued by this Honorable Court in this matter on the day previous; 
calling’ upon the ubovenamed Ram Coomar Dey, as the Printer and Pub- 
Usher, and myself as the Editor of the periodical work, the Bengalee, to 
show cause before this Honorable Court, on Friday the 4th day of May 
Nast at the sitting of the Court, why we should not be committed, or 
otherwise dealt with according to law, for contempt of Court alleged to 
have been committed by us in having unlawfully published a certain article 
in the said, periodical work, the Bengalee, of the 28th day of April last,. 
containing certain contemptuous and defamatory matters of, and concerning, 
the Howble John Freeman Norris, one of the Judges of this Honorable 
Court. : 

2nd.—That upon being served with the said rule, I bespoke and there- 
after obtained office copies of the grounds upon which the said rule is baset 
which grounds I have perused, s ~ . 

8rd.—That I ‘admit that, as is stated in the afffdavit of Mr. Henry Adanr 
Adkins, Officiating Solicitor to the Government of India, the abovenamed 
Ram Coomar Dey is the Printer and Publisher of the said periodical work, 
the Bengalee, and I am the Proprietor and Editor thereof. ; 

rv 4th.—That the said periodical work is made up entirely under my su- 
perintendence, and that the said Ram Coomar Dey, who is but indifferently 
acquainted with the English language, has no authority over any editorial 
matter appearing im the said periodical work, and further he could not, if 
he wished šo to do, prevent any article or paragraph appearing therein. ` 
5th.—That the issue of the said periodical work of the said 28th day of 
April 1883 was made up and published entirely on my responsibility, and 
to the best of my knowledge, information aud belief, the said Ram Coomar 
Dey did not read anything contained therein im the editorial columns 
before the publication thereof. i . 
6th, —I further, say that, except as an Hon’ble and learned Judge of 
this Honorable Court, I have no knowledge whatsoever of the said Hou’ble 
John Freeman Norris, and that, in writing and publishing what 1 did im 
connexion with his Lordship, I acted entirely bond fide, and, as I believed, | 
in the interests of the public good. 

7th.— That there appeared iu the said issue of the 28th day of April 1883 

o paragraphs in conuégion .with the said Howble John Freeman 
Norris, one at page 194 under the heading of “News and Notes” of 
Tuesday the 24th day of-‘April. 1888, and the other at page 199 amongst 
the editorial notes, The said two paragraphs are as follows: [Here fol- 
lowed the articles previously quoted and on which the rule was issued.]} 

8t.—That the Brahmo Public Opinion referred to in the said paragraph 
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is‘a periodical work published in, Calcutta every Thursday, and is believed 
by the public, and I believe it to be under the editorship of a gentlemen 
practising as an attorney of this Honorable Court. ‘ 

9th.—That the matter of complaint made in the said first paragraph 
appeared iu the said Brahmo Public Opinion, to the best of my knows 
ledge, information and belief, in its issue of Thursday the 19th ‘ish of 
April 1883, and no contradiction ‘thereof, ndr any explanation ` thereof 
appeared cither in the said Brahmo Public Opinion, or, to the best of my 
knowledge, mformation and belief, in any other newspaper. ` 

loth, That the matter of complaint made in the said second paragraph 
appeared in the said Brahmo Publie Opinion in its issue of the 26th day of 
April 1883, and -no explanation or contradiction thereof appeared in . that 
paper, or in any other newspaper, before the publication of the suid issue of 
the said periodical work. . 

llth. That I honestly believed the statements in the said Brahmo Public 
Opinion to be true, and the paragraphs aforesaid, which were both written 
by me, were so written under such belief, and under asense of public duty, that 
conduct such as was imputed to the said Howble John Freeman Norris 
should be brought to the notice of the public and censured. 

12th. That from the affidavits of Mr. William Robert Fink, the Assistant/ 
Registrar, and the officiating Chief Clerk of this Hon'ble Court, and uf Baboo 
Baneymadhub Mookerjee, one of the interpreters of this Hon'ble Court, 
the truth of which I entirely and unhesitatingly accept, I now find tbat the 
statements contained in the said Brahmo Public Opinion relating to 
the production of the said Saligram in Court were inaccurate and misleading, 
and that the said Hon'ble John Freeman Norris, instead of acting in a zubbur- 
dusti manner as alleged, acted under pressure from the parties, who are both 
Hindus, apparently against his own inclination. ; 

18th. That I have received contradictory statements with regard to the 
statements contained in the said first paragraph, some asserting that they 
are inaccurate and misleading, others maintaining the contrary ; and I have 
not been able to ascertain which of these contradictory statements represent 
the truth, io 

14th, Isay most emphatically that if I had known, or had any reason te 
believe that the statements of the Brahmo Public Opinion aforesaid were in any 
respect inaccurate, I would not have made the observations I have, and I am 
truly sorry that I was misled into making them, and 1 withdraw them un- 
reservedly ; but I repeat that my observations were made perfectly bona fide, 
and without any motive of any description whatsover other than, the motive 
to promote public good. 

15, That the circumstances of British India are such that this Honorable 
Court and the other High Courts in the other Presidencies are looked upon, 
and I believe justly locked upon, as the staunchest, the most upright, and the 
most impartial upholders of the just rights and privileges of all sections of the 
community, and any action on the part of any Hlon’ble and learned Judge 
of ‘these Honorable Courts tending to show the least disregard of such rights 
and privileges, is viewed with great alarm by the community, and E conceive 
that itis the duty of all journalists to maintain that no such disregard is shewn, 

16. That I express my deep regret at having unwillingly endeavoured td 
east an undeserved slur upon the said Hon’ble John Freenian Norris, and 
F place myself unservedly in the hands of this Honorable Court, being satisfied 
that the apology which is hereinbefore contained, is, under the circumstances, 
due from me to the said Hon'ble John Freeman Norris and this Honorable 
Court, and I further submit myself to the favorable and indulgent consideration 
of this Honorable Céurt, 
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.-2%th, That I am advised that this Hon’ble Court has no jurisdiction to 
“ssue the said rule, orto deal with me or the said Ram Coomar Dey summari- 
y ; but the question, I am also advised, is one of extreme difficulty, and 
- know it to be one of great public importance, and will require much time 
ind. attention to be dealt with as, in my judgment, it should be dealt with. 
18th, ‘That the said rule, was served upon me at halfpast eleven o'clock, 
md I received the said grounds at about a quarter after 2 p.m, and though 
ny attorney and I havé made our best endeavours to secure the services” of 
Jounsel learned in the law to appear for me and argue the said question, I 
ave not suceeeded in getting one prepared to do so this morning, and E 
iumbly pray that time may granted to me sufficient to enable me to 
ave the said question argued; and I make this prayer entirely subject to 
he apology which I have made, and without in any way detracting from or 
veakening the same in any particular whatever. Solemnly affirmed. 


As regards the objection to the Court’s jurisdiction contained: 
n the. 17th paragraph of the above affidavit, and the prayer for 
ime to argue the question thus raised, Mr. Bonnerjee said he 
vould read it, and leave it without further comment, as he was 
aot prepared to support it. 

After theaffidavits had been read, the following conversation 
ook place between the Court and defendant’s counsel :— 


The Chief Justice—As I. understand it, your client is prepared to make 
10 defence, and has asked you to make this affidavit in extenuation of the 
contempt. Heis not prepared to make any defence, and is now asking 
or an adjourmment. ; Co 
_ Mr, Bonnerjee.—I am not asking for an adjournment, As I have said, 
. am not prepared to support that prayer, nor, if the prayer were granted, 
hould I bein a position to argue it, and if I were in a position to argue 
t, I should not do so. 

The Chief Justice.—1 consider you the mouthpiece of these gentlemen, 
md that last portion of the affidavit shows that the defendants intended to 
Hspute the jurisdiction of the Court if, they -had not been advised by you 
10t to do’so, < : nr Sa . 

Mr, Bonnerjee.—The matter stands precisely às in the affidavit. But 
8 I said before, I am not prepared to support the prayer in that portion of 
he affidavit, and even if time were granted by your Lordships, I should 
10t be in a position to argue the question, and even if I were in a position 
o do so, I should not. But on the first part of the matter, as your Lord- 
hips have heard, my. client places himself unreservedly in the hands of 
ihe Court. I submit that there is, as your Lordstips will perceive, some 
listinction—perhaps it is no defence in law—between the two cases, the case of 
Joomar Dey and.that of Surendronath Bannerjee. Ram Coomar Dey has 
red in ignorance, and is a subordidate’ agent; and even if he had 
vished he could not possibly have prevented the ‘appearance of these 
natters in the newspaper, Therefore, 1 shall ask your Lordships to 
leal with him as leniently as may appear to your Lordships just and proper. 
Baboo Surendronath Bannerjee bas no doubt written the article, and he 
Jas taken upon himself the. entire responsibility of having done so, But, 
is he states, and I have no hesitation in asking your Lordships to believe, 
t was written in all honesty and in the belief that what was contained 
n the Brahmo Public Opinion was true and could be relied upon. 

Mr, Justice Norris —But there could be no necessity. in all honesty to 
iken any Judge of this Court to Scroggs and Jeffreys, There is no 
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extenuation in ‘the affidavit for having made any reference of that sort, and no 
expression of regret for having done so. : 

Mr. Bonnerjee—I beg your Lordships to remember that the affidavits 
were prepared ina great hurry, They have been drafted and engrossed by 
the attorney himself, and there has been no tinie to deal with the case~ 
with that feeling which a matter of ‘this sort certainly deserved; and I 
would therefore ask your Lordships to deal with the whole matter leniently. 
Baboo Surendronath Bannerjee regrets extremely that he was betrayed in- 
to saying anything which no doubt would justly wound the feelings and 
sensibilities of any person, and particularly one of your Lordships, sitting 
as one of the Judges of this Court. 
`. Mr, Justice Norris,—I desire to ramove the apprehension that any action 
ins been taken because my feelings were wounded ; action was taken because 
the whole Court was brought inte contempt. $ 

Mr. Bonnerjee.—I do not mean that action was taken because your Lord- 
ship’s feelings were wounded, but because in the opinion of your Lordships 
the Court was brought into contempt. My client is extremely sorry for 
having made that allusion, and has done, under the circumstances, all that 
lies in his power; namely, to place himself unreservedly in your Lordships’ 
hands, and to express his regret and submit his apology-¢for what he had , 
done. He holds a very prominent position in Calcutta; he isan Honorary 
Magistrate and a Municipal Commissioner, and is connected with various 
aducational institutions in this city. Under these. circumstances I leave 
the matter in your Lordships’ hands, praying’your Lordships to deal as lenient- 
ly as, under the circumstances, your Lordships may think proper. 

The Chief Justice—We will consider the affidavits and give judgment 
in this matter to-morrow morning at 11 a.m. 3; but in the meantime 
Baboo Surendronath Bannerjee and Ram Coomar Dey must find security for 
their appearance to-morrow in the sum of Rs.-5,000 each. ; 

Mr. Bonnerjee.—In considering these affidavits I trust your Lordships 
will not lose sight of the fact’ of the great, hurry with which the affidavits 
aave been prepared, and your Lordships will be pleased to supplement the 
wiidavits with what I have openly and publicly avowed on behalf of my 
Hents. ; 6 ~- #2 

It will be thus seen that the pléa of want of jurisdiction was 
leliberately abandoned by the defendant, not because. there 
was no time to argue it, but because he was unprepared to argue it, 
sven if time were allowed. In other words, it was abandoned son . 
ts ‘merits, and the inference from Mr. Bonnerjee’s -statement on 
he subject is, that it would have been eliminated from the affidavit, 
vat for the hurry with which that document had been. prepared 
ud filed. ae sae 

In delivering judgment, the Chief Justice, ‘on behalf of himself 
md Justices Cunningham, MeDonnell and Norris, after reciting 
the facts of the case, went on to say— . a Meas 

It seems, therefore, impossible for any one, however strict his religious _ 
‘lews on such subjects may be, to say that Mr. Justice Norris: did not 
ake the utmost pains, in the first place, to.ascertain whether the Thakur 
ught to be brought to the Court at ali, and, in the next place, to provide 
hat it should be brought with all due respect and propriety. : 

It may be perfectly true that European Judges, and more especially 
Zarrister-Judges, are often imperfectly acquainted with the religious views - 
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and feelings of the Hindu community ; and the utmost they can do, when 
occasion arises, is to consult those who are best informed upon the subject, 
and to be guided by their advice. = 

But we now understand from your own affidavit, as well as from your 
Counsel, Mr. Bonnerji, that you admit that the learnéd Judge did every 
thing in his power: to ascertain the trath of the matter, and to avoid giving 
the least offence to the religious feelings of your countrymen. í 

It, therefore, onlyftemains for us to consider what punishment we ought 
to inflict upon you. A 
_ Itis, indeed, a very lamentable thing, and I trust-that your own country- 
men will also be of that opinion, to fiud.a ‘gentleman of yoùr position and 
attainments, who was once a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
and is now au Honorary Magistrate of this city, making use of his influence 
as a newspaper Editor fo vilify and bring into public contempt, without 
any justification whatever, a Judge of the High Court. 

If the offence had been committed by any young, inexperienced man, of 
ho education or knowledge of the world, or by a person in the position of 
Ram Kumar Dey, who stands beside you, we might aseribe it, in some 
degree at least, to ignorance or want of consideration, But you have had 
great educationateadvantages. You know, or should know, as well as any 
one, the duties and responsibilities of gentlemen connected with the Press. 
You profess in your affidavit to justify your offénoe by putting forward as 
the basis of -your false charges against. Mr. Justice Norris, a statement in 
the Brahmo Public Opinion,. which you say you believed to be true, and 
upou which you considered- yourself at liberty to enlarge and comment 
with extreme severity. . . : 

Moreover, whilst you profess to admit that your charges were totally false 
and unfounded, and made without any sort of enquiry on your part, you 
still maintain that you have -made.them-“in perfect good faith, and in the 
interests of the public good.” < 

Furtber more, you have made mention in yòur affidavit of another article 
extracted from the Brahmo Public Opinion, which ,is ‘also apparently jn- 
tended to reflect upen Mr. Justice - Norris, and the subject of which has 
nothing to do with the present proceeding. Your Counsel, though invited 
to-do so, has wholly failed to explain to the satisfaction of the Court, why. 
that article was inserted, and you must have known. perfectly well, that 
the affidavits, upon which the rule was issued, were not directed to the 
subject of that article. : 

These matters in your affidavit, so far from extenuating your offence, ap- 
pear to the Court to be an aggravation of it.- “2 

The Judges are at a loss to understand how a libel so gross could possibly 
have’ been inserted in your paper in good faith, aiid they find great difficulty 
in believing'that a gentleman of your education. and a newspaper Editor 
could be'so:utterly ignorant of the law of libel as to suppose that you were 
at liberty to publish these attacks upon the conduct and character of a High 
Court Judge merely because you found them, though in a less virulent 
form, in another Native newspaper. 

The Court is ‘quite willing to make some allowance for your affidavit 
having been drawn, as your Counsel informed us was the case, in a hurry 
and without consideration.,But they cannot look upon it, for the reason 
which I bave just mentioned, a3 any extenuation of your offence, 

We feel that. it is absolutely necessary to vindicate and maintain the au- 
thority of the Court, and to guard against a repetition of the grave offence 
which you have committed, by imposing upon you, not a fine, which in your 
case would be a mere nominal penalty, but such substantial punishment as 
may serve as a wholesome warning to yourself and others, 
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„The Courts order is that you be imprisoned on the Civil Side of the 
Presidency Jail, for the space of two months. 

The majority of the Court regret that in determining the award‘ of puuish- 
ment my brother Mitter’s view should not be in accordance with theirs. 
We are, of course, fully aware of the precedents to which that learned Judge 
refers, but, in the first place, we think the facts of those cases are very” 
different from the present ; and, in the uext place, we find: ample precedent 
in Engling in cases of gross libel, where a more severe. punishment bas been 
awarded. ; j 

We fail to see why persons charged with contempt of Court for libel in 
a proceeding of this nature should be subjected to a less severe punish- 
ment, than if the proceeding had been by criminal‘ information, or by the 
more’ ordinary process at the criminal sessions. 

Had your affidavit disclosed a more honest and candid avowal of your 
guilt, without making mention of those matters which the Court cannot 
find to have been introduced for any useful purpose, or from any proper 
motive, they might have considered it sufficient, for the ends of justice, to 
have visited you with a more lenient punishment. : 


Mr, Justice Mitter, dissenting from. his colleagues as regards ” 
the punishment to be inflicted, delivered a separate judgment / 
as follows :— - p5 


I concur in the finding that both Ram Kumar Dey and Surendro Nath 
Bannerji are guilty of contempt of Court. But after giving my best 
cousideration to the question of the punishment that should be inflicted, 
I am unable to agreein the view of the majority of the Court. There 
have been in this Court two cases of a similar nature since its establish- 
' ment. Que is reported at page 79 of Hyde’s Reports. The other case 

was not reported in any authorized report, but is well-known as Tayler’s 
case. In both these cases, at the first hearing of them, the persons charg- 
ed with contempt did not admit the guilt. The matter was discussed fully, 
and it was only after the Court had -pronounced its decision that they 
were guilty, that suitable apologies were, made, ; 
In the case before us, the persons charged with contempt „have at once 
admitted their guilt, and have expressed their deep regret at having unwil-* 
lingly cast an undeserved slur upon a learned Judge of this Court. ` 
in the first-mentioned case, Sir Barnes Peacock, ©. J., in delivering the 
judgment said :—“ Although the majority of the Judges were of opinion 
that both these gentlemen,” z. e. the persons charged with contempt, had 
acted. in contempt of Court, they did not wish to visit the offence with 
any punishment. “The Court would be content with an apology, nor need 
the apology-be an abject one, but simply such as would convey the expres- 
sion of their sorrow at having committed that which the Court considered 
to be Gontempt.” In accordance with this expression of opinion, a suitable 
apology was made, and no punishment was inflicted. $ ee 
In the other case, the sentence of the Court was that Mr. Tayler should 
stand -committed for one month to the Civil Side of the Presidency Jail, 
and that he should pay a fine of Rs. 500, and that he should be further im- 
prisoned till the fine was paid. . : `A 
Then Sir Barnes Peacock, C. J., referring to an apology which had been” 
published by Mr. Tayler before the sentence was passed, said :— i 
. _“ I£ you think fit to add to the apology which you have already publish- 
ed (and it is for you to decide whether you can conscientiously do so or 
“not) the Court is willing to mitigate the sentence, If, after what you 
‘have heard, you state that upon reflection you find that the charges which 
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you made against Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter were unwarranted. 
and wholly without foundation, arid that you are’ sorry for having made 
them, you may do so; and you may.add, if you wish it, either that you 
did*not intend to cast any reflection upon any of the other Judges, or , 
that the reflection cast was unfounded, and if. you publish that apology in 
_the Englishman, you may apply on Monday the 8rd of May next, for your 
discharge on payment of the fine,” ar 
This sentence was passed on Saturday the 24th April 1869, and on the 27th 
April following, Mr. Tayler, having made a suitable apology, was released, 
the remaining term of his imprisonment having beén remitted. 

I have gone into thess details, because it seems to me that in determin- 
ing the amount of punishment to be inflicted on Surendro Nath Bannerji, 
we should take these cases as our guide. The complexion of guilt iw the 
case of Mr. Tayler is certainly. not of a lighter character than that-of 


Surendro Nath Bannerji. a 
On the question of punishment, therefore, I should havé been inclined 


to adopt the course which was adopted in. these cases, Pies 
The hearing of the case. was the occasion of an. amount of 
, excitement among the native community which has probably not - 
\been equalled in Calcutta since the trial of the notorious Nand 
Kumar, and found expression in acts of overt violence to which 
vee no parallel is to be found in the history of our Courts 
n India. 

On the first day a large and noisy crowd assembled in and 
about the High Court, to the serious inconvenience of the Judges 
and Officers of the Court, and, when it became necessary to ex- 
clude them, they assumed an attitude of open and violent defiance 
of the police and the Officers .of the Court, not only hooting at 
them, but ‘pelting them with’ bricks and stones. ` On some of the 
offenders being arrested by ‘the police, the-more daring among 

rthe crowd boldly attacked their custodians and effected a‘res- 
‘cue of one of them, followed, ‘however, by the recapture of the 
prisoner concerned, and a yelling and menacing crowd accompaniéd 
the police all the way to the station. B, 

On the second day, the authorities, warned by these occurrences, 
adopted extraordinary precautions, and an imposing array: of 
police, European and native, prevented any further demonstration. 

The ‘sentence passed: on the’ principal deféndant was followed 
by a chorus of execration in which the entire native press, English 
and Vernacular, with one or two exceptiotis, joined. In spite of 
the defendant’s absolute repudiation of the belief that Mr. Justice 
Norris had acted with any intention of wounding Hindu religious 
‘feeling; in spite of his admission, and that of the Bengalee, that 
“the statements on which the original article in the Bengalee was 
based, were unfounded, and that, if any wrong had been done, it 
had been done at the instance of: one, and with the acquiescence 
of the other, party in the suit, and after the Judge had consulted ex- 
perts, and been assured by them that the proceeding was harmless ; 
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in spite of the fact that the so-called Saligram produced had been 
proved to be no family idol at all, the Court was accused on all 
sides, not only of having aimed an unjustifiable blow at the liberty 
of the Press, but of having recklessly trampled on the religious feel-~ 
ings of the Hindus, and so destroyed the confidence of the peoplé 
of the country in itself and the British Government in India. 
At’the same time the severity of the sentence was appealed to as 
a proof that the Court had been influenced by race antagonism in 
its decision, the comparatively lenient treatment of Mr. Tayler 
in a case of a totally different complexion being brought forward 
‘in support of. this view. ES 
` The fact that the native Judge, was in favour of letting the 
defendant -off with a fine was appealed to as a proof that, had 
the Court been composed of natives, he would not have been 
sentenced to-imprisonment, an, argument which in the view of most 
unbiased people will point to a conclusion very different from. 
that which the agitators would draw from it.. In token of- 
their sympathy with the prisoner, a large number of the stu- 
dents of the various Metropolitan Colleges donned bands of 
crape upon their arms, and at more than one place, the coun- 
sel who defended him was burnt in effigy, on the ground that 
he had betrayed his trust, and proved false to his country, by 
refusing fo argue the jurisdiction plea. - The agitation in 
Calcutta reached its climax in four monster meetings which 
were held simultaneously in’ different parts of the native town, 
on Friday the llth ultimo, after being extensively adver- 
tised by hand-bills and placards in which their object was stated 
to be “to protest against outrage to the religious feelings_of 
Hindus by the removal-of an idol.” Notdess than ten thousand 
people,-including Rajputs, Marwarees and Sikhs, as well as 
Bengalees, and a considerable -number of Muhammadans are 
said to have joined in this demonstration. At the principal 
meeting, the following Resolutions were carried by acclama- 
tion :— ; 

I That this meeting is firmly of opinion that the production of a 
Hindu god in the High Court, even with the consent of the parties, and 
in spite of the opinion of the Brahmin Interprefer in favor of such pro- 


duction, has outraged the religious feelings of the entire Hindu com- 
munity. i i 
II. Thatin the opinion of this meeting the attitude which Mr, Justice 
Norris. has assumed towards the people of the country, and the offensive 
observations reported to have been publicly made by him regarding them 
on various occasions, are seriously calculated to shake the respect and 
the confidence which the country ougbt to have in a Judge of the High 
Court, and this meeting, therefore, is of opinion that steps sohuld be 
taken to draw up a. Memorial to Her Majesty the Empress of India on the 
subject. ze 
ILI. That this meeting views with alarm the assumption by the High 
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Court of undefined and indefinite. powers to punish persons for alleged 
contempt committed outside the Court premises, and this meeting is of 
opinion that the assumption of the functions of both Prosecutor, Judge, 
and Jury, beyond the extent laid down in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
is contrary to all sound principles of jurisprudence, and is calculated seriously 
to affect the liberty of the Press and the freedom of speech. 

IV. That this meeting wishes to record its deep sympathy with Babu 
Sourendranath Bavnerjee in the sentence of imprisonment which has been 
passed on him by a majority of the Judges of the High Court, and to 
express its warm sense of appreciation of his labors in the cause of the 
political advancement of the country. . ; 

Another meeting was advertised to take place at -the Town 

Hall on the following Wednesday, but, owing io some cause which 
has been variously explained, it was subsequently determined to 
hold it in the native part of the town. It accordingly took place 
on that date, The proceedings appear to have beén conducted in 
an orderly manner, and the following Resolution-was passed :— 
’ That; inasmuch as the question of the summary jurisdiction of the 
High Court in cases of contempt committed out of its view was not argued 
or considered in the recent proceedings against Babu Surendro Nath 
Banerjee, this meeting resolves that a committee be formed to take all ne- 
‘eessary and. proper steps to procure an authoritative decision on the point, 
and to collect and receive subscriptions for the purpose. . 

Similar meetings have been held not only at various places in 
Bengal, but even in the North-West Provinces and the Panjab. They 
appear, however, to have excited little interest outside Lower 
Bengal, A petition is currently reported to have been submitted to 
the Viceroy praying him to set aside the order of the High Court, 
If such an. appeal was made. it was ineffectual. An appeal to 
the Privy Council is also said to be contemplated, for the; purpose 
of furthering which Babu Lal Mohun Ghose has been ‘deputed to 
England, ; ae 

During the last week or‘ two the agitation regarding. the case 
has shown a tendency to die out, a result which is, we suspect, in, 
a great measure due to the unanimity with which the defendant’s 
conduct has beencondemned, and the action of the High Court 
supported by the Press in England. . 

The character of the chief agitators, who, as we have already 
remarked, entertain no superstitious reverence for idols, if they 
ean be called Hindus atall; and the transparently .factitious nature 
of the grounds of their appeal to their less enlightened fellow- 
country-men, leave no room for doubt that their sole object is to 
Stir up a feeling of hostility to the Government, and to Europeans 
in India generally, among a class of the population whom ‘there 
was no hope of moving by a purely political cry of such remote 
practical interest as the Jurisdiction question, i 7 
- ‘While the advanced section of the educated middle class have 
been thus endeavouring for political purposes to foment a spurious 
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agitation regarding the action of the High Court in the contempt 
case, the leading members of the landed aristocracy of .Bengal 
and Behar have been taking effective steps to make known their 
views regarding the much more practical question of the new Rent. 
Law for those Provinces now pending in the Council. Meetings 
attended by all the most influential of the Behar zemindars have 
been held at Bankipore, Chuppra, Gya, and elsewhere, to protest 
against the contemplated invasion of the rights guaranteed them 
under the famous Permanent Settlement. 

At the.meeting held at Bankipore, the following pertinent Reso- 
lutions were passed:— É i 


That the. Tenancy Bill, by giving all facilities to ordinary ryots for ac- 
quiring the status of settled ryots against the will of the landlord, and by 
giving occupancy rights to all settled ryots with respect to all ryoti lands 
they may core in possession of, immediately on their edming into such 
possession, will virtually vest the property iu estates in the ryots. ‘That by 
making occupancy rights transferable, and limiting the maximum of the 
gemindar’s claim to a-fifth of the annual value of the gross produce in. 
occupancy tenancies, the Bill, if it becomes law, will virtually reduce the 
zemindars to mere ‘annuitants, while vesting- the substantial interest in 
a new class, who will nominally be known as ryots, That all these changes 
virtually affect the proprietory rights of zemindars, as guaranteed. by the 
Permanent Settlement, That in Bhowli tenures the Bill reduces existing 
rates; that the effect of fixing a lower statutory maximum than the rates 
prevalent will be to bring existing higher rates down to the lower standard ; 
that the several restrictions on the ryot’s power of contract with the land- 
lord are perfectly inconsistent with the freedom.which the Bill proposes to 
give him in his dealings with the world around. That, as there is nothing 
to prevent either an indigo planter, thikadar, haradar of share estate, or 
even part owner, every body, excepting the sole proprietor of the entire 
estate, from acquiring the status of a settled ryot, restrictions quite un- n 
necessary, the combined effect of the restrictions on the one side and freedom 
on the other will be, it is seriously apprebended, the utter destruction of the 
present body of tenantry and the usurpation of their place by a new class 
whose dealings with the under-ryots, under power of subletting, will be 
worse than that of the much condemned zemindar in relation to the tenants, 
That the provisions respecting the survey and register of Khamar land, 
and those relating to improvements and records of rights, -will lead to 
unnecessary and costly litigation, the effect of which will be the impoverish- 
ment and ruin of both landlords and tenants. That it is unwise to unsettle 
customary tenures prevalent from time immemorial, and the meeting looks 
with serious apprehension on ‘thé proposal for a commutation of Bhowali 
tenures into Nakdi as calculated to affect agriculture, That the Bill pro- 
poses a redistribution of property without justifiable necessity, and that 
its provisions do not fall within the power reserved to Government by the 
permanent settlement to enact laws for the protection and welfare of ryots, : 
That a sub-committee of the Mabárájás of Durbhungah, Huttwa, Doomraon, ~ 
Syed Lotfari Khan and Raja Rám Chunder and Hon'ble Hurbans Sahai, 
with power to add to their number, be formed to draw up 4 memorial 
stating all the objections to the provisions of the Tenancy Bill and submit 
it to the Government of India, to Parliament and to Her Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. 


June 20th, 1888. 
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»— i POSTSCRIPT. 
URING the ten days that have elapsed since the above 


retrospect. was written, the political aspect has under- 

gone little or no change. In the matter of the Native Jurisdic- 
tion Bill, the Government of India has given no indication of its 
intentions, though the reports of the local authorities have, it is 
; understood, all been recéived, and the weight of opinion against 
the Bill is ‘anid to be overwhelming, many even of the native 
A aaa consulted concurring in its.condemnation. The course 
which the Government may adopt will, in all probability, de- 
pend on the verdict arrived at by the Secretary of State and 
his colleagues, and some time must, in that case, elapse before 


the result can be known. 


In the meanwhile the hands of the opposition have been 
, materially strengthened by the movement that has been set on 
foot by their supporters in London, where a crowded and en- 
thusiastic meeting was held on the 25th instant at St. James’ Hall. 
The meeting was attended by all classes of Anglo-Indians, 
the official, as well as the non-official element being largely f 
and influentially represented, and Resolutions were passed uù- 
animously ‘condemning the Bill and “appointing. a deputation: 


to wait on the Secretary of State and lay before him the views 
- of the community. l 
DnS A 


An opposition meeting, under the appropriate auspices of 


Mr, John Bright, is announced for Wednesday next, 
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An important debate on the Central Provinces Land Bill 
took place’ at the meeting of the Legislative Council held at 
` Simla on the 20th instant, the most noteworthy feature of. 
“which was the declaration of Lord Ripon, in opposition to 
_his previous utterances and to the principles on which his 
Tndian policy has hitherto been based, that it is beyond the 
functions of the Legislature to anticipate the facts of the 
future. l C 


June 30ih, 1883. 


“CRITICAL NOTICES, 


.. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language; translated and 
compiled from. the Works of the most approved Native or 
Naturalised Authorities. By Mortimer. Sloper. Howell, H, 
M.’s Bengal Civil Service, ete.. Published under the Authority 
of the: Government, N.-W. Provinces. In an Introduction 
and: four Parts. The Introduction and Part I. The Noun: 
Allahabad. Printed at the North-Western Provinces and 
-Oudh Government Press, 1883. 


HIS Grammar,” says the author ‘is designed in conformity 

with the Prophet’s injunction, ‘ seek help in arts from their 
masters, which, as applied to the study of Arabic grammar, may 
be interpreted to mean that the learner should have recourse to 
the teaching of the native Grammarians, and eschew the unantho- 
rized conjectures of foreign.scholars. This method possesses three 
obvious advantages:—the native teachers are more likely to be 
safe guides than their foreign rivals; * their works form a better 
introduction to the commentaries and glosses indispensable for 
the study of many works in Arabic literature; and their system 
fof grammar must be adopted as the basis of ‘communication with 
contemporary scholars of Eastern race.” 

The peculiarity of the authors design, however, depends less 
on the source of his information than on the form in which it is 
presented to the reader, which is that of a series of dicta of Arabic 
grammarians of repute on the laws of the language, with accom- 
panying illustrative quotations, arranged according to a certain 
order, instead of the usual synthetic: process, 

The research implied'in Mr. Howell’s work, which is of great 
bulk in comparison with ordinary grammars, is immense. His 
plan possesses the advantage of at once placing the student en 
rapport with the original sources, The responsibility of the 
‘author being confined entirely to the selection, translation and 
arrangement of the dicta and examples. But it is s attended with 











* L readily admit that we “neither now, nor ever, can equal them 
in gy [and, he might have added, quality] of knowledge Bees 


Pref. 1X). 
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the disadvantage of imposing on the student the greatest possi- 
ble amount of abour for the attainment of the result in view, 
supposing that, as in the case of most students, tbat result is 
merely a knowledge of the rules of the grammar and the art of- 
applying them in practice. — 
For beginners Mr. Howell’s grammar is obviously unsuited, 
and, we presume, is not intended. For the advanced scholar it 
will prove a mine of corroborative évidéiicé and pregnant illustra- 
tion, besides supplying a great deal of detail which no ordinary 
grammar can be expected to gontain, ` ee a: 
Bulky as the work is; it would have been much more so, but 
for the unusually liberal use of abbréviations. But thé fact 
cannot be ignored that this extensive use of abbreviations; while 
diminishing the labour of the printer and the cost and size of the 4 
work, must texd rather to lengthen than curtail the- labour of the 
student in using it. 3 ; 
In his Preface Mr. Howell gives an interesting account of the 
principal autliorities used in the body of the work. 
Part ÍI, of the grammar, which was published some years ago, 
has already beet ricticed in this Review. 





A Year of Life. The Price of the Bishop, and other Poems, By 
John Cameron Grant. (Author of “Songs from the Sunny 
South,” ete.) Londoa: Longmans, Green & Co. 1883. 


q plan of the principal Poem in this: work is thus described 
f by the author :=— —4 


The stream upon whose banks T stand and write has a two-fold mean- 
ing, symbolizing at once. the flood of Time and the river of Life. 
Some strange warm Sun thaws the frozen waters and ourselves into being 
and consciousness from thé Past. Like the river, we rush away from our 
young years ; like it, we- both form and are as frequently formed by, our 
surroundings ; like it; we reach the larger ocean, only to sigh back ever ow 
our morning shores, All things seem so’ full of Fate, so vast, so un- 
changeable, that we are inclined to-the belief that Fate is everything, when 
the distant roaring of a Fall grows upon our-ear. There is no development 
in Fate,—we are certain of that,—and so it comes that the mind seeks 
sumething else. > a 

In XI, and the few following stanzas various attempts to grasp that “ some- 
thing” are briefly glanced at and rejected ; all, as far as I can see, appearing 
empty and puerile when faced with the fearful facts of existence. We are; 
torn dud tossed about of various beliefs and misbeliefs, till in the Eternal 
nature of things we begin to see hope, The “ Peacon Moment” shines out 
upon us and we take heart; the Magnets are two that attract us, Spirit as 
well as Flesh, the Future as well asthe Present, and tho’ at times ‘almost 
compelled to- ery, “Been and will be is all we dare to know,” yet somehow 
we are so organized, that we cannot shut out the feeling “ That the thought 
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of us is older than the sea.” From XXVIII I try to picture a Creation, a 
Rising, an Origin—call it what one will--under the cold stony clay-blue 
eyes “of thé past Saurians and yast Creatures of the early swarming seas, 
keeping, too, before me “ The still-eyed faces of our silent Dead.” Starting 
»from the fiery Star-dust, the Coolivg Nebule, the Chaotic Elements hidden 
by the darkness that was upon the face of the Deep, I strive to imagine, 
on the lifting of the misty curtain, the warm still steamy seas, the fitful 
rise of flame from their broad bosom, the bursting forth from their breast 
of the old organic rocks and their Titanic mountain ridges, followed on by 
each successive course of several and independentcreation. Throughout is 
seen “The impress of some mighty’ Gand,” but the very vastness of the 
design, and the necessary Omnipotent universalit y of the sweep and stretch 
of His Presence thro’ the distant words and spheres, fill with fear; until 
we are brought to learn also that + His are the marvels of the microscope,” 
and the full meaning of the truth that size is only a relative term, From 
XLIX. onwards I have put on paper thoughts upon a subject of the 
deepest interest to some minds, and surely of vast importance to us all— 
Life, or Mechanism! XOJ. beging the next division, Boyhood, which, 
perhaps, for most will be the true ‘beginning of ‘the’ Poem, seeing that 
h many, as I expect, will not care to ‘follow me out thro’ the first ninety 
anzas, OCLXXXII. begins the next diyisioņ, Manhood, and’ COXXXIV. 
the last, Old Age. 


It is needless to say that the author's subject i isa grand one and 
full of opportunity for poetical treatment, for it embraces all that 
js grand and all that is poetical, oA Year of Life, ” in the sense 
of the title, is the sum of conscious being, § 59 for aş it lends itself to 
_human comprehension, 


For its treatment nọ finer form than ie: sonnet could have 
been selected ; for its nobility and beauty are equalled only by 
the difficulty of handling it worthily. In overcoming that difi- 

culty the author has achieved arare degree of success. In the 
Paws which find expression in these charming sonnets, there is 
much from which we dissent ; but they are full-of the spirit of 
true poetry, as well as of exalted sentiment and grace of expres- 
sion. The key-note of the whole i is to be found in the two follow- 
ing examples.: — 
COLXXIII. 


‘Mid jars and discords Earth is working out, 
I deem it, to a higher state of things 
This weary struggle, Life.: tho’ oft her wings 
Would seem ‘to flag, with earnest heart and stout 
Humanity. strives up; tho’ all about 
The blindfold path she wanders, closing. clings 
; The heavy mist of wrong, a clear note rings, 
Ma Heard froni the mountain - tops, to aid the dotibt 
In those nigh fainting thro’ the strain and stress 
Of the wworld-warfare 3 low.of voice, but sure, 
It ‘points to: this one end without digress, 
Prophetic of the thing ‘that must endure,- 
A nobler manhood of more manliness. ~ 
A nobler womanhood more. purely pure, = 


+ 
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` EXXVIIL 


*T were cruel, bitter cruel to be born 
Created with an instinct of the Home 
The Future holds within it, that will come 
For all of us, if it were placed in scorn # 
There by our Maker; so that over-worn 
And letting this life from us, in the tomb 
We should lie down and find an endless doom 
Of nothingness, extinction. O hearts torn ~ 
And racked with doubt, nob so, not so He works, 
He asks but fairness in your judgment here,. . 
From the known to the unknown, what conclusion lurks 
In the love displayed in finger, flower, or Sphere ? 
Those clouds that hide it, from the nether murks, 
Let lightnings touch them and they disappear ! 


LXXIX. 


Who made the wing made too the needful air : 
Who made the fish made water where to swim: 
‘Who made the land and made the shapely limb : ee 
And made the éye to gaze upon the fair 
And all the beautiful of nature there: 
Who is all truth in all things made of Him: 
‘Who, when the evening waxes gray and dim, 
Made the moth’s eye to meet the twilight, ere 
The Owl swoops out for his appointed night 
With eyeballs for the darkness framed and cast : 
It cannot be that he who worked aright 
So well and wondrously throughout the Past, 
Who made for each and all an apposite, ` 
Made without mate this greatest and this last ! > 


The grand design for good in all we see 

Points to a God and Future, the desire. 

For that far Home is placed to lead us higher *- 
To that Hame’s Maker, both will granted be ar 
In the long lights of that Eternity 

That daily broadens on us, drawing nigher ` 

As every moment sinks the little fire 
Of vital life away before it. We 

Have but to open Nature’s book wherein, 
First stooping down from his more secret state, 

«He with his finger. writes, despite the din 

Of questioners round, “ For like, I like create.” 

Then fear not more than heart can dream to win, 

‘Take hold upon his skirts, stand fast, and wait! — . 


That “‘twere cruel * * to be born * * if * * in the tomb we 
should. lie, down and find an endless doom of nothingness, 
extinction,” is a sentiment natural to all humanity, but it is impossi- 
ble to bring it to the test of logic without feelings that its ex- 
pression involves something very like a bull. To “find” an end- 
less doom of nothingness, extinction, is a contradiction in terms, 
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seeing that to find anything at all implies conscious being. It is 

man’s mental incapacity to realise extinction that lies at the 
` bottom, both of his disinclination to believe in it, and of his faith in 

a future life. He cannot think of extinction without associating 
T with it the consciousness of having been and ceased to be. 

There would be no poetry, however, if either the facts of life, 
or the aspirations created by it, were reduced to the test of logic, 
and such a test few of the readers of “A Year of Life” will be 

. disposed to apply to the high thoughts of its author, 


Indian Snake Poisons, their Nature and Effects. By A. J. 
Wall, M. D. (Lond.) Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England; of the Medical Staff, H. M/s 
Indian Army. London: W.. H. Allen. & Co., 18, Waterloo 

ts Place, Pall Mall. S. W. 1883. 


HE conditions on which the mortality from snake-bite in 

India depends; the physiological nature of the poisoning 
process ; the differences in the effects of the various poisons; the _ 
best method of treatment of snake-bite, are the principal points * 
discussed in this excellent little book, which is based on a series 
of observations made by the author in India under the auspices 
of the Government. 

The conclusions arrived at, briefly stated, are that. cases of 
poisoning commonly occurring in the fields or in remote villages, 
far away from hospital treatment or medical aid, and recovery de- 
pending on immediate action, the mode of treatment, to be of use, 

"~must be such as can be applied under these conditions. That 
none of the various remedies that have been proposed is of any 
use in treating the constitutional effects of the poison. That where 
a certain quantity of the poison has once entered the circulation, 
no known means of averting a fatal result exists. That conse- 
quently the only hope of saving life lies in preventing the absorp- 
tion of the poison, and that the most effectual, and, -Indeed, the 
only trustworthy way of doing this is by immediate and complete 
isolation, and ultimate excision, of the part affected. 

' Dr. Wall gives a very clear and careful account of the nature 
of the wound inflicted by a snake. 

“When asnake obtainsa fair hold of his victim,” he says 

(‘both fangs—one on each side of the upper jaw—pierce the skin, 
and the poison is injected through each. There are thus, beneath 
the skin, two separate deposits of venom from which absorption 
takes place simultaneously. Death, therefore, as a rule, is quicker 
in cases of the natural bite, than after the artificial injection of 
the poison in one place, In the case of the cobra, if the bite has 


* 
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been inflicted on a fairly plane surface, as the ball of the thumb, 
or the dorsum of the foot, the distance between the punctures 
will be, as a rule, seventeen millimetres, rarely exceeding twenty 
or going below fifteen millimetres; or, rougbly, about seven- 
tenths of an inch, and varying from three-fifths to four-fifths of 
an inch. As the skin is movable, and penetration by both fangs 
may not occur simultaneously, there may be a difterence in the 
distance between the two punctures, due to this cause. The 
punctures may or may not be visible to the naked eye. Some- 
times their site is marked by a few drops of blood or se- 
rum exuding; or there may be a scratch, if the victim has 
withdrawn the part rapidly. Should. the snake not have been 
interrupted, on examining the part with a lens, the punctures 
will be seen, They may be either short, straight cuts, gaping 
slightly at the centre, or triangular punctures, the area of the 
triangle being the pit into which the fang has been forced. 


1 


The difference seems to depend on whether the snake has made- 


a hasty dart and rapid withdrawal, or whether it was a deli- 
þerate and prolonged bite, 


The poison is deposited at a depth below the ‘punctures of 
about. three or four millimetres; it may be more if the fang 
is able to depress the skin at the ‘spot. The poison, also, is not 
deposited in the skin itself, but in the areolar tissue beneath; and 
this is a point of importance, for, as the skin is freely. movable 
over the parts below, especially on the back of the hands 
aud feet, the fang may have dragged the skin away from its 


proper position before injecting the poison, so that the poison 


deposit.may not be immediately beneath the punctures.” 


To prevent ‚absorption of the poison the only effectual 
means is the application of a thick’ India rubber Gord, which 
“ should be firmly and tightly bound round the extremity above 
the seat of the injury, and should encircle the limb several times.’ 
‘The cord accommodates itself accurately to the form of the mem- 
ber, and thus cause complete stoppage of the circulation where 
a less clastic material would be useless; and we quite agree with 
Dr. Wall that every thana, as well as every dispensary,--indeed, 
he might have said the headman of every ‘village—should he 
supplied with so inexpensive and valuable a means of saving 
human life from an accident of such common occurrence in this 
country as snake-bite. 


The patient being secured’ by its proper oh against 


farther’ absorption of. the poigon, time is obtained for treatment, 
even though it ‘should involye the necessity of removal to a dis: 
tance. - 


i 
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- On the subject of the proper: modé of treatment, the author: 
Bays == í 
The surgeon’s first care should be to ascertain if the patient has been 
really poisoned; for the most venomous snakes may bite, and yet, from 
P- their poison-apparatus having been exhausted on some object previously, 
they may not inject one particle of poison. Symptoms are almost uselesa 
as an indication, as the most profound collapse may’ be caused by the fear 
of impending death, when the reptile causing the dread has not been in 
the least poisonous ; and the victim not seldom does not see his assailant 
at all. Amputations, ending fatally, have even been peformed on persons 
who have thus apparently had symptoms of snakes-poisoning, though it 
has been proved . afterwards that the snake was a harmless one. Moreover, 
when the time for symptoms has come, the time for treatment has passed: 
It will be seen, therefore, of how great importance it is to ascertain whether 
the person has been poisoned as well as bitten, ; 

It was pointed out in the chapter on cobra-poisoning that snake~ 
poison produces at once inflammation at the spot where it has been in< 
jected. The degree of inflammation may, vary greatly, depending partly 
on the sfecies of snake, partly on the amount of poison injected and 
fhe time it has remained, in the tissues, and partly on the position where 
it has been injected. Of Indian snakes the daboia produces the great- 
est amount of inflammation, and the Bungarus ceeruleus or krait, I think, 
the least. Now this inflammation is not at all perceptible on the surface 
of the skin.‘ After applying the band, the first thing to be done by” 
the surgeonis to make a free incision through the skin at the site of 
the bite, and reflect back the skin on each side, so as to get a complete 
view of the underlying tissue. Now, it is clear that if no venom has 
been: injected by a poisonous snake, or if the bite has been given by æ 
harmless reptile or mammal, no subjacent inflammation can be present. 
A bite by a mongoose or Lycodon can produce nothing but a mechanical 
puncture. But if inflammation is present, it is evident that there must 
be some reason for it, and the only cause that can produce such rapid 
inflammation of the subcutaneous areolar tissue under these circumstances, 

mis. snake-poison. There are, of course, wide differences in the appear- 
ances to be seen in the aréolar tisstie under the skin, in the neighbour- 
hood of the bite, In the case of the daboia a deep purple patch will be 
found at the spot, whereas the Bungarus coeruleus or krait will only cause 
a pale slight; watery exudation, not much in quantity, and of a faint pink 
hue. The cebra, which is the snake that chiefly concerns us, always leaves 
decided marks of its poison, unless the venom has been thrown directly 
into a vein, when, of course, treatment is useless if sufficient to kill has 
beeu injected, It must be borne in mind that if any change whatever 
is found in the areolar tissue we must conclude that poison is present, 
and act accordingly ; for we can only find out by leaving the patient 
. alone and seeing if death supervene; if sufficient poison to kill has been 
injected; -and this, of course, in an utterly unjustifiable proceeding. 
Every opportunity should be taken to become thoroughly acquainted with 
; the appearance of areolar tissue, both in health and under the influence 
of the presence of snake-poison, as mistakes may easily be made from igno- 
rance of the appéarances presented. K . - 
The next step is-to remove the wholé of the deposited poisoh, Many 
proposals have been made from time to time on this subject. Suction, 
burning, ignitiug gunpowder on the spot, excision, &c., &e, have been 
recommended. But practically, all methods must: yield to the careful dis- 
section out with a knife of all the parts likely to contain the poison. It 
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îs nob of the least use pinching up the skin and excising it, as the skin 
never contains the poison at all, and the areolar tissue holding the poison 
would retract before the knife and be left behind. The following is the 
only efficient way:—An incision’ at least’ an inch and a half long should 
be made through the site of the bite; the skin should then be excised on_ 
each side for three-quarters of an inch. This will freely expose the parts 
below. The skin should be reflected back in every direction by the scalpel, 
and with a forceps the whole of the areolar tissue underneath should be 
thoroughly and completely dissected out, going freely up the iimb in the 
direction of the returning blood-current. On the ball of the thumb, not 
only the areolar tissue, but the deep fascia and some of the muscle beneath 
should be removed, as tie fang is capable of sinking in especially deeply here. 
On the fingers and toes all the tissues should be cut away at the site of 
the bite till the bone is reached, and, if necessary; on the back of the hand 
or foot, tendon and every structure may be cleared right down to the 
bone. Every part that may contain the poison must be removed. Life is not 
to be saved by a haphazard cutting away of anything that comes first, 
but by an intelligent and careful dissecting away of the parts holding the 
poison, bearing in mind the anatomical peculiarities of eagh region. 
On the surface of the limbs it will be enough, asa rule, to remove freely 
the subcutaneous tissue, especially if this be thick. The skin should in- 
all cases be removed over an area of an inch anda half square. It need 
scarcely be remarked that amputation is totally unnecessary, as excision 
answers every purpose; but if it is: found requisite to remove all the soft 
parts from one of the less prominent fingers or toes, it may be perhaps 
to the patient’s advantage to remove that finger or toe completely, Careful 
but free excision, guided by the appearance of the parts, is all that is 
necessary ; but it should be remembered that any shortcoming in satrya 
ing out the excision may result in the death of the patient. It would 
be cruel leniency to leave any tissue, however important, that served as a re- 
ceptacle for the poison. After the whole of the suspected parts have been 
throughly dissected out, the India-rubber baud may be removed, but not 
till then, the part having first been freely washed with a solution of caustic 
potash or potassic permanganate, pe 

On the subject of prevention he says :— , F 

Closely connected with the subject of treatment is the natare of the 
means that can be employed to prevent loss of life in India from snake~ 
poisoning. Foremost stands the possibility of destroying :tħe noxious 
reptiles themselves; and the use of rewards in aiding this process; and as 
different opinions are held on this subject, it may be advisable to review 
the arguments that may be employed. Against the system of granting 
rewards it may be urged—(1) That the number of poisonous snakes in the 
couutry is so enormous that it is practically impossible to lessen them if 
the whole revenue of India be used for the purpose. (2.) That the snakes 
chiefly inhabit the jungles, where it is very difficult to attack them, and 
that it is only when natives go into out-of-the way places that they incur 
the risk of being bitten, (3,) That the practice of giving. rewards for 
capturing snakes, instead of diminishing the number of snakes would tend 
to increase them, as men would take to breeding snakes for the rewards 
instead of catching them. j 

“The number of snakes in India must, in truth, be enormous, but we 
have no grounds for forming the slightest idea as to what their number 
may be, and therefore there is no evidence, one way or-the other, whether 
they can be exterminated or uot. Large sums have been disbursed in 
certain districts with little effect, but in other cases a distinct diminution 
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in mortality has oceurred. But it should be stated that often large amounts 
have been disbursed without any safeguard as to whether the reward 
was given for poisonous snakes only.. I have known‘ rewards in large 
numbers paid in a district for-the harmless Lycodon, and I am by no 
“means sure that the disbursing official was, in the end, convinced that the 
object of his persecution was harmless, Still, in another district, where ‘a 
perfectly competent officer supervised the distribution, the snakes were 
brought in in undiminshed numbers while the reward was given. It is, 
of course, likely that they were brought in from greater distances, as no 
reward was given in the surrounding districts. On this subject, therefore, 
there is not sufficient evidence, But universal experience shows us that 
when man hag earnestly striven to extirpate a noxious animal he has 
always succeeded. Deaths from snake-bite used to be common iu Europe, 
they are almost unknown at present; and the same thing may be said of 
North America. Wolves are now exceedingly rare in Southern and Eastern 
Europe, where they used. to constitute a public danger. Itis only amidst a 
passive population that pests of this kind are tolerated. Š 

That snakes are most frequently found in jungles and similar places is 
of course ‘accurate, but that natives are bitten there is certainly not true, 
.The most striking feature in the statistics of death from snake-bite is 
“the exceeding frequency with which women are bitten. Thus, in Bengal, 
in the last year for which I have the detailed statistics, 2,155 women were 
killed, for 2,040 men, and no less than sixteen per cent, of the deaths 
were of children under ten years of age. In other words, the home- 
staying portion of the population suffered as heavily as those going abroad. 
But nearly twice as many persons were bitten during the night as during 
the day, showing still more clearly that the calamity takes. place, not in 
the jungle, but actually in the home. The mortality from snake-bite in 
Tudia does not depend upon the snakes in the jungle, but the presence of 
these reptiles amongst the very people, who take not even the most ordinary 
precautions against being bitten. It is the indifference of the people to 
the presenee of these enemies in their very midst that produces the fear- 
ful loss of life in India. The toleration accorded to snakes is simply in- 
verelible. A native, to my knowledge, has allowed a poisonous reptile to 
escape that had fatally bitten a member of his: family. The attitude of 
the Indian peasant towards poisonous snakes may be described as that of pas- - 
sive toleration to avoid their active enmity. Sometimes, indeed, it even goes 
further than this, and snakes are offered food to propitiate them. On this 
ground alone'it would seem wise to follow up a policy that would tend 
to rouse in the native mind an idea of resistance and hostility., 

But may not the reward stimulate the inhabitants'to breed snakes, and 
not to cateh them? Means, as far as possible, have been taken to obtain 
information on this subject. I have bred cobras, and have found it a work 
of great difficulty. If the eggs become too dry, development is suspended ; 
if they are made too moist, it is stopped altogether. They require, there- 
fore, great attention. When the young cobra is hatched it is very small, 
very irritable, and exceedingly dangerous. A full-grown eobra can be . 
handled with perfect safety, but a young one, ten or eleven inches long, . 
is so active, and its body is so small, that it can be scarcely touched with 
“mpunity. I have seen hundreds of cobras brought in for rewards, but 
yearlings have been very few amongst them. The reason is that when the 
suake’s hole is dug out, the cobra with the long body can be readily seized ; 
but the young one, which can turn round in the smallest space with 
the greatest ease, is generally allowed tó escape. The fact tliat yearlings 
are seldom brought in for the reward is conclusive evidence that it does 
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` not answer to breed them, for no one would seriously urge that the breeder 
-would keep them for a long time before producing them. 

Taken altogether, then, is would seem wise to adopt a moderate syster 
of rewards ; but attention, of course, should be paid to every detail that 
can add efficiency to the scheme, and lessen -its cost. In no case should~ 
a reward be given except for a poisonous snake, andthe officer in charge 
of the distribution should, in all cases, be thoroughly competent to identify 
ell common snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous ; a knowledge that 
can be acquired with ease in a few days, or even hours, if opportunities 
of inspecting the snakes themselves be afforded. It is doubtful, also, 
whether rewards should be given for all poisonous snakes. The Zrimeresuri, 
for instance, are not very dangerous to life, and perhaps no advantage 
would be’ gained by ineluding them. The snakes in the front rank of 
those offending, probably in the order of their danger, are the Cobra, the 
Bungarus ceruleus, the Echis catinata, the Daboia russellii, the Bungarus 
fasciatus, and the Ophiophagus elaps, and rewards should only:be giver 
for these. The above arrangement is, of course, one of probability only, 
as statistics.throw little or no light on the matter. - j f 

Great attention should be paid. to the conservaney of small ‘towns and 4 
villages. In large towns public opinion is already awake to the injury, 
inflicted by jungle .being allowed to grow up around dwellings; but i 
villages, nuturally, but little attention is given to a detail of this kind. 
A few holes stopped, anda few bushes cut down in every village, would 
diminish immensely the hidingplaces of-these pests, and exactly at the 
spots where they do most harm. 

That municipalities have in many cases undertaken to give rewards for 
the destruction of snakes is a'sign of great hopefulness. 

The most stringent system that has yet been devised to exterminate 
pests is undoubtedly that of requiring the inhabitants of an infested 
district. either to present a certain number of the proscribed animals each 
year or to pay a sum instead, the amount -thus obtained being devoted to 
the purposes of extermination. It is difficult to see how any animal, how- 
ever prolific, could” withstand a persecution of this kind: Bunt, of | 
course, a scheme like this presupposes that the inhabitants should clearly 
see that it is their real advantage that is being consulted, and that they ` 
have no reluctance to destroy their foes. 

Another consideration to be regarded is, whether there is any special 
season in whieh snakes can be destroyed with advantage. In the cold 
weather the reptiles’are torpid, and do little or 'no injury ; but from March 
to September the’loss of human life steadily increases, The rainy season, 
commencing at the end of June, driving them from their holes, naturally 
increases the mortality greatly. It might, therefore, be assumed that the 
rainy season is the period when they should be chiefly attacked, But if we 
study the natural history of the cobra, we shall find that the female usually 
lays her eggs in July. The great aim, therefore, should be to destroy as 
many of the reptiles as possible before the eggs are laid, remembering 
that every female captured then is equal to very many later on, and that 
vipers; which, of course, bring forth their young alive, are even much more -, 
prolific. The months, therefore, of May and June and part of July are A 
. those in which the destruction of snakes is likely to be attended with the 

-greatest results. This would, -in fact, be inverting the policy of a “close 
season.” which has been found:so successful all over the world in favouring 
the production of game. r ‘ 


A large portion of Dr. Wall’s book is oceupied with accounts : 
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of experiments on the physiological effects of the poisons of 
various Indian snakes. ‘These appear to have been most carefully 
conducted and are recorded with great clearness and precision, and 
accompanied in several instances by tracings of the respira- 
“tory movements under the influence of the poison. 
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Nisitha Chinté. Book 1. Translated by’ Nimdi Charan Gango- 
paidhyéya, Printed by Bama Charan Majumdar at the Barat 
Press, 12, Pataldangé Street, Calcutta, 1882, 

OUNG’S Night Thoughts is one of those poems which are not — 
much read in these days, The reason why they are not read 
is, that they are not so much poems as essays ofa moral or didac- 
tic nature, Passages of true poetic excellence they undoubtedly 
contain ; but they consist’ principally of moral, philosophical and- 
religious reflections, like the following :— 
. afers atfoa ast IIt ARI, 
ddat GAT Sy At Vcr Fal 
S AMS Vet ATS A TB 
ANCA ICAI WINA vey AI 
ANII CSA IFT AA NAI, 
az we Bat atfa agatia Fez 


For this reason, works like the Wight Thoughts have never 
‘been able to take a high rank among English poems, We must 
‘therefore say that if Babu Nimai Charan’s object in translating 
Young’s work is to give such of his countrymen as do not know 
English, an idea of what.English poetry is like, he has made an 
unhappy selection. But it must be freely admitted at the same 
time that works like the Night Thoughts, though they do not 
possess high poetic merits, are exceedingly useful and respectable 
compositions on account of thelr matter, their manner, and 
their spirit. For their ‘orthodoxy, their perfect geniality and 
their benevolent spirit, they deserve careful study; and it is 
found, as a matter of fact, that, when they are read in the sober, 
earnest and genial spirit in which they are written, they prove 
exceedingly wholesome and: delightful reading. Babu Nimai 

haran has therefore done well in selecting for translation into the 
language of his country an eminently useful and respectable 
English work.- We wish, however, that he bad translated it into 
Bengali prose and not into verse. Translation is, uader all cir- 
cumstances, a very difficult work, and exceptin the hand ofa 
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first-rate expert, failsof its purpose. It becomes, however, still 
more defective when verse instead of proso is adopted as its 
medium. Take the following extract from the work under notice, 
and say whether Bengalis, who know not English and are utterly 
unacquainted with English modes of thought and English forms” 
of expressing thought and feeling, would be able to make any- 
thing out of it :— 


AIF fafex zta sta NITTI, 
es fest tfacre Gus gör í 
Owes Sut afa GH tay. AIAT, 


aa sities perm ics afo Woes! oR 
qafa AS CIS qals AAG, l 
atata aga Ria eer watag | 
SCS AA NA TAT ATE TT, d 
awala fagota ISTI Ag | 4 


It would have been better, therefore, if Babu Nimai Charan 
had presented his translation in Bengali prose ; and as he has not yet 
proceeded beyond the first -book, we sincerely hope that he will 
yet alter his. plan, and substitute prose for verse. A metrical 
translation of the kind he has begun will be a perfectly unintel- 
ligible, and therefore useless thing, will gain no readers, and may 
have to be, therefore, abandoned before it is finished, We warm- 

ly approve of Babu Nimai Charan’s undertaking. We only wish . 
` that he may execute it in a manner calculated to ensure its success, 


f 


Himálaya. Printed by Sarachchandra Deb at 37, Mechuabazar 
Street, and published by Kedareswar Sanyal at Shikdarpara, 
Calcutta, 1803; Sakabda, 

f ir following remarks were made on current Bengali poetry 

in the Bengal Administration Report for 1879-80 :— . 
“The characteristics of Bengali poetry of the present day 
are want of depth and excess of ornamentation. It is essentially 
false and artificial in style, and concerns itself chiefly with two 
things,—love and the political condition of India. No attempt 
is made to draw inspiration from nature or the incidentsof human, 
life, apart from sexual passion: A certain amount of success ind 
the adaptation of European models has been shown by some writers, 
but there is at present in Bengali no first-class Indian poet.” =~ 
The author of the poems before us expresses his concurrence 
in these remarks and says, that his object and endeavour in this 
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work have been to forsake the beaten path of Bengali poetry and 
draw his inspiration from nature. We are sorry to say, however, 
that his endeavour has not beén very successful. Some of his 
subjects are no doubt taken from nature, such as a mountain,. 
“a mountain-spring, &e. But even in dealing with such subjects, 
he has displayed "the characteristics which are condemned in the 
report of the Government of Bengal. Addressing the Himalayas 
our poet says :— 


faal atB-atfs -ats erta, 
Bifatey a-c tS wy AFAN I 

wfacea PATITI = afta a NNA 
STAB g qP WA, BE [F Ze ! 
AAG GF Sly fya Tate). 
WiAS-ASlA VTA CAAT TD Gat 

` RALE aya wat fe fe weha | 

faq e aga qifa ey qafacs aifa, 
fey day wit, ca! NTa TTA 
feats aet Tg paa i 


This is certainly false and verbosé and artificial, and is ‘full of ` 
that empty and untrue spirit of patriotism which fiuds expression 
in the sort of Bengali poetry which is commented upon in the 
report of the Bengal Government, ` All the poems in this collec- 
tion, however, are not bad. Some of them are really very good, 
such as the pieces entitled Lepchdlalaná and Pather Balak. 
“Where is much pathos in those two pieces. The remaining pieces 
are characterised by verbosity, conceit, and a fervor of sentiment 
which appears, from the vehemence and wordiness of the manner 
of its expression, to be the very opposite of genuine. The author’s 
versification is good. 


Bichitra Paush-pdrban. ‘By Nehal Chand. Published by . 
Jogendra Nath Bandyopádhyáya, Calcutta. 
To is a very curious poem. It does not belong to the class 
of poems which now predominates in Bengali literature. It 
is nota lyric poem, as most Bengali poems now are. It isa hu- 
mourous poem- describing the great cake festival of the Hindus 
of Bengal in the end of the month.of Paush. Competent scholars, 
like Professor Wilson, consider that festival to have had an astro- 
nomical origin; but it appears’ ‘from’ the practices which are 
observed 19x its celebration that, whatever it may have originally 
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been, it is now performed decidedly as an agricultural festival 
would be. The time for its performance is the conclusion of the 
great rice harvest in Bengal; and the religious element con- 
` tained in it consists of the worship of the Hindu goddess’ of 
Fortune, represented by a few measures of .paddy, the worship ` 
of the rice-threshing machine and a somewhat public worship 
performed on the field from which the last harvest of rice 
has been just removed. This is not, however, the place to discuss the 
nature and origin of the cake festival, and we must therefore pass on 
to the immediate subject of this notice. The cake festival is- 
‘described at great length in Paush Párban, a whole canto being 
devoted to each important incident’ and ceremony comprised in 
“it. The description is throughout vivid and forcible, and is 
particularly interesting in those portions which contain mantras 
and incantations, The author seems to be a disciple of the 
well-known author of Bhérat Uddhér, and his mastery over 
words and Bengali blank verse is really admirable. The ease and, 
skill with which: he manipulates colloquial words, as well as words 
of Sanskrit origin, and the fluency of his verses, deserve great 
praise. As a humourous and even satirical writer, we cannot help 
regarding him as a valuable accession to the ranks of Bengali 
literature. He has, however, some very serious faults, His 
humour is often of a very’ strained and conceited kind, which 
seems to us to be the result of his habit of spinning out his 
descriptions. The artistic effect of such strainings is always bad ; 
and we accordingly find that in many places, our author is per- 
fectly unintelligible arid remarkably odd. His humour is often 
“also very coarse, Take'the following extract :— 


ajyZ-cust, Atp catafas 
wla—aieifta ; vfs fta tfta ! 
IR WG HAIR WH WH AIFS, 
Ha Fw Ta Aa, tz We S — 
(feu, fata ofa] Ne!) —ZSVTS?, 
Bd aaa SH, AV) we, Sty, 
a culate facets! aly ca ants, 
. -Stata Sse efi ata cee! 
This is not humour, but filth, which the author had no need to 
introduce into his description, and which, considering the nature of 
several other passages in his poem, he appears to have introduced 


in consequence of a very mistaken notion of what true humour 
is. That mistake has also affected the very plaw of the work 
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as a whole. The Bengali cake festival is a national festival in 
the strictest sense of the word; and in its social aspects it is im 
the highest degree interesting. A festival of this kind, possess- - 
‘ing so much humanising influence on society, is exactly a subject 
for humourous description, but not one to be treated as our author 
has treated it, ina spirit of banter and ridicule. That this is a 
correct characterisation of the poem will be clear to all who take 
note of the fact, that the author’s style of composition is one of 
vicious imitation and irreverent caricature. WNehdl Chand has 
imitated Rdmdds’s style of ridicule in Bhdrat Uddhdr and 
caricatured the solemn style of Michael Madhtisudan Datta, In 
spite, however, of all these faults, Paush Pérban is a work of 
great merit, and constitutes a really agreeable variety in Bengali 
poetry. l 


Ráj Jibani. By Gopal Chandra Mukhopidhyaya. Printed by 
Hara Chandra Das at the Eden Press, 34, Nilmani Mitra’s Street, 
Calcutta, 1289, B.S. E l 


ABU GOPAL CHANDRA MUKHERJI is a very industrious 
man, It is not very long ago that he published a big book in 
Bengali, giving an account of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, 
As a Bengali book, the work under notice is also a big one, for it 
consists of 204 closely printed pages. ` Lt- contains a memoir of 
the late Prince Consort, based on Mr. Martin’s. English work. 
The late Prince Consort was certainly a very good man ; but we 
doubt whether even his English biography has been read by 
many Bengalis. It would be therefore folly to expect that a 
Bengali memoir of the Prince will be of use to any native of this 
eountry, or that it will ever acquire a position in Bengali 
literature. It would be well if Babu Gopal Chandra Mukherji 
would therefore devote his time and industry to the composition 
of works which may be of use to his éountrymen. Both hig 
Victoria Rajsuya and his Raj-Jibani are so much labor lost, As 
a proof, however, of Native loyalty to the British Crown they are 
really acceptable, ws 


Ayurbardhan, Part I. By Dr. Annadá Charan Khástgir. 
Printed and published by B, L. Chakrabarti at the New School 
- Book Press, 8, Dixon’s Lane, Calcutta, 1882. 


HE following extract from the-preface will explain the nature 
and scope of this work :— - 


“This work, in two parts, embraces all subjects which affect 
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Loman longevity in thé plains of India, Facts adduced therein 
are in keeping with the latest discoveries in the science of the 
Laws of Healthymodified by circumstances of the climate, dis- 
eases, and mode of living, peculiar to this country, such as one- 
born and bred among them, with the “additional advantages of 
¿a liberal English and scientific eduéation, and medical and. 
surgical practice extending over 28 years, is able to ‘collect, and 
reproduce for the benefit of the community in Bengal. 


Subjects treated therein are : (1)-food (aerial, liquid and solid) 
suited to the people, place and climate; (2) exercise (physical 
and mental), repose and recreation ; (8) occupation suited to place, 
and constitutional peculiarity ; (4) dress in its triple aspect, 
å. e, preservation of bodily warmth, enhancement of personal beau- 
ty, and concealment of nudity; (5) cleanliness of body,’ dress, 
of the air breathed, and of the house dwelt in, &c. ; (6) sexual 
intercourse, and its excesses indirectly curtailing life; (7) pre-/ 
vention and domestic treatment of wide-spreading diseases (cli- 
matic or non-contagious, as well as contagious); (8) domestic 
management of accidents; (9) easy management of some rapidly 
supervening diseases by simple drugs, and (10), lastly, means of 
preserving health at different epochs of life to the full extent of 
_ buman longevity allotted by our Creator. ” 

This is a very long and important programme, and, considering 
Dr. Khbastgir’s experience and standing in his profession, we may 
be sure that he has worked it out with great ability. We are 
afraid, however, that there are many inaccuracies in his work. 
He opens his very first chapter with an inaccurate statement,a 
which is, that people consider food to be more necessary than 
air for the maintenance of life. Everybody, not excepting 
the rudest peasant, knows that men can live for days without 
food, but cannot live without air even for a few minutes. In 
almost the next page the Doctor makes many Bengali cooks 
die of consumption in this country in order to illustrate his 
theory of the generation of disease by injurious respiration. 
Our own experience is, that Bengali cooks, whether male or female, 
seldom die of consumption or are attacked with that disease. And 
we might go still further and say that the class of Bengali females 
who engage themselves as cooks for hire in Hindu families in 
Calcutta are found to be remarkably- healthy, certainly not less 
strong or healthy than those Hindu ladies for whom they cook and~ 
inhale the smoke of the kitchen. Altogether, Ayurbardhan is a 
work of great value and interest; but we cannot say that it has 
been composed carefully or with a strict regard to accuracy. 
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Bibidha Prabandha, Part 1 By Réjnéréyan Basu. Printed by 
Adhar Nath Chattopddhydya at the Kar Press, 167, Cornwallis 
Street, and Published by: Sinha and Banerji Friends, at the 

~ Oriental Publishing Establishment, Caleutta, 1289, B. S. 

ABU RAJNARAYAN BASU; one of the leading members of ** 
the Adi Brahmo Samaj, is known to the readers of this Review 
as @ veteran Bengali writer. He has served his eountry eminently by 
his devotion to its growing literature. He is not a frivolous writer. 

He does not court the muse of poetry. He hates obscene writing. 

In the field of Bengali literature be occupies an elevated platform. 

He writes on religion, on the social institutions of his country, on 

the literature of his country, on the history of his Aryan ancestors, 

on subjects possessing interest for his country, and for men in 
general. He is not indeed an original writer. But he isa very 

enial writer. He isa man of much information, and he has aequried 

bychis years, experience and knowledge an authority ou such 
subjects as the history of modern Bengali literature and English 
Education in Bengal. He is a sober thinker, and a tone of patriot- 
ism pervades his writings. Though a Brahmo, he is not a radical, 
but a moderate liberal in his treatment of social questions. He is 
altogether a very respectable’ writer ; and his papers, colleeted in 
the volume before us, ought to command the respect and attention 
of his countrymen, ~- ak 
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i who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of 
not-contented with stale receipts, are able to manage 


profiting by those who, 
and set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
-and brighten thé armoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utier- 


ly to be cast away.—MILTON. ` 
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R. ILBERT’S proposed Amendment of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code lias led to ‘the discovery of -not.a few 
anomalies in our Indian body politie, and also to a tertain amount 
of plain speaking about them which has been acceptable to such 
of us as are not inclined to think conventionality an embodiment ` 
and essence of all the virtues, ; 
Even the debate in the usually starched and staid Viceregal - 
Council on the introduction of this - Hl audged, measure was a 
-real one. 
~ Fucidentally, upon one of ihe anomalies, one of tħe dark 
corners of the house we. Anglo-Indians have to live.in, some 
unaccustomed light has been thrown by this debate, and the 
criticisms it has called forth, We refer to the habit of perjury 
which, in this country, vitiates, and so often reiiders of no effect 
all our learnedly devised legal machinery for the administration 
of justice, the protection of the. weak, and the punishment of evil- 
doers.’ Er in India (with the exception of the’ Viceroy, 
perhaps) knows of its existence. Every Englishman in India is 
ready to deplore and to denounce it—in the abstract, . But just 
because everybody knows, and is more or less’ concerned about, it 
from a moral point of view, it is assumed that it is nobody’s business 
` to try and do away with, ihe iniquity—not even the business of 
the missionaries, who are, as a rule, so gommendably ready to con- 
“cern. themselves with iniquities,and never seem to- tiré of anathe- 
miging the opium’ trade, orthe excise laws, or the toleration, by 
Government of religious opinions ‘not based on Christianity. It. 
is, in short, an anomaly that has béen Migena to arrogate to itself 
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privileges and exemptions that are in direct opposition to the 
existing criminal law, that must always, we may venturé to say. 
be opposed to any possible criminal law even of Mr. Ilbert’s draft- 
ing, an anomaly really dangerous to the commonwealth, and mis- 
chievous exceedingly in scope and practice. Incidentally, as we 
have said, the debate in the Viceregal Council brought prominently 
to notice ‘the existence and the power for mischief of this anomaly, 
and showed it to be worthy of more attention: than has been 
hitherto bestowed upon it by the public, and surely entitled tc 
some consideration at the hands of a Government with pronounced 
hankerings after ideal justice and righteousness, 
Sir Steuart Bayley, a man who, by dint of some power of sym- 
pathy and an official experience extending .over many years, has 
become well acquainted with the circumstances and habits of the 
people of Bengal and Behar, referred to “ the real danger ” Europe- 
ans living in the. mofussil are exposed to, because of false cases 
trumped up against them. Mr. Thomas, another official of long 
standing in the Civil Service, a man who, being a diligent sports- 
‘man as well as a painstaking Judge, has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of getting at real conditions of life in the Madras Presidency 
gave it as his opinion that “false complaints are every-day 
circumstances of mofussil life.” Mr. Robert Miller, a Calcutta 
merchant, with a large knowledgo of business in India, and many 
friends amongst natives with whom he -has been associated in 
business- -matters, said, with reference to the contention that. the 
Ibert Bill-is only a trifle: “It is not a trifle, for one of the most 
common crimes, I will not say one of the ingrained customs, o: 
this country is the fabrication of false evidence in’ the courts 6 
Law.” And, again, further on in his speech: “ False evidence 
is cheap.” Mr, Evans referred to notable instances of perjury 
‘coming within bis own cognizance as a practising Barrister ir 
_India, “and also‘ to the well known Meares and Stevens cases 
Here is an extract from his speech as reported in the newspapers :— 

“Tn this country criminal trials almost entirely depend upon ora. 
evidence in nine cases out of ten, and, depending upon oral evi- 
‘dence, we have to consider what are the conditions of oral evidence 
in India. I will not read- passages, for I do not wish to give 
unnecessary offence. I will not read those passages to the Counci 
which are to be found in every digest of Privy Council cases’ as te 
the lamentable state of things in: regard to oral evidence i in the mofus: 
‘silin India. We all know it; we all regret it,” 

In the ats s Council, indeed, even amongst the supporters o: 
the Ilbert Bill, there was no attempt made to repudiate the charge 
of wholesale, persistent perjury, brought against the natives of India, 
All their arguments were based on a ground either of sentimentality 
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or supposed convenience, Even Dr. Hanter fought shy of what we 
may perhaps be allowed to call the perjury side “of the argument, 
although the worthy Doctor, in a book entitled “Our Indian Mus- 
-sulmans ” whieh was published not many'years ago, wrote thus :— 
“The Bengalee, whether rich or poor, wreaks ‘his malice on a 
rival, and “seeks, his revenge against an enemy not by inconsiderate 
violence, but by due course of law. He uses the courts for the same 
purpose for which an Englishman employs a horse-whip, or a 
Californian his bowie knife. A criminal prosecution is the correct 
form for inflicting personal chastisement, and a general suspen- 
sion in India of what corresponds to the Habeas Corpus Act 
would place every man at the mercy of his enemies. The Police 
returns in India disclose an overwhelming proportion of false. 
complaints to true ones, and the Bengali ‘has reduced the rather 
perilous business of making out a primd facie. case to an exact 

jence. A formal interference with the right of Habeas Corpus 
would give the signal for a paroxysm of perjury.. The innocent 
would live in constant fear of being thrown into prison, and kept 
there on false charges of treason, the revengeful and malicious, 
would enjoy a perpetual triumph.” 

By the way, there used to be a story. current in ‘Augie: Indian 
society some forty years ago of a gentleman, a rabbit fancier, who one 
day asked the man in charge of his rabbits, what had become of a, 
handsome black buck for which he felt a particular regard. 
The man pointed to a wretched looking white doe in the hutch 
usually occupied by the black buck and swore. by all the Gods 
‘and Ganges waters that the sun’s effulgence had translated his 
master’s favourite from black to white, and effected a change of 
sex into the bargain. The full glare and glory of a viceregal. 
sun seems to have had a similar effect upon Mr. Quinton, and 
converted what was black with him at Allahabad into white in 
Calcutta. But this is a digression. 

Lord Macaulay, although the period of his stay in India was, 
comparatively short, yet felt himself obliged to use very strong. 
language about the prevalence and superfluity of perjury in India-— 
in Bengal especially. ` From time to time other men, some of 
whom have lived i in India in an official capacity, some as interlopers, 
men anxious to promote g good-will and, good-feeling between natives 
and Europeans, havé lamented this- ‘unfortunate national habit, 
sand the .quiet PE AOE of the educated classes in it. 
We need not repeat what they have said. It would be work 
of supererogation, ‘the more’s the pity. It is a sad, stern, fact 
that perjury is rampantin India, As Mr. Evans said in his 
speech in the Viceregal’ Council : Chainber, “ we all know it,” 
Some of us, whose lot in life it has been to dwell in the mofussil, 
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amongst the: people, speaking their language and here always: 
about their joys and troubles, know, -too, know, only too well, what 
a curse, what a fruitful mother of wrongs, oppressions and disgra- 
ces to humanity, the- prevalence of perjury in India is. Nevers- 
theless, all of us, in greater or less degree aid and abet the 
_ iniquity, for we do nothing, and try to do nothing, to stamp it out 
from our midst. Magistrates and Judges shrug. their shoulders 
when they are asked why they do not try ; > make a mountain of 
thelegal difficulties in the way of convictions .for perjury; say, 
probably i in so many words, that if they allowed a criminal prose~ 
cution to follow all cases of manifest perjury coming under their 
official ken, the courts would be swamped with trials for perjury, 
` that there would ensue a most inconvenient, impossible to be seri- 
ously thought of, deadlock in the administration of justice—chaos 
come again ; and, in short, they aver that they are helpless in the , 
matter, Non-officials ‘shrug their shoulders, too, and content’ 
themselves with doing what they can to safeguard them- 
selves, deeming it mere waste of energy to kick against official 
pricks in India, knowing probably of their interloper experience 
that itis usually often dangerous to kick. 

_ In the early days of British rule in India, different opinions 
prevailed.. There was not this slothful tendency to collusion and 
the condonation of crime. Perjury was held to be an offence 
against the law, a crime dangerous to society, and, therefore, to be 
prevented and punished, In Mr. Scton-Karr’s Selections from 
old Calcutta Gazettes, we find Sir William Jones in his charge to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta in 1787, referring to the untrustworthi-* 
ness of the evidence given by natives of the lower orders, and“ 
urging upon all and sundey concerned that perjury ought to be 
most severely punished, “as an example to others.” He also 
commented on the prevalence of the crime, as evidenced in the 
frequency of committals for perjury by Subordinate Courts, and 
he urged all Magistrates and Judges to exert themselves actively 
in the repression and punishment of a wickedness so foul, and fraught 
with such perils to the cause of law and good. order, ` Again, the 
next year, in his charge to the Grand Jury at the half-yearly ses- 
sions, at which four persons stood committed for perjury, or subor, 
nation of perjury, he ‘said, that “if the laws were to be thus openly 
disregarded all hope of admiuistering justice must be abandoned, 
-and the public must abandon all hope of seéurity to their persons’ 
and property: to this “there can be no other check, but just and 

exemplary punishment. ” 

Sir Williata Jones, indeed, was so convinced of the evil effect 
and the danger attending a proneness to perjury in a people, that 
ho was willing even to strain. the law, with a view to stamping out: 
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the mischief. At least. he hunted. up an old, obsolete statute of 
Queen Elizabeth’s - which enacts as a punishment proper for a 
perjurer the infliction upon him of an indelible’ mark, “to the 

“utter loss of his credit and reputation,” Tt is therefore my wish, 
said the learned Judge, after citing this bit of rusty-law, “It 
is therefore my wish that the indictments should be grounded on .. 
this statute, for though the. proof should fall short of éonviction 
within the terms of it, the punishment by the common law may 
still beawarded.”. = ` . ; . 

Nor was perjury regarded as a venial offence on the other side’ 
of India, in the early days of English rule. Here is an extract 
from a later volume of Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections under date ' 
the 16th December 1802 :—“ Ramsoonder Sircar, for perjury bes 
fore the Court of Commissioners for the recovery -of small debts, to 
be transported for seven years.” Again, bere is a clipping’ taken 

“from the Bombay Courier of the 27th April 1805 :— i 


“ Proceedings of the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 

“The Jury in the case of Jacob Petruse, Armenian, having 
returned a verdict, finding the prisoner guilty of wilful and corrupt- 
perjury * * * : ao 

“The Hon’ble the Recorder, in his judgment said, that the crime 
of wilful and corrupt perjury had. been made. out in the. clearest 
‘and most convincing manner, and the Court was bound to pro- 
nounce .an exemplary sentence on the prisoner. That sentence 
was, that he stand in the pillory four tinves-within the ensuing 
week, and one hour each time, and be transported to Pulo Penang 
‘or seven years; that he be put into the pillory once before the 
Armenian Church, during the time of divine service, once in the 
most conspicuous part of the bazar, once at Mazagon, and once at 
Mahim ; and each time to have a label on his breast and back on 
which is to be written :—An infamous false swearer ; he perjiured 
himself to cheat the poor of his own religion and nation. He is 
transported for seven years, to work as a slave at Pulo Penang. 
Such is the punishment of perjury.” |. 8, 

Other instances might be adduced; buta multiplication of 
them might prove wearisome. We have brought forward a suffi- 
cient number to show that, in the olden timie, Indian officials were. 

| bidden and encouraged to look upon perjury as a crime, and that 
-the superior courts helped their endeavours to stamp it out; Now- 
a-days, the lower courts, judged by the evidence of their own re- 
cords, do not regard perjury as a erime, make no attempts to check 
its paramount authority in all legal processes, do, indeed, because 
of their apathy, aid and abet those malversations of justice which 
the employers of perjured evidence desire,’ The superior courts for 
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their part, look on unconcernedly, and are as supine as they well 
can be, 

Englishmen pride themselves on the improvements effected in 
the administration of law-and justice since the early days of- 
England’s rule in India~on the introduction of a reign of law, 
it might well be said, They have reason. But as to this matter 
of perjury, (naturally and necessarily one of the main hinges, _ 
or pivots, upon which the administration of the law turns ) is our 
- latter day, 19th century’ system of laissez faire better than the. 
old 18th century system of repression and prevention? Are our 
new lamps better than their old ones? We think not. As to 
this matter of perjury and its punishment, we should like to see 
a return to the old order of control. It is notorious that more 
thau half the criminal cases brought before the courts in this 
country, are either false cases from beginning to end, manufactured 
out of no fact, out of nothing beyond depraved imagination, greed,” 
and ill-will. Or they are very trivial cases, enlarged and fraudulent- 
ly improved upon by the same agency.. In civil suits, although 
there are not usually so many opportunities for the profitable 
employment of suborned witnesses as there are in criminal cases, 
yet there are too many opportunities, and the perjury market is not 
depressed therefore, Probably more than half the convicts now 
working out their sentences in Indian jails are not guilty of the 
crimes for which they are being punished. There are some 
cynically inclined people in India who are prepared to admit 
this frankly enough, but then they seek to excuse the injustice 
on the plea that, if these convicts are not actually guilty of the ~ 
crimes ‘for which they are sufferiag punishment, they have surely- 
been guilty at some period of their existence of similar crimes 
of which they do not happen to have been formally accused, and, 
therefore, they richly deserve their imprisonment. Too many 
people who ought to know better are not ashamed to argue 
thus. But is theirs a worthy argument, a tolerable one even ? 
Would the Englishmen who make use of it in India care. to 
maintain it before their countrymen in England? The eye sees 
only’ what it brings the power to see, Mr. Carlyle says, If they 
could be brought to see, to realize, the greatness of the injustice, 
the tale of the misery, a sentence of imprisonment so often en- 
tails, not only on the man imprisoned, but also on his helpless 
family, we do not think they would talk so glibly and unfeelingly, 
-about the uses and results of perjury, even when talking to Anglo- 
‘Indians. It should be remembered in this connexion that, over 
and above filling our jails with innocent people, itis the prevalence 
of perjury that goes far towards making our Indian police force 
the terror and scourge it is to peaceable, law-abiding village folk, 
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and for the matter of that town folk, too, all over the country. The 
rich man who has a grudge against his poor neighbour, and desires to 
ruin him, has only to bribe the police, and the police will forthwith 
get up a false case, and by means ‘of suborned witnesses manage 
probably to secure a conviction against thé victim—of theft, or 
grievous hurt, what not that may be desired—murder even, if 
bribe-money is forthcoming in sufficient quantities. When the 
police are in the perjury market, it soon gets glutted, and a man’s 
evidence goes for an old song, goes just with a hope of securing 
the good-will of the Darogajee and very often without money- 
payment of any sort. Or, if money is in demand, four annas 
will go a ‘long way. Were it not for practically unlimited 
‘supplies of perjury, the Mofussil police would have not a tithe 


of the power they wield -now, and use so arbitrarily and cruelly, ` 


so much to the disadvantage of the people for whose ‘protection 
hey-.are ideally supposed to exist. . , . 

We have referred to the notion that Magistrates dare not 
sanction prosecutions for perjury, lest the Courts all over the coun- . 
try should be swamped and overwhelmed with an avalanche of. 
perjury cases, and the machinery available for the administration ` 
of justice be brought to a standstill. We are not inclined to 
attach much weight to this contention If Magistrates and 
Judges could make up their minds to administer the law of the 
land with regard to perjury as the law enjoins, and as they must 
know it is their bounden duty to administer it, some difficulties 
and inconveniences, a seemingly overwhelming press of buisness 
would, it is likely enough; have to be encountered at first, But, 
this once tided over, the courts would have far less work to do, 
and far less dirty work than they have now, And-even if-some con- 
gestion of buisness did occur in the beginning of the new dis- 
pensation, it could not last long. If manifest. perjurers and the 
traffickers in perjured evidence were made clearly to understand, 
by dint of unsparing examples and prompt punishments, that 
the giving of false evidenca, or ‘the procuration of other people 
to give false evidence, is an offence against the law which the 
administrators of that Jaw are determined to punish, a check 
would very soon be put upon the habit of wholesale perjury 
which disgraces our courts now. The risk the perjurer would 
bave to run then, would be real and appreciable, and if not 
actually deterred from the exercise of his talent by fear of- 
punishment, the man of oaths would at least demand payment in 
proportion to the hazard of his undertaking, His selling price would 
so rise in the market, thatthe said market would be closed to all but 
wealthy patrons, and they again would be afraid to indulge 
largely in a luxury likely enough to land them in prison, As 
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-things go now, the man who perjures himself rans no’ appreciable 
aisk at all, and “is ‘content with a fee of four annas, or even Jess 
‘than that. “A habit of perjury does not militate against his caste, 
and he is not thought any the worse of amongst his fellows bèr 
cause ‘of it, Nor is his employer worse thought- of amongst the 
men who are his equals and associates. ate 
It would ‘be well for men of light and leading in the native com- 
- munity to devote some attention to this habit of perjury, and to 
. strive for reform, for a rooting out from their midst of the loath- 
some, cankered sore that has eaten into.the very heart of their 
social -life, preventing and hindering moral growth, and making 
that life unlovely, and of ill repute. Local’ Self-Government is 
a very good thing in its way; but ability for Local Self-Govern- 
„ment is a better, Such ability seems to us quite incompatible 
‘with a toleration of wholesale perjury: Until, at any rate, the. 
leading men, and the well educated natives of this country, cease 
to regard perjury as a very venial sin, ifa sin at all; until they 
-heartily denounce it, and give proof of their sincerity by making 
‘vigorous fight against it, we do not think that in all the radical: 
gamut of breathless political reformis there is one at all likely- 
‘to be of the léast use to India, te 
be Es JNO. Hooiey, 


Arr. IT—CAPELLO AND IVENS; THEIR EXPLORA- 

ma; TIONS IN AFRICA.—1877-1880. 
TH names of these two officers of the Portuguese Navy have 
A, been placed at the head of this article, because they adher- 
ed to the orders issued by the Government to thé “ so-called African 
Portuguese Expedition” to make the Cu-ango, a great river. which 
flows from south to.worth between the 17th and 19th degree of 
y ~ east longitude, Greenwich, into the 

Congo-Zaire, their chief object of investi- 
gation, as well .as to determine all the geographical relations 
existing between the Cu-ango and the western coast. It would no 
doubt have produced a greater effect in Europe to have crossed the 
Continent, but the distance travelled by the two explorers was above 
four thousand kilometres, and consequently greater than that 
between Benguela on the west and Sofala on the east coast in a 
straight line. This task has been performed by others and also 
by Major Serpa Pinto, whose work is well known and has appeared in 
English, He was amember of this “ African Portuguese Expedi- 
tion,” but thought proper to separate himself therefrom and to con- 
tinue his journey alone. H. Capello and R. Ivens only once allude. | 
to him in their work,” but as he had thought proper to state: in 
his first volume, in the chapter headed, “ Twenty Days of Agony ” 
that they had abandoned him at Caconda in a dangerous and 
hostile country, they found it nécessary to exculpate. themselves: 
by explaining the whole matter in a ‘prefatory note consisting 
of several pages, from which it would appear that the separation 
had at least outwardly taken place in an amicable manner, and 
that they had given him not. only a number of carriers with 
goods to barter for victuals, but also various instruments for taking 
observations. ` l 

In September 1877, when the explorers were at Luanda, the 
capital of the Portuguese province of. Angola, they began their 
preparations, and the questions how much money, goods, muskets _ 


Preliminary remarks, 








*De Benguella as terras de Jaeca, 
descripgio de uma viagem na Africa 
central e occidental. Por H. Capello 
e R Ivens, officiaes da-armada real. 
Expedição organisada nos annos de 
1877-1880. Edição illustrada. Lisboa, 
1881, 2 vols. i 

After finishing this article I was 
informed thatan English edition of 


the Fortuguese work bad just appear- 
ed. Not having seen it, I can say 
nothing about it; but still believe 
my article to be useful, as it em- 
bodies in a small compass all the chief 
results attained by the explorers and 
narrated by them ‘in two bulky 
volumes, containing a great deal of 
gossip and irrelevant matter. 
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and men to carry them -were required, presented themselvés 
for solution. :The blacks -near the coast, who consider themselves 
civilized, were unwilling to enter-the service of mere explorers — 
-who merely wished to satisfy their curiosity.and not to trade, but tò“ 
-march along iinknown- tracks, “Moreover, canhibalism.is-so .much 
dreaded, that the people are under the impression.that they will in- 

: cur the. danger not only of being attacked - but of being devoured. 

-The information given by the latest travellers, regarding the manner 
of practically organizing -African-caravans,of-carriers is very scanty, 
-as Stanley has well observed in his work “How I found Living- . 
stone,” and they say nothing about the value, quality, or quantity 
of the goods most necessary-for.a traveller to take, or the! burden 
-for each carrier. All these difficulties had: to- be dealt with, but the 
greatest- was the engaging of carriers, and.this having proved 
insurmountable, a further stay at: Luanda was considered useless.:,. 
The explorers accordingly sailed to Novo Redondo where they made’ 

` contracts with the greater portion of the men they required, and 

. thence to Benguela, the port -where the illustrious: Cameron had 
terminated his Journey, and whence theirs,.which lasted six hundred 
days, began. 

-Benguela is situated in “12°, 34’, 17” S. Lat: and 13° 22’ 30" E. 
~Departure from’ Benguela, < Long Greenwich, on the.western -coast of 
„Dombe, Quillengues Ñ gola, Africa, Itis the capital of.a vast dis- ` 
“Beteiving an Africanichiet.— trict, divided into the concelhos of-Dombe 
‘Portuguese station ¢ Cacon- Grande -and ‘Pequeno, Egito, Novo Re- 
Gist aad faba to Ca. dondo, Catumbella, Quillengues, Caconda; . 
conda d&c, embracing a territory of about 15,000 
square miles. Although Benguela is a dependency of the Central 
Government, the seat of:which is in Luanda, the official who -ad- 
Ministers it can be appointed: from Lisbon only. ‘The most: im- 
„portant structures are the public buildings, such as the Place 
(residence.of the Governor), the barracks, custom-house;.and the: hos- 
pita]. The fort on the sea shore is-a resortfor inhaling the . even- 
ing breeze. These edifices are not elegant, but spacious, clean, 
and arranged in regular. streets.avell planted with trees. -Here and 
there numerous mercantile establishments, in.which the :most im- 
portant business of Benguela is transacted, are scattered about, 
but their architecture is.even -more simple and antiquated. The 
~ native streets are narrow, . tortuous, full of stinking thatched huts, > 
but have also here and there enclosures of high walls, which inter=* 
cept the air -and contain .huridreds „of blacks from the interior, 
many.of whom are in a state of almost perfect nudity. Scenes 

of riot and drunkenness occur-nightly. 
The life of Europeans in Benguela‘is.entirely absorbed ‘by com- 
mercial transactions, They aie constantly on the alert- for the 
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caravans” which: enter,- the news: which- arrive; the produce that- 
is brougit, the ruling prices, and/ tradé with ther natives, In the 
trade of: Benguela, “which is still if the-hands of-the ees Syne 
Prrcanty all the important products of- the interior are included, . 
namely; ivory, wax; rhinoceros’ horns, resins, licomte,® skins, feas 
thers; caoutehoue and canes, which-are generally-bartered -for-such - 
articles;as arms, gunpowder, "cloth; &e.. Commercial houses were in 
the “habit of sending.. agents into the- interior; . but- as- some 
died and others ran-away; goods ‘are at present brought in - exclu-- 
sively by: natives who trade on their own account. ‘ 

The explorers started on their march towards the sources of 
the-river Cu-ango on the 12th of November 1877, and reached their 
destination more than: six-months-after that date. From-the track 
of the journey on the large map appended to-their work, it-appears 
that, far from taking the nearest direction, they travelled as much- 
vas possibl e inthe vicinity of rivérs. Taking first a south-east course 
as far as Nangola 14°, 167, 467 S. Lat, and- then marching north- 

east, they reached the’ Cu-ango, as will be described. The litoral 
portion of the Continent about Benguela was found to be of little: 
importance and. arid, but in- the vicinity of Dombe (12°, 55’, 11° S.. 
Lat., 18°; 47’, 44” E. Long. Greenwich) extensive plantations of 
sugar-cane were’ encountered, and several agriculturists possess - 
factories,- in one’ of which the explorers were hospitably 
entertained by: the proprietor Sr, J. Reis ;. but the natives: who 
are dispersed: in the’ small’ hamlets of. the- district, appear- 
to be in a: wretched- state: of ` poverty; their whole drëgs 
Weonsists-” of a dirty rag- suspended- by: a rope from the waist 
and of a hollow. wooden ring on the right-leg, or brass wristlet,. 
The ring contains: some grains which produce a- peculiar noise’ 
when aman walks. The females-are generally ugly, ‘but the streaks 
of white and: -red- paint which they apply: to’ their faces,.and- 
the loam with: which-they charge-their hair, makes them-repulsive. 
Here the explorers- were: prostrated: by fever and detained till the 
4th December, when- they: started-again,-and met the next day-one 
of the ordinary hamlets of the distfict,-and called senzalu or banza..- 
It was enclosed by a stockade about. 50° metres long, and. as 
many broad ;.in this square a dozen: dark- huts- made of mud- 
covered poles, "with conical roofs-of grass,.could be seen. A num- 
mer of half-naked’ women; surrounded:by hens: and-pigs,. sat near 
"the ‘huts,. and. the bheadman,. called: soba,.a man of advanced: 
age, approaching the travellers, asked: them through their inter- 
preter, whence they were coming, where going, what they did, 
or traded in, and many. other questions. ‘The interview 
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terminated with the offerof.alean hen, and agourd of garapa 

(native beer made of maize) for which the old man received four 

yards of striped cloth; On- the 12th December the explorers 

arrived at Quillengues, and, astronomically determining its post-4 
tion, found it to be 14°, 03’, 10” S. Lat, and 14°, 05’, 03” E. Long. 

from Greenwich. This region constitutes, as a concelho, a por- 

tion of the vast district of Benguela, It is bounded on the 

north by Dombe, on the north-east by Caconda, on the south- 

east by Quipungo and Umputa, and on the south by Huilla 

and-Jdau. Its area is about 4,000 square miles and its popula- 

tion not less than 10,000 persons, living in 5,000 habitations, 

calculating on an average two individuals per habitation or square 

mile, or at 300 senzalas, each having 25 or 30 huts. The climate 

may be considered bearable, and but little injurious to a care- 

ful European. Maize, massumbala (sorghum,) maniec, pota- 

toes, inhame (which appears to be the Discorea alata,) ginguba* 
(Arachis hypogea,) the sugar-cane, various indigenous: fruits, 

and others, such as melons and potherbs, all grow there in abun- 

dance. The habitation of the chief of the concelho consists 

of a large rectangular stockade, the longer side of which is about 

200 metres long, with a small fort, having on each side a gun, 

and 15 habitations inside. Quillengues is situated on the left 

bank of the river Calunga, the sources of whieh are to the south, 

on the spurs of a great chain of mountains, and it is well 

provided with water from this river. f 

Havivg started on the lst January 1878 from Quillengues, 

the caravan reached, on the 4th, the great banza of N’golag 

belonging to the soba Tchimbarandungo, and situated on thé? 
brook of Cu-tota, Here the aspect of the soil was singular; ’ 
covered in all directions with habitations of termites, from 2 to 8 

metres high, it resembled during the day a vast encampment 

of an army, and in the night an extensive cemetery full of graves. 

Here the explorers had for the first time occasion to meet an 

African chief with. formality in their camp; for, Tchimbaran- 

dungo paid them a visit. After considering whether he ought 

to be received in a standing or sitting posture, the latter was 

adopted, the explorers buttoned . their coats, put on their hel- 

mets, assumed an air of great importance, and waited for his 

arrival He soon made his appearance, wearing a dress of 
striped cloth, a bonnet woven of palm leaves on his head;-@ 
leopard skin over bis shoulders, and holdivg a javelin in his 
hand. He approached the travellers smiling frankly, shaking 
them by the hand entirely according to the European fashion 
in the friendliest manner; his aspect was, however repugnant, 
and his suspicious glances, with his bedaubed tresses, augured 
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badly of. future visits from sobas yet more distant from contact 
with Europeans. . A : ` 
The chief, surrounded--by his followers, having seated- him- 
self, began the conversation, which turned principally on- the 
subject and intention of the journey. After a while he appeared 
to be expeeting something, and some one having suggested 
that a certain liquor, for which the soba was said to entertain 
special predilection should be produced, a keg. was brought 
forth, the appearance of which suddenly exhilarated.the counten- 
ances of all present. Tchimbarandungo, although burning. with 
the desire to gulp down. a cup at once, was obliged to sub- 
mit to the usages of his country, and, passing it to the inter- 
preter, requested him to taste it, in order to convince himself 
that the beverage offered contained no poison, This demand 
having. been complied with, he swallowed the contents of the 
wessel at one draught. Then the cups passed- round several 
times, and he appeared to enjoy a right .of percentage over 
them, because no one was allowed to have a drink before the 
master had first tasted it. The guns and revolvers, which were 
also passed from hand to hand, excited the astonishment of 
all, To give the explorers a proof of his confidence, the chief 
then rose and went to his habitation to bring his wife and 
daughters,, whom he desired to introduce to them, but asked a 
flagon more for the journey. Half an hour afterwards he re- 
turned with the said ladies, and an ox as a gift, which he desired 
to be slaughtered in his presence, Tchimbarandungo was al- 
ready drunk. His comic antics and attempts at dancing, con- 
-siderably lowered. the dignity of the chief in the opinion of the 
explorers; but not of his courtiers, who, being accustomed to 
such scenes, attached no importance whatever to them. His 
wife, a strange creature, far from beautiful, had long: tresses 
hanging down to her sides,-and her neck adorned with an enor- 
mous-collar in which every kind of beads and shells to be met 
with in the establishments on the coast,- was displayed with 
horns of antelopes, and other not less extraordinary objects ; 
she was completely wrapped up in a cloth of dubious colour, 
and looked about bewildered, apparently unable to form any 
connected ideas about her surroundings, and expressing. her 
astonishment by the interjections: eh f eh! oah! 
The sky having become overcast and a ‘shower of rain having 
begun, it was necessary to admit Tchimbarandungo into the tent, 
where he perceived the keg, and forthwith proposed to his family to 
partake of its contents.. The Jady manifested the highest sat- 
isfaction at the invitation of her august spouse, and sipping 
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a social cup: with*her: daughters;- prepared another which they 
accepted with extreme alacrity.. 

The rain: continued; and was said tö be a real blessing long 
expected in the country,-which the sobir attributed to the arrie- 
val of the Europeans, in- honour of whom, he said, he would 
order the ‘sacr ifice of a man, to show them his „power: “A mant 
by no means!” exclaimed the travellers; “we renounce the 
honour of marking our passage through your country by the shed- 
~ ding of human blood.” Representations having béen made’ 
to him regarding the iniquity of such a proceeding, he muttered 
something. which the interpreter explained to mean, that such a 
discussion was’ inconvenient tothe soba in the presence of -his . 
own people, but that tyrannical-acts of that Kind maintained the 
necessary terror. Meanwhile the amiable daughters of the chief: 
persistently continued to- ask for needles and thread, and at> 
last obtained’ enough to-establish a little shop.. Then the visitors” 
were taken: out’ of the encampment to see the death of the . 
ox; and: when they been made to squat at a proper distance; - 
a shot was fired at the animal which killed it-instantly. 

Tchimbarandungo was delirious: with joy, and desired to ex- 
plain to his courtiers the terrible effects of a musket- ball; but his 
intoxication did not allow him to speak, At last this chief with 
his family and: courtiers departed. 

On the 8th the explorers reached: the Porra station, of 
Caconda,. the road to which was flanked: by plantations of: ma joc, 
maize, sugar-cane, potatoes; &e. Caconda-is even. now one “disdtiie, 
most interesting localities of the vast province of Angola. . ‘Being 
the seat of a concelho and subject to thg district of Benguela, ie * 
has a commander who resides’ in a fort with: a frontage of 60 
mètres and’ situated’ 1,642 metres above the level of the sea. 
Its position, having been astronomically determined, was found 
to be 18°, 44 S. Lat. cand 15°,.2’, 35” E.-Long. from Greenwich, The 
altitude, moderate temperature, suavity of the climate, beauty of 
the fields, profusion of fruitful plants; the freshness of its- water, 
and transparency of its brooks promised: for ‘this district a reputa- 
tion of superiority over others in the interior, but its population 
does not exceed 8,000 inhabitants, giving only two per square mile.. 

Caconda is not altogether inhabited’ by Africans, but contains 
an admixture of Europeans: who possess houses there, and trade, 
In a commercial point of view the’place isfar from what it was — 
in former times; it is nevertheless still the point of transit of the 
Ganguela caravans which bring ivory and wax from the east to 
the market of Benguela, marching to -the coast by the direct 
road, ‘that is to say,-through-the region: of Caluquembe and Dombe- 
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‘Pequeno. ‘When E “becomes : developed, and as-soon:as 
‘Cacouda-shall be ‘connected by: a regular -road with. Benguela, 
‘it may- “Hopesfor a rich: future, considering. that sugar-cahe, cotion, 
-and rice-can be produced.in abundance, In this place the ex- 
` plórers had the pleasure of meeting the Portuguese-naturalist,. José 
de Anchieta, who-had been „already twelve years in Africa, and 
published several wořks. 
‘Fyom-Caconda an excursion was -made-to the- river Cu-nene, 
‘whieh flows towards the coast and discharges itself into the-ocean 
‘under"Lat, 1'7°,-25’ S. Along the batiks-of this river the explorers 
_ marched 30 kilometres and ‘found it to -contain several sislands, , 
Its bed was granitic and its breadth -nearly 50 metres:; great 
numbers of - -hippopotamuses and-crocodiles were observed’ in the 
- water., “In tliis picturesque region flocks of antelopes were.en- 
_countered, especially.the Orya gazella, with long straight autlers, 
“the! Hippotragus niger, with enormous crooked ones ; also: herds 
of buffaloes, stags and zebras. An African land proprietor, bear- 
ing however the Portuguese name, Matheus Gomes: ‘Pereira, accom- 
panied the -explorers in -this excursion, with four dozen men 
and’: “women, all of whom were in the service of his house, and 
this following increased gradually to an alarming extent; their 
noisy music and danées at every ‘halting-place “excited the dis- 
gust of the Europeans, Their monotonous dances are accom- 
panied by horrible yellings as well as disgusting postures, 
‘ty days after-leaving the banks of the Cu- nene, the -residence 
a Portuguese . commandant was again reached on the 11th 
February. < 
\— When the E left Caconda, ninety-four days had elapsed 
since its departure:from Beugueélla. The explorers -niarched.east- 
wards from Caconda with the intention of passing through the 
district of Ruingolo, parallel to-the Ulondo mountains, which stretch 
ont about-150 miles, and the abundant rivulets flowing southwards 
across the route afforded the carriers of the baggage, who-were 
about fifty in number, each loaded with a weight of seventy pounds, 
plenty of opportunities of quenching their thirst, 
On the 26th February the explorers reached Cassanhe 9° 
Cassanhe.—Belmonte in 85’, 20° S. Lat., 17°, 56’, 80" E. Long. 
the Bike district.—Sufferinge The most important fact concerning this 
from fover.-- Watershed be- Jocality is, that, when a chief dies, ‘his 
p.tween the great river sys- 7 ae aa 
tems of the Congo-Zaireand body must be exposed to the public till 
ithe Zambeze.—The people, his successor is elected. The corpse is 
and ‘their character,—-Can- A r 
“gombe the residence of Wrapped up in a piece of cloth and sus- 
Quilemo.— lhe interview. — pended- on a tree, near which also a 
Sources of the Cu-anza de- A i i 
termined.—Difficulties in grave is dug to receive itas soon, as the 
hiing baggage-carrierss— new chief has been acclaimed. After a 
Perens: troublesome march in rainy weather, the 
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itis ‘arrived on-the 8th March in the Bihé district and were 
received at Belinonte 12°,21', 49” S. Lat., 16°, 42’, 30" E. Long. in the 
habitation of the Portuguese merchant, Silva Por to, whose senzala, 
here called libata, consisted of a rectangular stockade, the interior~{ 
of which contained various habitations protected by the shade of 
numerous -sycamore trees from the rays of the sun, as well as a 
garden with lemons, oranges, and a variety of European potherbs, 

Forced to make a prolonged stay in the Bile district, the explor- 
‘ers erected a:habitation for the purpose of giving shelter to their 
followers, at a -distance of 2 miles from Belmonte, in a high 
position covered by a dense forest on the right bank of the -Cu- ito, 
‘and the whole structure was finished in the brief space of 
four days. Fever here seized both the explorers with des- 
perate energy, attacking alternately the one or the other of them 
daily from-eight till nine o’clock in the morning, An unplea- | 
sant sensation of cold was the first symptom, which gradually 
became more intense and prostrated the patient, who soon 
afterwards began to vomit, and lastly perspired abundantly 
after being extremely dry. In the afternoon relief geverally 
ensued and ‘refreshments were taken, but the weakness which 
gradually overtook the victims was such, that, after suffering 
thus for several weeks, they were unable to walk. Meanwhile the 
rains continued, and Jong hours were whiled away by the fireside 
whilst the storm. raged outside, 

During their enforced sojourn the two travellers employed them- 
selves in collecting various kinds of information :—Bihe’ is the 
chief point of departure of caravans marching to the interior, ` 
and one of the commercial centres best known to the western 
distriets, whence travellers desirous to penetrate into the eastern 
regions; Cassongo, Teliboco, Garanganja, Catanga, Canunguessa, 
Gengi, and Bucusso being all connected by commercial tracks 
with the district of Bihe. : 

These districts undoubtedly constitute the extreme west of the 
extensive and high region of the watershed line of the great 
river-systems of the Congo-Zaire and the Zambeze, which, extend. 
ing towards the north-east, has on the one side the Cu-anza, 
the Cu-ango, the Tchicapa, the Cassoi and the Lu-alaba, and on 
the other the Cu-bango, the Cu-ito, Cu-ando, the Liba, &c. Passing 
at‘last to the south of Bengueolo, or Pemba, it terminates in the 
east on the table-land of Lubiza, The general configuration is a™% 
system of plains, intersected by valleys” of slender depth. The 
mean height is 4,570 metres. Supposing this watershed to extend 
80 miles from east to west, and 100 from north to south, we obtain 
a surface of 8,000, and taking two inhabitants as the minimum per 
square mile, we obtain a. ‘population of 16,000 unequally distri- 
buted, as on the rest of the great Continent, 
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- Here tlie original traifs and the special physiognomy of savage ' 
life begin to “manifest themselves in a particular manner. The - 
people of Bihe, who are great wanderers, have adopted many cus- 
toms of distant tribes, and constitute a strange medley. As they are 
extremely cunning and avaricious, travellers in these parts must 

- be on their guard ; having, moreover, for a long time been in 
contact with white men, they are addicted to intoxication and 
thieving, the two first-fruits to the Negro of the’ advent of -civili- 
sation. In every district a European is always well received by 
the chiefs, but he must use the greatest circumspection, or -he will 
lose everything he possesses. It must, however, not be imagined 
that this assertion implies the ‘idea of. violent robbery ; ; on the 
contrary, they pilfer a stranger with great delicacy. and caution 
till he is reduced to misery. 
m— It would be impossible to give an n idea of the moral and ‘physical 
degradation of the population, for which the climate seems to be 
responsible. The weather being neither very hot nor very cold, the 
negro needs no shelter against its inclemency ; accordingly he 
“requires a house and clothes more as luxuries than necessities, 
and the fertility of the soil easily satisfies the cravings of his 
stomach. Slavery, from which they suffered in former times, 
also accustomed them to vagabondage, and extinguished family- 
life, so that the nearest relations’ separate and do not even recog 
nize themselves afterwards, The women. are more active and 
laborious than the men, but shame.is far from existing among them ; 
„thus, for instance, one of the baggage-carriers of the explorers had 
fallen a. victim to the allurements of a nymph who often visited 
the encampment for the purpose of enticing him ; afterwards she 
received him in her own house where she -had posted witnesses 
to take cognizance of the interview, the chief of them being her 
own husband. The tribunal condemned. the: carrier to pay the 
husband. four pieces of cloth, and it appears that such a pro- 
ceeding. is quite usual among them. In this instance it served to 
relieve the married couple from a little financial embarrassment. 
Religious ideas, strictly so-called, have no existence ; the summary 
of all of them being Fetishes and Fetishism everywhere on the 
whole continent. This assertion is: borne out by Schweinfurth 
(Aw Cowur del’ Afrique), by Sir 8. Baker f Lake Albert), and by 
mSpeke (Source of the Nile). 

Cangombe is the capital of Bihe, and the residence of its chief,’ 
whose name is Quilemo. It being the fatal custom of Africa not 
to sell aiyieing to a European, but to ‘present him with all he 
requires, and, to expect in return other presents, he has often 
refused to accept any and given offence; but as the explorers 
desired to engage carriers, and a guide to sondage them to the 
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sources of the Cu-ango, they considered it best to gain the favour 
of the chief by coming to his presence with gifts, which consisted 
of the following articles :—two pieces of cotton-cloth, two of striped. ; 
- cloth, two of blue cotton-cloth, one package of. handkerchiefs, one 
soldier’s uniform, one umbrella, one donkey, and several flasks of 
alcoholic beverages.. When the libata of Cangombe was reached, 
it was found to be a thousand métres broad, and one of the largest; 
the explorers had seen in Africa, The great enclosure is sur- 
rounded by numerous sycamore trees, the bark of whose knotty’. 
trunks was carved with strange figures, and the plantations éxtend 
to the banks of the Cu-quaima. Further on ‘herds of cattle were 
grazing, ` After the explorers had been admitted into the interior, 
and passed through a labyrinth between the grass-covered huts, 
they halted in the shade of a large sycamore, and, sitting down 
among about two hundred curious spectators, were- made -to wait~ 
_ for a quarter-of-an-hour till‘ Quilemo made his appearance; Ap- 
‘parently he required time to finish his toilette, y i 
At last' they were introduced. i ote 
Quilemo, an old man, of no agreeable aspect; dressed in a simple 
long coat, with trousers of a dubious ‘colour, and an enormous 
hat, was sitting on a stool near the hut which served as his bedroom. 
The interview began with the presentation of letters which the ex- 
-plorers had brought from the coast, explaining their plan of investi- 
gating the sourcés of the Cu-ango, with a demand for assistance, 
He expressed satisfaction at the arrival of white men, with whom he 
‘would be highly pleased to enter into relations, and who would in his ~ 
- dominions find an abundance of everything. He promised them 4 
his powerful aid, as his people were much accustomed to travelling, , 
but assured them that for so long a journey plenty of guns and 
powder would be required. «Lastly, he requested them to present 
him with a gun, if they had one to spare. iy . ; 
. Now the moment for offering the presents had arrived. They 
were. taken: one by one and passed to Quilemo, who pretended not. 
to admire them, and in his‘ turn handed them to an attendant, 
but could scarcely disguise his pleasure’ The seriousness’ of. 
this meeting : was- broken‘ -by a ridiculous incident; when the. 
‘liquor flasks were presented to Quilemo, a negro fled with one of. 
-them, and the cries of “ Catch him” resounded everywhere, but he 
escaped nevertheless. i ie a Pa, 
After this preliminary visit, daily botanical and zoological ex- 
cwrsions were made, the -results of which the explorers have em- 
bodied in the appendix to their work, =~ oe AS 
`- As one of the problems. of the. expedition was to explore the. 
sources of the Cu-anza, an excursion to them was made on the. 
24th April, and on the 28th the dibata.of à chief called N’gando. 
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was reached, who refused to allow the Cu-anza to be crossed with- 
out consulting the Fetishes, for fear some misfortune might 
-befal him. This obstacle having been overcome, and good terms . 
restored, Capello offered some presents to N’gando, in return for 
which he generously presented him with an ox. Here various 
specimens of the Flora were collected. Having lost the 29th in 
consultations, and been obliged to treat two dozen sick persons, he 
started for the river on the 30th and reached its banks at 10 o'clock. 

In this place the Cu-anza flows northwards, and its course is 
tortuous enough. Its sandy banks are covered with low bushes. 
Its average depth is 1 to 5 métres, breadth from 30 to 40 métres, 
and velocity 1 to 5 miles. Towards the east the elevated tracts 
named Cutupo, which constitute the watershed between the Cu- 
ito and the Cu-anza, extend. In the undulating plain beyond the 
“Wanks of the river a herd of white antelopes with black spots and 
straight horns, were perceived. ‘The natives called them ma-tchobo, 
a kind of shaggy goat living near rivers; the binocular, however, 
rectified the mistake and showed the Oryx capensis. teas" 

The sources of the river were found to be in 13°, 3’, 57” S. Lat. 
and 17°, 17’, 19" E. Long. ox 

On returning from this excursion to Cangombe.the greatest 
difficulty was to get the chief Quilemo to give orders to his subjects 
for hiring themselves out as baggage-carriers to the explorers, 
and his repeated promises to do-so resulted in nothing. Accord- 
ingly presents: were made, not only to the chief, but also to his 
officials ; all were, however, indolent; preferring to negotiate for 
-ever, and it was but a poor consolation to the explorers that their 
predecessors, Livingstone, Cameron and Stanley, had been similarly 
victimized by the wily Africans, At last the required number of 
carriers were hired and the explorers departed. “ 

The expedition started on the 19th May, reaching the Cu-anza 
in 11°, 54’, 5@" S, Lat., and 17°, 34’, 30” E. Long. on the 1st of 
June, Having encamped on the -banks of the river, scien- 
ana coe Cu-anza,—Food tific operations for approximately, deter- 
required for carriors.—Cross- Mining its course were undertaken ; and 
ing.the Luanda noar Mongoa, the next care of the explorers was to pro- 
the duang Vide themselves with victuals in order to 

of mareh rapidly through the district’ of 
‘Luimbe which was in front. The chief of the adjoining senzala 
was in bad circumstances, as he had to ransom a good many of his 
relatives who had. been captured in the last war with Bihe, so 
that he could furnish neither provisions on a large scale, nor carriers. 
The provisions of an African traveller and of his people usually 
consist of nmanioc-meal, and flesh, or dried river-fish, which is not 
very savoury, but is much appreciated when nothing better can 
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be had ; and, as'every man on the march daily consumes from 2 to 
to 3 litres of meal, and for the support of eighty during six days, 
twenty carriers are necessary to bear a total weight of 1,500- 
paas a traveller is. subject to constant embarrassments ‘and 

elays 

“In the abovenamed latitude the Cruces is from 50 to 60 
metres broad, and from 4 to 5 deep, having at the utmost a 
velocity of onè milé; the water is muddy and dark, The 
course is tortuous enough, but free from cataracts, The land 
on the left bank is.. high, and‘ covered with’ vegetation, but on. 
the ‘right low, and probably inundated during the great rains. 
_ This river is navigable-almiost from its sources “to: its confluence 
with the Lu- ando, where the first cataract occurs, The water 
of the river is augniented by ‘numerous affluents on both ides 
of it. 

After procuring the necéssary provisions the expedition again 
started on the 6th of June, crossed the Bandua hills, passed, 
after a march of 85 miles, through the district of Luimbe, and 
reached the boundary..of Songo, near the residence of the "soba, 
Mongoa, During the first days of this march the vegetation 
was low -and: moderate in: amount, but when the level gradually 
became higher it was found to be more abundant and vigorous, 
Numerous fig.and sycamore trees, with extensive branches, 
were encountered, containing. innumerable ‘larvee of the Ptyalus 
-olivaceus,* from which water was constantly dripping to such a 
degree as to make the ground muddy. Troops of monkeys 
gambolled about and fled terrified at ‘the approach of the- 
‘travellers, They appeared to be of the Cynocephalus species, 

This region is populated by numerous senzalas, and the in- 
habitants of Luimbe, who are partly Ganguelas, are ab once 
distinguished by ‘their strange. head-dress. Some women looked 
tolerably well, and contrasted favourably with those of Bihe by 
their more delicate features, | 

The Lu-ando was crossed near Movgoa.i in 11°, 34’, 5" S. Lat. 
18°, 0’, 35" E. Long., not, however, without opposition. The chief 
had no objection, but his vassals gathered round the party 
„and offered ‘resistance ; fifty Joads piled up, and as many mus- 
kets ready to fire upon them, soon brought them to reason, 
After the confusion had terminated, it was found that two packe 
ages had been abstracted, and on a demand for their restora- 
ition Being made, all Knowledge at them was totally: denied, 


* The Ptyalus olivaceus'is an insect, a kind of ‘artificial rain, emedi 
and the larva in which it, is wrapped . from the branches of Sycamores, 
continually, exudes water, producing 
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A stratagem: was- accordingly resorted to, and the next morn- 
ing the whole expedition appeared in front of the senzala be- 
_fore ‘ day-break, and, firing about a dozen shots into the air, 
threatened to burn the- senzala by setting the surrounding 
vegetation on fire, whereon the stolen packages were imme- 
diately restored and the expedition peiceably departed on the 
24th June. l ; AS i 
On the morning of the 16th July the two explorers left the 
senzala of Mingo Quiban, the last halting-place near the 
sources of the Cu-ango, which they reached after a walk 
of half an hour, the aneroid indicating an altitude. of 1,450 
Sources of thé Cu-ango metres, An extensive but uneven tract 
bara pes anche ate of country constitutes this culminating 
of the inhabitents.—The dis point a kind of St, Gothard of the African 
~frict of Cassanjo, and depar- rivers, Through a narrow and tortuous 
Bragansa.—Terrible norta- valley the Cu-ango flowed ; northwards, 
lity—The’ Ambaquistas. passing afterwards through plantations of | 
Pinter a Fot Dugas manioc and massambala (Sorghum), where 
de Braganza. numerous girls were seen at work, To 
the north-east the Tchirungo mountains, and on their eastern 
declivity the: sources of the Tchicapa, were perceived at a dis- 
tance of about 25 miles from the- point of observation, which 
. was in 11°; 17’ S, Lat., and 19°, 11’, 80" E. Long. from Greenwich, 
Having thus determined the sources of the Cu-ango, the ex- 
plorers had executed one portion of their. instructions, and in- 
tended. to follow the course of this river northwards till it dis- 
charges itself into the Congo-Zaire, which they would then have 
followed to the sea to terminate their labours, In this attempt 
they were, however, foiled as we shall see. ` ie 
In the region where the explorers now happened to be, a 
yariety of springs, the directions of which were approxima- 
tively determined by the compass, flowed into the Tchicapa, 
the Cu-ango, the Cassai, the Lu-me, the Lu-ando, which, in 
theit turn, poured their: waters into the Congo-Zaire, the Gu- 
anza and the: Zambeze, losing themselves -in valleys in which 
the more vigorous vegetation indicated their tortuous course. 
The aspect of the country was magnificent. As far as the 
sight could reach eastward, the green valley of the high Cassai 
“plateau extended, populous with numerous senzalas (hamlets) of 
the Ma-Quioco and tbe Ma-cosa tribes, indicated by the white 
spots of.manioc flour spread out on mats of mabu (Papyrus 
ant), . This was just the bee-season when every tree contains 
a hive, from which honey is collected in the months of July 
and August. It is remarkable what regard- the negroes. en- 
tertain for the hives of each- other, the smallest abstraction of 
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wax from one of them being looked upon as a serious case of 
robbery. Meanwhile hydromel flows in torrénts, and life is 
spent in drunkenness and in haggling with traders. Most of- 
the people are poor, their whole dress consisting of a piece of 
hide tied to the waist by a rope, and, as a distinction, some 
have wristlets, necklaces of beads, and hair braided with many 
shells in it; but the women are satisfied with an apron of 
mabella (texture of palm-leaves,) their infants riding on their 
haunches as we: often see also in India. Their huts are sel- 
dom thatched or covered with mud, grass being considered 
sufficient. Both sexes are fond of wearing a little stick trans- 
versely in the membrane which separates the nostrils; it 
looks like a pencil and is parallel to the mouth, ` 

In order better to determine the hydrographical basin of the | 
Cu-ango, the two explorers separated; one caravan’ taking the~ 
-western, and the other marching along the eastern, banks of 
the A at some distance. They again met at Cassanje in 
9°, 35’, 6” S. Lat., and 17°, 54, 30° Long. according to their pre- 
vious arrangement, that the explorer arriving first at the com- 
mencement of September in Cassanje, should wait ten days 
for his companion, and then go in search of him, They do not 
state when the western caravan arrived in the said district, 
or locality, but their first observation in it is recorded in their 
table of geographical co-ordinates on the 9th September -1878, 
and the last on the 18th of the same month. The western 
caravan arrived first, because the eastern was subject to delays 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining carriers for the bag— 

gage; it made, however, its entrance into Cassanje, on the day 
just named, amid the firing of muskets and joyful panga to 
celebrate the meeting of the two caravans. . 

After a stay of several months in Cassanje, where also a fair, 
annually visited by Portuguese merchants, is held, and after 
making excursions into the districts to collect specimens of 
the Flora and Fauna, the explorers. receded still more from 
the river Cu-ango in a western direction, took affectionate 
leave of their friend Narciso A. Paschoal, who appears to 
be a Portuguese trader settled in Cassanje, and began, on the 19th 
February 1879, their march to Duque de Braganza, which is 
situated in 8°, BT’, 16" S. Lat., and 16°, 10’, E. Long, 

After undergoing some hardships, "the expedition arrived ini 
the concelho, or district of the Malanje, where a halt was made 
at N’Dala Kumba, the date being marked 4th March in the 
table of geographical co-ordinates, which are 9°, 27’, 43" S: 
Lat, and 16°, 50’, 30” E. Long. Before arriving in this 
place, Portuguese and African graves were frequently met. with, 
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and bore testimony to the precariousness of life in the few esta- 
blishments where agents from the commercial houses of Malanje 
take up their abode on, the route in order to be the first to meet 
“the caravans, In these regions the mortality is terrible, although 
the miasmatic influence is not equal throughout the year. 
During the rainy season the high temperature causes the soil 
to evaporate more; people perspire abundantly, drink a great 
deal and absorption is considerable. The constitution being 
thus disturbed, any sickness becomes more dangerous and intense. 
- During their sojourn at Cassanje the explorers saw three 
merchants die, one of whom was a European. A firm of Malanje, 
with a branch at Cassanje, and established by three partners, had 
to close business because two of them died. The climate is not 
at all suitable for-Europeans (as condições de habitabilidade por 
maqui não satisfazem as exigencias européas), : 
_ Close groves occur, which are sometimes full of water, and 
in the little open patches, tracks of game could be seen, al- 
though achance was seldom got to fire at any, owing to its 
shyness. The explorers were followed for miles by. the small head- 
men of senzalas, often wearing the uniform of a captain, although 
occupying only the rank of a private in the Portuguese-Africau 
forces ; they came with their followers, and generally had also 
a loafer from Ambaca for a secretary. These people offer gifts 
and pester travellers most persistently to obtain some of their 
oods. 
: Some of these advanced denizens of Ambaca, or Ambaquistas, 
xas the explorers call them, must have made themselves very 
obnoxious, because they are dubbed “the damned souls of the 
interior,’ which apellation appears, however, to be belied by the 
portrait of one, who is represented in European ` garments with 
a cylindrical hat, and looks rather sedate, and respectable, much 
resembling the half-caste Portuguese class we see in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. This toilette, by which, and by his generally 
pox-marked features he is at once recognized, is- the character- 
istic of. the Ambaca trader who is represented to be more cunning 
than a fox. He is deeply conversant with the habits of the 
aborigines, enters a senzala, creates a position for himself, gains 
the favour of all, but especially of the headmen, decides questions, 
x maintains his supposed reputation of a scholar by narrating 
stories about the customs of Europeans to the.people, gives them 
glittering accounts of religious ceremonies, and writes letters 
for them. On all his marches’ he carries.paper and ink, taking 
from 2 to 4 yards of cloth as the price for writing a letter to a 
hheadman, or a petition to some official. ; 
After passing beyond Melanje, the explorers had just returned: 
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to their encampment on the 19th March from a little excursion, 
when a European, riding on an ox and accompanied by two or 
three blacks, suddenly made his appearance in thé clearing. They 
went towards the stranger, who dismounted, and likewise approach-~ 
ed them, : . 

“I am Dr. Max Buchner,” said he, “a German explorer, sent 
on a special mission to the regions of Lunda, where Iam to ~ 
encounter the Muata-Janvo. I am in Malanje completing the 
number of my carriers and waiting for somie things which I am 
to take with me. I knew that you had arrived here, and came 
with the double intention of making yotr acquintance, and 
of ascending the mountain in front of us; an idea which suggested 
itself to me ‘as soon as I entered this district.” Having invited ` 
him to their hut, they breakfasted together and conversed, where- 
on he departed in the direction in which they had come, but — 
returned at four o'élock in the afternoon with a burning fever, 
and it became necessary at once to take leave of their sick guest. 

Coasting along the mountains to their right, the explorers: 
had on their left, an immense plain, full of brooks, and marched 
in six days through the borders of the concelho of Malanje to 
Duque de Braganza, sleeping one day near a small hamlet, 
another on the bush, and again another on the banks of some 
river, ` 

On the 28th March. the river Lucalla was crossed for the first 
time, at the habitation of Calandula near the rapids of Faba, 
ascending from which the great cataract of Lianzundo, a beauti- 
ful sheet of 80 vertical metres, was encountered, with beautiful 
primeval vegetation on the sides, and an orange-grove near 
the foot. On the 30th the fort of Duque de Braganza was 
reached, were the Portuguese commandant, Captain A. Silveiro, 
a kind old man, wearied of, and spent in, the service of his country, 
received them hospitably. After constructing their encamp- 
ment in three hours, the’ explorers entered the residencia to 
which they had been invited for dinner, and found it to be a 
stockade, with two large verandahs in the interior, one contain- ` 
ing the kitchen and the other the dining-room. A dozen negroes 
with a few pigs, hens, a monkey, a gazelle and a parrot, appeared 
to be the only tenants of this vast enclosure, besides the captain 
the master of all. We reserve a description of this concelho 
or district, for the second visit to it of the explorers, on their” 
home journey.. . 

‘The expedition now again marched towards the river Cu-ango 

Banks of the Cu-ango-A iN order to trace its- lower course, after 
portion of the diary of the taking a rest of 26 days at Duque de 
26th May 1879, °° o) Braganza, Accordingly they started 
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again on the, 28th April 1879, precisely 534 days after their de- 
parture from Benguela, During this portion of the march, the 
explorers sufferéd most, not only from the usual fevers, but also 
efrom scorbutic eruptions and even scarcity of provisions; they 
however reached the banks of the Cu-ango at last in 7°, 27’, 18" 
S. Lat., and 18°, 88’, 8" E. Long. on. the 27th May, and found a 
hamlet in which ‘they obtained plenty of food. ‘he people here. 
‘are Ma-Jaccas, and some account of them, as well as of other 
tribes, given in a portion of the diary dated 28th May, is here 
inserted :— j 
“ The aspect of the Ma-Jaccas is not so distinct as that of 
the peoples of the south. They are mostly peaceful, at least, 
those of to-day with whom we entered into relations, but they 
are -very wild, ahd show extreme diffidence, Their head-dress 
is original and most varied, the hair being so cut as to. give it 
-the appearance of a bonnet without a peak, and a portion hang- 
ing down around the back of the head in tresses; some have 
shaved stipes extending from the. nape of the neck to the fore- 
head; in fact their hair is arranged in a variety of shapes 
which cannot be described in any particular maùner. They 
walk about almost naked, kaving only mabellas (a 
wrapper of a texture of palm-leaves or of the Hyphæne 
-guinensis). Their habitations, geometrically well constructed 
of marianga (penisetum?) interlaced with grass present 
from a distance an interesting perspective. They cultivate 
the ground but little, they fish, however, on a ‘grand scale, 
and have no inclination to keep cattle, When speaking to 
Quizengamo about cattle, he informed us of a strange custom, 
‘Which is, however, rare in the rest of Africa, and is the reason why 
the Ma-Jaccas cannot produce oxen, and ‘scarcely any sheep, 
goats, &e.; the chief, namely, has alone the-right to possess and to 
propagate cattle, and any one inftinging it invariably loses his 
head ; in case he should endeavour to flee, the Fetishmen would 
discover him. He said that if we were to pass through the 
whole country on the left bank of the Cu-ango, we could not. ob- 
tain, sight of even one ox. This strange custom, about which 
we intend to make inquiries, has no satisfactory -explanation, 
One of their occupations is the chase, and they hunt pa-lancas, 
enormous antelopes (Hippotragus?) of which. they showed us. 
the antlers, and gazelles, &., abounding in that region. 
` «The regions on both sides of the- Cu-ango are divided into 
many districts, with ‘special names, to which the traveller must 
pay attention in order to avoid confusion. Thus,.to, the -west, the 
districts of Quiteia-N’bungo, Macume-N’jimbo, Futa, of which we 
have already spoken, extend ; they are inhabited by the Ma-Sossos, 
a 29 
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who give them various namés, in conformity with tlie localities. To~ 
wards the east the case is the same with Jaccas, The’ principal 
chief of the Ma-Jaccas is the Mequianvo, Quianvo or Muene 
Puto Cassongo, ` His habitation is in S, Lat: 6°, 30’,* ‘near a vivulet 
called N’ganza, at a distance of about four hours from: the Cu- 
ango. The tales narrated to us about the Quilolos wére so dif- 
ferent and contradictory, that they would be doubtful even if 
expurgated. Some asserted that the Quianvo is more powerful 
than the Muata of Lunda, because’he performs the ceremony and 
instals the successor when the Janvo of Lunda dies, Others denied 
this, and even asserted that the former is a vassal of the latter. 
_ Lastly, the interpreters ‘denied ‘all this, as they were not even ac- 
quainted with. each other; this assertion we, ‘however, suppose 
_ to'be inaccurate, because it appéars that both presented themselves. 
The Quianvois a man of regular and athletic statute. On re- 
ception ‘days he wraps himself ‘in a cloth, and wears on his forehead 
abroad bandage of glass- beads, which is: tied behind, and has on 
its upper rim many red feathers of parrots., He wears armlets 
and wristlets. He drinks a great déal of maluvo (the native- name 
for brandy) and eats only-choi¢e ganie, such as gazelles, &e, He 
maintains commercial relations ‘with the coast (Ambriz) by a 
_ direct route ‘continued on ‘the river Lojo, by means of the Ma- 
Sossos, when they go to procure caoutchouc and ivory, and pass 
through his territory in order to travel as far as Muata Compana 
and Muene Congo Tubinge. This last chief appears to be important, 
His habitation is on the bank`of the Muluia and is bounded by a 
great river ‘said to be named Baccari. His-estates are on the frontiers 
of the country of the Ba-Cundis or Ma-Cundis, ferocious cannibals; 
extending towards the north-éast, it was said; and spoken of with 
terror, Lastly, they have a great river, like the Cu-ango, which 
flows into the sea ; and we being the first white men who’ had made 
our appearance in the territories of Muene Punto, they insisted ‘on 
our paying them a visit. After the Quizengamo had departed, a 
native of Sosso was introduced to us who gave us some more in- 
formation, He says that he resides on the road to S. Salvador, 
knows the Congo-Zaire, N’cusso, and lives near the habitations of 
Mambo Assamba and of Malungo Ateca. He offered himself to us 
as a guide.. The sources of the Lu-quiche, the last affluent of the 
Cu-ango on the -left bank, are situated in the Zombo mountains. 
On-ascending the river for two days, numerous rocks obstruct iff 
- course -atb -a site named Quicungi, and still further up, the mouth 
“of the Gu-ilo. Quiasosso occurs. He continued to maintain that, 
hereabouts; there ‘is no further road along the Cu-ango, but a desert, 





oi This Latitude is also the extreme limit of the progress of the expedition, 
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He speaks of the union. of the Cu-engo with the. “Coe -ango, 
and further on of the Cassaiand of other rivers, of great extent, 
saying that they are enormous, and the, country inundated. 

sHe told us that two years ago a mun-delle (white. man) had passed 
there (to the massan, go, the point of confluence as he says) 
in a odto-ié-puto (European boat), who, was,no doubi, Stanley. 
He. certifies the existence of a great lake and that of the celebrated 
dwarfs, He concludes that; toreach the massango [confluence of the 
Congo-Zaire with the Co-an go], a journey of six months is required ! 

The aborigines invited the explorers to pay a visit to the resi- 
dence of Quianvo, their chief, but it was on, the other side of the 
river, as already mentioned in our extract from the diary. 

The explorers, determined to advance, started again on the 29th 
May, inthe morning, when the yet dark hills began to assume 
every shade of green, the intervening plains appeared to be lakes, 
“and the distant mountains reflected the azure tints of the sky. 
Nature smiled ; the fields and the sky. were adorned, the former with 

flowers, and the latter by the rays of the 


March of the expedition 
back to Duque de Braganza, 
and description of- it.— 
Dopurture towards Dondo 
on the, river’ Cu-anza,—Von 
Mechow, a German explorer. 
encountered.— Dondo, — Lu- 
anda, .—Departure to Portu- 
gal 


cating; and both the 


brilliant orb of day. The river Ou-ango _ 
having, been, ‘reached, soundings were taken 
in a “small ‘boat, and the average depth 
found to, be eight feet. It was dotted - 
with small islands of white. sand, and on 
its banks numerous hippopotamuses were 
observed. The heat was, however, suffo- 
fever and the dysentery of the explorers 


became more obstinate, 
\ After having , nevertheless, again progressed a few-stages, an al- 
tercation arose with the guide, who insisted that, in order to reach 
‘the habitation of the Quianvo, the river must be crossed and the 
march continued on its right bank, as nọ track could be found 
for along time on the left. From the Sth to the 8th June the 
expedition still advanced, but in a state of great despondency, at 
some distance from the river, through a region which contained 
no inhabitants at all, and on the 9th it “reached the extreme limit 
of its progress. Returning thence to Duque de Braganza, ait 
reached that place in about "26 days, and the altitude of the 
sun was taken for the first time at noon on the 80th June 1879. 
Duque de Braganza, of which we have already given the geo- 
tgraphical position, is situated on a treeless plain, “1,060 métres 
above the sea, on the right bank of the Lu-calla river. The. seat 
of the concelho is composed of an ample fort of mud-byicks,,with 
loopholes, parapets and fosse in bad condition,- surrounded by -two 


* Mentioned in the preceding foot-note, f Ag 
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dozen habitations at the most ; among which the residence of 
the commandant, which fronts the east, is the most notable. The 
fort was built at a time when the Government sent an expedition 
to the place to check the excesses of the Jinga aborigines, whré< 
threatened the district of, Ambaca with their raids, The com- 
merce is almost nil, there being no important firms here. Some 
little efforts at cultivation are, however, being made in this vast 
agricultural region, as a little tobacco, cotton, and, further to the 
north, in Danje, some colossal sugar-cane, with other produce, has 
been seen. i 
The uncultivated condition of this region must be attributed to 
military preponderance. Duque de Braganza is distant from 
the centre of the Government ‘and contains 50 or 60 military 
stations, the commandants of which, when they. have’ no occasion 
to display their prowess against ‘turbulent natives, ‘are covetous 
enough to extort tithes (which have been abolished) from the 
Jinga vassals andto commit other depredations. Thus, for in- 
stance, the explorers were told that an officer had despatched a 
private soldier to levy a certain mulct froma chief; which being 
refused, he marched with the detachment under his command and 
lifted 180 heads of cattle which the said chief possessed. The con- 
quence was that the latter retired to the Jinga country, as many 
others had done before him, and depopulated the concelhko. The 
people are a mixture of Jingas, Ambacas and some Bondas, who 
intermarry with the soldiers of Luanda, and, constituting the ex- 
isting families, cultivate small plots of ground by which they live, 
After making excursions into the surrounding country, the 
explorers departed, on the 14th September, for the last time; 
from Duque de Braganza, hoping to reach Dondo onthe 23rd or 
24th. They took an an affectionate farewell from Captain Silverio 
who said :—“ Go} gol Europe is waiting to reward you for 
your sufferings, and to appreciate your services, Now, the time 
for taking rest, and profiting by it is at hand. As to me, be- 
ing old, I shall never return to see youa again, and the grave 
will shortly receive my bones.” 
* Asthe track by which the explorers marched gradually approach- 
ed the river Cu-anza and the land was sloping towards it, 
they saw exotic palm-trees, the Hriodendron, with a straight 
trunk partly covered with the branches of the Cochlospermum 
angolensis, full of yellow flowers, Erythrinas with rosy. clusters) 
and other, plants, Birds gambolled about, and some of the trees 
were covered with their suspended nests, for! ty-seven being counted 
on one. Amoiie those most worthy of mention was the 
Bucoraz cafer, ‘called wild turkey, but stouter than those seen 
in Europe, with a long beak, the breast red in front, and a 
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large tail. It lives in- flocks in these groves, perched on high. 
trees, and is on that .account difficult to get at; and also 
because one, posted as a sentry, gives notice of the least dan- 
ger by the alarm ery cô cé, whereon all fly away. 

The uninterrupted movement of the caravans marching both 
ways along the track followed by the explorers was something 
marvellous, scarcely an hour elapsing without dozens .of negroes 
passing, laden with caoutchouc, ivory, &., but oil was the article 
most frequently transported. A march with negroes affords 
opportunities of observing their ornamentation, of which they 
ave fond, Their long tresses are adorned with beads, shells 
and bits of metal and carefully smeared with palm-oil.’ They use 
feathers of ‘birds ‘and skins of animals, horns and even human 
teeth y they pierce not only their ears but the nose for the inser=, 
tion of little sticks of wood, and disfigure their bodies by incisions 
with knives, the scars being considered beautiful. Cireumei- 
sion is performed among the Ban-Galas, often on adults, who 
also file their upper front-teeth to separate them ; their- brutal 
cupping operations with ox-horns and knives are frightful. f 

Having on the 17th reached Nhangue-ia-Pepe, the explorers 
encamped near a senzala enclosed by a hedge of euphorblas, 
with the intention of visiting a cataract on the 18th, which 
was done. The defile through whieh the Cu-anza precipita- 
tes itself opens out here, so that the river is about 30 métres 
broad. Falling from a height.of 8 to 10 métres, the river con- 
tines its westward course, There being also many rocks 
and other difficult passages in the river, it is navigable neither 
above this locality nor from it to Dondo. 

On the morning of the 20th September, after the travel- 
lers had crossed some little brooks, and passed a few establish- 
ments called Cassoqui, they met a numerous crowd of porters, 
whose peculiar loads, such as sealed boxes, new trunks, &c., 
made them suspect the presence of a European. They were 
not mistaken in this surmise, for a few minytes afterwards 
two white men emerged froma bend in the road, and the one 
arriving first appeared to be the chief. He was a robust man, 
with a fair beard, and an ample hat, but, as he did not break 
the silence, they took him to be one of the little communica- 
tive (pouco expansivo) sons of Great Britains .His gentlemanly 
appearance, however, inspired’ them with’ confidence and they 
saluted him with the customary “ Bons dias, eavalheiro ” whereoa 
he explained in broken Portuguese that he was .a German 
explorer, Von Mechow by name, coming from Luanda, and? 
travelling to Malanje, where he intended ‘to organize a train 
‘of attendants, for descending the Cu-ango in a boat of his 
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own, and making a complete reconnaissance of it te its junctiow 

with the Congo-Zaire. The illustrious traveller had already 

encountered: much trouble in, engaging carriers; his cheerful- 

ness, however, had overcome all obstacles and he was deter-_ 
mined to. try his luck. ‘Some difficulties the explorers had met 

with in those regions, chiefly with the Jingas who inhabit 

them, and the fevers as well as the other hardships they had 

suffered from in. the interior, having been explained to Von 

Mechow, he seemed to make but little account of them, and 

the.two parties séparated again. 

‘When the explorers perceived many telegraph poles they; 

knew that European civilization had begun to invade these parts, 
and they were soon agreeably surprised by the visit of Duarte 

Silva, an officer of the Portuguese army employed in the De- . 
partment of Public Works in Africa, who was encamped — 


there, and came to bid them welcome, The news of the arrival of~ 


the explorers soon spread in the adjoining camps, and invita~ 

tions with congratulations poured in from all sides; the grotesque 

commercial corporation of Dondo (9°, 41’ S. Lat., 14°, 31’, 54" E. . 
Long. observed on the 80th September) also offered a few days after- 

wards a banquet to the explorers,during which they were introduced 

to the gentlemen who composed it., 

On the 11th October the explorers embarked in a steamer and 
arrived on the 18th at Luanda (just 729 days since their departure 
to the sonth) where the Governor-General Vasco Guedes de 
Carvalho e Menezes received them with much kindness, but they 
lived with all their attendants at the house of St. Manuel 


Raphael Gorjao, the Director of the Publie Works of Angola, who: 


bad within the short space of three years established an extensive 
telegraphic line, built an office and a.hospital, organized a profes- 
sional school, and surveyed a line of railway which is to extend ` 
250 kilometres. i . 

The town of Luanda in 8°, 47’, 56” S. Lat. and 13°, 7’, 30” E. Long. 
situated on the sea shore, is divided into the high and the low 
town (cidade alta e baixa), but has also many country houses called 
musseques. The population of the interior does not exceed 9,000 

inhabitants, 8,500 of these. being men, 3,000 women, 1,200 boys 
and 1,800 girls. The Europeans number at the utmost 1,100, two- 
thirds of whom are degradados, namely, persons exiled for crimes, 


The musseques contain 2,000 inhabitants, and the suburbs ; 


with the island 2,350, so that the total population would amount 
to about 13,350 persons. .. é 

. The commercial association of Luanda likewise gave a banquet to 
. the explorers, at which H. E, the Governor with the whole body of 
merchants was present; but, being desirous of recovering their 
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strength in the more benignant climate of Mossamedes, bhey sailed 
for that port, where they:spent ‘two months, and ‘then returned 
Portugal. i 

From fhe'experience gathered by the expedition, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn:—The life of Africans is simple, 

Final remarks about the Primitive and coarse. -In the thousand 
customs, character, languages, senzalas, or hamlets, visited by the ex- 
food, &c., of'the aborigines. plorers, they met with-but little variety, 
— The vegétableanimal and J Tan ane : 
mineral products of Africa and always the ‘same arrangement of 
Conditicn of the Negro and ‘constructing, covering, and grouping the 
African eolonization, habitations. Poles or canes firmly fixed 
in the soil, interlaced with grass, or plastered with mud, covered 
with ‘leaves, and ‘arranged ‘in ‘a round or ‘quadrangular form, 
constitute-a hut, which ‘has two or three divisions inside, but is gener- 
ally the porperty-of one man. The headman nearly always sur- 
rounds .bis ‘domicile with the huts of all the other‘inhabitants, 
encircling the whole hamlet with a stockade'which. can be closed. 
Around the stockade there are small patches of plantain trees, 
‘stramonium, and fields cultivated for daily subsistence. The 
will of the chief is ‘law, and, as the strong oppress-the weak, 
he is often displaced by anothér, the people emigrate else- 
where and the hamlet is broken up. 

‘The conjugal advantages are all on the side of the husband, 
‘who compels his wife to work for him like a slave, -The African 
has no religion, and his Fetish is supposed by him to be-a kind of 
talisman, by which noxious influences are counteracted, while “ con- 
science,” as Captain R. Burton has well said, “does not exist, the 
‘only repentance which a native is able to feel, being grief for 
having allowed an opportunity to escape to commit a crime. 
Thieving distinguishes’a man, and assassination, above all, if 
‘accompanied by atrocious.incidents, makes a hero of him.” This 
picture is somewhat overdrawn, and it must be admitted that 
moral sentiment exists among Africans, although in an émbryonic 
state only. Thus, in-every tribe visited by the explorers, a rich 
murderer could indemnify the relatives of his victim by paying’ 
a blood-ransom, and’ then again continue his wicked career ; and 
they-knew ef a native who had committed three murders without 
-the least compunction as the most natural thing, only at the in- 
stigation ofa chief. This is just like a still living Arab Sultan, whose 
name we need not mention, ‘and who-simply orders one of his 
attendants to shoot a‘man when he dislikes him, 

‘Without inflicting upon-the reader the enumeration of a score 
of languages spoken by various tribes, we may.observe that.un- 
written idioms are most subject ‘to change,and that a small 
difference in the pronunciation may give rise to subsequent 
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modifications, still more enhanced by the migrations òf the people 
and by the transformation of their usages. Thus, for instance, people 
who have gone from a level country where they had no occasion 
to shout, into mountains, where they call one to another from’ 
different heights, accustom themselves in course of time to 
draw out certain syllables long in a kind of chanting tone, to 
be heard at a distance, The result is the same near great rivers, 
cataracts, &c,, where the accents which have been in the middle 
‘of words are generally transferred to the final syllables. In course 
of time it will no doubt appear that some languages, at present . 
considered different, are merely dialects of one, and their number 
will be considerably reduced. co 

_ It is remarkable that the aborigines have.very little or no ten- 
dency to. contradict, and always reply in the affirmative, Ac- 
cordingly, in order to elicit the truth on any subject, a great deal 
of circumlocution is required. Their notions of time, distance~ 
and quantity are extremely confused, and cause much perplexity to 
a European. Thus, for instance, the question,“ What time will it 
- take us to reach the point wherd the Cu-ango flows into the 
Zaire?” was, after a long preamble, answered thus :—“ It -will be 
necessary to use up'two pairs of sandals !” a 

In their barter the same corifusion prevails. Thus, for instance, 

an agreement having been arrived at to buy a head of cattle for 
54 yards of cloth, the payment in pieces was arranged as 
follows :— : ; 


1 whole of ase 7 eee een 18 
1 cut of ar vee ten 15 
1 cut of tus on one” 16 
5 yards more oes eve 5 A 


Total .. 54 


Not understanding this calculation, the savages insisted that 
it should be arranged in lots of 9 yards (half-pieces) as follows :— 








Complete 949 
Cut soe ere oa 9x6+38 
Cut ay on tee 9+7+2 
Total s. 27 -4-22-5854 
aan 


The. chief articles of food in the regions through. which the 
expedition marched, are the following four :—Mantoe (Jatropha 
manioc); Massambala (varieties of Sorghum), massango (Pen- , 
asetum typhoidewm) which belongs at present to the genus 
Penciliaria), and Indian-corn (Zea mais), which likewise occurs 
in great abundance, All these articles are made into bread after 
being reduced to meal; unfortunately, however, the people have 
no mills, and grind it only by pounding, With the bread the’ negro 
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eats whatever of flesh, fish, or vegetables he can get. Ginguba 
(Arachis hypogea) is also of great value to them, and eutire tribes: 
live on it, especially the Jingas, the Ma-Hungos, and the 
Ma-Jaccas, who swallow astonishing quantities. of it raw as itis 
taken from the ground. - 

Then come indigenous and exotic fruits, too numerous 
to enumerate, from the Vitis heracltfolia to the plantain, as well 
as the variety of Iubame, tubercles of Helmia, potatoes, aud 
little known roots, which are devoured greedily. 

Lastly, a stick of sugar-cane, a gourd’ of soured milk or hydro- 
mel, complete the series of aliments in a luscious repast. 

Vegetable diet prevails almost exclusively over the whole con- 
tinent, and a head of cattle is slaughtered only in extraordinary 
cases, when the native who: is generally puerile, gives vent to 
most stupendous excesses of joy. Able to bear hunger for a long 
time, he contents himself with four grains of Arachis, but whew 
the moment „to appease his appetite arrives, he is insatiable. He 
stuffs himself gradually with several pounds of flour till his abdo- 
men swells, shines, and appears ready to burst. This voracity is 
most prevalent among old men. i . j o 

The African manifests a decided propensity for drink, Either 
the scarcity ‘of European liquors,.or the temporary oblividn of 
the wretched and monotonous life of a negro which their abuse 
causes, makes him very greedy for drink, and the explorers 
scarcely knew a case in which, if a chance were given to one of 
them, he did not drink till he felkdown. Some beverages of the 
country also produce, intoxication, but a great deal of them 
DMüst be swallowed gradually, whereas brandy effects it very 
speedily, so that the native considered the drinking of it to be as 
pleasant as that of bydromel is melancholy. 

As to the food of the African, it is unsavoury to’ a palate not 
habituated to it- He does not recoil evén from putréfaction, 
and European perfume is unpleasant to him, to such a degree, 
that he would prefer a sweet fruit with a terebinthine flavour to 
any other which a European would prize. Some fruits with a most 
disgusting smell, say a variety of the carica papaya, are highly 
appreciated ; but inodorous and insipid substances also are de- 
voured with a great. gusto. aS 

The vegetable products of Africa embrace; first, the gigantic 
trees, then a variety of bushesand unknown: plants which it would 
take volumes to describe. We shall in this place enumerate 
only such as have been utilized in commerce, namely, a variety, 
of palms producing oil, especially the Flais guinensis, Plants 
the leaves of which are used in the manufacture of hats and other 
articles ; these are the Hyp/cene and the varieties of the Borassus. 
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The fibres of the Adasonianas are at present exported on a 
great scale for the manufacture of paper and other articles. The 
Palme Christi is used for medicines. Aloes occur in great ab- 
undance. Tobacco grows everywhere, and that of Ambaca has” 
a special aroma. The sugur-cane prospers wherever water is 
abundant. -Cotton occurs in the whole ‘province of Benguelas ; 
. the coffee, which is now appreciated in Portugal, comes from the 
whole mountainous region, and that from Cazengo is considered 
the best. Ginguba (arachis hypogea) which yields much oil, 
appears to be extremely abundant in the table-land of .Ambaca 
and in the eastern districts. All*kinds of pepper occur every 
where. ice was seen under cultivation by the explorers in the 
district of Bihe, where large tracts of country appeared to be devoted 
to it, Indian-core wag very fertile at Quillengues, Caconda aud 
Duquede Braganza. Sorghum was the general food of the peophas 
of the interior, but Massango (Penisetum typhoideum Yis 1-7 
variably the staff of life to the Ganguellas and to the Ma-Quiocos, 
There isan-amazing quantity of Balsamum Elemi, and along the 
_ coast, as well as.in the interior, there are uotable tracts full of 
Copal-gum trees. Cuoutchoue is the product of colossal creepers, 
-which the aborigines destroy in order to extract their sap. The 
‘production of the resin-called Dragons-blood has already been 
attempted, 

Animal products are :— Ivory, represented by the tusks of the 
elephant, which is always in great request, but the explorers appear 
never to have met the animal, nor the Rhinoceros, the horn of 
which is also an article of trade, The Ganguellas are the greatests 
producers of wax, Spiders. and worms produce silk. ‘The 
Marabout-bird yields feathers, sold in various markets. Skins of 
oxen and of wild beasts, such as leopards, panthers, lions, &c. 

Lastly, the mineral products are:—Jron and Brimstone. In all 
the mountains and in the interior Copper is found, and, when cast, 
marked with the figure of a cross. Signs of coal exist. Gold 
occurs in the Lombije and other districts. Silver is found in Jinga 

_ Wallango), Cambambe, &e. Rock-Salé.is gathered in many places, 
© _ The history of Africa is as old as that of Europe, but excepting 
the northern portions nothing of itis known. All the races who 
had come into contact. with the negro only subjugated him, and, 
_ slavery having been abolished even by European nations in coma 
“paratively recent times only, it is not to be wondered at that the 
hereditary terror and hatred which the negro entertained towards 
all men of a lighter complexion than his own has not yet disappear- 
ed. His physical and moral position will henceforth. be modified 
by other influences than hitherto ; let us hope that his -future will 
be brighter than‘his past, aud that he- will in course of -time become 
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adii although it must be admitted, that at least for the present 
the prospects of ‘colonization are very scanty in tropical, and chimeri- 
cal in Central Africa, where the life of Europeans is endangered by 
maladies and other dangers. There are, indeed, salubrious “districts 
in the interior, and delightful large rivers, but when will they be- 
come navigable, and when will railroads or even common tracks 
connect the interior with the litoral and make European colonies 
possible which have not been attempted even in this-country,, 
although it affords much greater facilities of communication with 
temper: ate localities in the North-Western Provinces, in the 
Himalayas, the Nilgiris, &c., than will be possible in Africa even 
after a large influx. of Europeans has taken place., 

E. REHATSEK. 


th 
pes 


Ait. T11—LANDED. PROPRIETORSHIP, LAND- TENURES? 
AND THE VESTIGES OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
UNDER NATIVE RULE IN ORISSA. 
` England will arrive at a true knowledge ‘of India only by the concrete study 
of individual localities, A time for safe synthesis and theorising wiil come in due 
course, but meanwhile the most solid service which an Indian investigator can 

render, is a careful-collection of facts.” — IF. WK. Hunter. 
T a time When measures, for the-classification of Jand- -tenures, 

A definition. of tenant Tights aud the establ ishment of a 
system of Ñocal Sel {-Goverument are being warmly discussed 
“by the public and the Press, av account of the ‘past history, and the 
existing customs and conditions under which Jand is held, rent ig. 

paid, and village communities are managed, in districts not affectéts 
modern ideas on the subject, will not be out of place. If 
example is ‘better than precept, living instances must be more 
Valuable than abstract theorems. The ground occupied by the 
subjects above indicated is no doubt A debatable one. Much 
may be said on either side. Big champions lave appeared in 
the field’;-experienced Justices and able civiliaus lave flourished 
laices of. ‘pointed logic and bright rhetoric; but, leaving 
‘abler controversialists to argue and fight over their respec- 
tive’ o we would confine our task to a faithful narrative 
of facts, drawing such inferences as those facts alone may warrant, | 
and making a “distinction . of rights -of which a confusion alone 
_ ig now made ‘by the infusion of foreign ideas and foreign moués 
of thought. 3 

‘We venture tostate that in no other part of the Province, of 
Bengal, not'even Behar excepted, does-the native system of land- 
tenure exist in its primitive type of integrity to the extent. 
observable in Orissa. The feudal Barous, their “compact 
territories, the patriarchal institutions, the village orgauization, 
vestiges of the landed militia, the village servants, and lastly, 
the most important class of people, the hereditary cultivators 
of the soil, have each a distinct existence in the Province. The 
landmarks are clear which the misrule of -neither the Pathaus, 
the Moguls nor the Marhattas, nor the levelling policy of the settles 
ment under British officers in 1805, has yet been able whol 
tó obliterate. Generally speaking, the people of Orissa are 
- igvoraut of law. Any idea of change they religiously avoid. Their 
ignorance has helped them to adhere tenaciously to customs and 
traditions, to teach them to live in peace with, rather than in 
defiance of their ancient and cherished institutions. Foreign 
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has hardly been able to engraft one foreign 
fliterature of their indigenous institutions, 
f their agricultdral terms. The Dalakoran, 
aricharaka, are titles yet held by public 
jwaras, or principalities of native chieftains. 
jotirely given way to such foreign terms as 
jhowkidar, ' or the Mandals, of districts where 
/religious, fabric, is at present in a state of 
bus customs and social institutions are fixtures 
jery aspect of life, social, mental and external, -. 
idia of the Hindu Period of history, unaffected 
by external influences. The fondness of the Uria 
habits distinct is observable even iùn his colloquial 
would scrupulously avoid borrowing. a foreign 
d-cess is his Patha-kara:’ The Provincial-cess 
ra, and the distributory of the canal is expressed 
anál, or the -arm of the canal, “The Dandasi 
yan), the Pradhan (village headman), and the 
upervisor), are, with the, Uria, living terms yet. 
Unlike. more mobile brethren, he shuns reformation, as reform- 
ation is Pefversion according to his estimate. This traditional 
habit and religious scrupulousness have enabled ‘the Uria to keep 
himself beyond the influence of foreign regulations, Orissa, 
therefore, affords the best field for depicting the native institutions , 
and for investigating the rights and interests developed by them, x 
Nowhere, again, in the province is the native system of land- 
tenures visible in greater ‘integrity than within the Kilajatas, 
-ər baronies, whose chieftains were virtually the sovereigns of their 
estates. “They paid a light tribute and.were independent within , 
their jurisdiction.” `(G. Toynbee’s History of Orissa). | The 
earliest investigators into ‘the claims of these chieftains and their 
tenures haye beld that they were the military nobles -of the 
‘ancient times, who established their ‘principalities either ‘by right 
-of conquest or from grants from the Paramount Power, Their rights 
were admitted by the greatest of the Orissa monarchs, Ananga 
Bhuan (1175 A. D.), who divided the province into two parts, 
making half over to these chiefs, the officers.of State, and to the 
‘men of the sacerdotal order, retaining the other half only as his’ - 
royal domain. The territories of the feudal Lords are situated 
‘along the ‘seaboard on the east, while those of the military fief- 
holders are on the mountainous regions on the western borders of 
‘the province. The Crown lands flay in the intermédiate Deltaic 
plain; the former amounted to 19,000 square miles in-extent, 
leaving 5,000 square miles only as the portion of the King. 
Hight of the principalities were situated on the sea-board, known 
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as the eight- Télé-Garhs, ör lower forts; in. contradistinétion to 
the hill forts or _the,-military’- fiefs on thé western borders: 
the latter served. as break-watter's:to.such ‘waves of disturbance as _ . 
could possibly approach -froin ‘the sayave, mountaineer’ tribes—i 
` beyond the frontier. Thesé estates.were Killths Darpan, Sukinda - 
-and Modhupun- 0° 1... > i f 
The territories of tle feudal Lord were Al, with Darabisi Keyanga, 
Kanika, Chedra, Patya, Hurishpur, Marichpur and Bishanpur: 
These’ estates, or Baronies, were, held by their respective chieftains 
subjéct’ only to the payment of a small quit-rent and the render- 
‘ing of certain military services, They were settled in perpetuity 
by the Board of Commissioners whose proceedings received the con- 
firmation of thé Governor-General by Regulation XII. of 1.805. 
The Crown- lands called “Mogul Bandi” at the time of the acquisi- 
tion of the province by the present Government, were settled tem- 
porarily with persons in. possession “whose “land itself was- hela 
responsible for the payment of public revenue” (Sec. 2, Reg: XII of 
1805.) No distinction was, however, made between the titles of the 
‘ancient chiefs, and’the landholders or the managers of the Crown 
lands. In the confusion of.rights which ensued from “the Bengal 
idea of proprietorship” in. laud, confirmed or created by the Regu- 
lation of the Decennial Settlement, these ancient chiefs, it may be 
noted here, were styled zemindars, equally with the managers of the 
“« Mogul Bandi,” or Crown lands, settled by Raja Todar Mul. Their- 
‘responsibility, however, of furnishing guards and suppressing rob- 
beries within the Crown lands bordering on their respective terri- 
tories was continued for a time. The tax called “ Chaupaui” or a 
Mangon “ Khandaiti” which they were hitherto allowed to levy“ 
for the purpose being abolished and substituted for an “ equivalent 
in money-from Government” (Cl. 5, Sec. 4, Act XII of 1805.) 
` Às instances of want of precision on the part of the revenue 
officers in 1805, we may state that the first three chiefs, 7. e., those 
of Fort Darpan, Sukindi and Modhupur were granted sannads 
of appointment at the séttlement of 1805, and to exchange agree- 
ments as ordinary zemindars. The chiefs of Killahs Kujang, 
Kanika and Al, Harishpur and Mavrichpur, were permitted to 
execute Ikrarnamas, which were documents of a political character, 
confirmed by the Governor-General in Council, while the revenue 
payable by them was styled Peshkash, or tribute. The Hurish- - 
pur and Bishanpur chiefs were not styled Rajahs in these engage- A 
ments, although the documents were the same as those executed by, ` 
the, Rajalis of Kujanga and Kanika and Al. The last three were. 
thus, in 1805, placed in a more independent and exalted position 
than the rest of the chiefs.* The status of these Rajahs has, 
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iowever beei ileal ly: "levelled own’ to. that: a the. ordinary Ze- 
nindars by- the course of thé’ action. adopted by: public officers on 
he one hand, and the ‘ignorait feadiness with which the Rgjalis 
hemselves on the other, submitted to-the altered process. 

We find also no mention of thrée other states, Domporg, 
Kalkala and Chedré; in Reg. XII of .1805..,The Peshkas of 
Jhedrá was, however, ‘settled in perpetuity. . 'Kalkala was formerly 
neluded in Darpan, but, on the application of the owner, was 
separated from the’ parent. ‘estate, ~The Government Revenue of 
Domporé was enhanced by the Commissioners at the settlement ; 
out in April 1829, om à representation to the Board :of Revenue, 
he Jama was reduced by the Governor-General in Council. 

With the exception of tle three estates in the Western -borders 
of the district and two on the seaboard, the remaining six Gárs, 
vw forts, mentioned in Reg. X, of 1805, have. gradually passed 
way from the hands of “their ‘original owners, having been sold 
‘or family debts, or for default to pay. the ‘Government Peshkash. 
Dompora, Sukinda and Modhupur ` ‘on the west, and Al and 
Kanika on the eastern border of the district, still continue in the 
aands of the descendants of their original chieftains. 

Darpan is held: by a gentleman, the scion of an adventurous 
Brahmin, from Cashmere, Some of the most important of the 
Lalgarhs, such as Chedra and Kujang are owned-.by the zemin- 
lars of Bengal, those “great proprietors” who, to quote-Dr. 
Hunter, live in luxuriant villas around Calcutta “and its adjacent, 
listricts, wish mirror-covered walls and every latest luxury from 
London or Paris.” 

“he proclamation embodied in ` Regulation XII. of 1805 
regarding the settlement of the Province of Orissa, was, no doubt, 





vased on the idea that lands -in Orissa were hel d by a body of 


cent-collectors whose right in the soil was homogeneous,” It was 
2ertainly the preconceived idea of the Calentta’ Council “ who 
vere led to believe that the tenure of land in Orissa was the 
same as found in Bengal, previous to the date of. the Decennial 
Settlement.” Asa matter .of fact, however, the conditions on 


which land was held or owned in the two provinces could not 


ve more different. Moderate in itssdemand, wise in its intentions, 
ind ever anxious to promote the welfare of the people interested 


n agriculture, it cannot but be admitted that the Government , 


of those days overlooked the licenses.and the privileges’ of at 
east one class of proprietors throughout the country. The 
sossessors of territories, estates, or lands, whether they were the 
gient nobles, the feudal lords, the military fief-lolders, or the 
officers or managers -of fiscal divisions in the king’s dominions, 
vho amidst anarchy and misrule obtained a quasi- proprietory 
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right in land, had’ but one name—itself a foreign one—to hear, . 
wiz., the Zemindar. -The Regulatious mention no other title, The 
Maharajahs, the Rajahs, Dandapats, Samantas, Revenué administra- , 
tors and petty grant holders, had but one. name to stand by 
- The Maharajah. of Al, ‘the scion of the ancient. sovereign, — 
Mukund Deb, was classed in the same rank as the canongoe of 
Bali, in’ the, same way, as the Rajahs of Doomraon, Bishenpur, 
Nagore and Chandra Darpee were grouped in the same revenue 
roll with the Canongoe of Jagpur and the farmers of Patashpor 
in the sister province. The recognition of their proprietory titles: 
was al] the compensation which ‘the ancient nobles and_ barons 
of “the land, received equally with those land-managers” whose 
rights ‘were thrust upon them at the revenue settlement, and 
stood at the time on a questionable official basis, The same - 
revenue sale-law, the same rules for the management of thasa 
property of minors; -thë classification “of landed property, held ; 
under very different titles in the same category, and the same ~ 
procedure foi settlement and survey of. Peshkash and rent-paying 
estates reduced the-one to the: lower grade of the others. This 
was principally effected during periods whew the public officers 
represented both the interests of Government, and the proprietors 
ma ged the Peskash estates on the part of the Court of 
ards, 

__ A brief account of the history and the institution of. one of 
these Rajwaras, or Peshkash estates, is necessary. for the purpose 
of this article. We take up Kujang, as it is not,only one of > 
the most extensive and important of the Talgarhs, or lower 
forts of the Province, but because it’ has passed through many 

a vicissitude and different managements, until now, owned by 
by one of the wealthiest of the zemindars. of Bengal. From 
the hands of its original chieftaitis it came to be managed by the- 
Court of Wards; it came again to be managed by the Civil 
Court, until it was brought ultimately to the hammer, when the 
“Fort” was purchased by the Maharaja Mahatab Chand Baha- 
dur of Burdwan. l - 

The nucleus of the present Raj of Kujang, was originally - con- 
fined to Dobas Garh which was situated in the seaboard of 
the Cuttack district, within the meshes of streams and the 
seclusion of the Orissa Sunderbuns close to the mouths ofAule 
Mahanadi, near False Point. The chieftains belonged to the mili- _’ 
tary easte of Rajputs who spread their dominions in all directions. 
when pressed by their Mahomedan conquerors in the north- 
western parts of the country. The authentic history of the’ 
Kujang Raj family commences from 1052 V. S., .corresponding 
with 1641 A. D. From that year down to 1811 A. D. the estate 
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went on extending its limits, until the -territories of eight other 
neighbouring forts were annexed to- it, rendering it continuous 
‘with its existing boundaries. “It compiised an area of 35,847 
Square miles or 2,29,366 acres. Of this about.one hundred 
thousand acres, ox less than one-half the total area, is cultivated, 
the remainder being occupied by rivers, jungle and ‘prairies, 

We have no account.to tell how Dobas Garh was originally 
formed, The earliest history of the Kujanga Raji commences, as 
as we have above stated, with 1641 A. D., in connexion with 
the incident which acquired for the family "the surname of the 
“ Sundo,” or bull. About that year the Rajah of Dobas Gurh owned 
a Brahmini bull which’ grew savage and committed great devasta-- 
tions. The brute became a terror to the country, knocked down 
houses, killed numbers of the people, and destroyed so much of the 
crops that many of the tenants began to migrate. The Rajah, who 
was a Hindu Khetri, hearing of the- devastation> caused by the 
bull, and that numbers of people were leaving his territory, issued 
a proclamation that a fourth of the, kingdom would be given: 
to any one who would rid the country “of the ferocious bull by 
driving him away without maiming ‘or hurting: him in any way. 
At this time one Mullick Samant, a relation of the Rajah, was- 
staying on a visit at the Gurh and, hearing of the proclamation, 
offered to accept the terms. He insisted “only that the terms 
be at first engraved on a copper-plate. This being done, on 
an appointed day, Mullick Samanta fought the bull naked and, 
unarmed, He is said to have taken the bull by the horns, and 
after twelye hours’ wrestling, -to have. completely overpowered 
‘him, so that`on being let off, he ran away, and ran away 
whenever any man approached him. The bull at last left the 
country. - 

Mullick Samanta thus got. the. one-fourth share of the 
kingdom, and, from thé day-of his instalment, was known by the 
surname of the Saud tbull) which has continued: in the family 
up to this day. On the death of the Rajah of Dobas Gurh, 
Samanta Sand annexed the whole Raj. He reigned altogether 
29 years, or down to the year 1074 V. Š., The date of the fight 
with the bull may thus be put down as 1052 V. S. 

His son, Sochendra Sondo Sand, reigned 21 years. - His grand- 
son, Damodor Sand, about the year 1113; fought with the chief 
pf the Gokhas, or fisherman of Sen Bench, and added theii Bedi, 
or Gurh, to his raj. 

The next Raja, Bishumber Sanda, made great friendship ‘with 
the Raja of Romita Gurh, but when he had found out his strength, - 
fought, and killed him and annexed his Raj (1145.) 

His son, Chhater Bhuj, employed himself in successive raids, 

31 
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killing the Rajah of Kujanga Gurh, which, up to 1165, formed `a 
separate principality, and annexing that estate to his own, He. . 
also fought the Rajah of Kankas Daya Gurh and another, and suc- 
ceeded in taking the entire estate of the former and four villages of 4 
the latter. He died childless, oe 

In 1184 Chhatter Bhuj’s brother, Krishna Chunder “Sanda, 
took the Raj, and reigned 21 years, He was a powerful man. 

In 1205, when the next prince, Gangadhar, succeeded to the 
throne, the State of Kalladwipa on the seaboard was yet.in exis- 
tence. It stood, however, as a sort of Afghanistan between two 
large kingdoms, The Raja of Kanika on the one hand, and 
Kujanga on the other, entered into intrigues which ended 
in the demolition of the Raj, and its division among themselves, 
making-the Pantia Pal river the boundary of their respective 
dominions.. The Chakrakhanda tlus- became a portion of the. 
Kujanga Raj.- we. oo f . A 

About this time Gangadhar Sanda collecteå some 122 families 
of freebooters and settled them in Jaigeers, named Bhuraree 
tenures, of which more hereafter, These men were robbers, pure 
and simplé, who went out to the neighbouring districts and out 
to sea in their long boats, manned, it is said, by 40 or 50 
rowers, in their thievish and piratic excursions, and returned with 
their boats to be harboured by the Raja in secure forts within 
the Sunderbuns avd creeks of the Mahanadi opposite Paradwipa. 
He also instituted the Patkla Jagirs, in which he settled some 
300 families, the members of which formed his militia, who were. 
bound to turn out at a moment’s notice and be ready to fight. ` 
-He also instituted the Mati Paricha (Sardari) jagirs, and 
the Paik-rao system,.and gave them to the chiefs of his soldiers. 
By the help of these men he fought aud killed the chiefs of 
Tikri, Ramchunderpur, Bidyadharpur -and Garjanga, Boro Pat 
and Bara Bander, and annexed some 84 villages to his Raj. The 
glory of the Raj now reached its climax. : 

In 1803 A. D. (1219), his: son, Chandra Dhaja, was installed 
Raja, During Chandra Dhaja’s time, the Province of Orissa 
passed under British rule. - Ignorant of the prowess of the 
- British lion, and secure in his position among the meshes of the 
delta of the Mahanadi, the Rajah was detected in carrying on a 
correspondence with the Rajahs of Khurda and Kanika with a 
view of entering into a triple alliance against the British authogg 
‘rity. When the three principal towns of Orissa (Cuttack, Purl) 
and Balasore) were reduced, a detachment of the force was ac- 
cordingly sent to Kujanga under Colonel Harcourt, The Rajah, 
hearing of the arrival of the force, fled from his fort. His elder 
brother, Bir Chandra, whom he kept in confinement in the fort- of 
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Paradwipa, was released and seated onthe throne. The Rajah 
was, however, shortly after captured and sent to the fort Barahati 
at Cuttack. His fort was also dismantled, and bis cannon carri- 
ed away to Cuttack. Among these were found two brass 
guns, nearly new, which bore the stamp. of the Honourable 
East India and Company, and which must either have been found 
‘as a wreck, or captured by the Rajah’s men in one of their excursions. 
(Toynbee’s History of Orissa.) ‘ 

Disturbances, however,. continued in the Killa, as in other parts 
of the province, the Paiks of the estate forming a disturbing 
element for a period of years. At the insurrection of the Paiks 
of Khurda and Puri (1817-18) there was a ganeral rising in 
the southern and eastern parts of the Province. The Paiks of 
the Kujang and Kanika estates took an important part, secretly 
encouraged by the Rajahs of.those Killahs. To quote Mr. Toynbee, 
Fé their action, however, took: more of the nature of various 
bands of dacoits. aéting independently, than striving to rid them- 
selves of a foreign yoke,” A = . 

When the Khurda insurrection was’ quelled and the Rajah of 

Puri was made a captive, it was time .to send a detachment of 
troops to Killa Kujanga. “On the 13th September 1817, Captain 
Kennet embarked with a small force on board of country boats 
at Cuttack, and, taking advantage of a high flood, reached Para- 
dwipa .the next day. The place was stockaded and strongly de- 
fended, His boats being clumsy and the current very strong, 
Captain Kennet deemed it. advisable to run them ashore, and, 
disembarking, advanced against the stockade and took it by storm. 
NO A party under Lieutenant Forester pursued the rebels into 
the village, killed. 15 of them and captured three 3-pounder guns 
which had been placed to defend the main approach. Two other 
parties under Captain Kennet and Lieutenant Wood also pursued 
the enemy in other directions, but, night coming on, most of them 
escaped into the dense jungles, of which that part of the country _ 
mainly consists. The troops bivouacked in the stockade during 
the night, and the Paiks kept upa desultory and random fire 
of arrows, which, however, happily did no harm. Next morning 
Captain Kennet marched with two companies against the village 
of Noagurh. The enemy kept up a random fire on the troops 
from their shelter in the jungles, but their march was not 
ascriously impeded. All they found at Noagurh was a quan- 
tity of arrows, a few cannon, and three elephants, The Paiks 
had evacuated the place and fled to Kujanga. Captain Kennet 
then resolved to proceed to Perau, but_as the intermediate 
country was in possession of the Paiks, it was necessary first to 
to come to an action with them. This he succeeded in doing on the 
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19th September.. Though numbering upwards of 2,000, and though 
greatly favoured by the nature of the country, they were com- 
pletely routed. Two elephants and eight horses fell into the 
hands of the victors, and the Rajah, perceiving it hopeless to conti- 1 
nue the struggle further, came in and gave himself up to Captain 
Kennet on the 2nd-October. Partly by means of information given, 
and partly by stratagem, Narayan Puram Guru and Bamdeh Pat Josi, 
the chief leaders and instigators of the outbreak, were also taken. 
prisoners and carried with the Rajah to Cuttack. The latter was 
imprisoned for one year in the fort, the former were both trans- 
ported for life. Captain Kennet returned with the majority 
of the force, leaving Captain Sampson with a few troops to com- ` 
plete the pacification of the country.” 

When the Marhattas were finally expelled and peace and order 
restored in Orissa, the British authorities commenced constructing 
the revenue system which led to, among other things, an investigation- 
into the rights of the landed aristocracy: of the Province. It was , 
found, at the settlement that the Rajah’s revenue amounted ` 
to 14,011 Kahan Cowries only, for his extensive domain of 220,000 

. acres of land. The Cowrees were valued at Rs: 11,508-9-%, of 
which again Rs. 4,000 was remitted’ on the understanding that 
the Rajah would keep ‘the embankments in proper order, and 
‘that no remission should ever be given to him in future on 
account of losses by flood or on any excuse whatever; the balance, 
therefore, Rs, 7,503-9-7 was’ fixed as the revenue in perpetuity, 

At the settlement the.Rajah was called upon to give a list of 
the villages and boundaries of his estate, Iw doing this the Rajab, ` 
‘with that timid and suspicious spirit which yet marks the Urya;4 

urposely, omitted 60 villages, fearing that he had actually more 
land than he had. stated before the Settlement Officer, viz., 22,000 
acres. When the survey of the district was finished, this of course 
was detected, but it was then too late to claim them. The 60 
villages were then farmed out as a separate estate, known as the 
“Satia Mouza” (60 villages), which is now owned by the heirs of the 
late Dwarika Nath Tagore of Calcutta, yielding a revenue of 
Rs, 14,000 per annum. From the year 1810-11 to 1867; six more 
Rajahs owned Kujanga. During the incumbency of one of these 
Princes, Rajah Janardan Sanda, in the year 1835, a terrific cyclone 
blew over the coast, and the sea came over the Killa, driving away 
thousand of the tenants and their cattle, totally destroying: the 
crops for the year, and causing great damage to the fields when» 
‘the salt evaporated. ; 

In consequence of this total loss the Rajah had to borrow money 
to pay up his revenue, This was the commencement of 
the Kujanga Rajahs’ debt, which they were never able to free 
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themselves from, and which gradually increased to upward: of five 
lakhs of Rupees, until the estate was brought to the hammer. - 

In June 1867 the estate was attached. under orders of the Civil — 
Court, notwithstanding the sympathy of the Rajal’s creditors for- 
an ancient and respectable family. Bidyodhar Sauda found himself 
totally unable to extricate the Raj, and, the question was, how to 
command a bid, which, after payment to the Mahajans, would leave 
the Rajah a handsome balance. Capital was not forthcoming in all 
Orissa. None of the landlords, nor any of the princes of the Tribu- 
tary Estates'could be persuaded, or was able, to pay out such a sum 
as half a million of Rupees in purchasing the estate. The present 
writer then happened to be at Cuttack, and under his advice the 
Maharajah of Burdwan was induced to purchase the Raj, which 
was knocked down. al Rupees 5,50,000. A strong feeling of sym- 
pathy certainly prevailed throughout Orissa for the fallen Raj. 

“The Uria public talked of the purchase: as another instance of 
usurpation on the part of the Bengali zemindar. ` Scalds were not 
wanting to sing of the fallen fate of the Sanda Rajah; but 
years of litigation. failed to revoke the sale, or avert the doom. 
The Maharajal: of Burdwan, om the other hand, took advice of his 
friends and very generously offered to grant a loan of Rs. 7,500, 
and to assign such an. amount. of pension as would enable 
Bidyadhar Sanda to live in ease in his own fort at Paradwipa. 
But the Rajah was in bad hands: Greedy people, whose ill-gotten 
gains had launched him into ruin, still impelled him to 
further depths. He sued the Maharajah of Burdwan and twice 
carried up his case to: the. Privy Council, where he lost his. claim 
~en. both occasions. At last he instituted a civil suit te alienate 
the religious endowments from the revenue-paying portion of the 
Raj. The case lay pending in the court of the Sub-judge of 
Cuttack, the Rajah residing in Cuttack -awaiting orders. In 
1873 the Sub-judge gave the case against the Kujanga Rajah. 
As soon as the orders. were passed, the Rajab started in his boat 
for Gurh Paradwipa; but the next morning he was found dead 
in his cabin at Bosepur lock in the Kendraparah canal. A 
diamond ring which the Rajah always wove, -was missing, and’ it 
was said that he died by swallowing it; most probably he ex- 
‘changed the ring through a servant for a dose of poison, as all 
hopes of recovering his estates: were gone; and he would in a. short 
time have been-a wreck and a perfect pauper. The-Rajab’s. fate 
isto be deplored. But it was: merely: the lot of.a reckless family 
who never knew the. proper use of wealth, and of a . comparatively 
independent position which that:wealth conferred. Let us hope better 
for the large population of this extensive estate, and “let us wish 
that the wealth and the public spirit of the noblemen into whose 
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- hands it has passed, may invigorate a new life into these parts of 
Orissa,” —{( Dr. Hunter's Statistical Account of Cuttack, p. 29). 
We have given a detailed account of the Rajas of Fort Kujanga, 
' to enable our readers to understand the process by which they 
acquired ‘their property, the. relation in which they stood to the 
sovereigns of Orissa and the. neighbouring principalities, and the 
nature of their title, to which reference will be made hereafter. 

“A careful study of Indian History leads to the support of the 
opinion, that India at a period long antecedent to the Mahomedan 
conquest, was divided into so many small estates, the owners of 

` which possessed the rights and privileges of sovereigns.” * When 
valour and prowess raised a chief to the paramountcy of a province 
or the ‘entire country, confederacies. were formed. The feudal 
ones acknowledged the allegiance, and the King over all was turn- 
ed into an Emperor by probably the same steps as King Frederick 
of Prussia has in our own days been acknowledged as the Emperér. 
of Germany. India was too large a country to have been held 
continuously for centuries under a single sovereign, nor was a cen- 
tral Power, a strong national federation, possible, where provinces 
and districts were widely scattered without easy modes of com- 
munication, where Codegand Regulations and a uniform under- 
standing were wanting, and resources which would command an effi- 
cient administration were difficult to organise. It was only in spas- 
` modic periods of valour, inthe era of a Yudhistira, or a Bikromaditya 
of Ujjain, that the entire continent could beheld under one umbrella. 
The powerful paw of the British lion, which holds in one mighty 
grasp the Indian Empire, could not be expected in the olden times. 
India was thus necessarily split into a number of principalities, and. 
their chiefs, whether they acquired their territories by the force 
of their own arms or by favour of the Paramount Power forthe time, 
were not certainly the quasi-landholders, or revenue officers, who, 
by inheritance and recognition amid Mahomedan misrule and 
Marhatta disorganization, developed themselves into the zemindars 
of a subsequent period. 

. The Chiefs or Lords of the land had a compact: territory ; they 
enjoyed the privileges of sovereignty ; were the judges and magis- 
trates within their own States, and the plenum dominium was 
vested in them. Their estates lay beyond the boundaries of the 
Crown lands, and to the latter they either rendered services as 
occasion required, or paid a small tribute as the admission of a sub- 
ordinate position, which owed allegiance to the Paramount Power 
for the time. The Rajah, or the hereditary Prince, was then the” 
abstract owner of the land. “They succeeded by inheritance, 





* Grant Duffs History of the Marhattas. 
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exercised power of life and death within their lordships or juris- 
diction, maintained forces, proportioned to their means,, and paid, 
if any thing, anly a light tribute, as their tenure was that of military 

r service. ‘They weré rather, therefore, the Princes than proprietors 
in the European - sense of the term, though of course they would 
not allow anybody to dispute the latter title with them —Ster- 
ling’s Minute, para 20). 

The officers of the Sovereigns of Orissa, the zemindars of the 
Mogul Bundi, or the Crown-lands of the Mahomedan period, 
were very different from the feudatory nobles. The former held 
the administration of theRoyal Domain situated in the intermediate 
low alluvial tract. It was divided into a number of Bisis (Bisaya) 
and Khandas divisions, or fiscal circles, names which yet sur- 
vive in the Parganas, such as Derahisi, Baluhisi or Lohakhanda 
_and Kokuakhanda. These were administered by, revenue-officers 
“known as Bisorji or Khandadhipati—the- “owner” of the estate 
or circle, or the collector of revenue, Chowdri, of the Mahomedan 
period, his chief accountant (Canongoe) and the chief swordsman 
(Khandal) who amidst the disorder of the Mahomedan and Mar- 
hatta rule, subdivided the territories under their charge and gra~ 
dually developed -themselves into landholders, which resulted in 
their recognition as the proprietors of the soil. The distribution 
between these two classes of landowners may be thus noted : 

The ancient Rajahs were, during the Mahomedan period, des- 
eribed by Ferishta “ Rajan, Zaminderan, as powerful and formi- 
dable chiefs, commanding troops and possessing forts, like the 
Barons of the middle ages ”—(Sterling’s Minute, para. 20). “They 

“manifestly stand.in a predicament widely different from that of 
other landholders, and I believe all are agreed in opinion as to the 
necessity of maintaining them where.they exist, and the policy of 

cautiously avoiding any steps leading to their revival in cases 
where they may be out of possession, unless some very urgent 
reason exists for pursuing an opposite course ”—(para, 21.) 

The collectors of land-revenue, on the other hand, were the off- 
cers of Government, appointed to manage portions of the Royal 
Domain. 

1, They had the right of collecting the Government revenue 
and were answerable for arrears. 

2. Their profits arose from the extension of cultivation. 

3. They had the privilege of selling or leasing the jungles or 
. waste-lands, “ Benger Kunj Juma.” 

4, They had a share of the sugar duties and certain taxes on 
trade and artisans, tithes on fisheries, pasture-grounds, gardens, 
woods, bamboo jungles, and the plaing. called “ ' Bena-bat,” yield 
ing the grass for thatching. 
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5. They were allowed ground for building “ Khana-hori ” and 
cultivated certain portions of their estate free of assessment for 
their subsistenee called Khamar, “ Nij Jote,” or the Nonkar of the 
Talookdars. = 

6. Were jointly responsible with the Khandaits and village ` 
“watchmen for the Police of thë country. : i i 

7. They derived advantages from fines, forfeitures and bribes, 
with taxes on marriages so regularly taken under the Marhattas, 
as to have become an avowed impost In- the revenue aecounts. 

' 8. During the Marhatta period the profits of the salt land were 
enjoyed exclusively by the proprietors. 

The nature of the tenures of these collectors and managers of 
revenue may best be judged from the sannuds they received from 
the Government and the engagements they entered into for the per- 
formauce of their duties. Thus a sannad conferring a Khanduité_ 










Mahomed’ Shah 
Padsha Ghazeo 
Fidvee Roostum Jung} 
\ Morshed Couiey 
Khan?Bahadoor. 
110. © 







“Tt is necessary that he pay his peshcash with regularity to 
Government, never falling a dam or dirhem into balance ; perform 
with zeal all duties attaching to his situation; attend the Foujdar 
of the above Thanahs with his contingent ‘(jameat) ; protect the 

` Pargunnahs of that quarter in such a way, that there remain ùg- 
traces of theft and robbery ; keep the ryots contented and pros-~ 
perous, and abstain from levying unauthorized abwabds.” 

The engagement of the Khandait was worded as follows :— 

“I do by my own full and free eonsent, declare that I will per- 
form the duties of the above-office with honesty and fidelity 5.1 will 
behave towards the royts in such a way as to keep them happy and 
eontented.; E will exert myself to the utmost in eultivating the 
Mouzahs attached to the above Killah, and the separate Mouzalr 
specified, and pay the’ public dues without fail. Et shall. be my 
special care to guard against the occurrence of theft, dacoity and 
highway robbery ; should those crimes at any time be committed, 
I will apprehend the robbers with the property stolen and bring > 
them before the Foujdar. Whenever the Foujdar may have occasion 
“to march against any rebellious.and turbulent persons, I will join 
him with my jameaé (contingent); I.will never myself join with: 
turbulent and.rebellious zemindars, nor -will I myself be guilty of 
disobedience. Should I ever violate the above conditions I shall 
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be considered to Have forfeited my zemindari, ` I will collect none- 
of the prohibited-abwabs. This is written as a Muchalka.” _ 

_, The Danda: Patis, Bisorjis, Khand Patis, of the old Hindu period ` 
were changed into Talookdars, Canongoes and Chowdhries during: 
the Mahomedan ‘period, These’ terms came: to be- used in the- 
Bengal Regulations indiscriminately without, we are- afraid, any 
precise idea of the title they conferred on the holders. In Section- 
4, Regulation VIIT of 1798, it is said :— These settlements under- 
certain restrictions: and exceptions shall’ be concluded with the- 
actual proprietors of the soil of whatever denominations, whether 
zemindars, talookdars or chowdhries,” 

““ Nobody,” observes: Mr. Sterling; “ ever-supposed that the per-- 
son called Canongoe by the Moguls was other than a mere servant 
of Government, though succeeding by regular inheritance to his 
ice.” Again :—‘ There is obviously no more reason to assume that 
the Chowdhries, .or chiefs of Parganas, were the proprietors of the 
Tand comprised in them; than that the Canongoes, or Talookdars 
were; a conclusion from which most minds:would probably revolt, 
however predisposed to see an absolute European landlord in every 
superior revenue manager connected hereditarily with the. soil.” 

At the settlement of the province in 1805, these feudal nobles 
and fiscal officers were jumbled together in- one class. The only 
distinction made at the time was the settlement of the permanent 
revenue on lands of the former, while the asséssment of the estates 
of the latter were fixed fora time only. The latter-was. termed. 
Jemá; the former Peshkush, or quit-rent only. Both classes 
of proprietors, however—the ancient hereditary princes, as-well the 
holders of military fiefs—were equally deprived of their Magisterial 
and’ Police power, their licenses and privileges, until’ by a slow 
process of the law on the one hand and the imbecility and 
‘ignorance of the Rajah’s themselves on the other, they have been. 
Tevelled down to the rank of the ordinary zemindars of the latex 
Mahomedan.: period. a l f 

IÈ. 

From the account of the hereditary prices and other landed: 
proprietors in Orissa which we have given above, we turn to the 
classification of tenures held under various titles-in their estates; 
and which may be noted as- follows: :— 
` Class 1,—-Rent-paying lands, which are sub-divided into three;. ` 
| Thani, 2 Pahi, 3 Chandoa. The Thani ryots are the heredi- 
tary occupiers of the soil and the residents of the village in which 
their tenure is situated, being members of the village corporate 
body, enjoying all the rights of the villagemen. The word is 
the opposite of the Sanskrit “Sthaniya,” or local. Besides other 
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privileges of the village men, such as the free use of the pastures, 
the Bena Bat or grass plains, and works of irrigation, &c.: the, 
Thani ryots bad formerly each an allowance of one mán, 18 
ghoont of land within their respective tenures, which they held rent 
free, In return for this favour the holder .was required to furnish¢ 
labour for the purpose of repairing the village embankments, or 
` do any other kind of work which the prince thought necessary for 
the general welfare of the tenants, Most of these lands have 
- now been resumed by the Maharaja of Burdwan, and the Betia or. 
labour system done away with. At the settlement. of 1887 the 
rights of the resident cultivators were formally recognised by. 
Government and secured to them by Leaf Pottas; or leases.. 
- Their strong love of home,. however, enabled the landlord to enhance. 
. the rent of the holding to a much higher rate than was possible, 
_ in the case of the Pahi or migrating rayats. Indeed, this systen, 
of rack-renting went so far, that the earlier settlement officers 
observed that the only check to the excesses of the landlord gras 
apprehension of the depopulation of his estates by flight of bis 
tenants, Exactions, however, seldom induced the Fhani rayat 
to migrate; his love of home was strong ; his advantages over 
the Pahi rayat were manifold. He had his home where he and 
bis fathers had lived for ages, on a plot of Chándná exempted from 
rent, He bad improved the lands which he knew to be his own ; 
his classic groves and cultivated -croft, his status and character 
among the village community in which he lived in heartfelt sym- 
pathy, Although he could not transfer his tenure, it had a-high 
credit in the market, which enabled him ‘to borrow largely from the 
village Mahajan. l pa 
“ As far as fixed hereditary occupancy of the soil independent of 
the will of another can convey a title, the Thani rayat of Cuttack 
may be considered in some sort a proprietor of land.” His rate 
of rent was liable to enhancement, but none would think of eject- 
ing him so long as he paid the prescribed rent.. His right was 
thus never precarious. The rate was increased only at the periodi- 
` cal settlement conducted by Government officers, and not at the 
“will of the Zémindar, or under the conditions now prescribed. by 
Section 17 of Act X of 1859. “ According to the theory and ad- 
“mitted principles of the country” observes Mr. Stirling, “ those 
rates could never be altered except on the occasion of a new 
general settlement undertaken by the Government, which would 
supersede the order of things at the preceding. one.” It was 
thus unnecessary for the zemindars,to take any. action. for enhance- 
ment or to adopt steps for eviction, Indeed, no thought of evicting a 
hereditary tenant was ever entertained so Jong as he paid the 
enhanced rent assessed at each settlement, and so long as, wé. may 
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presume, the idea of an occupancy right and the law of limit. 
tion were unknown. In this view of the case it seems doubtful wh 
ther Section 17 of Act X, which enables proprietors to claim ax 
obtain enhancement at times other than the general settlement, hi 
been an advance on the old revenue system, ox has conferred great: 
benefit on the Thani tenants, 
. The Pahi rayat was a non-resident cultivator, native of a villas 
other than that in which his tenure lay. Whatever might be tl 
_ extent of his-tenure or the amount of his. rent, he was never admitte 
into the corporate rights of the village men. He had no right of occ 
parey and was subject to enhancement of rent. These once ter 
ants-at-will have, however, acquired rights. of occupancy since tl 
enactment of Act X of 1859, and, what with the decay of the villas 
. corporate body, and the provisions of the existing law, the lir 
__ pf distinction between the two classes of rayats is gradually fadin 
maway: 

Chandn& rayats are non-cultivators who hold the land on whi 
their homes stand, and work as labourers and artizans. 

Class II.—The history of the next.class of tenures, which wei 
service grants or Jagirs, gives an insight into.the social state som: 
-what different from that.which the Permanent Settlment has intr 
duced into the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. It will be seen th: 
men of almost every profession, and art, from the Brahmins wt 
officiated at religious ceremonies down to the woodcutter an 
-washerman .-and the torch-bearers, had éach an assignment of tk 
village lands which they held generation. after generation in lieu i 
wages for rendering either religious or temporal services i 

the village community, Wages were almost unknown, and tl 
liberal spirit of the Hindu landed system. becomes the more cor 
-Spicuous when we proceed to notice the various rent-free ‘tenuri 
which were created for social purposes, or for objects tending to tk 
convenience of the community. f DEA 

(1). -On the head of the list of service grants stands the “ Mát 
. Porich4” (supervisor of earthwork). This supervisor of the villas 
works had an assignment of 10 to 20 acres of land. 

His business was to sée tothe proper execution of the eartl 
“works and embankments, and the collection of the Betias, or laboure 
who were bound torender service. The supervisor still holds abou 
850 acres of land in the Kujang estate, paying little or no revenu 

; and they are evidently the men whose services could be utilize 
munder the local Boards now under contemplation. 

(2). The next class of tenures are the Shasnams, of grants. 
' Brahmins, who paid only a rupee as quit-rent for one Bati, or € 
-acres of land, known as “Bati Tanke,” and two to six cocoanuts p 
‘annum. The holders also annually subscribed-and presented to tl 
: Rajah one gold cord, or sacred. Potta a year; worth 50-to GO rupee 


è, 
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‘These Shasnams were the most flourishing villages in the District; 
‘They could -be distinguished by the tall erests of the -cocoanut 
trees which the Brahmins alone were privileged to- plant, and by 
-the neat dwellings within their boundaries amidst surrounding 


` -darkness and disorder. These Shasnams were the defences of 


- 


! 


Hinduism and the repositories of Sanskrit learning, o 
. (83). The third kind -of- tenures -under this class have :two 
-sub-divisions ; they are generally known as the “ Máfih,”-orland 
‘exempted from assessment, ee 
The first is enjoyed by. Karans, or men of -the. writer -caste who 
-pay only-at half the ordinary rate of rent. “The other kind. of 
'Máfih landis-held by the Khasbas,-or Bhadralogs, gentlemen who 
senjoy small grants, rent free, Some-of-these tenures -have been lately 
‘reserved by the Moharaja, but some-villages till -hold out and pay 
no rent whatever. < 
(4). In the fourth class of Jagir lands are included all grant 


given to members of the village guild, retainers to the village 


servants, whose -labour was in constant demand among the people. 
“These servants were the -Bhanddévi, or village barber, the washer- 
-man; the carpenter, the blacksmith, the village confectioner, the 
~oilman, the weaver, the potter, the boatman, and the fisherman, 
the skinner -and the. cobbler, the basket-maker and Paricha-or 
the supervisor of-the guildsmen, and, last -of.all, the .Néik, or 
village astrologer. 

The duties of some of these-village servants, it - may -be interes- 
-ting to note. ‘ The Bhandari, as the name signifies, was the general 


` store-keeper on all occasions of public feasts, marriages and funeral 


‘ceremonies ; he had--charge-of the stores of food -and served as & 
‘barber on all the above occasions, -He had also-to render service at 
the Rajah’s court for a certain-time in-the-year, and was, moreover, 
the torch-bearer to benighted travellers, Each village barber.keeps 
himself duly ‘supplied -with a store of oil and torch; it is amusing 
to note the punctuality with which he comes forward atthe oall of 
the watchman-whenever an officer -of Government or the Rajah is 
in need of bis services, or passes by his village-fields overnight. 

Apart from his legitimate duty-of washing clothes, -the village 
Dhobi is the. woodcutter throughout the province. Whenever-a 
tree isto be felled, or wood prepared for fuel, either for domestic 
purposes, or for-festivals, or at the time of the obséquies.of the dead, 
the washerman’s service is in-demand. Men of no other caste would 
profane their hands by holding the-axe, any more than by adopting 
the profession of the skinner or cobbler.. ` 

Besides serving the village community each -of these men were 
required to attend the servants of the Rajah or the Government 
officer when out in camp. For the due performance of these dutieg 
a Behera, or Chief, was appointed who enjoyed a separate Jagir 
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Self- 


he-earnings of these village heads-and village servants may be 


ated as follows 
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Class III. Besides the service land, we have in the rent class 
‘the regular rent-free, or Lakhiraj tenure, such as Debotter, 
Brahmotter, Baishn’ab Britti, Jogi Britti and ‘Pirotter, the extent 
-of which ranges -from 1 to 500, and in-some -cases to 1,000 acres - 
-of land. .(Already much land has been lost, as -cases haye been 
summarily decreed, as .rent-free:) 
_ ` Foremost among these grants are the endowments assigned 

+o the Thakur Baladevjee -of Kendrapara, who -has two entire 
` -yillages, with plots of land in a number of -others, yielding 
-altogether -a rent .of 884 rupees per annum. Lands were 
:also given in ‘free gifts to poets, musicians, and even the jugglers 
who contributed to the amusements of the Rajah; and the ques- 
‘tion -of assessing rent on -these lands is now submitted to ‘the 
-decision of our Courts, The grantees have the prescriptive right, 
while :the landlord pleads ‘the abolition of the ‘services. -for_ 
which the grants -were-originally-made, 

IV. Apart from land-rent there were three ‘kinds of taxes 
«orx cesses imposed,—the fourth and the last source of the Rajah’s 
revenue :— 

(a). The first of these was-called the Pathi-jummé, or Trade- 
‘tax. Thus. the smiths pay a tax of-8 annas on each bellows, 
‘weally the bamboo -handle attached to leather hood, or Phanika, 

(b).. The second was the Mahis Nejuri, a tax of 4 annas for 
every buffalo in milk that is allowed to graze in the sand hills 
-or-jungles on the seashore. 

Jhar Ehavida, or purchase of bush. Each rayat pays 1 to 2 
annas per annum ‘for the right to bring from the jungle any 
„wood for posts for his house, 'and also lathis and creepers for- 
‘thatching. Besides. making free grants, the Rajah exercised 
the privilege of conferring titles for meritorious services on 
every class of his people, extending from his Beborta, or his 
minister, to the lowest huntsman and‘ coral fisher, or the artful 
juggler. l 

From. the sketch we have giyen above, it will be seen that 
the conditions of the rent-paying and rent-free class of tenants 
in the estate were -widely different. While the superstition 
or the'whims of a mind not fairly balanced left a large class 
of men in sufficient ease and affluence, the pressure of rent 
fell heavily in the really useful class of agriculturists, whose 
business-habits: ahd liabilities: prevented. them. from adopting an 
idle profession. Indeed, the bounties of the Rajahs were so 
great, that the. present manager of Kujang writes, that- the 
~ extent of the rent from grants must equal half the cultivated area 
of the Killa, and the more inquiry is made, the existence 
of more such tenures crops upto notice. Nor was the general 
management of the revenue department quite satisfactory. Every 
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village was made over to æ Jamadar under a: short lease, or 
outbaté system; answering to the thikadars: of Bihar, who at 
every successive settlement, at the end of three years, offered an: 
enþanced amount of rent for the entire village with the evi-- 
dent intention of recouping himself by rack-renting the poor 
tenants. These farrners- were. not. generally the well‘ working: 
Prodhans, or heads of villages, but, as-has been-truly. observed: _ 
by one of our settlement officers, “a duplicate set of oppres- ` 
sive zemindars.” Nevertheless, amidst a good’ deal of disorder 
and exercise of arbitrary power on the part of the ruling chief- 
tain, the convenience of the people- and:the preservation of the 
village government formed a subject of careful consideration.. 
A spirit of trading industry was almost unknown, There was- 
much apathy iw developing the resources of the land to their fullest 
extent. Locomotion and:communication little understood, migra-- 
‘tion was equally unknown.. Village life consisted iù- satisfy- 
ing the more urgent necessities of nature, in raising - food-grains,. 
building huts, attending religious ceremonies and husbanding: 
the resources of agriculture, so as to live independently of the 
market, Division of labour, except in the cases where the 
rules of religion imposed particular occupations on particular 
castes, was hardly adopted: Tradition and scrupulous super-- 
stition drew a hard-and-fast line between: men of different trades, 
or village guilds, and a spirit of mutual dependence was: thus 
gererated. Alongside of the agriculturists, it was necessary,. 
therefore, to unite the artizans and the village servants to- 
gether for the disposal of questions, religious and’ social, as well: 
for the decision of temporal rights. The retention: of an estab- 
lishment of priests, Punchayats and their executive, subordinates,, 
extending down to the barber, the Kela, or digger, the sweeper and. 
the watchman, was found equally urgent. Within these well 
defined rural limits the agriculturist, with the artizans,.trades- 
men, and village officials, formed a corporate entity which bad 
little interest in the concerns of the outside world: The wants- 
of life were few, and a bazaar, or even, œ shop in the village 
for the supply of provisions, was a rare sight. But for the 
ceremonials and festivals established by. an. elaborate system of 
religion, the villagers’ life was uneventful. Every thing was 
home-spup, the people generally lived from hand to mouth, 
employed. in agricultural affairs, or broils connected with ques- 
tions of caste and religion. The conservation. of the village corpo- 
ration aud the social and-religious fabric were, however, subjects 
of the foremost importance. ‘he authority of the village priest, 
the.village Panchayat and the village supervisor was great, The 
first ‘two were selected village men, the latter was an official 
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supported by grants of land and the representative of the feudal 
Chieftain. Innumerable questions were submitted to the council 
of the village heads for consideration and‘decision, This jurisdiction | 
was co-extensive with the- social and religious grievances of the 
village community. ‘The execution of- works of public utility, the 
clearing of water courses and channels of irrigation, the construc- 
tion of grain Bheris, or embankments; village sanitation and repairs 
- of the village temple at the expense, and: with the aid, ‘of the 
villagers, were the first items of duty, © Next to these, the disposal 
of social questions arising out of marriage, offences against the rules 
of castes, ranging from abduction and illicit intercourse of the sexes 
down to the profane touch of the Paria, and-other petty disputes, 
fell within the jurisdiction of the village council: In short, the 
members transacted all matters tending to the common welfare or 
© amusement. The. provision of funds and their administration fota 
the above purposes were also entrusted to the village heads; wor 
were funds wanted when the raising of subscriptions under the vari+ 
ous names of Mathot,, Magan, Chand, rested in the hands of these 
village elders.. Indeed, no marriage took place, no common or petty 
offence was detected,no party disputes were reconciled,.no-caste ques~ 
tion was decided, which did not addtothevillage funds. These insti- 
tutions, indeed, were founded on the suffrage of the entire nation;- - 
and therefore retained an element of stability and vitality which 
survived the commotions of ages. The Hindu sovereigns of Orissa 
were overturned by the Pathans, the Moguls turned out the Pa- 
. thans, and were in their turn turned out by the Marhattas. Each 
set of. sovereigns had their own polity and code of regulations, but 
they no more touched or disturbed these village institutions than” 
- the roar of the sea disturbs the sleep of the young eagle in the- 
solitude of its native mountain, 

It was left, however, to existing regulations, to Land Settlements, - 
Rent Laws, Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes, to give a rude 
shock to these ancient and: useful institutions. We will trace their 
decay step by step. ‘The Jand-revenue settlement of the Cuttack 
District absolved the zemindars from all police and administrative 
- duties. The. smallest exercise.of the latter functions came to be 
watched with jealousy and visited with severe -punishment, From 
the heads of the social fabric: the landlords dwindled to mere reńt- 
collectors, and all institutions which flourished and lived with their 
permission and their authority, commenced, from the earliest days 
of British rule, to. fall and fade away. Fhe public servants-and~ 
the humblest police ‘assumed the functions of the village heads 
and ‘threatened: the members of the village, Bhalo Manushya 
(good men as the umpires were styled), with penal consequences: 
if detected in the legitimate exercise of their duties sanctioned. 
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by prescription and age. It has been already stated: here that the 
‘chieftains of the Killajat, termed: Rajas at the settlements, in 
time became ordinary zemindars ; their funetions were- curtailed, 
and, bereft of all other sources-of income, they made-if a-point to 
increase their revenue by the gradual absorption of the service 
lauds which supported the village servants. Some,-indéed; and the. 
most necessary ones; yet survive, but others have vanished, and. 
large areas of land, which properly belonged to the public, have been 
turned into private property of the Zemindar here as elsewhere‘ 
throughout the country.. The loss in this’ respect to‘the public;. 
and ultimately to: Government, has been irreparable. he social - 
and official influence of the village heads and- the- village 
Panchayats: has disappeared. Their power of raising funds’ even 
for the most beneficial purposes has been: challenged and gradu« 
Mily setat nought. Zealous public servants; more anxious to fos« 
ter their own authority than promote the public wealth; treatedevery: 
attempt ata village organisation with severity and- hardship ;- one 
had to-raise the cant of“ illegal cess ” to command the sympathy of 
the local authority, until, ‘however, in the course of time, in some 
instances, these cesses: have been legalised, though raised by 
a different and more costly agency, yet for precisely the 
same oljects-as ever.- In tbe. meantime, however, the re~ 
sumption’ of the service land; the abolition of: the posts of 
village officials, and the fear of the law, have completely 
disorganized the village institutions.. No doubt, in one way, it has: 
tended to great good. A wise code of laws and administrative vi-: 
»gour have tended: to-the growth of. individual rights. Exactions: 
at the hands of: the landlord: and. village managers: have decreased, 
and the rayat has learnt to know his rights-and is-learning to 
hold them firmly, But at the same time the decay of corporate 
rights-has-resulted in-some evil to the country generally. It can _ 
hardly be denied that great care for the-individual bas led to the 

decline of a public:body whose funotion;.on the whole, was beneficial- 

to the general community. It could be invoked- by the poorest 

rayat at- the smallest cost. Under. the existing system a more 

expensive mode of litigation has, however,, become the general. 

fashion. . We congratulate ourselves annually. on the. growing 

elasticity of the public revenues, on the inereased , praceeds of the 

Judicial. Stamp- duty,-increased profits of Jail indastry, increased. 

receipts of Judicial fines- and deposits. But do not these increas- 

ed receipts represent largely outlay from the funds of the 

village agrieulturists?.. Do not the receipts’ under each of the | 
above heads-at times absorb the savings-of entire classes and entire 

villages engaged in litigation, or carrying on actions at law? All 

the penalties: which the village-heads ever hoped- to collect, all the: 

33: 
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illegal cesses or awabs which the zemindars could ever aspire to 
extort, all the contributions which the village Panchayats ever dared 
to levy.for village purposes, were lighter in the scale than what the 
rayat now pays to obtain redress and squanders in litigation. 
The amounts representing the so-called exactions of the village 
authorities were withiu a short space of time redistributed in the 
locality where the money was realized. The contributions to the 
-stamp revenue and judicial fines, stream into the ocean of the 
Imperial treasury, whence the opposite current is nob quick to flow 
out to the locality which contributes it. The formation of funds 
for purely.local purposes would thus be a boon to the village men i 
in Orissa the justice of the British Raj is universally. respected 3. 
but its- elaborate and expensive system of Judicature is un- 
favorably contrasted with the- cheaper indigenous institutions of 
old. ‘The: revival .of the latter under a cheap  controllir® 
agency would no doubt recommend itself to the circumstances or 
the poor people of Orissa. The fashion of running to court on. 
the most trifling causes-has marred the old spirit of fellow-feeling 
and sympathy among the village men. The functions of the 
village heads and supervisors have ceased, and what has been the 
effect ? All works of public utility have suffered ; old village roads 
have been effaced, or overgrown with jungle, village embankments, 
have been gradually washed down, water channels filled in, tanks have 
become choked with moss and weeds, area of pasture-land has dimi-. 
_ nished, cattle have deteriorated, and the state of village sanitation has 
throughout the province become unsatisfactory. The amusements 
of the people also, which tended to ward off the gloom of rural life,- 
have suffered from the decay of the influence of the corporate body 
which formerly provided the necessary finds; The promotjon of 
the local boards and the local unions would thus be a very 
wholesome, as well as a timely measure. The laws on the subject 
would merely necessitate. institutions which were permitted 
to fall into decay because their utility was never before properly 
enquired into. When these proposed Local Boards are formed, 
it- may be found that the local rates which had’ the sanction 
of custom aud were quietly levied, wére not so obnoxious in. 
their objects as bas. been hitherto supposed. They have, as 
occasion required, received the sanction of Government in some- 
what different garbs, as there was a measure of wisdom in .these 
` humble indigenous institutions which went fora long time un~ 
recognised: Nor is this to. be wondered at: we live under the 
auspices of legislators whose measures, as has been shrewdly 
- observed, are never above the necessity of revision. Whether 
from want of forethought, or leniency towards their own cherished 
ideas, or reluctance to grasp at vexed questions, or from the mere 
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Jove of change, or say desire of progress, their legislative mea- 
sures change with a speed which keeps-pace only with tbeir 
- advanced modes of locomotion. Our Legislative Council is a stand- 
ing committee of change, whose aim seems to be to thrust on the 
country new codes with the best-of objects, but with little consi- 
deration for the old and hallowed institutions which they ate made 
‘to supersede or the influence which they are likely to exert over 
native society. Errors have not therefore been unfrequent, or | 
their acknowledgment less so. The amended Acts are nu- 
merous and as. speedily introduced as the original codes are 
hurriedly passed. But great minds are open to conviction, and 
we feel assured that, should our legislators stoop to enquire into 
the efficacy. of the indigenous measures and existing native 
institutions, they might be satisfied, in many inétances, that 
- practical. wisdom is not the monopoly ‘of any particular’ nation, 
It would be well, therefore, if the efficacy of existing institutions 
‘were properly . weighed before they. are condemned one day as 
sources of irremediable evil; to be hailed back at another time in a 
new garb, as measures of great and original reform. 

Much anxiety, indeed, has ever been felt to improve the condi- 
tion of the rayat, to protect him from exactions and to confer on 
him fresh privileges; but what has been the effect of the rent-law, 
of the occupancy and tendney rights, as compared with'the old 
revenue system of the country ? While the law has conferred new 
rights on the tenants, his sense of security in the tenure- has 
suffered. Very unfortunately, mutual good understanding between 

“the landlord and the tenant in the country has declined. Rayaits, 
indeed, have partly prospered everywhere in the country, but 
this is owing to those influences under-which the country is 
generally advancing, rather thaw to the definition of tenant-right, 
or. the- grant of privileges by the rent-law alone. The’ landlords 
have exercised more actively of late the rights to evict and to 
enhance rent, than was the case when the right of occupancy rèst- 
ed on custom and not legislative enactment. They have also 
grown more exacting and, uncompromising.in realising rent now 
than when there was’ no law of limitation of three years. 
The relief, indeed, given ‘by Act X of 1859, has’ been considered 
so'small and unsatisfactory, that it is now intended to enact laws 
aiming at the opposite .extrémie, and tending virtually to transfer 
rights hitherto vested in the proprietors. It is certainly the duty 
of the ruling power to enact rules, to eñcourage rayats to 
industry, and secure them in the fruits of that industry: But the 
great question to be solved is, should thesé objects be at- 
tainéd by the total extinction of .the existing rights of any 
other class of men, or should these be so qualified as not to 
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over-step the bounds which divide the use of privileges from their 
abuse. Amidst discord and disputes regarding the rate of rent 
and its collection, the one idea in former times, equally enter- . 
tained by landlords and tenants, was that their best interests 
in the long :run were identical.. Has the’ tendency of the rent 
laws been -to strengthen that belief orto create a spirit of 
jealousy, if not of opposition, between.the two classes? More tenan- . 
ey. rights -have immersed the people in more debt. They have 
benefited the money-lender more than those for whom they were 
intended, for privileges can benefit those only who know how to 
use them. + . f 
The general indebtedness of the rayats has been urged as a 
. reason for extending to him greater protection. The reform of 
the -rent-law-of the.country has thus been suggested asa way of’ 
rendering the rayat independent of the landlord. But how did this- 
indebtedness arise?. For the purposes of agricultural operations 
the rayat wants money.as much as the showers of heaven. Gene- 
rally speaking,-his holding is large enough for his support only 
in ordinary years. Little ‘is left to.him for laying by.a provision 
for a rainy day. In this country, where .a good outturn of .crops 
depends on the chances of the seasons, where the payment of rent 
“or the provision .of food is facilitated, or not, as the clouds may | 
melt at-a- particular season or not, when help has to be ‘taken of a 
capitalist on -marriage -as well as funeral occasions, on the occur- 
rence of a cyclone, ora destructive fire, during a season of disease or 
cattle-plague, or one of extraordinary drought or extraordinary 
flood, sympathy. and.co-operation between the landlord, as the local 
capitalist, and the rayat, is a matter of the greatest importance, . 
So long as the dast.grains. of such a good feeling remained, 
enhancement of.rent and eviction were never thought.of, but as the 
exceptional punishment for insubordination or systematic refusal of 
payment of rent. The Zemindar thought it as.much his duty to 
advance seed-grain, supply funds for purchase of agricultural imple- 
ments and cattle, and take all other steps for the conduct of agricul- 
tural operations.and to.prove the guardian of the people, as to sup- 
port his own family. The rayat haa, indeed, to pay back the advances 
he took with interest, and with large interest, to the Zemindar, But 
thé convenience of the tenant and the prosperity of the season were 
consulted, There was no shurry, no fear of lapses, or ‘of the 
law of limitation to hasten an adjustment.’ Nor were there any- 
court fees, lawyers’ fees, registration fees, or commissions to 
pay. There was, indeed, a chronic burden to bear. Has it been 
- made light, however, by the recent laws, or have the: latter 
merely conjured up a duplicate set of oppressions? “We have 
found,” said the Famine Commission, “ no reason to believe that 
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the agricultural population of India have at any known period of 
History been generally free from debt.” “ The recourse of zemin- 
dars and cultivators to meney-lenders has the effect of -diverting 
much of the rental fund from the proprietors to usurers, and 
Government has-thereby lost a-serious amount of revenue.” It was 
then a conveniént and safe system of banking when the Jandlord 
and the Mahajan -happened to be same individual. Whe rate -of 
interest on arrears of rent was smaller than that charged by the 
mouey-lender, and was therefore no less advantageous ‘to the rayat 
than to the Zemindar. So far as Orissa is concerned, great 
changes-have come over those relations. On the 23rd May 1817, in 
aletter to the Board of Revenue, Mr. Collector Trowser wrote, 
«The country has decayed ever since the Marhatta conquest 5 
under the Moguls it-was happy and prosperous. Our first assess- 
ment exceeded even the collection of the Marhattas by a lakh of 
rupves, to.say nothing of other taxation and Saldmi, &e., to the 
Auld at each new settlement.” At the same time the revenue sale - 
law was putinto force with great rigidity, so that between the years . 
1805 and 1818-9 no less than 1,129 estates, bearing -ajama of 
Rupees 965,958, were sold for arrears. Many of those estates were 
sold more thau once-in the same year. .One was even sold seven 
times in four years, one six times in the same period, another 
three times in three years, and-a fourth four times in five years, 
Another officer wrote: “ Public sales, instead of being the last 
resort, had in Orissa been the first and only one. The practice of 
issuing written demands for arrears of revenue fell into disuse at 
a very early period.” “These measures ruined the old Uriya 
zemindars and transferred their lands to absentee Bengali zemin- 
dars and the Amlé of the Courts.” The zemindar, as the local capi- 
talist, thus became extinct, and the rayat was thrown on the mercy 
of anew class of village Mahajans, or money-lenders, whose practice 
has proved “fatal to all successful agricultural enterprise” through- 
out the country. In another important respect also the Government 
itself receded from the people. It has ceased to make advances which 
“had formed an integral part of the Imperial Revenue system.” 
The zemindars have, in their turn, followed the example of Govern- 
ment, Tucavi advances have fallen into disuse. The dJ/ahajan’s rate 
of interest has thus disproportionately increased, and no wonder that 
the borrowing portion of the people of Orissa. have taken rank 
among those “individuals or classes who have fallen into deeper 
embarrasment than was common under the native dynasties 
which preceded it.” Ou what measures, then, does the emancipa- 
tion of the rayats depend? Not merely on tenancy titles, occu- 
pancy rights, or trausferability of holdings, but op conditions en- 
tirely different: ability to make head against the reverses of the 
_easons and freedom from indebtedness. 
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Ignorant aud poor, the rayat cannot also be expected at~present 
to make head against intelligence and wealth. Under present cir- > 
cumstances no fighting will avail. You may enfranchise the rayat 4 
from the hold ef the Zemindar, but how do you mean to save him 
from the casualties of the seasons or from the clutches of the 
Mahajan? The prosperity of the people must depend more on 
‘the atrength and well-regulated conduct of its individual members 
than: the privileges conferred on it by the Legislature. We 
must hesitate to create rights and grant privileges which can- 
not be used to advantage, but would merely tend to open sores 
and create jealousy between classes among which a spirit of 
sympathy is most desirable. The condition of the people can- 
not be suddenly and ‘adequately raised by mere legislative acis 
or administrative vigilance. We should at the’same time attempt 
to uplift the load of ignorance which the mass-of the Uriya-4 
people have been for years sadly groaning under, In no other 
part of the country are the wants of education more urgent. 
Dispel the darkness’ of their provoking ignorance, teach them a 
knowledge of their own rights, and the Uriyas will not only 
use their rights for their own. good, but rebuild the revenue system 
of the country en the broad basis of knowledge. The Government, 
indeed, is so sensible of the weakness of the tenant, that the 
provisions of the proposed rent bill appear to. have been drafted 
more with a view to its introduction among idiots, minors and 
wards than among agents that are free—(Vide sections 59 and 60, 
et seq. of the Tenancy Bill.) Ha l 

In the relation of landlord and tenant scarcely any friction. is 
observed in Orissa ; the existing rent-law gives.ample protection 
to all classes. ‘The province has fortunately very minute records 
of tenures and tenant-rights prepared at each successive settle- — 
ment of the land-revenue after elaborate investigation. Every 
field has its number and class in the village field book. The vils . 
lage accountant, or Patwari’s papers of classification and collection, 
are filed. at the district offices year after year, [tb has also a local 
agency in the Purgannah,-—Canongoes, who are daily engaged’ in 
taking notes of agricultural prospects aud operations and embody- 
ing agricultural statistics which materially help the revenue 
officers in the disposal of questions regarding land and rent, 

` The right of occupancy and the right-of enhancement have not 
placed the tenantry on a precarious footing. The difficulty expe- 
rienced in finding the local measure of land or the local: rate of 
` rent, in classifying the different descriptions of land and in’ de- 
ciding what would be a fair and equitable rate in claims of enhance- 
ment, which have exercised the minds of the judges in Bengal, 
and is said to have established the necessity for amending the reiit- . 
law, is not felt in Orissa. These difficulties: can be experienced in 
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Districts only where a most important duty was originally n T 
ed or delegated to the proprietors, viz., the record of the rights of- 
pthe ` tenants. They require, however, that the existing rights 
"should be ascertained and recorded, rather than new rights . 
created, or existing ones extinguished, or indigenous ideas re- 
garding property and existing ‘customs ignored. A reform in 

the usury law, the establishment of agricultural banks; or loan 
offices, the restoration of the local. system of Tucavi advances 
for agricultural operations, are-probably “more urgently wanted than - 
amendments. in the existing rent-law,- A: tenancy bill to disturb 
existing relations,. without adequate provisions to extricate the rayat 
from chronic indebtedness, would noft alone, under present circum~ 
stances; secure freedom to "the rayat.. 
E w 8 ©- 5. B. 
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Art, I1V,—TRANSMIGRATION: OF SOULS. 
Solidarity and Continuity. l , 
COMTE rests his system of: universal morality virtually. 
VL. upon certain simple ideas conveyed by the two words 
Solidarity and Continuity. The one represents that feature of 
man’s social life which puts together the. varied: experiences 
of different men in any given unit of time as a net result of 
many forces, å. e, in the form of a general consensus, or-like many: 
‘rays of light brought intoa common focus. Continuity suggests 
what follows, when this consensus is: viewed-as carried forward in the. 
course of time. It serves,.as it were, to project the successive pice” 
” tures ofeach unit of time, upon the same spot in the-mental back- 
ground, aud yields at last something like a-polyorama, representing 
what is especially the HUMAN at once in the past, the present, and 
the future. There is between-man and man a divergence as well as 
a convergence, but the aggregate result thereof, whether by addition 
or by substraction, is fairly proved: to'be definite, by facts showing 
the historic truth-of men’s’ collective existence. Aud the sum ofa 
series of such aggregates,- each confined to a certain space of time, 
though far from being wholly true of every one, must still be - 
generally true of all of the elements which may have been brought 
together. : - t 
The doctrine, broad as`E believe it to be, may thus be presented 
as a simple truism: That which isscommon to a given number of 
phenomena, is true of them- all That whichis true of all;is true 
of each: Exceptions certainly there must be ;- but for purposes 
of generalisation, as well as for regulating our activity, they may 
be put aside. Itis ouly necessary to: understand-the process by 
which the aggregate ismade up, and the totality will present a 
distiuct image. f ot 
Modern: Science takes: facts: as they are ; assumes: a: kind: of fixity 
in phenomena, and as apart from the observation thereof, and, 
taking. the phenomena: variously, as observed at different points and: 
successive moments, Science, strikes asum-total, and in doing so: , 
fairly eliminates what may have been peculiar to each observer,- 
Man now distrusts himself more than be does the outer world, and: 
we therefore compare notes as between one observer and. another. 
And thus, where the notes: coincide,-a safe basis is obtained for our 
mutual guidance in spite of the impossibility of knowing. the 
_ absolute.: aaa 
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5 What is acceptable to one is tested by the experience of'another. 
And the same process is also applied to successive experieaces of 
each and of all. Aud the result obtained is what we call man’s 
wisdom: an aggregate not of absolute truths, but of opinions 
-accepted by the soi-disant ALL. l . 

Hach man’s observation, however, to be made broad enough, 
must be extended as far as human thought can reach, And, 
in fact, our memory generally helps us to project upon the same 
background, the successive experiences of our own lives. The skill 
of the operator, indeed, is taxed not a little, in arranging the re- 
lative proportions of the various images brought together in this 
mental polyorama; but the collocation assumedly effected by 
the same agent is a phenomenon no less substantial than each of 
the distinct experiences put together; for the integral character 
af a whole life’s “experience is not now called in question, the 
man’s mental identity being inferred from his physical individu- 
alism, © Such, then, are our ultimate units. Si 

But between one individual and another the separation is wider 
and oftener perceived to be such. Hence that which pleases one 
man in the rose, needs to be carefully compared with the source of 
another man’s gratification in or about the same object. Here, 
as it were, the screen on which the image has to be projected is 
itself uncertain, and the size and proportion of each focus, as well 
as the portion of the screen occupied by each and all of them 
are all sources of the utmost perplexity. 

However, the gulf between one individual and another has 
been bridged, and the units are massed even from day to day, and 
all by that most wonderful of all our inventions—LANGUAGE. 
Moreover, commercial intercourse promises to furnish means to 
bring into a still more complex focus all. the languages of the 
world. Imperfect as this” contrivance (a common language) 
may be, there can be no question that it imparts a powerful 
vitality to the solidarity of men ; but this growing solidarity 
arising from different languages interpreting one into another, 
collects the continuity of each nation iuto a common whole of 
which’ the vastness is enough to gratify all the normal require- 
ments of human contemplation and meditation. 

After all, then, . solidarity and continuity respectively 
represent only the language and the history of mankind. 
Language, when regarded not as the instrument but as the product 
of human utterance, masses into an audible and visible whole 
those super-spiritual entities, the thoughts and feelings of the 
human being; history: collects these varied masses for sociology 
to systematize into science, aud sociology leads quietly on to the 
science of morals, : 
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+ wh t ? ~ 
*2.° But let us for one moment try to forget the gigantic power 
that’ we ‘now wield with these two grand heritages from the past. 
Let us‘forget how man can thus penetrate into the mind of man, and 
how individual men*may be leavened together into’ one -uniform ` 
mass. et us forget, too, that the records of one age furnish, with 
__ those of another, the materials for an induction which must effective- 
‘Ty resist all scepticism in any questions -of prime necessity to man. 
And let us.then try to discover a means which, however feeble, when 
compared with our present possessions, would somehow gratify 
our craving for the ethical products derivable from Janguage and 
history. The idea is obviously bewildering. But let us ply our 
imagination a little even in dull prose, oe 
“Our first requisite is, that the soul of one being should penetrate 
into the body of another, and that this should be done otherwise 
than by language. Now, if John may not by language pass, 
jmto the soul of James so as to move James’ body, as if it were 
-“his. own, we shall suppose him by some supernatural agency 
‘to effect the entrance, and thus attain the wished-for end. 
Thus we will assume, James comes to think and feelas John 
had done, except in so far as the body out of which John had 
passed happened to yield experiences peculiar to himself. If; 
originally, James was white and John black, the transformation 
would require James’ soul to get accustomed to the black com- 
plexion of John as his own. Such special experiences, however, 
of John or James may be easily left out of account as foreign 
to either. And the result of the process adverted to, will be a 
mass of experience common to John and James both, © EF 
‘Our next requisite is, that the experiences of one age should 
be added to those of another, History is the modern means to 
attain this end. An allied instrument may also be traced inf the doc- 
trine of heredity. For just as’a nation’s character is depicted by the 
aggregate of what is traced in its history, from year to year, so the 
life of each individual is understood to-contain in itself the habits of 
all his ancestors. But we have given up history, as if it were unavail- 
able, and heredity is, after all, too feeble to gather the nice and varied 
experiences of the past to the extent we require, So we shail suppose 
that the same human soul has the power to occupy one body’ after 
another, as -they are successively cast out in the course of natural 
death. The experiences of successive existences would thus live, 
though the material receptacles which held them from time. to tim 
had been reduced into atoms, and the memory of those experiences 
might revive at some stage or other, though it had undergone anz 
indefinite period of hyberhation. _ : 
To sum up: let us suppose that the soul can. pass from one body 
into another, and collect, of and in itself, the varied experiences, such 
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as would be yielded.by different people arid i in successive generatidtis, 
and we shall conceive of an ivstrument which.would serve ug well 
enough instead of language and history both, ~The acquisition of 
such. an instrument may be as hopeless as the philosopher’ s-stone 
or elixir vite. But the conception is clear and precise enough. 
And there is no doubt that tlie ends of solidarity and continuity 
could be attained, and by a. royal road too, with the help of 
the hypothetical process above described. Nothing could so enable 
us to wind- ourselves into one another and produce a solid’ consensus, 
nothing. so to carry us from- age to age in order to yield a ripe 
philosophy as this supposed | supernal means, binding as it 
were, all sorts of beings, and removing the cold obstruction of 


death itself I say, all sorts of beings, for the process would. 


apply equally to man, beast, or even inert matter, being independent 
of all such human instruments of acquiring ‘wisdom as- speech, 
“language or history. 

3. ‘Where is the good of such. a ludicrously imposs{Wle: 
conception ? The good of it is, that such a conception isa historical” 
fact, and, therefore, useful for the vay ends of man’s solidarity. 
and continuity. 

The Hindus have a. department of literature known by the 
name of “ Yog Philosphy,” which might be better called Yog 
mysteries, and adepts in the art were believed to-be able to leave 


their own bodies and pass into those of others. “ When a Yost 


knows the process .. . hë can-enter. . ... into the body of another, 
whether it be dead or alive... And the Yogi who has entered. 
another body uses it as his own.” * 

—~These mysteries have fallen into decadence for reasons which. 
may be diversely described by friends and opponents as. natural 
growth of wisdom, or as fading popularity and extinction of 


teaclfers. But, whether as part of them, or as an independent’. 


product of the human mind, another doct rine esists, and is 
implicitly accepted by a considerable portion of the human 
population. I allude to the doctrine of transmigration, 


4, Transmigration is generally regarded by several Asiatic peo-- 


ples,.as distinct from the ] processes of Yog mysteries,” In the one 
case, the soul passes from one body to another after deatli, the com- 
mon fate of men, and in the other, the effects of death can be 
counteracted at the will of the Yogi. But for collecting into one 
„mass the experiences of different beings and. times, “both the 
meeptions-are pretty much on a par. 
his doctrine viewed barely as a subjective constructiom has,. 
Wever, had a remarkable influence in the education of the 








= Dr, R. Mitras Patanjali, p. 162,.- 
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Indian mind, Tt comports at once with the Buddhist doctrine 
that it is nothingness alone which exists, and with the pantheism 
of the Hindu’and the Buddhists, that the grandest ang the sole ex- 
istent being is the ALL. It comports with a belief in the dogma 
that cause is waza) fafaxtaras farsi SHafSoi ie, uniform 
antecedence (éffectuation in-aiy other manner being absent), as 
well as with the belief in the existence of innumerable orders 
of imagigary beings- possessing extra-human powers, such as 
the Devas, the Gandharvas, Yak’has, Kinnaras, and even the 
speaking monkeys, and so forth. It is acceptable as much tc 
the fatalist or the evolutionist,’ as to the man who believes ‘in 
astrology and refuses to assume the personal identity of the 
individual. It is consistent at once with the convictions of the 
self-immolating Suti (Hindu widow) and Gymnosophist, the mys- 
terious Yogi, the Tantric debauchee and the ecstatic Vishnuvite. 
It is vigorously endorsed by the apparently inert mind of the 
Hindu woman and proletary ; and it would not be rejected by the 
transcendental and accomplished professor who claims to look upon 
the religion of' Humanity as a chapter of Tantric Philosophy. 

5. I have endeavoured only to draw attention to this doctrine. 
but I do not venture to substantiate that, between the element: 
which make up the doctrine of solidarity and continuity on the 
one hand, and those which have gone to build up this Hinde 
conception, on the other, the wide discrepancy has to be account: 
ed for by what in Comte’s system is set forth under the hierarchy o 
the sciences. But what shall we say of the primitive people of Indiz 
who also sought to establish their ethics apart from revelation anc 
theology upon a merely subjective construction, and one whitct 
could at one time serve so well as a substitute for both cosmology 
and socivlogy,—a people with whom such an elaborate -and, wel 
considered fiction as the theory of transmigration could grow tt 
be regarded as objective truth ? . 


id 


i, Transmigration in relation to development of Bodhi 
FA knowledge. : 


1. “The merits of a Tathagata (Buddhist saint) are that he 
is perfectly enlightened, learned, well conducted, well bestowed. 
that he is perfectly conversant with the ways of met, he is with. 
out a superior, he has a complete control over the senses.” This 
we learn from thé valuable book recently brought out by Dr. R 
Mitra, entitled Nepalese Buddhist Literature (see p. 208.) - El: 
where we read as follows:—“ When the Lord was on the C 
dhrakuta hill, Maudgalyayana, son of Sari, vanished like a . | 
when the fuel Had been burnt out, The Bhikshus (mendic: ' 
Buddhists) asked the Lord if this was his final deliverance, 


jo. 
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the lot which his forefathers had been . destined .to.. The Lord 

said, Maudgalyayana, had obtained fina! deliverance, and not the. 
lot of- Kis forefathers, and then recounted ‘the - former. history. of 

the departed hermits.” Then follows. a story of one Chandra-* 
prabha, a king of a city called Bhadrasila, concluding -in the 

following woxds :— 

The Lord said :—“ The town which formerly was Bhadrasila is 
now called Takshasila. He who was king Chandraprabha is now 
myself, the two ministers (of the king in the story). are now 
Sariputra and Maudgalyayana, and Rudraksha, the beggar Brah- 
man, is Devadatta ” (p. 310.) : í 

The founder of Buddhism was, indeed, believed to have gone 
through many existences, And from the case of Maudgalyayana we 
learn that the education thus received would point only to the 
final deliverance called Nirvan. There were also innumerable 
model-men (Taihagatas), each without a superior, and one essen- 
tially like another in tbe possession of Bodhi knowledge. Thus 
each saint, however imaginary, was a model-man and the outcome 
of the education afforded by many existences, And, considering that 
each of these fictitious existences must have been drawn from at 
least supposed types incontemporary life, we infer that the Buddhist 
Saint, or Tathagata, represented in one seuse, the solidarity of all his 
constituent types; and that the long range of time given to his. 
growth, coupled with the notions of permanence characteristic of 
primitive history, not unnaturally precluded all thought of a further 
development in the future, There was a continuity distinctly recog. ` 
nised, in this education covering several existences. But the con- 
tinuity was me at last determined by the perfection of the Saint. 
On the other hand, a succession of the Tathagatas was accepted to 
keep up the continuity of the perfect founder, though necessarily 
without any further development in his wisdom or character, 

_ 2, Weave told also that when the Lord suffered himself, ag 
Chandraprabha, to be decapitated at the instauce of his great 
enemy Devadatta, he was anxious not only for Bodhi knowledye— 
“acquiring which, one may control the uncontrollable, restrain 
the unrestrainable, redeem the condemned, and -quench the un- 
quenchable”"—but he desired his remains to be preserved ina 
chaitya (tomb, monument, &e.) In other words, we see that 
the Buddhist conception of the Tathagata had not only formed 
a perfect model from mundane elements, but had coupled with 
it an element of a quite incongruous kind, viz., a solicitude entirely 
inconsistent with the character of Nirvana, or perfection, such as 
would be acceptable to the Indian mind, whether Buddhist or Hindu 
One who was conceived to be constantly looking forward fo final 
deliverance, and with whom the highest ambition was a state of 
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perfect wnconcern with the affairs of the world, even - such a one, 
We see, was giving specific directions about’ the. keeping of his 
“~. xelies after death ; even such one was solieitous about a e a 
of which the rational significance could only be to furnish 
-solemn remembrancer of his holy teachings, certainly a a 
valuable instrument of man’s moral education and activity. 

That the doétrine of transmigration was actually resorted to as an 
instrament of education, would also appear from tlie story of a whale 
‘which, more sensible than that of Jonah, not only vomited out 
certain Buddhist merchants in the situation of the Hebrew Prophet, 
but, struck by their miraculous deliverance, thenceforth “ ceased to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died for want of proper food.”:- And 
then the whale’s putrid carcass was thrown on the sea-shore 
“ where the bones formed a hill of no small height.” Meantime 
the penitent: whale was born again, and in the family of a 
Brahman. But even as a babe, and despite hissubsequent conversion 
to Buddhism, he could not get quite rid of the taint of heredity. 
His whale-like voracity survived his cetacean existence, and 
rendered him, both as child and man, a veritable pest of society, 
Eventually the Lord. came to his help. And here at last we find 
the rationale of what would otherwise have been a mere nursery 
tale. The Lord “took him to the above mentioned bone-hill and 
reminded him of his doings in his previous existence which exerted 
in his mind a feeling of resignation. He obtained Arhatship 

- from Lord Buddha,’ (Do. pp. 71- 72.) 

8. I cannot venture to assert that the genesis of the Tantric or 
Sivite symbols, is to be found in the logic of the Buddhist chaitya. 
But certain itis, that the originator of the conception of Bodhi-knew=* 
ledge, attempted to break through the sanctity and continuity of the 
Vedic word (Veda is knowledge, and knowledge embalmed in sacred 
and unbeginning words), and ‘that this primitive revolution, whilst 
-violating the ties of caste, naturally led to the formation of the 
Buddhist congregation cal ted HG q (Sangha). These two first prin- 
ciples, Buddha ” (knowledge) and Sangha, seem, however, to have 
early proved insufficient. And the exigencies of propagating Bodhi. | 
knowledge, in and around the new organization, must have suggested 
the third principle Dharma (religious feelings) which then went to 
form the Buddhist Triad. Mere knowledgeisafter alla feeble influ- 
ence as compared with feelings, whether good or bad. So that feeling 
could not fail to be early recognised as an indispensable instr umentg 
with a view to perfect the mind and gratify the heart. And then, not? 
only did these abstract conceptions crystallize into definite images, 
like those of the abstract Triad, knowledge, society and religious 
feeling, but material representations of such i images, as well symbols ` 
ar, a more pronounced character, to help meditation, were also called 
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into requisition, ‘These-symbols, often mistaken for fetichés or images 
of divine beings, are-after all a valuable help to the. mind, They, 
ought at least to recall by their very sight, long trains. of definite.’ 
ideas, which would be the natural antecedents of appropriate feel- 
ings and consequent activity. In any case, subjectivism of this 
kind should least deserve to be scorned or condemned as objective, 
useless, and stupid, or as vicious idolatry, in an age remarkable alike 
for its doctrines of hero-avorship.and estheticism and for its scientific 
views of historic development. 

4, We have thus for our data certain felt wants of quite a de- 
finite character. First of all, the congregation of Buddhists, whose 
size and condition would naturally suggest the inquiry, how know- 
ledge of an admittedly most abstract kind was to be instilled into tlie 
minds of people taken indiscriminately from all castes of the’ pri- 
tmitive Hindu Society. Then there was the subjective construction 
termed Dharma (religious feeling). In other words, a spiritual con- 
dition of the human being, was invoked, evidently with a view to 
supplement the comparatively barren dogmas about Buddha and 
Sangha, Finally we know that mnemonic instruaments—to wit the 
Triad,—-were laid hold of both as ideas and images in furtherance, 
of the same propagandist movement. But an element suggesting 
growth was still sadly wanted ; and this must have have been felt 
all the more keenly when the opposing orthodox school of Brahmans 
naturally plumed themselves upon having taken generations to 
cultivate their Vedic knowledge. Hence, I suppose, it would 
not be surprising if the then widely ‘prevalent doctrine of 
transmigration had been utilized to suggest a way of perfecting 

odhi—#. e, the new substitute for Vedic—knowledga, And 
evidence has been adduced to show how the perfection of the 
Tathagata was made a matter of gradual evolution upon the basis 
of the prevailing notions of cosmology. - 

5. The extract given in the foot-note, from the Bhagabad 
Gita, will probably also yield a link between the Buddhist and 
Hindu conceptions of the perfect man, the Tathagata, and the 
Avatar.* The Vishnuvite conception has, however, a more theo- 
logical character, and evinces no traces of the gradual development 








* The Holy One spoke : ‘1 delivered this imperishable doctrine of Yoga 
to Vivaswat. Vivaswat declared if to Manu, Maun told it to Ikshwaku, 
Thus the Rajazshis learnt it, handed down from one to another. During 
a considerable period of time this doctrine has been lost in the world, 
O harasser of the foes; I have now explained to thee this.same ancient 
doctrine, (as I considered). that thou wert both my worshipper and my 
friend. Fæ this mystery is very important.’ 

Arjuna spoke: Thy birth was posterior, that of Vivaswat ‘anterior. 
How shall I comprehend this (that thou sayest) “l-‘was the first to 
declare it?” ot ww i an wos: 


le 
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characterising human existence. Consequently the docttine of 
Transmigration here loses an important significance and helps only 
to establish a continuity in the one eternal and perfect, but concrete 
and’ human instructor. Thus it would seem that the human 
-conception of the Tathagata has been subjected to a process of exci- 
sion in order to furnish forth the conception of the Avatar, and 
must, as such, be held as the more primitive of the two, whatever 
may have been its actual history or may yet be the result of the 
present researches in Indian clironology of doubtful value. 


IL. ' 


\ 


Transmigration in relation to Fog. 


1. The doctrine of Transmigration, thus viewed in connection 
with Buddhism, may possibly furnish another key to the history. 
of the Hindu mind. It is generally accepted that the founder 
of Buddhism, on renouncing his worldly career, took for a time 
to the practice of Yog mysteries, and then left them ‘off in order 
to spread the gospel of his subsequent inspiration—the tenets 
of the Buddhist religion. Now the mysteries of Yog are 
supposed to have emanated from Siva; Siva is known by 
the significant name of Yajnari, 7. e, the enemy of Yag, and 
YAg again is unmistakably suggestive of Vedic rites. In other words, 
Yog is to be regarded as antagonistic to Vedic worship and antece- 
dent to Buddhist revolution. . . 

Thus the substitution of Bodhi knowledge in place of Vedic 
knowledge appears to have been preceded by a similar attempt to 
substitute Yog in the place of the probably effete Yag. The Yag. 
rites are usually rendered into English by the expression burnt- 
offerings ; they were obviously connected with Fetichistie wor- 
ship of fire, and were supposed to yield such tangible bless- 
ings as rain, wealth, children, success, and so forth, by the mere 
utterance of the unbeginning, miracle-making words of the 
Vedas. - l : 

2. It would also seem that Yâg or Vedic worship retained its 
fullest influence only till the origin and development of the various 





The Holy One spoke: ‘Il and thon, O Arjuna, have passed through 
many transmigrations, I know all these. Thou dost not know them, 
© harasser of thy foes! Hven though-I am unborn, of changeless essence, 
- and the lord also of all which exist, yet, presiding over nature (Prakriti) 
which is mine, I am born by my own mystic power (mdy4). For when- 
ever there is a relaxatiom of duty, O son of Bharat! and an increase 
of impiety, I then reproduce myself for the protection ofthe good, and 
the destruction of evil-doers, [am produced in every age for the purpose 
of establishing duty. He who truly comprehends my divine birth and 
action, does not undergo regeneration when he quits the body, but comes 
to me, Arjuna !’—TZhomson’s Bhagabad Gita, pp. 29-30, 

£ 
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scliools”of Hidu philosophy. In other words, the progress of the- 
Hindu mind, as evidenced by these schools of philosophy, helped, and 
very naturally too, to displace the primitive fetichism of the Vedic: 
' times,’ which then ceased to be a living faith. We know that 
whe- atheistic Sankhya School explained the origin of the: 
world. upon a dualistic basis, signifying an ‘inert “and active 
ageney, or permanence and change, rather than male and fe- 
male. We know, «too, that the ° dogma,’ of Indian Logic; that 


cause is Baye fate aay farsi AS afSsr uniform antecedénce, 
effectuation in any other manner being absent—so suprising- 
ly in. accord. with the modern doctrine about relations between - 
phenomena—was no recent discovery of the Hindu-mind. Thus it-. 
would be no great wonder, if, when.these ideas were evolved, the 
sanctity and influence of the Vedas and Vedic rites. should have. 
~haturally faded away from the Hindu mind.. 

.3, But what had they then to occupy their minds with instead ? . 
The answer’ offered to this in the following paragraphs, neces- 
sarily with a large measure of conjecture, is briefly this :—a 
mystical knowledge called yog, which had. the ‘semblance of 
science, and, which if it did not originate, at all events, largely 
fostered, the doctrine of. transmigration, and served in that regard. : 
the same purpose that modern.science does to the doctrine of the - 
solidarity and continuity. of mankind. 

At the time we are speaking of, algebra; geometry and.. 
astronomy had made considerable progress, But, the time- 
for mechanics had. not come yet, and. physics, chemistry, phy-- 
rsiology. and medicine could not pass the empiric stage. I owe. 
it to a. venerable friend to suggest that the Yog exercises were- 
essentially an attempt to bring under. voluntary control the. 
involuntary functions of the body. And it is well known. 
that with this essentially human instrument they sought to. 
attain more than the early Vedic rites had ever promised. The 
representative of Yog—the ascetic Siva—was the enemy of 
Vedic rites, and this couception obviously connects an anti-theo- 
logical evolution with man’s normal ambition. to overmaster 
the forces of nature. But what is now, and to the modern world,. 
the only means to this end—viz,,. development of objective 
science, was then completely inaccessible. And thus it seems 

rimitive unbelief attempted,? by means of Yog, to cut the 
Bordian knot. Theenemy of theologism was in this case intensely 
metaphysical, but the armour put on bore an unmistakeable resem- 
blance to the positivism of true science. ° 

In these days of Theosophic ardour, when the Hindu mind is ` 
not unnaturally tickled by genuine or make-believe admiration fox. 


35 
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Yog, it would require a better knowledge of the physical sciences 
than I possess, to proclaim, with my betters, the absurdity of the 
occult sciences. But if the Nineteenth Century can tolerate, 
before the light of science, aught that savors of occultism, it. 
cannot certainly be too much out of the way to claim for Yoga 
a place in the history of scientific progress at a time which preceded * 
the evolution of Buddhism itself, The perfect master of Yog, it is 
maintained, could do all that science ever hopes to attain and many 
things more, Aud this he could do, not by the help of Divine 
aid, nor even by the ultra-human agency of such imaginary beings’ 
as Pisaches, Yakshas, or Gantlharvas, but by the self-directed 
energy of the Yogi to bring under voluntary control the in- 
voluntary functions of the human organism, Again, the processes 
of Yog, however deserving to be withdrawn, like nitro-glycerine 
and similar explosive compounds, from general access, are full 
believed: to be governed by nothing short of invariable laws, 
And thus, too, the Yogi may be classed with the ordinary votaries 
of physiological science. Now it was a part of the teachiug of 
this occult science that the spirit of man might by Yog leave his 
-own body to occupy that of another. ; 

4, Let us suppose that, for some reason or other, the doctrine of 
transmigration had so strong a hold upon the early Hindu society 
that it survived even the belief in a god-head, and it would 
not be hard to conceive how the’ primitive scientist still tevelled 
in vagaries about the disembodied spitit. The Vedic longings 
for increased longevity had not vanished with the faith in the 
efficacy of Vedic rites, Siva was significantly called the conquer- 
or of Death. A Hindu Kaviraj* (professor of medicine under the 
native system), guiltless of any predilection for European science, 
once freely admitted to me that the predictions of Hindu astrology 
could not be consistently accepted by his fraternity, who professed to 
resist fate and the ravages of death, and then, by way of showing 
more clearly the futility of astrology, he referred to Yog, which he 
said was a power even higher than that of medicine, 

. When the study of science had not advanced far enough to 
restrict itself entirely to phenomena and give up all speculation 
‘about the Noumena, and when yet, by a happy guess, men had 
attained that yrandest of all inductions, the one about invati- 
ability of relation between antecedences and sequences, it was 
‘not after all, too great an aberration of the primitive Hindy 
intellect, to apply the principle to entities like the desbe. 
spirits, And when once this positiye principle was associated. 
_ with su¢h metaphysical entities, the whole host of primitive beliefs, 





a By name Ananda Chandra Sen, inhabitant of Konra, Sub-division, Sat- 
ira, ` ‘ ‘ : 
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however incoherent as between themselves, or inconsistent with 
the results of modern research, naturally laid themselves open 
to systematization, such as we have had in our literature and reli- 
gious convictions. The doctrine of Comte, that the sciences can 
be best systematized with the help of subjective assumptions, 
has yet to fight out its way through the fatalism which underlies 
the current faith in the universality of spontaneous evolution. 
But the history of the Hindu mind clearly proves what a stable 
system of belief can be constructed from merely metaphysical ideas, 
but upon a harmonious relation between the objective and the 
subjective. i l a 

5. Be that as it may, we are now able to see how the doctrine of 
transmigration, if it-survived Vedic theologism, might subserve a 
metaphysical belief in imaginary beings, lead to a vigorous prose- 
cution of the occult sciences, and even establish a more or less 
‘perfect system of ethics, though history, and the universal brother- 
hood which results from language and commercial intercourse, 
were entirely wanting. And all this, L should like to account for, 
by showing how trausmigration furnished the important teachiug 
in respect of solidarity and continuity which is now derived from 
sociology and other sciences, i 

i IV 


Sraddha and Communal Life. 


A further step in the study of the past would disclose 
that the primitive Fire worship of the Hindus prevailed 
side by side with considerable progress in industry and the 
babnormnal solidarity of our. early communal life. The family 
organism was somehow or other enlarged to inordinate dimensions, 
so that the loss or accession of individual units failed to receive 
the attention due to such events, The son quietly took the place 
of the father, and the brother that of the brother. Possibly also, 
the daughter had not then, as now, to be cast out, nor the wife taken 
from‘beyond the limits of the family, or rather gens, The work of 
tillage and pasturage went on uniformly and regardless of domestic 
occurrences, In such societies the Pitris (ancestors) became not 
unnaturally some of the most important objects of worship, But 
the requirements of industry, of functions of proprietorship, and of 
safe inheritance, seem to have suggested the fiction—* the soul is . 
«born again in the son” (S13 tq atacs eye), aided, as it must 
Live been, by the positive evidence of maternity and the no less 
unmistakable effects of heredity. And after the ancestral rites had 
ouce got mixed with Vedic ceremonies, even Siva, the arch-eneiny of 
Yag, would fail to oust the faith in the existence of spirits which, on 
the one hand, were supposed to pass into their heirs, aud on the 
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other, to gather around the Sraddha entertainments alot 
for them from time to time. ` 
‘Thus it would seem that a rapid -progress of industry, which as 
-probably due to climatic.causes, became adapted to-rather untoward, 
social conditions, vz, ‘primitive communal life; an extra” 
‘ordinary hankering for ‘systematization mixed up the worship of fire , 
with that of ancestral spirits, and suggested the progress of these’ 
spirits from generation to generation. ” Primitive science, in the form 
of Yog, failed to-uproot the belief in imaginary beings, though it 
openly rebelled against the sovereignty of the Most High. “Nay, 
the crude conceptions of Yog; it seems, improved upon the existing 
preternatural beliefs and gave ‘currency to stillmore marvellous sto- 
ries and pretensions, Buddhism arose, and rejected the questionable 
morality of Yog, but it could not throw over the doctrine of trans- 
migration. On ‘the contrary, it seems to, have utilized that doctrine 
- for educational purposes, And this led to a spirit of anthropromor=d 
phism, both Buddhist and Hindu, which was subsequently employed - 
to replace atheism by pantheism, and also to transform or con- 
struct a worship of cosmic forces furnishing the most elaborate 
-cultus ever heard of. - All along, however, the positive spirit in- ` 
volved in a sound ‘doctrine of ‘causation has worked upon the 
Hindu mind, in which a “ theological temperament,” rather than the 
genuine primitive feeling which goes by that name, is associated 
‘with a confused bélief in metaphysical existences aud untenable 
‘physical laws. 

Is it desirable that this long evolution must now cease for ever,. 
because we are enabléd to: establish our ethics’ and even our, 
‘worship upon the cosmology and sociology of Europe? And shai 

. it be impossible to connect our ethics, such as we find it handed 
‘down to us, logically with aie i progress, and historically with 
Indian. antecedents 2 y 

JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSH. 


REFORM. 
(Undependent Section.) 


ge the opening of Dr. Duffs five pupil schools in 1880) 
higher education in India has been steadily advancing. Its 
history is instructive and “interesting ftom various points of view, 
and it has nat yet arrived ata period of still waters. One of the 
points now attracting attention is the improvement of our element- 
ary and lower schools. In the code of education drafted last year 
by the Education Committee, a decided advance is made in the 
` direction of science. It is proposed that in elementary (or primary) 
schools instmuction should be given in form and colour, the uses 
~~ Of plauts and auimals, and the properties of air and water. Every 
teacher knows how much such instruction is needed. Even our 
Entrance candidates are wofully ignorant of these matters. To 
them lever and pulley are, as a rule, unknown: barometer and 
gravitation are only terms in Blandford’s Physical Geography ; and 
light and heat have no more meaning for them than for their 
domestics. These subjects are now laid down for the middle 
schools, and botany and drawing are in addition recommended as 
optional subjects. 
-Now the question must arise in the minds of thinking men whe- 
ther time can be found for all this work. The standards of the 
code, ranging up to the Eutrance Course, correspond pretty nearly, 
as far as the elementary subjects go, with the classes in the chief 
‘schools of the day. It is clear enough, then, that the present 
work of these schools is ample for the time at their command, 
Doubtless good management could find time for,a little extra work ; 
but in this case simple economy cannot do mugh. . There is one of 
the elementary subjects. on which a deal of valuable time is 
wasted, and that is—Hnglish. This is the most necessary and 
most difficult subject we have to teach, and’ we do not think 
enough attention is paid to it, It may seem a paradox to say that 
time is wasted on it, and yet enough attention is not paid to it, 
The explanation is simple. In the elementary schools, it takes up too 
much time 3 in the middle schools it has not enough attention, In 
these papers we will show that reason ard experiment teach us 
that a great reduction can be made in the time and energy spent 
in teaching English. Assuming the number of working hours in 
a week to be twenty-five, it may fairly be said that thirteen are 
spent on English in elementary schools. Yet our children pass 
with a bad grounding to the middle school, where other subjects 
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cramp the study of English into, let us say, eight liours a week, 
and at the end of a course of seven years the result is bad compo- 
sition, a poor vocabulary, little or no etymology, and unintelli- 
gible reading. 5 ; 

The cause of this unsatisfactory state of things is to be found if 
the present method of spelling English. If English spelling were 
phonetic, no more than eight hours a week would be required in 
the elementary school, for a thoroughly good grounding in the 
course of three years, and no more than five hours a week would 
be needed in the middle school to build on that foundation a 
nobler and soundér knowledge of the language than can now be 
done with eight hours’ work. The time thus saved could be de- 
voted to the subjects recornmended in the code, with, pérhaps, the 
addition-of shorthand in the upper forms of middle schools. 

‘The utter absurdity of English spelling has been shown by the 
leading philologists of the day, and yet how high a place among” 
accomplishments is given to.a knowledge of its eccentricities, It 
is the bug-bear that attends us from the nursery to the grave. 
As soon as the child speaks afew words distiuctly, he begins his share 
of. labour in the world by learning to spell. Passing from his 
mother’s knee to the school form, he finds that spelling is ‘still the 
most important work demanded of him. A little later, spelling has 
no rival as a plague, with the doubtful exception of the weights 
. and measures, By and bye, the youth finds that there are many 

other branches of knowledge that he is to work at, and so much 
attention is not given to his spelling lessons. This he feels to be 
a relief, and yet, to his utter bewilderment, no private letter, no 
class exercise, no examination paper meets favour unless it shows 
such a familiarity with the received spelling: as he.certainly did 
not acquire at the “Infant School.” And, then, when the youth 
becomes a man, and is called Upon to earn his own livelihood, he 
sees that the spell of spelling must last ‘till the spell of life is 
broken,’ = 

That English spelling is really difficult to learn will easily be seen. 
The very alphabet, as boys in some of our elementary schools al- 
ready learn from Dr. Morris, is imperfect and redundant.. This is 
the root of the evil, but it is not the whole evil.- Jm- 
perfect and redundant alphabets can be and have been used 
consistently ; but the application of the English alphabet is 
so whimsical that, as Mr. Ellis says, “no Englishman can tell with 
certainty how to pronounce any word which he has only seen writ- 
ten, and has not heard spoken, and no Englishman can -tell 
with certainty how to spell any word which he has only heard spo- 
ken and has never seen written.” There are, again, some languages 
which profess to retain in the forms of words an indication. ol 
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their origin, such as the Dutch and the Hindustani. But 
there is scarcely a language in which, the derivations of words 
are sò hopelessly obscured as in English. The great majo- 
rity of present Evglish spellings date uo further back -than 
the sixteenth century. English spelling, in short, is neither ety- 
mological nor historical, neither phonetic nor consistent; it 
is “corrupt, effete, and utterly irrational.” This state of things 
causes a great waste of time; it is an obstacle to popular 
education and ‘a hindrance to advancement. Something there- 
fore must be done; English spelliug must be reformed so as 
to present a tolerably good picture of English speech. 

English spelling must be reformed. To most readers in India 
this statement seems surprisingly strange. We are told, that we are 
merely dogmatising, that, there is no reason for our views, that a re- 
form of Euglish spelling is seriously to be objected to: Let us there- 
fore hear what can be said against a spelling-reform, and if wa 
answer the objections we-shall have gained our point. This shall 
be the main purpose of the present article, and in a second, we will 
mention some further reasons for the reform, Spelling-reform is. 
as old as spelling itself, and the arguments that will most readily 
occur to our readers have all been advanced before. There is at 
present a considerable spelling-reform, partly in England, and partly 
in America. The subject has been attracting great notice, and is 
making rapid progress in public favour. Itis a strange fact, how- 
ever, that although évery other reform proposed in Europe is wide- 
ly reported in India, this important oue is hardly mentioned. We 
hope to be able to show that a reform is uecessary, practicable, 
pending, of which most Indian readers and students know little or 
nothing. 

The first important objection to a spelling-reform is the conser- 
vative objection. This is the most natural of all. There is, deep- 
seated in the human heart, a general disinclination to part with 
what bas long been. But this feeling should not be carried to an 
extreme. While taking care that we do not let ourselves be toss- 
ed about by every breeze that blows, we ought to consider tho- 
roughly all proposed schemes of reform to see if there be any real 
advantage to be gained by change. - No man should be allowed to. 
say on any matter, as Archbishop Trench does on this of spelling, 
that “custom is law here for better and for worse.” This is tanta- 
mount to saying that what is bad must continue in .use sim- 
ply because it is now in use. It is, however, a noteworthy fact 
that most changes that have had the welfare of mankind for their 
object, have been adopted at last, though laughed at and attacked 
when proposed. In the words of Max Miiller, “The innate re- 
gard for truth and reason, however dormant or timid at times, has 
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always proved irresistible inthe end, enabling men to: part with 
all they hold most dear and sacred, whether corn-laws, ‘or Stuart 
dynasties; or Papal legates, or heathen idols.. Nations have before 
now changed. their numerical figures, their letters, thelr chrono-, 
logy, their weights-and measures.” But this is not al. The de- 
-fenders of conservative spelling forget that the subject of spelling- 
reform must come up, some time or other, in the history of. every 
written language. Spoken language must vary ; changes must 
take place, Of course, there are men who meet every argument 
_ with a fat denial” Thus it the Educational Blue-Book for 1881- 
8%, Mr. -Brodie, the Inspector of Schools for the district of Wor- 
cester, says, that,“ pronunciation has altered very little since the 
days of Shakespeare.” Very different is the idea of the learned 
"riter of the article on the alphabet in-the “Encyclopædia Britanni- 
ca,” when he says that “if Shakespeare could now stand on our stage, 
he would seem to speak to us in an. unknown tongue.” We need say“ 
no more on this remark of the last professed champion of settled 
spelling than that the great-champions of the past Bacon, Alford, 
and Trench, acknowledge that. pronunciation must change, and that 
it is continually changing.* The argument of Bacon and Trench 
here is that if we alter our spelling to suit pronunciation now, 
we shall have to do so again and again as pronunciation keeps 
changing. This argument is based ona wrong hypothesis. It 
takes for granted that a wordis something that is written,.and that 
spoken language is only of secondary value. This opinion is very 
largely held in India; but the casé really stands the other way. 
Language is essentially spoken, and written language is to. be va~_ 
tued only in as far -as it gives us a faithful representation. of spok- 
en language, This is the foundation of philology and phonetics. 
Tf, therefore, the pronunciation of any word change after a phone- 
tic notation has been adopted, the form of that particular word 
should undergo a further modification. We find the following sen- 
tences in Chamber’s Encyclopædia. “The Sanscrit language fur- 
nishes the most convincing proof of the originally phonetic cha- 
racter of alphabetic writing, for not only were the words written 
exactly as they were sounded, but every -change which a ‘word 
RE ior reel ioe tee rere te eer ere eee TaN 
* We speak of Trench as a past itisunfairto Dr. Trench himself, who 
champion, becaure his views are anti- them stood so well in the front of 
quated. The great philological lights philology, and we' may be perfectly 
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of the preseùt day are all in favour of 
a spelling-reform, See what Dr. 
Murray says: “ It is not only pitiful 
to see the expressions of Archbishop 
Trench quoted against the rational 
reconstruction of our spelling, but 


sure that, if leisure had been givers 
him to keep pace with the progress” 
of science, he would now have been 
second to no one as a spelling res 
former.” | i = : 
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underwent was consistently indicated. by a change in the writing. 
Notwithstanding this fact, there is no language in which the ety- 
mological and “grammatical relations- of: words are more clearly 
exhibited or more easily traced than in Sanscrit.” It is also- 
a well’ known fact that in phonetically represented languages 
pronunciation changes much more slowly than in those that have 
a capricious notation like the English, and this has been abund-- 
antly proved by students -of Italian and Spanish. Ou the other- 
hand, if a capricious spelling is considered unchangeable while the - 
pronunciation goes on changing, the time: must edme when the- 
spelling and pronunciation will bear no resemblance P ae other.. 
This has already taken place in Fhibet arid China. The Chinese 
written language is composed of-several thousand word-signs in- 
stead of letters, and there are thus 1,100 ways of representing the 
simple vowel sound of ġe. From Dr. Tylor we learn that the 
hibetans obtained their alphabet from the akul and yet the 
word spelt s-g-r-0-l-m-œ (according to Roman letters) i is pronounced : 
dolma, and the name of the province of which Lassa is the capi- 
tal is sounded oo, but spelt D-b-u-s, There is deep wisdom in 
Bacon’s remark, “Time is the great innovator, and if time of © 
course alters things to the worse and wisdom and counsel-shall- not= 
alter them to the better, what shall the end be?” 

. We will now go on to-speak of some of the spelling-reforms of 
the past, with a view to show that the subject is by no means the 
crotchet of a few, that it is, indeed, as we said, inevitable in a- 
written tongue. When the Greeks of old borrowed the al-- 
phabet from the Phoenicians,. they did not take it. as they 
found it, but madè several alterations in the forms and uses of 
the letters, and even added to their number.. They traced their- 
characters from left to right, and employed as vowels what 
before were only breathings. As time went on, and education 
spread, the alphabet underwent continual changes, and in 
B. ©. 403, the Athenians officially altered their spelling. The 
Romans adapted the Greek alphabet to their language; but 
they abandoned the significant names of the letters, which the 
Greeks had taken over from the Phoenicians, and named each 
letter according to the nature and quantity of its sound. The 
etter. they ased least was the Greek kappa, c representing: 
poth the sound of that letter and the hard sound of g. This 
ymperfection is said to have been remedied by the keeper of the 
rst writing school in Rome, about. B. C. 230. A separate 
tharacter’ was introduced for g, and e was kept for the sound 
£ kappa. The only other glaring imperfection in the Roman 
ilphabet. was the use of v as both a vowel and a consonant. 
Che Emperor Claudius proposed to adopt a turned f for the 

36. ` 
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consonant sound ; but this and a few other attempts of the Em- 
perors were unsuccessful, Yet the Roman notation was to a great 
extent phonetic, and the spelling followed the pronunciation. ; 
Professor Max Miiller says, “when the copies of books could { 
-easily be counted, and when the. norma, seribendi was in the 
hands oftanfew pefsons, -the -difficúlty of adapting the ‘writing 
to the ever varying pronunciation of the language was com- 
paratively “small, Thè small minority of people who were able 
+ to read.and write pleased themselves as-best, they could, and by 
timely- concessions prevented a complete:-estrangement between 
‘the written and the spoken. language.” The phonetic notation 
of the Romans liyes,.,with but slight change, in the modern 
Italian, which is* therefore justly considered one of the easiest 
... languages tolearn, The language of Spain, composed as it is of 
variougelements, had originally atmost corrupt and confused spelling. 
The labours of Lebrixa and Aleman in the sixteenth and “seven 
"teenth centuries did much to reduce it to order. The Academy 
then took up the work, and by repeated efforts at last succeeded, 
at the beginning of the present century, in bringing about so 
thorough a reform that the pronunciation of any word is now 
immediately known to one who is acquainted with the phonetic 
values of the letters. (See Ticknor’s: “Spanish Literature,” 
part III.) 1n French, which is mainly ‘derived from Latin, the 
written and spoken languages. are’ very dissimilar; but the old 
idea of consistency is still distinctly traceable, in the use of 
digraphs and combinations of letters, as well as in that of single 
characters; and the employment of accents is an additional 
help, Yet see what Mr. Pagliardini says: “I may just -calf 
your attention to the fact that so far from a reform.of spelling 
being repulsive to the feelings of philologists and great writers 
in France, such men as Fénelon, Labruyére, Bernardin de Saint 
Pierre, Voltaire, Rousseau, Charles Nodier, Firmin Didot, the 
Philological. Society of Paris, and a host of others were favour- 
able to phonetic spelling for the French language.” In Germany, 
where the spelling never deviated much from the phonetic 
standard, there is a strong spelling-reform movement. The 
Kolnische Zeitung a very influential paper, following the 
example of Schleicher, has dropped all silent letters, and advocates 
the adoption of the Roman character, Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, 
and Wurtemberg have now an official spelling, and the pee | 
minister of education published a couple of years ago the Governs 
ment rules on orthography, to be introduced into all Government 
and military schools. Most of the great political papers have. 
adopted this spelling. There’ are also said to be good 
phonetic systems by. Professors Rammer and Sanders. The 
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reform of Spelling in Holland was an accomplished fact a 
huudred years. ago. The ‘spelling, however, is not entirely pho- 
netic, though very 7 largely so; in some instances an etymological 
spelling has been preferred. In England there have been.several 
‘attempts at spelling-reform of moré or less merit. The first 
great spelling reformér was ‘the author of the Ormulum, in the 
twelfth or early part.of the- thirteenth“ ‘century + He ‘adopted 
a consistent representation of the sounds of His own dialect, and 
tried to introduce a uniform system of ortliography.. On this 
account his work is said by Dr. Morris to be “a mine of philological 
wealth.” In the sixteenth century the great scholars, Sir John 
Cheke and Sir Thomas Smith, the latter Séeretary of State td 
Edward VI, and Elizabeth, were in favour. of.a phonetic refurm 


of spelling. There were also Thomas Churchyarde and the great., 


schoolmaster Alexander Gil. Iu 1569 a writer, named Jobi 
Hart, publisbed a book printed: ‘phonetically, and recommending 
a reform of English spelling. In the following century, Dr. 


Joha Wilkins, the eloquent and scientific Bishop of Chestery* 


argued strongly for a reform, and it requires no Macaulay's school- 
boy to discover that Milton, who“had studied under Gil at St. 
Paul’s school, in many cases, preferred a phonetic to a stereotyped 
spelling. But, as Marsh justly remarks, “all the old English 
writers on orthography and pronunciation fail alike -in the want 


of clear and descriptive analysis of sounds, and the illustration 


by comparison with the orthoepy of other ‘languages more stable 
and ‘uniform in articulation.” ‘And this was the cause of their 
failure in carrying a reform. The only way to effect a reform of 
spelling is to analyse carefully, and yet not too fastidiously, the 
sounds of the language, and this is what is done by the best 
spelling-reformers of the present day. Among the reformers 
of the Jast century and the early part of the present, the names 
of Benjamin Frauklin aud Noah Webster will live to show that 
America has not been behindhand in this effort to cast aside 
a pet abuse, Dr. Franklin was in favour of a strictly phonetic 
notation, and Dr, Webster, working in the time of Lowth and 
Walker, changed the spelling of hundreds of words on the 
grounds of analogy and etymology. 

The next important objection to a phonetic speling 
reform is, that “the derivations of words, especially from foreign 
languages, are utterly defaced and extinguishéd,” or, as Trench 
buts it, that “it would obliterate those clear marks of birth 
and parentage which words out of number bear now upon 
sheir very fronts, or are ready upon a very slight interrogation 
io declare to us.’ Now it might -and should be considered 
è sufficient answer to such an objection that it is not 
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the purpose of alphabetic writing to teach etymology. This 
answer. acquires additional weight from the testimony of such 
men as Professor Sayce and Mr. Ellis. The former says, “ His- - 
torical comparative philology is based on the assumption that: 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic,-or any other of the ancient tongues’ 
were pronounced, roughly speaking, as we find them spelt, and itis 
upon this assumption that the laws of letter change and the whéle 
framework: of modern philology have been built. ” Mr. Ellis is 
even more explicit. “Those,” he says,“ who will be at the pains 
to exafhine any original language, such as the Sanskrit, the Phæ- 
nician, the Arabic, the Gothic, the Russian, or the Cherokee, will 
at ohce perceive that the fundamental idea which actuated ‘their 
inventors, was, to create a set of symbols, sufficiently distinct in 
outline and easy of formation, -which should . correspond with the 
. elementary sounds of any particular language, in -such a way, that 
-the sight of any combination of symbols should instantly re-call 
the correspondent combination of elementary sounds to ona fami- ° 
liar With the language; and conversely, that tlie hearing of any 
combination of those elementary sounds which were considered in 
the invention of an alphabet, should instantly suggest to one who 
is familiar with its use, the correspondent combination of symbols, 
In other words, all original alphabets are essentially phonetic,” 
That alphabetic writing was originally phonetic the upholders of 
the present orthography cannot and do not deny. They seem to 
glory in the changes of the past, but shudder at further change. ! 
In the actual using of words, moreover, whether in speaking or 
writing, we never stop to think of their derivation, and only excep- 
tionally of their relation to the words of other languages. If wë“ 
iknow the correct meanings of the words we use and are sure that 
we use them in a received sense, we are content, And then, again, 
‘the number of the students of etymology is very small in propor- 
tion to the number of general readers and writers, for most men 
take etymology on trust. : 
But the believerin etymologieal spelling is not to be so easily 
satisfied, And we will go onto show what we said`above, that 
our present spelling is not etymological. There are hundreds of 
unetymological spellings in English, but time and space.will ad-. 
mit of our noticing ouly the typical words of two of the most im- 
portant classes of such spellings, those that entirely fail to suggest 
their etymons, and those that are positively misleading as to theirg 
derivation, ‘ ka 
It is a strange fact that the majority of etymological objectors 
among Indian students are but disciples of Archbishop’ Trench, 
and feebly echo his plea that ‘in English words a letter silent to 
the ear is yet. most eloquent to the eye,—the g, furinstauce, in dewgn, 
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reign, and impugn, telling as it does of dignor, regno, 
and impugno; even as the bi in debt and doubt is not idle, 
but tells of debitum and dubium.” All these words will be no~ 
ticed in their proper place, Suffice it here to say; that the-g land- 
ed by Trench is not used systematically. If it is to appear in 
deign, why notin disdain ? if in reign, why not in rule and 
realm? if in impugn, why not in poniard? But. it is even 
stranget than this to find Trench, after speaking up thus boldly 
for the existing spelling on etymological grounds, actually: going on 
to prove, in the most conclusive way, that English spelling i iby no. 
means étymological. Among the words he cites for examination are 
scent, ceiling, ell, and these come under the first class of the words 
we will take up. Trench’s remarks on the first’and last of these tell 
more against than for his purpose. “In the earlier editions of, 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and in the writings of that age, you will find scent, 

An odour, spelt sent. It was better so; there is no other nouu 
substantive with which it-is in danger of being confounded ; while- 
its relation with sentio, with result, consent, ‘and the like, i is pub 
out of sight by its novel spelling ; the intrusive ¢ serving only to 
mislead. Ell gives us no clue to its own meaning ; but in edz, 

used in Holland's translation of Camden, we recognise ulna at- ` 
once.” The French sentir and the Anglo-Saxon eln are the direct 
etymons of these words. In ceiling tbe Archbishop is deceived. 

The best authorities agree in the opinion that it is a different word: 
from sealing, and owes its origin to the French ciel, heaven, a. 
canopy. Feather, measure, and treasure have no right to the 
a. The original Anglo-Saxon is and wrecea are entirely disguised 
Yn the modern ice and wretch. Newt-and nickname have stolen 
an n from the indefinite article, the original forms being ewt 
and ekename, * while adder has lost an original n (Anglo-Saxon 
needdre). ‘The p in nephew is neither etymological nor 
phonetic; both the Old English and the French forms were 
neveu. It is.only to those who. are acquainted with Hindustani 
that the derivation of sepoy through that language from the 
Persian sipak, an army, is at all clear. Candidate and pontiff. 
have changed so much in meaning, that their descent from candi- 
dus and pontifes i is by.no means evident. 

In treating of the words that mislead as to their origin, we will 
first deal with the extolled silent g and b. It is said that the g 
in deign, reign, and impugn. tells of dignor, regno, and impugno ; 

ut the factis that the g has crept into tke English words, not 
because it appeared in the Latin, but because it was retained in the 
old French forms from which they were directly taken. But in: 





* Anglo-Saxon ecdn, to add. to be similar in formation, 


Thus xiékname and surname-are seen x 
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Old French, as alsoin modern French, the g was preserved for 
a distinct orthoepic purpose, and where no such purpose would be 
answered the letter was dropt, as in daintie, desdein, veule, realme, 
The ‘ orthoepie g,’ as we may style it, is seen in many French 
words which had no g at all in their Roman forms. Let the g` 
in the English dignify, regular, and regal tell of their imme- 
diate French etymons or of their ultimate Latin roots ; it has the 
best right to hold its-place, and that is, itis sounded. In feign, 
moreover, the silent consonant is worse than useless; for the 
word comes, not directly from the Latin fingere, but from the 
French feindre. Theold English forms were faynen and feynen, 
and the middle English feinen; and, as Max Miiller says, “ It 
was a mere etymological feint to insert theg of the Latin 
jingo and the French /feignant.” Similar is the case of 
the words sovereign, foreign, debt and doubt. Sovereign 
and foreign have nothing to do with the French régne and thes 
Latin regnum. They come finally from the Latin super and foras 
modified by the adjective termination anus. The old Freuch 
words were soverain and forain, and the middle English forms 
actually -had-no g, but were simply soverain and foraine. Debt 
and doubé do not come’ directly from the Latin debitum, and 
dubium, but from the old French dette and douter, and the 
words were first spelt detze and dowte in English. A b was 
afterwards introduced into the old French words, but it has 
again been thrown out, In English the bis not found in these 
words till the sixteenth century. As instances of words that 
easily tell their derivation, Trench mentions grogram, pigmy cut- 
rants, bran-new, scrip (of paper), and frontispiece, and, these- 
like all the rest, serve only to weaken his position, for grogrant 
(O. E. grosgrain) has no connection wih gram, nor pigmy 
(Fr. pygmé, from the Latin and Greek) with pig, nor currents 
( L. corinthus) with current, nor bran-new (A. Ñ. brand, a 
burning,) with bran, nor serip ( O. F. escript, from L. scribere) 
with scrap, nor frontispiece (O. Fr. frontispiece, from L. frontem 
and spicere) with piece. Bridegroom, again, is the Anglo-Saxon 
brydguma, the bride’s man, and drake is compounded of end 
the old word for duck, and the masculine suffix rake, Lanthorn 
was formed on the supposition that the word had some connection 
with horn, because the sides of lanterns were originally made of 
horn. But the true derivation, Latin lanterna through the 
French lanterne, is now well-known, and the form lanthorn 
has all but passed away. Pickawe is unconnected with awe, the * 
‘middle English and old English pikois meaning a mattock and 
coming from the old French piquer, to pierce. Stirrup is the 
Anglo-Saxon. stigrap, a rope for mounting. The- strange form. 
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I wis arose from the mistaken notion that wis isan inflection 
of the old verb witan, to know. The real old form was gewis, an 
adjective connected etymologically with witan, but used adver- 
bially in the sense of certainty. Tie middle English forms 
were ywis and iwis. Isinglass is not a derivative of is (ice) 
and gles (glass), but a corruption of the old Dutch huzenbdas, 
from huyzen, a sturgeon, and blas, a bladder. Shame-faced 
is similar in formation to steadfast, having nothing todo with 
the Latin facies. It comes from the Anglo-Saxon scému, 
modesty, and the suffix fast, fixed. The form shamefustness 
appears in Tyndale’s New Testament, and shamm/fasst-in the 
Ormulum, The spelling scissors reminds us. of the Latin scissus; 
passive participle of seizdere, to split, and the meaning seems 
to endorse such a derivation; but the middle English forms 
were sisowres and cisowres, which point to the old French eisoires 
@Bears, derived from the Latin cisus, passive participle of 
cœdere, to cus. The etymological spelling would be cisors, which 
would be consistent with incisors and incision. Controller is 
bad etymological spelling, but comptroller is positively mis- 
leading, having been introduced under the mistaken idea that 
it is connected with the French compze, whereas it comes from 
the old French countre-vole, a cross-register to check an’ original. 
The words island, tongue, icicle, deuce, clerk, and disk, wear a 
decidedly Freuch appearance; but the first three are gennine 
‘Teutonic words, and the Jast three were taken directly from the 
Latin. The sin island was inserted from the fancied connection 
of the word with the French isle; but the spelling iland was 
“common in Shakespear’s time, and the Anglo-Saxon word was 
euland or igiand. Tongue is etymologically independent of langue 
and éingua, for tunge is the Anglo-Saxon, old English, and middle 
English form, while tung was by no means uncommon in middle 
English. The Anglo-Saxon isgicel (icicle) was formed from the 
word és and the diminutive termination gicel. Deuce is nothing 
but the vocative case of the Latin Deus, God, used as an inter- 
jection in France and England. Clerk and disk were introduced 
at the time of the. mission of St. Augustine, under the forms elere 
and dise from the Latin clericus and discus. Adventure, assault, 
default, and victuals, on the other hand, seem to come directly 
from the Latin, but they owe their present forms to the pedantry 
rife at the revival of learning. The old forms of these words in 
English were aventure, assaute, defaut, and vitailles, which are 
plainly of French origin, Rhyme and scythe, again, are falsely. 
suggestive of Greek roots; but sithe is the genuine- Anglo-Saxon 
and old English speiling, while the form rhyme for rime (Teu- 
tonic vim, aumber) according to Skeat, cannot be found earlier 
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than 1550.. Whole-and could have been formed on the false 
analogy of wko and would ; but the old forms were’ hole aud 
goùde. In many English words a distinetly phonetic teidency can 
be seen‘in their departure from an etymological spelling, and > 
first among these comes ant, which Trench traces through five. 
stages of its history. But on Trench’s etymological hypothesis” 
the word should be pronounced as if now is pronounced, and yet 
spelt amt. The word comes from the Anglo-Saxon wmette, 
and all the old spellings preserve the m. But historical spelling 
is not now possible, and the nin the word ant, is neither ety- 
.-mological nor historical, but phonetic. Lord, lean, laugh. lot, 
toud, nut, and roof had their Anglo-Saxon etymons beginning 
with h, and nailand tail are all that now remain of the ancient 
neegel and tegel. Tense was spelt temps by Chaucer and is un- 
doubtedly of French derivation. Savage is the Old French 
salvage and the Latin silvaticus. And the common words coe 
which, and suck have dropped an /, which they had in the Anglo- 
Saxon and old English.* Many amusing mistakes are made 
about such common words as gibberish, tarpauling gin (spirit,) 
cousin-german, gherkin, grass-widow, equerry. 

This section would be incomplete if we said nothing of the 
words ending in our, those beginning with ph and n, and those 
containing the gh which was once a guttural, for it is about these | 
words that etymological objectors are particularly furious now, 4 
though many of our readers doubtless know that Dean Alford, 
oppose such spellings as color and Tabor adopted by the Americans, 
but few of them can be aware of the facts contained in the follow- 
ing extract from an article by Mr. E. Jones in the Schoolmasiér, 
for October 1872. 

“As an instance of the futility of his objection to phonetic 
spelling, we may refer to the letter of the Jate Dean Alford pub- 
lished in Good Words, a few years ago. In spite of his great 
learning and ability, the Dean, like many other highly educated 
Englishmen, was led away by this popular fallacy to write as follows : 

t I remark, as to spelling, on the trick now so universal across 
the Atlantic, and becoming in some quarters common with us 
in England, of leaving out the win the termination our, Writing 
honor, favor, neighbor, savior, ete. Now the objection to this 
is not only thatit makes very ugly words, totally unlike any 
thing in the English language before, but that it obliterates all 7 
trace of the derivation of the word. It is true, that honor and 
fuvor are derived originally from Latin: words spelt exactly the 
* This subject of past phonetic changes in English words will be more 
fully dwelt on in our second article, i i ma RA 
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same, but it i also- true,. that we do: not get them direct from. 
the Latin, but through the French forms which ended in eur’ 

“It was pointed. out, however, to the learned. Dean by some of 
, the readers of Good Words : (1.). As regards the ugliness of honor, 
favor, etc:, without the w, and that there was nothing like ib , 
in the English language before, that there are not less than 
three hundred words of this class, while there are only about 
thirty in all in which thew is ever written. (2) That as the 
French form. for honor was spelt with two .n’s (honneur), we 
ought, on etymological grounds, to spell the English word in the 
same way. (8) The French termination being eur, why should 
the English be our ? 

“The Dean at once saw his error, and. as @ man of honor 
frankly and: candidly admitted. it, saying, that the spelling in 
question was not guided at all by the derivation of words. In 
rthe same manner all similar -objections will fall to the ground 
when brought tothe test of facts, and this incident shows the 
importance of taking nothing upon. trust, even from great men.” 

Kington Oliphant says that the word honour was introduced into 
English at the conquest, and that honure, the French form,. had 
existed in Gaul for 1,100 years before, and then goes on to 
say, “ Lf we change it into honor, we pare down its history and 
we lower it to the level of the many words that came in at the: 
Reformation.” But is not honour itself such a change of form 
land paring down of history as honor would be? The latter 
form has at least the plea of- primitive spelling ; but honour 
is neither French nor Latin; it is a mere confusion of the two.. 
"There are many words in English which once ended in our, that 
have dropped the u. As familiar instances we may mention tutor, 
professor, author, editor, doctor, governor, emperor, error, terror 
inferior, superior. There is also great inconsistency in the 
spelling of derivatives from the words in question, Thus we 
have discolour but discoloration, labourer but laboratory and 
elaborate, , vapoury, but vaporous, odourless but odorous. And ° 
are neighbour and harbour of French origin 2 

With regard to the ph in Latin and Greek derivatives, it is 
said that it helps us to trace the words to their originals, 
Here we will quote the words of Max Müller. “ Because the 
Italians write filosofo are they less aware than the English 
\who write philolosopher, and the French who write philo- 
sophe, that they have before them the Latin phélolosophus 
and the Greek philosophos? If we write fin faney, why not in 
phantom ? if in frenzy and frantic, why not in phrenology ? 
A. language which tolerates vial for phial need not shiver at 
jilosofer.” In the same way, it is no easier to trace to the 
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Latin and Greek phthisis, the modern English phthisie than 
the Italian fisico, the Spanish tisica aud the tizzic of Milton. 
Vigen is a mere corruption of fosen, and visicion for phy- 
sician is found in Tyndale’s New Testament. Fisionomie anda 
~ yisionomie are the middle English forms of physiognomy, 
These words in ph are only the types of the class of words 
directly from Latin, which it is said with truth represent with 
. great exactness their Latin spellings. But as.we have seen the 
resemblance of form is not needed to -show the derivation, and 
we may further remark that it is just these words that will be 
the least changed in any system of phonetic notation, for they 
“are, as a rule, pronounced as they are spelt. The most important 
-change in these words will be as regards the letter c. But it is 
well known that the Latin ¢ was ‘pronounced as k is by us, and . 
since the English c does not uniformly represent this sound Ai 
should be replaced by 4% When the Greeks of old adopted a 
Roman word or name in which ¢ appeared, they substituted 
their Zappa for it, and the English have. already followed their 
example in the spelling of such words as convoke, provoke, 
embark, remarkable, embarkation. 

The & in such words as nave and know is defended by 
referring to the Anglo-Saxon enafa and cnawan. It is said 
besides, that ‘the present spelling shows at once the relation of 
knave to the German £nabe, and thatthe Æ in Znow is seen to 
be useful in forming compounds like acknowledge But if gi 
is the letter in the root of the English word, why put Æ in its 
place? If the c became silent so long ago as the time of the 
Conquest and cannot stand, it had better go without a useless 
substitute. The Germans write Znabe with a Æ. not to show its re- 
lation to similarly derived words in other Teutonic languages, 
but simply because the & is sounded, And such also is the 
‘example of the Romans, who, from the root gno, form nosco 
and cognosco, notus and ignotus, and from the root gna; nascor 
and cognatus, using the g where it is required by the sound and 
dropping it where it is not. : À 

And so also, we are told, that the gh in night should not be 
cast aside, because it was once pronounced and correspouds to 
the ch of the German nacht; and here our answer is the same 
as with reference to Æ in nave. And then, if we are to ‘write 
gh in night because it was once sounded, should we: not preserve 
the symbol of the guttural in law, which. comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon laga or lagu, in Sunday from Sunnandeg, in 
‘Friday from Frigedag, lie (to rest) from licgan, lie (to utter 
falsehood) from leogan, elbow from elnboga, and a host of others ? 
In ghost and aghast there is no reason whatever for the h, for. 
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the old forms were gost and agast, and the h is not to` be found 
in the Anglo-Saxon roots; while in sprightly ‘there was no 
guttural sound at all, since the word comes from the French 
esprit and was spelt spritly and spritely till comparatively. 
~ modern times. We will close this section with a quotation from - 
Professer Skeat. “It deserves to be stated that a great number 
of our words have been at various times re-spelled according 
to their supposed etymology, and that, in many ‘cases, such re- 
spelling is utterly- misleading. I wish to state that I have 
been for years three and more [now seven years] at work upon 
English etymology; and that I have been much struck with 
the stupid way in which our spelling has been tampered with. ` 
in order to suggest, encourage “and make the public swallow a 
false derivation,” iat 
Closely connected with the etymological are the historical and 
welational objections to a phonetic spelling-reform. It is said, 
for instance, that the words conscience and sight cannot now be 
altered since their present spellings are as old as the writings of 
Chaucer. But we have already seen that there have „been many 
changes of spelling since the days of Chaucer, Some of these 
changes have been distinctly phonetic, while, on the other hand, 
many words spelt phonetically by Chaucer have been tampered 
with by the pedantry of modern times. If historical spelling is 
to be worth anything, it should be systematic, and old spellings 
should be restored after the fashion of Walter Savage Landor. 
But even Landor was not consistent, for he adopts some old 
spellings and rejects or neglects others, And it is no marvel 
either, for it is a difficult matter to decide where the line should be 
drawn. Shall we adopt spellings which can be found in Chau- 
cer? or shall we go as far back as the Vision of Piers the 
Ploughman ? or, on the other hand, shall we content ourselves 
with the forms of the Elizabethan era? If we strive to write the 
earliest form that a word-assumed in the language, we must write 
kanave for knave, puntillo for punctilio, and ellagaito for 
alligator, and this, moreover, while we pronouce the words as 
they are now pronounced. Professor Sweet in his Hand-book of 
Phonetics remarks, “ Historical spelling destroys the materials 
on which alone history itself can be based.” 
In his Study of Words Trench declares that phonetic spelling 
a voma destroy the ‘lively interest’? with which we ‘discover words 
to be of closest kin which we had never considered till now, but 
as entire strangers to one another. A good answer to this atgu- 
ment on the‘ ethnographic relations of words,’ as DeQuincey. has it, 
is to be found in the fact that there are, indeed, very few English 
words in which these relations are immediately evident from their 
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_ forms. -It is ‘perfectly right and in accordance with scientific 
phonetics that the difference in the sounds of -the words wring 
and wrong, haft.and have, shred and sherd, shire and shore 
should be denoted: by a difference in the spellings. There are 
meanwhile, such words as height, flight, sieve,.and mirth which” 
are needlessly distinct from. igh, fly, sift, and merry as far as 
the vowels are concerned. Furthermore, there is no difficulty 
in tracing the-conneetion between such differently -spelt groups of 
-words as bleed, bless, and blossom.; cordial, courage, and quarry 5 
risk and -section ; enthusiasm.and theology ; evince and vanquish; 
wealth and-wilderness.; gaud, jewel, and joy ; burden and bairns 
thadam and monkey; alley, ledge and law.; and these are but 

: few among scores of groups that will-readily-occur to every one. 
Again, who does not-know that cow-and kine, cat:and kitten, corn 
and Zernel, quell and kill, fancy and phantom, skim and scum 
are etymologically related? “When words,” writes a lady ede 
cationist, “so apparently different as one tear -and the French 
larme; as the Latin coguo and the Greek pepto; or French. 
meme and -Latin ipse, are shown to be élosely related, we need 
surely not bè afraid of any result from phonetiespelling, If, again, 
the Sanskrit coupen can turn into palace and-cowrts in the’ hands 
of the professors -of this science, we may securely leave the 
matter to them and not feel under any necessity to-sacrifice thè 
good of the greatest number to the claim of the privileged few.” 
And Dr, Mortis says, “we have documents in an unbroken line 
from the time of Alfred the Great to the present day. Were we 
to write-ov instead: of of, and nave instead of knave, and rite for 
right, etymology would not suffer. Older records-of our speech- 
would give us all the information we want.” 

Another-of Trench’s arguments-does not readily occur to every 
one. He says,“ There are in every language vast numbers of 
words which the ear does not distinguish from one another, but 
which are at once distinguishable to the eye by the spelling, 
Now, of course, it is areal disadvantage, and may ‘be the cause 

` of serious confusion that there should be words in our spoken 
language of entirely different origin and meaning, ‘which yet 
cannot be differenced from one another. The phonographers 
simply propose to extend this disadvantage, already cleaving to our 

spoken, to the written language as well.” 

We hold that it is no disadvantage at all that there are such . 
words in English, which cannot be distinguished in sound, but are 
undoubtedly distinct in meaning. There is, and can be, no con- 
fusion at all in the use of such words, If there were, some change 
would; of necessity, be introduced into the sound of one or some of 
the words for the purpose of distinction. Let any of the groups 
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instanced by Trench be incidentally introduced into a sentence, 
aud if the sentence contain any meaning, that meaning and the 
meaning of each individual word will be perfectly clear as soon as 
i the sentence is pronounced, independently, that is, of the spellings 
‘of ‘the paronyms, The uselessness of such distinctions in spelling 
is made still more evident by the fact that there are in English 
very nearly seven hundred. homonyms, words-of the same spelling 
and sound, but of different application. We have not included such 
words as are merely the same word used as different parts-of 
speech, for if these were taken into consideration, the number 
would -be, not hundreds, but thousands. And surely if there be 
any ‘virtue in paronymic distinctions, these numerous English 
homonyms should be made ‘distinguishable to the eye? If hew, 
to cut asunder, should be written differently from.hue, a colour, 
this hue and the first word-of the phrase hue aud ery should also’ 
»bé distinguished in form, especially as they are ‘the same parts 
of speech,” And so with-quewe and-the two cues; betel and the 
three beetles; peal and the three peels, &e, But this distinction 
of paronyms is worse than useless; it is mischievous. When 
‘children of the tenderest years are checked for confounding the 
spelling of paronyms like air and ere, ate and eight, medal and 
meddle, they lose their self-confidence and nervously avoid 
‘attempting to spel} such words. And then it is entirely forgotten 
‘that there are in English very many words which are of the 
same spelling, but are sounded differently for different appli- 
cations (and these we may call dionyms), such as bow, row. 
sow, gill, gout, lower, hinder, canon, &e.: Now all these words 
æwould, in any system of phonetic spelling, be written differently, 
Thus, ‘both by reducing paronyms to homonyms and converting 
dionyms into differently spelt words, a phonetic notation would be 
a decided advantage, and not.a disadvantage. 

We have sometimes been.asked, “who is to be the judge 
of those words that are now variously pronounced?” ` This 
Objection is carried a. little further by Trench, when he says 
“ Before there was any fixed and settled orthography in our . 
language, when, therefore, every body was more or less a 
phonographer, seeking to write down the word as it sounded 
to him, (for there was no other law to guide him), the varj- 
ations of spelling were infinite.” And, again, “uneducated 
„people in our own day have no rule but the sound to guide 
‘them. How isit that they do-not all spell alike?” The former 
of these quotations implies that at the time spoken of there 
was a settled English language, but no settled English Spelling, 
and that the result of such a state of things was the confusion 
of spelling. Now a glance at Oliphant’s Sources of Standard 
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„< English or the Clarendon Press Specimens of Early Englisk 

will show the most superficial student that down to the sixteenth 
century there were numerous dialects in England, very many 
more than are said to exist still among the uneducated, and 
with this additional disadvantage that there was no received ` 
standard of pronunciation. The dialects then existing could 
be roughly divided into three groups, the Northern, the Midland, 
and the Southern, and these differed from one another’ almost 
as much as distinct languages, not only as to their pronunciation, 
but as to their vocabuiary and grammatical terminations as well, 
while in the Danelagh there was a constant modification of 
forms and paring away of terminations going on for centuries. 
“Each shire spoke that which was right in its own eyes.” Hence 
the great diversity referred to by Trench. When printing presses 
arose in England, it was found convenient to have one form for 
each word, and the printers began, without even the rule of prow 
nunciation to guide them (for foreign’ printers, as Caxton’s men 
undoubtedly were, could hardly be expected to have mastered 
the various English dialects,) to print the same word always 
in the sanie way, sometimes after the spelling of one writer, and 
sometimes after that of another. This evil existed for many 
years, in the sixteenth century the commonest words often ap- 
pearing in two or three forms in the same work. We are not yet 
quite free from the effects of this practice. Occasionally a com- 
promise was struck between two dialects; thus the Northern 
suord and the Southern swurd were combined to form the pre- 
sent sword. “Never,” says Oliphant, .“ did any tongue employ 
so many variations of vowels as the English to represent the 
sound e: here is one more puzzle for the foreigner. This comes 
from our tongue being compounded: in different shires; the 
‘form, ie, came from the South-East, the form ea, from the South- 
West, the form e and also ee from the North” When Trench 
says that uneducated people now have no rule but the pronun- 
ciation to guide them, he jmplies that the educated have some 
other rules for thelr guidance. We have already said enough 
of. the fancied guidance found in the etymology and history 
of English words, and we now see that English spelling is not 
even phonetic ; it was not built and does not stand on phonetic 
` principles. Where then does the guidance come from? It is also 
quite incorrect to say that the ‘bad spelling’ of the uneducated 
is due only to their following the sound. The true explanation 
is to be found in the ‘innphinittley divourcifyed plaan auve 
spueling, as Professor Gregory wittily writes it. There are in 
English so many signs for each sound, that those who write phone- 
tically after only a brief acquaintance with printed words have 
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before them a’wide field of choice, for the symbolisation of their ` 
pronunciation, and the result is, that very few choose the same 
letter or combination of letters for the same sound. If the 
English language were phonetically written, this would not and 
could not happen. If the spelling of words were in accordance 
with pronunciation, pronunciation would not change so quickly 
as at present, A symbol would be fixed upon for each sound, 
and whenever that symbol met the eye its proper sound and 
no other would unhesitatingly be uttered. It is true, that there are 
some words which are now pronounced differently by different men 
of the best education, such are cognizance, either, neither, luryna, 
pharynx, imagery, fealty, humble, slough, seamstress, samphire, 
privacy and a few others. But since these words are by no means 
numerous, no harm would be done if they were. for the time being 
writen in two different ways. The best pronunciation, and therefore 
me fittest spelling, would, as a natural consequence, survive. ‘hose 
who object to such an arrangement should lift up their voices 
against numerous similar duplicates already existing in English, 
such, -for example, as anapest and anapest, anchoret and an- 
chorite, felly and felloe, Brahmin and Brahman, ‘busnet and 
basenet, caldron aud cauldron, clinch and clench. On their 
hypothesis, one form should be chosen and kept to-at all risks, . 
while the pronunciation is left to range at large, But what 
can be said in defence of the words that have two received spell- 
ings each, both of the same origin, meaving,and sound? Mr. 
Webb, in his key to the Entrance Course for this year, has drawn 
the attentian of Entrance students to three such’ double forms, 
render and vendor, pedler and pedlar, * licence and license, 
And he might have gone. on to warn them that there are scores 
of such words in English. As familiar instances we may men- 
tion jail and goal, draft and draught, bully and bulley, meter 
and metre, center and centre, balk and baulk, bark and barque, 
dram and drachm, calif and caliph, cigar and segar, coco and 
cocoa, cooly and coolie, burden and burthen, choir and quire, licorice 
and liquorice, In a system of phonetic spelling, such absurdities 
would be impossible. g 
` It is said, that there are in English rules for marking the 
difference between long and short vowels, and reference is made 
to the doubling of a single consonant after a vowel to intimate 
\that it is short, and .to the addition of a final silent e to inti- 
mate that the preceding vowel is long; as, Mary and Marry, 
mad and made. The word rule applied to crotchets like these is: 
but a misnomer.. To see how inadequate the first of these rules is, 





* There is also a third form, peddler. 
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‘we need only glance at such common doublets as fagot and faggot,. 
wagon and waggon, foray and forray, caligraphy and calligraphy 
. calisthenics and callaisthenics, Bade and bass are types of class of 
of words in which the rule of doubling. the consonant is- exactly 
reversed, and there are hundreds of words in whieh the letter 
is doubled without any orthoepic effect whatever, With. regard. 
to the final e the incongruities are still more striking- The young- 
est children have to be taught that h-i-v-e is hive, but l-i-v-e is 
live, that l-a-v-¢ is lave, but h-a-v-eis have. We teach them the 
difference of sound. between bar and bare,and then confront them 
with are! We make them distinguish cone from con, and then sur-- 
prise them with such puzzles-as done and gone ! Worse than all this, 
we expect them to see the difference between rove, move and. | 
love! A few years after (but still years, sad to say,) they have 
to combat with entice and notice, revive and. motive, juvenile 
and fertile, vulpine and doctrine, erudite and favourite. Ag Ti 
we may ask, with Mr. Evans, “what does the final e tell owe” 
pupils about the character of the final -vowel sound. in police, 
advice, and notice? Or, in prestige, oblige, and vestige’ Or, 
in. magazine; divine, atid’ doctrine? In simile, apostrophe- 
and. hypérbolé, the’ final e has a sound of its own and. leaves us- 
to guess that of the preceding vowel. Ifit is said that these are: 
of Greek origin, we answer ‘our children are not born with’ a 
knowledge of etymology, and the Greek. origin. cannot help them. 
And if these come from the Greek,.so do anatomy, and. euphony, 
apogee and perigee. What again is the office of the final 
letter in centre, accoutre, and meire? Of course the choice 
has not yet been made between meter and metre, and yet baro=™ 
metre is considered intolerable !. 

We have said enough now to show that English. spelling is-not 
governed by rules, but is entirely capricious, inconsistent aud 
false; that there is, in faet, as the Right Hon’ble Mr. Gladstone: 
says, “a total absence of rule, method, system, and all the auxili- 
aries which people generally get when they have to acquire some- 
thing that is difficult of attainment.” We will take up this subject 
again in our second part with special reference to the difficulty of 
teaching spelling. But some declare that this very difficulty of 
learning to spell, the very complexities, in fact, the very eccen- 
tricities, are useful for mental discipline, and that they teach the 
pupils to believe rather than argue with their teachers, We ask- 
such cavillers what mental exercise is afforded by such lessons as- 
“ H-i-g-h is high, but h-i-g-h-t is not height, h-e-t-g-h-t is height” 2 
It takes years for a child to reconcile himself to such eccentricities- 
as pity, piteous, and pitiful. Is this mental discipline? The 
faculty of memory is overburdened, and the perception and reason 
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are left.to take eare of themselves. Does the inconsistency of 
spelling foster confidence in the teacher? We rather think that 
‘it engenders distrust, and destroys all confidence in self. 

The present style of spelling, then, cannot be defended on any 
ground, The fact, therefore, that it is clung to, is to be accounted 
for only as the result of prejudice. The late Dr. Thirwall, the 
good and learned Bishop of St. David’s, says, “I look upon the 
established system of spelling (if an aceidental custom may be 
so called,) as a mass of anomalies, the growth of ignorance and 
chanee,. equally repugnant to good taste and common- sense. 
But I am aware that the public cling to these anomalies with a 
tenacity proportioned to their absurdity, and are jealous of all en- ` 
croachment on ground consecrated by prescription. to the free- 
play of blind caprice.” Since the great Bishop’s death the reform 
of spelling has made great progress in England and America, 
Lhe present spelling-reform movement began with Messrs. Alex- 
ander John Ellis and Isaac Pitman in 1842, These gentlemen 
together invented a set of -letters containing a symbol for each 
simple spoken English sound. This alphabet has: ¿been continu- 
ally undergoing variation and improvement;+and-it lias now as- 
sumed a permanent shape, with definite and’convenient characters 
for the italic and script forms as well, This system of reformed 
spelling is called Phonotypy, and consists of the Roman alphabet 
supplemented by thirteen new letters, seven for vowels and six 
for consonants, ‘The five Roman vowel signs are retained for the 
short vowel sounds of pat, pet, pit, pot, and put, and the new signs, 
which are somewhat similar in form to the a, £, ù, 0, w of the 
Romans, represent the vowel sounds of palm, page; peat, pall, 
pole, pool and pun. The dipthongs are represented by constant 
digraphs suggestive of their elements, eù, iz, ov, ai and oi respect- 
ively standing for the dipthongs. of height, pew, pout, ay and point. 
Of the Roman consonants, the redundant c, g’and æ are thrown 
aside, and the others are regularly used to mark severally the 
sound they ordinarily represent. Singlecharacters are also sub- 
stituted for the misleading sh, ch, th, and ng. The th of thin is 
distinguished from the th of then, and a convenient letter, the 
tailed z is used for the sound of sin pleasure. Phonotypy has 
the merit of perfect practicability as.well as the utmost of scientific 
exactness that practicability will allow. It is not so scientifically 
accurate ag Mr, Melville Beli’s visible speech, which furnishes 
a sign, not only fer every spoken English sound, but, for every 
sound which the human voice produces, or can produce, each sign 
by its very shape suggesting the position of the vocal organs by 
which the sound is generated. Such a system can be employed 
only by one who is thoroughly versed in the science of phonetics, 
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while it has been proved by experiment that a child of eight 
years can be taught to read Phonotypy fluently after a week's 
Snstant practice. It is sometimes argued that adults who have f 
been accustomed to the established style of spelling would -œ 
find a great difficulty in the change of systems, and that the ’ 
wealth of literature now existing in the common orthography 
would be entirely lost, But experiments in the Portlaw schools 
in Ireland, and in many of the schools in Ametica, prove that there 
is no transition so easy as the transition from phonotypy to the 
common spelling or from the common spelling to Phonotypy.. Those 
who have been in the habit of using the old spelling for years 
find no difficulty in reading phonotypy, when once they know 
the phonetic values of the letters. We-are not perfectly ac- 
quainted with the - pronunciation of Chaucer and Langhorn and 
yet we read their works with ease after some careful study. How - 
much easier, then, will be the reading of what we know to bot 
in accordance with the pronunciation with which we are 
familiar. Those, again; who have been trained to read phonotypy 
find no difficulty in reading works printed in the old spelling. 
And there would. thus be no necessity of reprinting or 
casting aside our present books. But all books of any 
worth must and do appear in new editions according to the 
demand for them. If such new editions are required by a 
generation’ trained in, Phonotypy, the ‘publishers will consult, 
the taste of the age and issue the work in Phonotypy. The’ 
only real difficulty in the way of the immediate adoption of 
such a system is the printers difficulty in procuring. new types, 
But this, of course, is only a present difficulty. Te 
.The superiority of Phonotypy to other proposed phonetic 
schemés will be seen from the fact that it has been adopted by the 
English  Spelling-Reform Association, which was formed in 
1879 for the purpose of-taking some steps to bring about a 
reform’ of English spelling, A petition from a hundred and 
thirty-seven English School Boards had been presented to the 
Education Department by a deputation of eminent men, but 
it did not succeed in securing the authority of the department 
for the cause of spelling-reform. It was thereupon determined 
to form an Association to keep: the matter before Govern- 
ment and the public. The Association is composed of all those, . 
interested in a reform of spelling, among whom are very nearly 
all the great. philologists and educationists in England. The 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology 
. in Oxford, and author: of several valuable philological works, 
was President for three years, and is now a Vice-President, 


‘The present President is Dr, J. H. Gladstone, Member of the | 
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School Board for London. Among the Vice-Presidents are the 
Right Hon’ble J. Mundella, Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, the Hon’ble W.-W. Hunter, L.L.D., 
-4 C.LE., Sir John Lubbock, M.P. for the London University, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Poet Laureate, Professor Skeat, Dr, 
Murray, President of the English Philological Society, Dr. 
Morris and Professor Sweet, both ex-presidents of the Philolo- 
gical Society, and the great Doctors Abbot, Angus, Bain, Scott, 
and Taylor. The Association, after three years of careful ex- 
amination and comparison, has selected Phonotypy as the most 
practical system of phonetic’ spelling.- There’ has been another 
Association of spelling reformers (comprising no Jess than fifteen 
hundred persons) in existence since 1843, that is the Phonetic 
Society, of which Professor Max Müller is President, and Drs. 
Latham, Morris, and Murray, aud Professors Sayce and Sweet 
“are Vice-presidents, 
_ A Spelling-Reform Association has existed for many years 
in America, and the great American philologists are to a man 
in favour of a spelling-reform. Of the learned Americans who 
have written in the cause of the reform, we miay'mention in 
particular, Professor March of Lafayette, Professors Whitney 
and Lounsbury of Yale, Professor Child of Harvard, and Profes- 
sor Barnard of Columbia College. The Association and the 
American Philological Society decided on adopting for the pre- 
sent a partial reform of spelling, and accordingly published 
the five following rules which have met with the best recep- 
tion and are already carried into practice by hundréds of news- 
“papers and journals, and many thousands-of private persons. 
“1. Omit æa from the digraph ea when pronounced as e short 
as in hed, helth, &e. i ; era 
“2. Omit silent e after a short vowel, as in hav, giv, liv, 
definite, forbad, &e. . l 
“3. Write f for ph in such words as alfabet, fantom, camfor 
Jiosofy, telegraf, &e. : 
“4 When a word ends with a double letter, omit the last 
as-in shal, wil, olif, eg, &e. ; 
“5. Change ed final to ¢ where it bas the sound of ¢ as in 
lashi, imprest, fiat,” &e. , , 
~ The English Philological Society has taken a similar step. 
At the last meeting of the Society,. Mr. Sweet submitted by 
request a list of amended spellings for English words. This 
list embraces the ground of five American rules ‘and goes con- 
siderably further. All letters that are useless, both phone- 
tically and etymologically, are omitted from the spelling of 
words, The past tense of the verb is formed by adding ed, 
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only when the ed is a separate syllable (4. ¢, after ¢ and. d, and 
in other cases for: poetic rhythm); otherwise simple ¢ or 
_ dis added accordingly to the sound. No letter is doubled une 
less there is a double sound, as in immoral, illegal ; os i} 
substituted for de and ea in words like fief and cheat, oo for. * 
o in move, &c, aud the ¢ disappears entirely from friend, the 
o from country, the w from guest, and the ue from catalogue. 
Tongue is written tung, and dumb and doubt lose their b. There 
are in all about seven hundred words that undergo more or 
less change. These corrections were’ discussed at six meetings 
of the Society before final prensentation. They have only 
- to be seen to be approved, and were almost unanimously: adopt- 
ed by the Society, whose Transactions are henceforth to be 
printed in this reformed spelling. 

We have thus two good schemes of.reformed spelling, one _ 
radical, the other partial, the first adopted by the Spelling Rew 
form Association, the second by the Philological Society, . Now, 
as we have seen, there exists a very great deal of prejudice on 
this subject, and we think that the public mind is not ready 
for so thorough a reform as the adoption of Phonotypy. As 
long as spelling is regarded by the great majority of educated 
people as something sacred and unchangeable, there is not 
much room for argument. What is immediately wanted is 
‘that the beliefin the sanctity of spelling be dispelled. Let it , 
once be acknowledged that a man may spell psalm without a. 
p and wrapped with four letters instead of seven, and yet be 
neither a pitiable fool nor’ a scheming knave, and the death- 
blow - of conservative spelling is struck, We would propose 
.that the spelling of the Philological Society be. used in print- 
ed .works, and that the more correct Phonotypy be introduced 
` into «schools, Let the rising generation be taught to spell 
reasonably, and let the working men of the present day regret 
that they were reared under such disadvantages. “All true 
reforms have been gradual,” And there can be, no confusion 
caused by the’ two systems existing side by side for a time, 
for, as we have intimated, the resemblance between Phonoty- 
` py, and the common print.is so great, that it is not difficult 
to pass from one to the other. Those of us who do not wish 
to take the trouble of writing Phonotypy (though the trouble | 
would in reality be very little), need not do so at all, The sys¥* 
tem of the Philological Society is learnt in a few minutes, thére 
being no new letters in it. But even this is not 
There will be only the temporary discomfort occasj 
strange appearance of the printed page. But 
spelling is radically incorrect (and that it i 
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to every thinking reader), some little inconvenience should 
not be objected to for the sake of getting rid if it. By the 
introduction of. Phonotypy into schools, spelling and good 
reading will come almost naturally, All the time now wasted 
over spelling, reading, and dictation lessons wan be devoted to 
fresh and more profitable subjects. Our children will love 
school when they find how interesting it is to hear the talk of 
their teacher about the wonders of the commonest objects. 
They will no longer be in constant fear of making a mistake at 
their reading. - lt is but too often that a lasting dislike has 
been taken to study on account of the harshness of teachers 
to little ones that cannot spell, The more logical the young mind 
is, the less of purely mechanical turn, the more will it rebel 
against English spelling, 

~ Those of our readers who have followed us carefully will, we 
think, acknowledge that the present style of spelling is utterly 
mischievous, If this be their deliberate opinion, they should 
not fail to give it expression and carry it into practice even 
to a slight an extent. He who drops the e from liye in his ordinary 
correspondence, does much to bring about 4 reform, 
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ArT. VL—THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 
To Sankhya Philósophy and its counterpart, the Yoga, have 


lately been invested with a peculiar interest in the writings 
and Peripatetic discourses of the champions of Theosophy in India. 
The speculations formulated in the one, and developed in a series 
of practical rules of the. most stringent type in the other, have 
been placed above the most improved science of the day; and 
results are anticipated, compared with which those by whicb the 
comforts and conveniences of life are being multiplied, are as 
trifles, It is proposed in this paper to show, by a careful analysis 
‘of the contents of one of the two original documents from which 
our knowledge of the Sankhya Philosophy is derived, how far thes 
glowing eulogy bestowed upon it by Indian theosophists is well 
merited, 
The founder of the Sankhya, the first of the six schools of 
Indian Philosophy, was Kapila, one of the great thinkers whose ' 
speculations in-the region of pure thought have, not merely left 
an indelible mark in the literature of our country; but exercised 
a mighty influence on our national life. Nothing certain or re- 
liable is known about this great man; and he must therefore be 
held up as a mythic, rather than a historical character, The 
traditions current about him`are such as are manufactured, in an 
age of superstition, by what Grote calls the retrospective veneration 
' of a few devoted followers, and accepted as invested with pe- 
_-Culiaksacredness, if not as positively and indisputably unexcep- ~ 
.tiondble, by the unthinking masses, He is said by some 
chanipions- of his school to have been one of the seven great 
sons of Brahma, who cut a figure in the theogonies of the Pu- 
rans ; while by others he is held up as an incarnation of Vishnu 
himself. Others, again, led by the etymology of the word 
Kapila, which means a tawny brown color, as well as fire, look 
up to him as the great Vedic god, Agni himself, in a human form. 
He is, moreover, said to have been a descendant of the celebrated 
Indian lawgiver, Manu, to have lived in retirement as a recluse, 
to have successfully controlled his appetites ‘and passions, and to 
have been invested on that account with varidus kinds of super- 
natural powers, But if he is identified, as-he has been, with the 7 
irascible sage in the Rumayana, who destroyed the sixty-thousand 
sons of King Sagara of Ayodhya (Oudhb) in a fit of rage, conse- 
quent on their impudence in accusing him of the great crime of 
having stolen their father’s sacrificial horse, the complete self- 
control he is said to have attained becomes problematical ! i 
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Various other stories are told about him of a piece with these ; 
and the best thing the enquirer can do is to be content with the 
bare fact, that Kapila was a Brahmin and the founder of the school 
of philosophy the speculations of which may be found as an under- 
lying vein of thought inthe most advanced of the systems elaborat- 
ed in ancient India, Nor are we in possession of the writings of this 
great sage, the worksascribed tohim, viz., the Sankhya-Pravachana, 
or Saukhya-Aphorisms and the Tattva Samasa, or compendium 
of principles, being decidedly more modern. The former, trans- 
lated by Dr. Ballantyne years ago, is not even mentioned by 
Savkara Acharya, the great Vedantist’s Commentator, who lived in 
the latter part of the seventh and the earlier part of the eighth 
century ; and it is not even referred to in the Sarna-Darsana- 
Sangraha, a philosophical treatise evidently composed in the 
fourteenth century. The Sankhya-Pravachana, however, is .a 

‘standard document of the Sankhya school; and, in our attempts 
to expound the principles of the philosophy associated with this 
school, we cannot but give it a prominent place. We shall, there- 
fore, present a synopsis of the contents of this work, before pro- 
ceeding to our examination, in another paper, of those of a treatise, 
which is decidedly more ancient, viz., the Sankhya Karika, or 
exposition of the Sankhya Philosophy, recently translated by 
Mr. Davies of the Royal Asiatic Society. Another treatise, also 
recently translated, we shall refer to, the treatise already named, 
the Sarna-Darsana-Sangraha, or Review of the different sys- 
tems of Hindu Philosophy ; a work of very, great importance 
which the student of our national philosophy will do well to 
master with a view to an intimate acquaintance with the lines of 
thought and reasoning embodied in it. bet 

The Sankiya-Pravackana consists of six books and five hun 
dred and twenty-six Sutras or Aphorisms. The first fou. books 
present the principles of Kapila’s philosophy, without, it must be 
confessed, much regard to the advantage of a perspicuous or 
luminous arrangement, but with considerable acuteness and 
force. The fifth book grapples with and refutes some of the ob- 
jections to his system current, if notin his age, at least in subse- 
quent times; and'the sixth, being a recapitulation of the prin- 
ciples enunciated “in the first four, bears to the whole the same 
relation, which the book of Deuteronomy bears to the Pentateuch, 

, Several commentaries fitted to elucidate the contents of this hoary 
‘document, and demanded peremptorily by its studied brevity 
and sententiousness, exist ; and a recourse to them is absolutely 
needed to clear up its obscure passages and make its many legend- 
ary and other references intelligible. But great caution must be 
exercised in their use to avoid the common fault of transferring the 
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traditions and associations among which the commentators were 
brought up, to the age when the passages elucidated were penned. 
The -best of these commentaries is Sankhya-Pravachana Bha- 
shya by Vijnana-Bhikshu, who seems to have been.an ardent ad-_ 
mirer and a redoubtable champion of .the system, at a time when 
it was attacked by eertain phases of pantheistic and nihilistic 
thought, as well as by persons who derived their inspira- 
tion from prevalent forms of theistie belief. The Sankhya 
Aphorisms, together -with valuable portions of this commentary, 
were translated into English’ by Dr. Ballantyne, whose accuracy 
as an Interpreter or expouider of Hinda Philosophy has been 
generally acknowledged by Sanserit scholars. These translations 
are to be utilized in the following synopsis of the contents 
of this memorable work, 

The grand object of this philosophy is set forth in the very first, 
of the five bundred aud twenty-six Aphorisms of which the book 
consists :—“ Well, the complete cessation of pain (which is) of three 
kinds, is the complete end (summum-bonum) of man.” The 
three kinds of pain are particularized, not so much by the 
author of the book, as by his commentators. Pain “ ‘natural and 
intrinsic,” or pain arising from bodily and mental ‘infirmities, 
and weaknesses, is comprehended in the first class; and 
that, “natural and extrinsic,” or pain arising from such exter- 

-nal causes as “cold, heat, wind, rain, thunderbolts” is included in 

the second class, The third class comprehends, according to 

the commentator Vachaspati Misra, pains proceeding from the 

influence of planetary bodies, or from the malice of impure 

spirits, such as Yackchas, Rakshases, &c, The subjection of the soul to - 
this. three-fold pain, or to pain ‘in its three-fold aspect, is its bond- 

age,” and liberation from it should be, if it is not, the sole object of 

éartlily “and even heavenly existence. The object of Sankhya and 

every other system of Indian philosophy is to show how this 

consummation is to be brought about, or how the final emanci-. 
pation of the soul from the bondage of pain in its three-fold aspect 

is to be effected. 

The diagnosis of a disease is the first step towards its cure ; and, 
therefore, an attempt is made to set forth the cause of this uni- 
versal bondage, before the sources of ‘emancipation are pointed 
out. The disquisition on this cause is worthy of a detailed notice, 
inasmuch as it points’ to the varied- antagonistic forces with ` 
which the system had to contend in its advanced, if not in its 
incipient stages of developiient. f : 

The great Napoleon developed a principle of ‘universal 
applicability, when, immediately after his coronation, he said :— 
“A new dynasty must be baptized with blood,” “A new school 
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of philosophy, as well as a new Empire or a new dynasty, has to pass 
through a season of almost ceaseless struggle for life ; and it is not 
established till it has proved its right to live according to a law now 
said to be universally operative, the law of the survival of the 
fittest. And it cannot but be very interesting to notice the 
phalanx of antagonistic forces, through which it has, in its incep- 
tion and development, to force its way to maturity, renown, 
and far extending and triumphant influence, if not to universal 
ascendancy. But this cannot be done in the case of the system 
of philosophy under review, inasmuch as we are not in possession 
of documents fitted to throw light on its early development. But 
we can indicate the varied hostile theories with which it had to con- 
tend when the Sunzhya-Pruvachuna was composed. 
* What, then, is the cause of the universally admitted bondage of 
the soul, or its subjection to the varied kinds of pain, the complete 
cessation of which is the object of philosophy or right knowledge ? 
Various parties come forward with varied answers, which are 
plausible enough at first sight, but which, when properly: 
weighed in the balance of reason, are found wanting. The ordi- 
nary thinker, or one not far advanced in philosophy, comes forward 
and points to time and placè as the cause, jointly and separately, 
of the bondage of the soul. But his theory is very easily exploded, 
as, both time and place being associated with all souls, those which 
are in bondage and those which are beatified, if they were the 
obnoxious cause, release or liberation would be an impossibility. 
But liberation is a fact, and souls released exist free from all 
pain, and beatified. Time.and place, therefore, cannot be the cause 
we are in quest of. The metaphysician steps forward, and affirms 
at the bondage of the soul arises from its being conditioned 
and therefore necessarily defective. -The reply to thisis plain. 
The premises are incorrect, and therefore the conclusion is faulty. 
The soul is absolute and unconditioned; a position established 
both by Scripture and common sense. But this reply elicits 
the rejoinder :—“ If the soul is absolute and unconditioned, why 
talk of its bondage and subsequent liberation?” Itis not at all 
difficult to dispose of this demurrer. Forms of expression, con- 
ventional, though not scientifically accurate, cannot be very 
well avoided. When the bondage of the soul and its liberation 
are talked of, the real meauing is not hidden, though some 
homage is paid to usage. The body is really in pain, the soul’s 
ondage is only reflectional, as the red color in a crystal vase 
containing a China rose. 

The metaphysician retires, giving place to the priest or the 
champion of current orthodoxy, who holds up works as the cause of 
the bondage of the soul. But works cannot weave. a net for that 
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` to which they donot appertain, Works belong to thé mind, ana 
their influence, good or bad, does not and cannot extend: to the 
soul, to which they do not, in the slightest degree, appertain. 
‘The Vedantin, or the pantheist of the Vendantic school, then 
` comes forward, and with an air of triumph insists upon Avidya, 
_ or ignorance, as the cause of this bondage.- But “ignorance, look 
upon if-as you will, or from whatever standpoint it may: please 
you to do s50, cannot cause sbondage. Ignorance, according to 
the. Vedantins, is unreal; and that which is merely a phantom 
cannot be the cause of that which, like bondage, is a reality. 
If, however, it is affirmed-that ignorance is real, and not phantom- 
like, the very foundation of monism, or exclusive belief in, 
or affirmation of, one entity, is shaken, But suppose ignorance 
is represented as both real and unreal, what then? “Such a 
reconciliation of opposites, such a naked paradox, is almost 
unthinkable, and cannot be accepted by any but “children and 
madmen.” . Such a thing, moreover, which at one and the same 
time is, both real and unreal, is not included in the six all- 
embracing categories of the Vaiseshikas, viz., substance, quality 
action, generality, particularity and inhesion. How, then can 
its existence bẹ admitted? 

The idealist then advances, and affirms that, as nothing but 
thought exists, bondage is unreal and dreamy, But here, again, 
the premises are not correct, Our intuition of the external 
world proves its reality -as decidedly as our intuitive knowledge 
of thought proves its reality. If intuition is to be set aside 
as, fallacious or unreliable in the one case, it ought: to be cast 
overboard in the other also. The believer in momentary exist- 
ences, or he who believes that existence, instead of being a 
continuous, connected chain, consists of distinct and separate 
parts, each leaping into momentary existence only to be re- 
placed immediately by its successor, ‘steps forward or walks into 
the arena with his theory, which, but for the fact that nothing 
is too absurd in the region of metaphysics or speculative science, 
might be looked upon as too odd to be entertained by sensible 

. men even for a moment. He affirms that the bondage of the 
soul is occasioned by the influence of external objects of mo- 
mentary duration. He, however, does not clearly see that 
external objects, being locally separate from the soul, cannot 
weave a net of bondage. for it, and that things ephemeral, which, 
make their appearance one after another, only to die, cannet 
have a permanent effect, as the bondage of the soul confessedly 
is, And the last gentleman whose opinions are weighed and 
found wanting, is the nihilist, who maintains that, as nothing 
exists but an eternal nad unutterable void, bondage is suppositious, 
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a myth or a non-ëntity. This gentleman has directed against 
“im the very weapons by, which ‘his brother champion the idealist, 
3 chased out of the arena. ` ý 

Some of these opponents'are regarded as brethren with 
nistaken ‘notions, but’ the -opprobrious : epithet of heretic 
sapplied to the rest, especially to those who uphold nihilism. in 
ne form or another.. ne 

The: varied theories of the bondage of the soul which Kapila’s 
ystem had to combat and overcome, indicate the forms of 
hought and belief, current in what might emphatically be 
alled the Age of Indian Philosophy, and in times immediately 
ubsequent to it, There was the tendency to reduce all forms 
f existence to space and time, or to merge the sensuous objects 
f nature into the suprasensuous forms of thought. There. 
yere the theories of the absolute. and the relative, the uncon- 
litioned and the conditioned, propounded, matured, held as life, 
nd fought for; as well as forms of thought arising from current 
uperstition. ‘here was, moreover, the transcendental type of 
nouism, which, originating in pure Vedantic times, was being 
radually fitted, by an inflexible and uncompromising logic, 
or that ascendancy which it has enjoyed in our country for 
wes untold, There was idealism ready to affirm the existence 
f nothing but pure thought, side by side with nihilism 
wroclaiming an interminable and absolute void under diversified 
orms of fictitious and deceptive existence. And finally there 
vas the strange and paradoxical theory of an endless chain of 
imconnected existences, an infinite concatenation of finite links 
vithout anything like an interdependence or correlation of parts. . 
Jo not our modern philosophers find some of their most favourite 
vhims anticipated in these forms of thought. ia 

It is desirable to state here, that Kapila’s. system, though 
hrown into the shade by the ascendant star of Vedantism, has 
naintained its influence, in spite of these forms of thought, 
io far as to give rise to the saying, quoted by Monier Williams 
n his excellent treatise, ‘Indian Wisdom,” viz, “there is no 
snowledge like Sanklya and no power like Yoga.” Let it not, 
moreover, be forgotten that the ascendancy of the Vedanta has 
jeen secured and maintained by an assimilative process; that 
is, In consequence of its adoption and assimilation to itself, 
of some of the characteristic ideas of the Sankhya philosophy. 
The Sankhya philosophy would exist in Vedantism in a notices 
able form eyen if its existence as a separate system were utterly 
axtinguished, or thrown beyond the confines of possibility. 

The question must once more be raised :—“ What is the 
ause of the universally admitted boudage of the soul?” Two 
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Aphorisms in Book I are calculated to bring us to the conclusion , 
arrived at by the commentator, Nijpoana Bhikshu, who lived and 
flourished about three hundred years ago, vig., that “the immediate ` 
cause of the bondage of the sou) is . the conjunction of; 
Prakriti and of the soul.” But the commentator is of course “ 
aware, as all students of Sankhya philsophy are, that the real 
cause lies beyond this conjunction, which, as Prakriti and soul 
are both pervasive, and fitted to attract each other by inherent 
laws, is inevitable, and from which, therefore, there is no exemp- 
tion even for beatified souls. The true cause of the bondage 
of the soul is “ von-discrimination.”’ The soul is really different 
from Prakriti and its products, viz, intelligence, egoism, mind, 
&e,; but it is led by non-discrimination to identify itself with - 
them. Hence its bondage! , 

But the problemis not solved here. Another question arises. 
If the earth stauds upon the elephant, what does the elephant 
stand upon? If non-discrimination is the cause of the bond- 
age of the soul, what is the cause of non-discrimination ? 
Some persons may be prone to maintain that merit or demerit 
‘is the cause of non-discrimination. But merit or demerit, desert, 
good or bad, springs from non-discrimivation; and therefore we 
aust merit one non-discrimination to explain another; and 
there will in consequence be a regressus-ad-infinitum. But: 
suppose we have recourse to the theory of spontaneity, and 
affirm that non-discrimination comes naturally and apouta- i 
neously into being, will not such a hypothesis be enongh? No; 
for in that case there cau be no guarantee that liberated souls 
shall be freed from its molestation. Non-discrimination is really: 
“beginningless.” But that which is beginniugless is réally 
everlasting or endless, and therefore the emancipation of the 
soul, consequent on the annihilation of non-discrimination, is 
an impossibility. It is not, however, beginningless, indivisible 
and endless.in the sense in which the soul is; but it. is begin- 
ningless “like an onflow (which may be stopped).” Nor is this 
_ to be wondered at, considering the fact, that the beginningless, 
antecedent non-entity of ajar terminates as soon as it is made, 
Non-discrimination, though without beginning, is happily anni- 
hilable; and the question how it may be annihilated—ts 
properly speaking, the burden of the book under review. 

But before pointing out the means prescribed for bringing about 
this happy consummation, the annihilation of non-discrimination 
‘and the liberation of the soul under its bondage, let us ascertain 
what is said in these Aphorisms about the soul, aud what about 
Prakriti, or, in other werds, let us look into the psychology and 
physiology of this ancient document, 
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Let us, in the first place, group a number of its declarations 
about the soul (Purnah) :— : 

“But not without the conjunction thereof (i: ¢, of Prakriti) is 
there the connection of that (t. e., of pain) with that (viz., the soul), 
which is now essentially a pure and free intelligence "—(Book 
1, Aph. 19.) 

“ Because this is impossible’ for what is inactive (or, in other 
words, without motion, as the soul is, because all.pervading, and 
therefore incapable of changing its place) ”— (Book I, Aph. 49). 

“Soul is something else than body, &c. Because that which 
is combined (and is therefore discerptiblé) is for the sake of some 
other (not-discerptible)”— (Book I, Aph, 189-140). 

“ And (the soul is not material) because of its superintendence 
(over Prakriti), And (the soul is not material) because of its 
being an experience”— (Book I Aph 142-143), 

«From the several allotment of births, a multiplicity of souls 
(is to be inferred)— ” (Book I, Aph. 149) 

“Tt (soul) is altogether free, (but seemingly) multiform (or 
different in appearance from a free thing) through a delusive 
resemblance of being bound. It (soul) is a witness through its 
sense-organs (which quit it on liberation). The nature of soul is 
constant freedom. And finally (the nature of the soul is) indif- 
ference (to pain and pleasure alike), Its (soul’s) fancy of being 
an agent is from the proximity of intelligence”— (Book I Aph, 
160-164). 

“It ee be of its own nature, (thatis to say) meditation 
cannot belong to soul essentially, because of the immobility of 
the soul ”— (Book II, Aph. 44.) 

“* Bondage and liberation do not belong naturally to soul (and 
would not even appear to be), but for non-discrimination ”— (Book 
III, Aph. 71.) : 

“ Soul is, for there is no proof that itis not. This (soul) is 
different from the body, &c. because of heterogeneousness (or 
complete difference between the two)”— (Book VI. Aph. 102), 

The plurality of soul is proved by the distribution (announced by 
the Veda itself in -such texts as whoso understand this, these are 
immortal, while others experience sorrow. ”— (Book V. Aph. 45.) 

These texts are fitted to prove that, according to the Sankhya 
system, souls are multitudinous, immaterial, uncompounded, un- 
discerptibie, all-pervading, immobile, and inactive. They are 
tuncreate, and essentially intelligence and freedom. They superin- 
tend or guide the evolutions of Prakriti, and experience pleasure 
and pain, but in a unique sense. 

As regards the origin of souls, the theory of creationism can 
not but be discarded ina system which is- essentially atheistic, 
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and which at .the- same time cannot’ homologate so incongruous 
an idea as that of a pure spirit emanating from impure matter: 
or from non-entity, Its great principle, ee nihilo nihil fit, 
is emphatically stated in Aphorism 78 of the very first 
Book :—“ A thing is not made out of nothing (that is to-say, it: 
is not possible that out of nothing—z. e., out of a non-entity—a 
thing should bë made, å. ¢., an entity should arise. ” i 

. The theory of what in theological parlance or phraseology is 
ealled traducianism, or that of souls propagating souls by the 
laws of generation, is also repulsive ‘to a system which looks. 
npon the absence of all desire, and all activity, voluntary if not 
automatic, as -essential to their perfect freedom from misery.. 
And, therefore, the remaining theory of the pre-existence of souls, 
maintained by so many philosophers of so many different: 
schools in ancient times, aud in the church: ‘by no lessa man_ 
than Origen, is the only theory that can be propounded in consis- 
tence with the principles of the Saukhya School. Souls are, there- 
fore, represented as increate;, but it is to be observed that. the 
glory of being so does not belong to them exclusively. 

Again they are said to be multitudinous, or rather innumerable, 
to avoid another difficulty. The object of creation or rather 
evolution being-to effect the liberation of souls from the power 
or influence of non-discrimination, these must be numerous or 
innumerable to prevent the premature collapse of cessation of 
. omnific work. ‘The greater the number of souls, the longer is 
the process which first enslaves them one after another, and 
then effects their liberation singly, not en masse. ‘The idea of 
the diftusiveness of souls is but a corollary deducible from . their 
- numerousness, It ought not to be forgotten that the Hindu 
philosopher, like his brother philosophers of other ancient 
schools, had at best but gross ideas of spiritual substances, 
and was therefore prone to confound them with. material sub- 
stances of a tenuous nature, such as ether, &c. .Souls-could not 
therefore. be, according to him, multitudinous without being all 
diffusive and all pervasive. But is not each soul in itself, or 
apart from the congeries or mass of souls, diffusive and pervasive ? 
To some extent it is ; but perhaps net all-diffusive and. all perva- 
sive ; though all that is said of souls and Prakriti may lead 
one to the conclusion that they overlap and interpenetrate one 
another, and are, moreover, overlapped and interpenetrated by 
Prakriti. The predications with reference either to the soul ot 
Prakriti are -by' no means marked by perfect consistency and 
harmony. : 

Activity, as has already been indicated, can on no account be 
„attributed to souls, it-being invariably associated with pai and 
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misery through desire and aversion. Souls, therefore, are passion- 
less and perfectly quiescent. But intelligence is certainly ascribed 
to souls ;—they are said to be intelligence itself. It may be said 
that intelligence and perfect quiescence can not co-exist; and 
that, souls ‘being subjects.of knowledge, they must pass through 
various states of consciousness, such as sensations, intellections, 
emotions and volitions ; especially as omniseience, implying un- 
changeable thought and feeling, isnot ascribed to them. But 
intelligence in this case, as in that of the Supreme Spirit of the 
Upanishads, is tantamount to non-intelligence, inasmuch as it 
makes or implies no distinction between self and not-self, subject 
and object. The Hindu philosopher is prone to look upon the 
pure spirit as a material entity of extreme tenuity; and he 
speaks of its intelligence, as he speaks of the color of a coloured 
substance, as a material attribute, inherent rather than acci- 
“dental. According to him, the intelligence of the soul is 
its golden color, its transparency, its luminousness, Its 
inherence in the soul can no more be the cause of intellectual, 
emotional and volitional activity, than the color of a colored 
substance, say the rosy hue of a rose, can be the cause of any dis- 
play of activity on its part. Nor must it be forgotten, that in- 
telligence in the proper sense of the term, is, according to this 
system, a product of Prakriti, the root-principle of nature, not an 
attribute or predicate of the soul, 

The soul’s essence is nut merely intelligence but freedom. | 
Then why talk of its bondage, a thing which, as contradictory to 
its nature, cannot exist in it without annihilating it. Here the 

one phil osopher seems to falter for a moment, but gets rid 

the difficulty with an ingenuity which may be commended: 
The soul’s bondage is reflectional, not real. Its proximate cause 
is contact with Prakriti, the root-principle of nature, called the 
“Anmulam mulam, the rootless root, or, in modern ‘phraseology, 
the cause uncaused. ‘This principle attracts the soul, just as 
loadstone attracts iron ; or it is attracted by the soul which is 
represented as thoroughly immobile. 

In this description, however, our philosopher loses the balance of 
his logic, and gets entangled bet ween tthe horns of a dilemma; 
If he “maintains that the : soul is attracted by Prakriti into Jon- 
position with itself, the doctrine of its immobility is neutralized ; 
while if the conjunction of the two is attributed to the attractive 
‘power of the soul, its complete passivity or quiescence is made 
problematical. The Sankhya philosopher gets out of the horns by 
ascribing to the soul some kind of automatic influence or attrac- 
tive power. Voluntary activity is most emphatically thrown out: 
of the circle ef the soul’s- predicates ;. but some irresistible influence 
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or virtue emanates from it, in the same manner in which 
some mysterious influence is exerted automatically by the load- 
stone over a piece of iron. But our philosopher does not see that 
there.is absolutely no necessity of his positing an attractive force 

either in the soul or in Prakriti to account for their conjunction, 
Both the substances are in his opinion all-pervasive ; and there- 
fore their conjunction is inevitable. But here a fresh difficulty of 
an appalling nature makes its appearance. If Prakriti and souls 
are so universally diffusive that their union, or rather interpenetra- 
tion, is inevitable, why are not souls simultaneously brought into 
‘bondage, and where are the beatified souls lodged ? 

Leaving this difficulty unremoved, as the. Sankhya philosopher 
leaves it, let us advert to the lamentable fruits of the inevi- 
_ table contact of souls with Prakriti From it proceed all the 
troubles of the mind (manas), which is a product of Prakriti, and 
therefore no portion of the soul ; and its sufferings are only re-s 
flected in the luminous and quiescent soul, and in this reflection 
consists its fictitious bondage, The soul is, therefore, in a very 
loose sense called an experiencer ; ‘and all that can properly be 
predicated of it is, that the. ephemeral pleasures and pains 
brought upon the mind by its own malignant activity are reflect- 
ed in its tranquil substance. ‘Tu a sense still looser, as we shall 
see, the soul is called the ruler of Prakriti, and the witness and 
regulator of its evolutions. 

But does not the Sinkhya philosopher assume the reality of the 
bondage of the soul in his argument with the Vedanta and other 
philosophers of the phenomenal school? But by the bondage of 
the soul he means in reality the bondage of the mind, but as, 
the mind is only a material evolute, its bondage can not be real, 
' at least, in a spiritual sense. This is one of the glaring inconsis- 

tencies into which our philosopher is betrayed in spite of his logi- 
cal acumen and philosophic peuetration. 

The existence of a soul distinct or different from the innumer- 
able souls posited by Saukhya philosophy, bearing relation to them 
as that which the creator bears to the creature, or the ruler to the 

“subject, or the benefactor to the dependent, or even the superior 
to the inferior, is peremptorily. denied. But .is something like 
realism maintained in the Aphorisms ascribed to Kapila, such as 
may justify our looking upou multitudinous souls as modifications 
of one primal soul, their generic head ? Such an idea is not dis- 
coverable in them, though it might have been, and perhaps wae 
originated in his school in subsequent times. The idea appears 
in Nijnana Bhikshu’s commentary, in a connexion, however, which 
makes it difficult to ascertain whether the primal soul spoken of 
is the generic soul, the pattern and exemplar of all, or whether it 
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is nothing less’ than the pervasive, all-embracing spirit of God 
Himself, ; ; 

In the Sankhya Aphorisms are posited two, and only two, 
entities, souls which are neither evolutes nor evolvent, and Pra- 
kiti, the evolvent root-principle of nature, and therefore not an 
evolute. Is there not a third entity spoken of as eternal, in the 
sense of having existed throughout past eternity, but not ever- 
lasting in the sense of being inherently fitted to exist through- 
out future eternity ? Is not non-discrimination represented as 
having existed throughout past eternity, though terminable, or 
rather destined to pass into non-existence and continue therein 
for an almost incalculable cycle of ages? Is non-discrimination 
real or non-real? If real, the dualism assumed vanishes into 
thin air, or gives place to triadism. If unreal, how can it hold 
ia-bondage realities like living souls ? Are we to look upon it as 
the Vedantins look upon their ignorance, or Nescience, or Maya, as 
both real and unreal? But such contraries cannot meet in an en- 
tity ; such union in one substance is unthinkable. The very ar- 
gument which the Sankbya philosopher sets in battle array against 
the Vedantic notion of the soul being held in bondage by igno- 
rance, may be marshalled in all its entirety against his favorite 
non-discrimination. But this he does not pause to consider, 

Now let us see what the Aphorisms say of the second entity, 
Prakriti, the self-evolvent principle, to which creation, or existence, 
in all its proteus-like forms, is to be traced, as well as the tempo- 
rary bondage and ultimate emancipation of souls. The word Pra- 
kriti, we may mention by the way, has been, asa rule, translated 

nature,’ but by no means with accuracy. It may be rendered, 
in deference to the scientific phraseology of the day, ‘the primordial 
form’; but the better word is ‘the self-evolving principle, 
the root of nature, called Anmulam mulam, the rootless root.’ 

The passages to be extracted in illustration of the nature of 
Prakriti are these :— 

“ Prakriti is rhe state of eqnipoise of goodness (Sutéma), pas- 
sion (rajas), and darkness (tamas).”—(Book I., Aph. 61). : 

“ Since the root has no root, the root (of all) is rootless (that — 
is to say, there is no other cause of Prakriti, because there would 
be a regressus-ad-infinitum, if we were to suppose another 
cause, which by parity of reasoning, would require another 
‘gause, and so on, without end), Even if there be a succession, 
there is a halt at some one point, and so it is merely a name 
(that we give to the points in question) when we speak of the 
root of things under the name of Prakirti. Alike in respect 
of Prakriti and of both (Soul and Prakriti, is the argument 
for the uncreated existence).—(Book I., Aph. 67-69). 
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“Her (Prakritis) imperceptibility arises from her subtlety. 
(Prakriti) exists because her ‘existence is gathered from behold- . 
‘ing of productions (which have these qualities.” —(Book I., Aph. 
109-110). 

Though she be wnintelligent, yet Prakriti acts—as is the 
case. with milk (that is to say, as milk, without reference to 
man’s efforts, quite of itself changes into the form of curd). 
Or, as is the case with acts (or on-goings), for we see them, of 
time, &c. (the spontaneous action of Prakriti is proved from 
what is seen), The action of time, for instance, takes place 
quite spontaneously in the shape of one season’s now depart- 
ing and another’s coming on:—let the behaviour of Prakriti 
also be thus,—for the supposition conforms to observed facts. 
But still a senseless Prakriti would never energize, or would 
energize in a wrong way, less because of there being (in her case) 
no such communing as, “Thisis my means of producing experi- " 
ence,” &&. To this he replies—From her own nature she acts, 
not from thought—just as a servant (that is to say, as in the 
case of an excellent servant, naturally, merely from chabit; the 
appointed and necessary service of the master is engaged in, 
and not with a view to his own enjoyment, just so does Prakriti 
energize from habit alone), Or, from attraction by deserts 
which have been from eternity.—(Book IHI., Aph. 59-63.) 

Here we bring our string of quotations, from the text—as q 
well as from the eommentary—to a close, and emphasize 
the points made. Prakriti is eternal, imperceptible, indiscrete, un- | 
intelligent, and ever active, except when in a state of equipoise. , 
It resembles the soul in eternal duration, imperceptibility, and- 
undiscerptibility; but differs from it in activity or energy of 
self-evolution, .not in its want of intelligence, as the intelli- 
gence of the soul, being destitute of the elements of self-con- 
sciousness and world-consciousness, is equivalent to non~intelli- 

ence. 

5 Here a couple of questions ought to be raised and dispos- 

ed of. 

- The first is—If Prakriti is imperceptible, how are we to be 

sure of its existence? To be able to answer this’ question, it 

is necessary to look into the laws of evidence which are re- 

cognized in the Sankhya School. The champions of this school _ 
admit only three kinds of proof, viz., perception (Prataksha),4 
inference (Anuman), and testimony (Sahda); and they dis- ` 
card comparison (upamana), which the Logical schools add 

to the list, as well as the two others admitted in the Vedic 

schools. The objects of the external world make their exis- 

tence known to.us through the medium of perception, or the 
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mpressions made upon the senses by them. But they are, 
sach of them, discerptible, and consequently destructible. Their 
liscerptibility, or divisibility, proves that they are not eternal, 
wd that, therefore, they cannot be the ground of their own 
axistence. The law of inference leads the mind to look for 
the cause of their existence cr manifestation-apart from them ; 
md the ultimate ground at which we arrive, when we. trace 
ihe different lines of causation to their converging points, is 
Prakriti. Its existence, therefore, is proved by inference based 
yn perception, ; 

Again it is plain that these objects, evolved from Prakriti, 
Jo not-exist for themselves, Or, in other words, Prakriti does 
not evolve for its own advantage. With its varieties of evolutes, 
t exists for something else, as “axes for cutting, ” or “ houses ” 
for the benefit of those who dwell in them. For whom, or for 
what does Prakrits evolve, or do the evolutes of Prakriti exist? 
For souls, certainly. The laws of inference, then, not merely 
establish the existence of Prakriti, but that of souls alsò. And 
as Prarkiti, like the soul, is indiscerptible, it is uncreate and 
aternal. In this piece of reasoning the doctrine of final canses 
is recognized, as in the preceding are the doctrines of efficient and 
material causes, 

Now comes the second question :—How can Prakriti be called 
discerptible, seeing that it consists of the three qualities 
(gunas), goodness. passion, and darkness, held in equipoise ?. 

What are these gunas or qualities? Are they elementary 
substances of extreme tenuity, or are they mere predicates or 
attributes of substances? If they are qualities or attributes, 
in the ordinary sense of the term, of substances, their inherence 
in Prakriti does not militate against its indiscerptibility. If, 
however, they are elementary substances, their union in Prakriti 
establishes its complex nature and its consequent discerptibility. 
Their nature should, therefore, be thoroughly looked into be- 
fore the claim of indiscerptibility advanced in favor of Prakriti 
gan be adjudicated upon. 

The word guna, generally translated “ quality,’ means a cord, 
and the three gunas of the Sankbya School are the three cords by . 
which the soul, or rather Prakriti itself, is fettered. They are 
satima, rajas and tamas. The word Sattma means purity and 
goodness ; and the Sattmas guna is that which enlightens, soothes, 
purifies, causes virtue, and communicates pleasure and happivess, 
Kt prevails in ethereal regions, and causes the enlightenment, happi- 
ness and joy, characteristic of those seats of purity and goodness. In 
the world it predominates in fire, and that is the reason why flame 
tapers towards the sky, and sparks fly upwards, When it abounds 
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in man, he becomes virtuous and happy ; and to its preponderance’ 
must be ascribed the acknowledged happiness of superior orders of 
beings, such as Prajapatis, Indras, Pitris, Gandhavas, Gods and 
Demigods. .The word rajas means passion, eneřgy and activity ; . 
and the characteristics of the rujas-guna are variability, activity, f 
vehemence and restlessness. Tt is accompanied by vice and mise- 
ry, and when it prevails in man, he becomes a ehild of error and - 
‘wretchedness, It abounds in the atmosphere, “and accounts 
for its fitful and erratic movements. And lastly, the word 
Lamas means stolidity and darkness; and the tamas-guna 
is that which produces sorrow, dulness, stupidity and inac- 
tion. It predominates in earth and water, and accounts for 
their downward tendency; and when it abounds in man, it 
makes him sorrowful, stupid, lazy and immobile.’ 
_ The three qualities abound respectively in upper, mundane 
and nether creations. “Aloft (above the world of mortals)it , 
(the creation) abounds in (the quality of) purity. Beneath? 
(that is to say under the world of mortals) (the creation) abounds: 
in darkness, In this midst, (that is in the world of mortals) , 
(the creation) abounds in passion.” (Book III, Aph. 48-50.) 

But it is to be observed that they are, as a rule, if not invaria- 
ably, found mixed in varied proportions never almost dissevered 
or separated from one another. In the highest ethereal regions, 
as in superior orders of beings and the very best of men, 
purity abounds; but it is not altogether dissociated from isg 
troublesome companions, inasmuch as these exist, . albeit in 
very small proportions, along with it. And in the lowest infer- 
ual regions, as in demons and evil spirits, as well as the worst, 
of men, some degree of purity, however inconsiderable, i 
found in conjunction with the preponderant passion and dark- 
ness. This fact explains or shows the distinction there is be- 
tween these qualities, or rather material attributes, and the 
substances in which they are found mixed in varied propor- 
tions. They are almost inseparable in reality, though separa- 
ble in thought. They are a material trinity in unity, and unity 
in trinity. ‘They are held in equipoise only in Prakriti in its 
quiescent state, and their union in it in equal proportions cannot 
militate against the theory of its eternity and indescerptibility. They 
are moreover, ubiquitous, existing in all the productions or modi- 
fications of Prakriti, in all the regions of space, in endlessly 
varied proportions. And they are, in their joint capacity, ag 
' well as singly, an evil; they being the cause of that bondag# 
‘of the mind which is reflected in the soul, and from the ré- ~ 
flection of which it has to be liberated. 

Prakriti, in its Trinitarian essence, is the great omnific principle, 
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and it energises spontaneously, as- milk -.coagulates into 
curd when let alone. Though destitute of intelligence, and 
acting from a simple.automatic impulse, it never errs, as “an 
excellent servant” anticipates and obeys the commands of his 
master’ “from habit.” ‘The order of creation is presented in 
Aph. 61 of Book I:—From Prakriti (proceeds) intelligence 
(Buddhi), from intelligence egoizer, or I-maker (Ahankura), 
from egoizer the fine, subtle elemeuts (Zanmatrus), and both 
sets (internal and’ external) of organs (Indriya) aud from the 
subtle elements the gross elements (Sthul bhuta)?” Intelligence, 
the first product, or evolute, of self evolving Prakriti, is called 
great (Mahat), because it is a principle of “superlative purity,” 
and occupies in creation the same place which the Prime Minis- 
ter occupies in a well organized government. -It gives birth 
to egoizer, which is the cause of the distinction we make be- 
tween self and not-self, a distinction fictitious rather than real, 
“and one which proves to us a source of vexation and trou- 
ble. Then come the fine, tenuous elements, imperceptible to 
man, but perceptible to superior beings, or even to man when 
his natural powers are indefinitely enlarged by meditation, viz., 
sound, touch, color, taste or sapidity, and smell. These seven 
principles are evolutes ‘of Prakriti, and evolvent; and to their 
omnific activity, or prolific energy, creation in its multifarious 
aspects is to be traced. Then there are sixteen other princi- 
ples, which are evolutes or productions, not evolvents or produ- 
cers, viz., the five gross elements, earth, fire, water, air, ether; the 
five organs of knowledge (yyan-indriyani) the eye, the ear 
the nose, the tougue, the skin; the five organs of action (Karma 
Sandriyant) the hands, the feet, the larynx or the organ of 
speech, the orifice and the generative organ; and the mind 
(manas) called the eleventh organ, the real cause of the bond- 
age under which it itself groans, and from the reflection of 
which the soul has to be freed. 

The existence of these twenty four tatimas, or categories, is 
proved by perception and inference, which last is a process 
of demonstration rising from what is perceptible to what is 
imperceptible. For instance, the gross elements, earth, fire, 
water, air, are perceptible to mortals; and their existence is 
proved by the simple testimony of the senses. But they do 
not explain their own existence; and therefore we are led by 
\the laws of reasoning to the tenuous principles, the subtle 
rudiments from which they proceed, and by which their exis- 
tence is accounted for. But these subtle elements, impercep- 
tible to men in general, though perceptible to superior beings, or 
even men endowed with powers of perception keener and more 
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_ expanded than human beings, ‘ordinarily possess, aré:only modř- 
fications of the I-maker, which. again i. modification of in- 
telligence, the first-born of Prakriti dincréite.~ Again, the mind, 
the eleventh organ, is another modification of the I-maker, , 
and its existence is proved by that of the perceptible organs: 
of knowledge and action. : 
' The existence of the twenty-fifth category, the soul, which: 
is neither an evolute nor an evolvent, is proved by the creative 
energy of Prakriti, which energizes, not for its own advantage, 
` but for that of an entity apart from itself, -This is emphatically 
stated in such verses as these :—“ From Brahma down to a post 
for its (soul’s) sake is creation till there be discrimination -(Wetween 
soul and Prakriti) on which its liberation ensues.” “ Prakriti’s 
creation is for the sake of another, though it be spontaneous, 
for she is not the experiencer, just like a cart’s carrying saffron for 
the sake of its master.” A i 
. But why not carry the arguments from infer ence a step further, 
and recognize a Lord (Iswara behind the varied) manifestations: ¢ 
of Prakriti,as the ultimate ground of existence? There are 
insuperable obstacles in the way. A Lord cannot possibly be 
the creator of the universe. If he exists, he must either be ‘free 
or bound, If free, he cannot have a desire to create prevalent 
enough to determine his will, or lead to volition and action, It 
is an established maxim of Hindu philosophy, that a desire’ 
leading irresistibly to action, good or bad, is bondage. Such a | 
desire on the part of God cannot but militate against his assum- 
ed freedom. If, however, he is bound, how could he fhe vad 
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ereate? The supposition, therefore, of a Lord behind the veik; 
of shifting phenomena, is both irrational and useless. Ree 
How thoroughly the atheistic speculations of our vaunted age of 
progress were anticipated in times which may be called pre- 
historic, in India and other countries! The scientists and phi- 
Josophers of the day now and then betray a little meekness, tò- 
which their prototypes of ancient times were utter strangers, 
Given matter and the laws immanent in it, they have no diff- 
eulty whatever in explaining the wonders of creation, or solving 
the .knotty problems of. existence. But they manifest a little 
hesitation when they have to settle the question :—“ How came 
matter to be, and how and by whom were its laws impressed 
upon it?” Their hesitation, however, is momentary, as they shake 4 
it off by assuming the eternity of matter, and the eternal in: | 
herence of its laws, as well as by-upholding the principle, ex 
nihilo nihil fit. But our redoubtable philosophers of ancient 
times presented a braver front, and did not hesitate for a moment 
in affirming with oracular assurance the eternity of matter ; 
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and their dictum, as bas already been said runs thus:—“ A thing 
is not made out of wnothing,” And. even when they admitted 
the existence of “a God, their prinéiple, that an impure thing 
such as matter in this opinion is, cannot possibly emanate from, 
or be ereated by,a pure Being, made it impossible for them to 
represent such a Being as its Creator. God or no God, matter, 
according to their teaching, is eternal, along with the laws in- 
herent in it, 

‘But the way in which our philosophers dispose of the argu- 
ment based on testimony, which is one of the three kinds of 
proof admitted in his school, is worthy of consideration, By 
testimony they understand, not only what is ordinarily included in 
that term, but a great deal more, even the teachings of revelation, 
and those of devotees and adepts, who by virtue of intense _ 
meditation have obtained, and may obtain, the power of recall- 
"ing to their minds the varied events which occurred to them in 
several, if not all, of their past lives, and that of discovering 
and bringing to light occult truths, or truths hidden among the 
arcana of | nature. But revelation distinctly affirms the existence 
of a Lord. How is this to be accounted for? Is revelation to 
be discarded as a tissue of Old Men’s Fables? Our time-serving 
pale did not allow themselves to be ostensibly carried 
thus far by their scepticism. They got rid of the difficulty 
by resorting to orbits of shuffling ‘criticism, not unknown 
to modern sceptics. (“ The scriptural texts which make mention 

of ‘the Lord’ are) either glorifications of the liberated souls 
or homages to the recognized (deities of the Hindu Paxtheon).” 
SAnd, besides, “There is seripture for this (world’s) being the pro- 
duction of Prakriti (not of a Lord,)” 

It may be mentioned here that, even when Hindu philosophy 
allows the existence of a god, it makes him so quiescent and 
inactive, that creation cannot possibly be attributed to him. We 
cannot, ascribe creation to him without making him subject 
to passion, the second ef the three qualities from which he 
must be free, and, therefore, representing him as actually beld 
in bondage. Nor can he be the governor of the universe with- 
out being “selfish” and “ liable to grief.” In Book V. we have 
these Aphorisms : — 

Ahp. 3—“ (If a Lord were governor, then) having intended his 
own benefit, his government (would be selfish) as isthe case 
Ngriti ordinary governors) in the world.” 

J“ He must then be) just: like a worldly lord (and) other- 
wise (than you desire that we should conceive of him, ; for if we 
agree that the lord is also benefited, he also must be something 
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mundane,—*just like a „worldly lord—because, sincė his desires 
. are (ou that. supposition) not ‘(previously): satisfied, he must be 
‘liable to grief. And besides the supposition of a lord is ‘useless. . 
He cannot create, cannot govern, cannot judge, cannot réward { 
or punish—the last, prerogative, viz., that of bestowing rewards 
and inflicting punishments being a prerogative of works, not 
‘of God. In Aph 2 of this Book, we have these words :==“ Not ` 
- from its (the world’s) being governed by the Lord, is there the 
effectuation of the fruit, for it is by works (that is by merit 
and demerit) that this is accomplished—(by works alone which 
arė indispensable,—and if we do make the additional’and cumb- 
rous supposition of a lord, he cannot reward a man otherwise 
than according to his works.” . 

If there is no Lord, the question arises, why believe in a re- 
‘velation at all? The proper answer to this question brings fore, 
ward a theory, which in absurdity has not its parallel even 
in the history of wild speculation, The Sankhya philosopher 
does not hold, like the Mimansakas. and the Vedantins, the 
eternity of the Vedas. The forty-fifth Aphorism of thé Fifth 
Book of the work under review runs thus:—‘The Veda 
„is not from eternity, for there is scripture for its being a produc- 
tion.” If not eternal, it must have been written either by God 
or by some gifted man. It could not possibly have been written, 
or vouchsafed through verbal communication, or in any other 
way, by God, for the Sankhya philosophy. does not recognize 
his ‘existence. Nor could it have been written by a gifted man, 

‘ such a man must be either liberated or in bondage. If liber- P 
ated, he could not have a prevailing desire leading to its comz“ 
position; and if in bondage, he could not but have lacked 
“the power” needed to bring about so glorious a result, 

The Vedas, therefore, could not have proceeded either from God 
or from man, nor are they oternal. How then is the mystery 
involved in their existence to be unravelled? Here is the explana- 
tion :—‘ The Vedas, just like .an expiration, proceed of themselves 
from ‘the self-existent, through the force of fate, unperceived by. 
thought.” To explain this statement of the commentator, Nijnana 
-Bhikshu, two questions have to be raised. Who is the self-existent 
from whom the Vedas are said to have emanated as an expiration ? 
The self-existent must either be Prakriti itself, or some evolute 
of Prakriti, there being nothing knowable or within the reach of” 
proof behind it, and the soul being incapable of sending, these 
venerated books out even as an éfflation, The Sankhya philoso- 
phers speak of an emergent deity, whom they call Brahma, when 
he creates, Vishnu when he preserves, and Siva or Mahadeva when 
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he destroys. _This eniergent deity.is the first evolute of. Prakriti, 
intelligence, called Mahat, the Great One, not, however, personal 
intelligence, but something like general intelligence, the intelli- 
gence of which personal intelligence, mine or thine, is only a 
} form. This great one, the first-born of Prakriti increate, is the 
unconscious author of the Vedas, because they emanate from him 
as an expiration: l 

When do they.emanate? Here we'have to unfold the doctrine 
of metempsychosis, which underlies all the philosophical 
speculations of ancient India ; which even those bold spirits, who, like 
Kapila and Buddha, cast aside all faith in God, personal, if not 
impersonal, did not dare abandon. Prakriti creates one world 
after another in endless succession, to meet the exigencies of human 
desert, or to afford scope for the consumption of the fruits of 
work, One world iş evolved after another to reward or 
pltirnish the accumulated work of those which precede, and to 
furnish cause, by its own accumulated work added to the tremend- 
ous load it inherits, for the existence of those which succeed, 
Every renovated world, with its shifting panorama of moral actions 
and moral deserts, is thus connected with an endless chain of 
antecedent, and an equally endless chain of consequent stages 
of existence. Hach of these gradually unfolded stages of existence 
or works vanishes, when its appointed service’ is over, only to 
see another springing up, and contriving its great work of reward~ 
ing virtue and punishing vice. At each of these renovations of 
the world, the Vedas issue out of the emergent deity, called intel- 
ligence in the original Sutras, and the self-existent, or Brahma, in 
subsequent times, as an afflation. 

In conclusion, let us ascertain what the work under review says 
of liberation, the great object and scope of all the speculations 
embodied in its pages. Prakriti creates or energizes, to liberate 
the soul from the bondage of non-discrimination, or misapprehen- 
sion, or misconception. How is this effected?. Not by worship, 
for worship takes for granted what is not admitted, the existence ofa 
creative and controlling being behind the veil of natural phenomena ; 
not by sacrifices, because these, as they inflict pain upon the victims, 
cannot but occasion pain to those by whom they are offered, by 
the law of retribution ; not by rites and ceremonies of a bloodless 
character, because whatever efficacy they may have is of a transient, 
not a permanent, nature. ‘These all are certainly praised 

a various parts of scripture. The sacrifice of the horse is 
said to give tbe offerer power to conquer all worlds, expiate -sin, 
overcome death, and attain immortality, -Thejuice of the soma, 
the moon- plant (Asclepias acida) is said to have conferred victory, 
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triumph, “ effulgence” and “ deathless being ” on Indra himself, and 
the subordinate gods and goddesses of the Indian Parnassus. But 
it is to be’ borne in mind, that the benefits conferred by bloody ` 
and bloodless rites ate evanescent, and that even the gods perish 4 
at every dissolution of the world, or at the consummation of every” 
single stage of existence. “ Many thousands of Indras and other ` 
` gods have passed away ‘in successive periods, overcome by time ; 
for time is hard to overcome.” Freedom from the galing yoke 
of transmigration, from an almost interminable chain’ of births and 
deaths, religious observances cannot possibly secure. 

Such freedom is the result of right knowledge or discrimination, 
which is obtained by meditation. “From knowledge - {acquired 
during mundane existence) comes salvation (soul’s chief end)’ — 
(Book TII, Aph. 23). Knowledge alone, dissociated from, not in 
conjunction with, works, is the fountain of liberation, as the verse , 
following the one quoted assures us,—‘ Since this (viz, knowledge) 
is the precise cause of liberation, there is neither association (of 
any thing else with it, e. g., good works) nor alternativeness (e. guy ` 
of good works in its stead. ) ‘his knowledge is attained by medi / 
tation, on the nature and efficacy of which the following verses 
give information :— 

“ Meditation is the cause of the removal of desire (that affection of - 
the mind by objects which is a hinderer of knowledge.) It 
(meditation, from the effectuation of which, and not from merely 
communing upon it) knowledge arises, is ‘perfected by the repel- Í 
ling of the modifications (of the mind which ought to be obstructed | 
from all thoughts of anything.) ‘This meditation is perfected by 
restraint, postures, and one’s duties, Restraint (of the breath) y 
by means of expulsion and intention. Steady and (promoting) 
ease is a (suitable) posture, (such as the crossing of the arms). One’s 
duty is the performance of the actions prescribed for one’s religious 
order.”—(Book III, Aph. 80-35.) 
~ The subject of meditation, and its varied appliances belongs, 
properly speaking, to Yoga philosophy, the counterpart, not ouly 
of the Sankhya ‘system, but in some respects of every system of 
philosophy propounded i in India, not excluding almost all of those 
systems, which, like Buddhism and its offshoots, are branded 
heterodox. Meditation ynot in its incipient stages, but when perfect- 
ed, years of close attention, and rigid confor mity to its almost endless 
varieties of stringent rules, beget right knowledge, which dispel, 
non-discrimination, and brings on emancipation. The essence & 
the knowledgé begotten by nieditation is the distinction between 
the soul and non-soul, the passive, quiescent, immobile spirits and 
the SYeEneNe; plastic, formative Prakriti, When this distinction 
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is clearly apprehended by the mind, the soul is set free from the 
bondage of its desires and aversions, its good and bad deeds, and 
their woeful consequences in an'almost endless chain of transmi- 
grations, f ‘ ma 
The soul is, of course, in a very loose sense said to be set free, 
its bondage end liberation being nominal, not real,—reflections and 
shadows, not ¥ealities. The bondage and liberation spoken’ of 
throughout this book are in reality the bondage and liberation of 
` Prakriti, which, first of all, weaves a net for its own entanglement 
by a process of evolution, and ultimately effects its own eman- 
cipation by a process of meditation. And to this mischievous 
activity it is impelled by passion (rajas), the second of the three 
qualities, which form its Trinitarian essence, . 
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Att VIIL—SUFIISM. ; : 
Ii may seem somewhat strange that Súfiism, a mystical form ; 
: of religiot, should take its rise and flourish in a system 204 
exact and ancompromising, so; rigid and final as Islám, but. the ! 
truth is, that it is a re-action from the burden of "a rigid law and 
a wearisome ritual; an attempt'to reconcile philosophy with the 
‘dogmas of the Quran. The needs of the human heart, the spirit 
of an Eastern people, required something warmer than the cold 
orthodoxy of. the Faithful. The tendency of Súfiism is decidedly 
pantheistic, that is towards Pantheism from its philosophical side, 
as teaching that “there is one -eternal and infinite substance 
of which all things that exist are modifications with no permanent ` 
individual existence.” It is not so much the deification of the 
finite, as the nothingness of all phenomena. To the pautheistiog 
Sif, the world and all things therein are fleeting, He does not 
assert that the world is divine, but that it is nothing, The per- 
ception of things is only an illusion ; the world isa place. 
‘* “ Where nothing is, and all things seem, , 
And we the shadows of a dream,” 

To the S&fi God is all and in all—One without a’ second. 
Beneath the ever-shifting forms, One remains: under the unsubstan- 
tial accidents, Qne is real. “In Pantheism, God,.conceived of as 
the substance of the world, if He lies behind all finite beings | 
and objects, stands,. at least, in precisely the same relation to all.” ¢ 
Thus, in Safiism the doctrine often leads to carelessness of life 
and to disregard of morality, for things base and things pure, 
intelligent and mean, are all alike related to that which is the 
substance of all, 

. Thus Jelél-ud-din Rami * says :— 

“¢God’s blessing’ is the name of all that’s good in man, 
; ‘The curse of God’ of all that’s evil in our plan.. ` 


In which of these two seas our streamlets may subside 
They but return into the source from whence their tide.” f 


A system which, in some aspects, conceives God to be as near 





* In this article, I take my illustrations from, and base my conclusions. 
on, the teaching of the great master of Súfiism, Mouláná Jelal-ud-din Rami 
in the Musnavi, and on that of Mahmúd Shéhbistari in the Gulshan-i-Raz. 
For the English rendering of the Persian, I am indebted to recent trans- 
` lations of these works published by Triibner. It will be seen that thé 
translations from the Musnavi are not very literal. Men aye 
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to the heart in which selfishness and lust rule; as he is to the 
heart, in which purity and holiness have their sway, obliterates 
moral distinctions in act and life, In yielding to his nature, the 
Súfi may think he thus yields to God. To him “immersion in 
the natural is absorption in the divine.” This is the natural out- 
come of the system, but-not all Stifis are consistent, and it would 
be idle to deny that many a Musalmén mystic has tried to lead 
a higher life than that of bis fellows around. That men are 
often better than their creed, is as true of the Safi as of the 
orthodox.Muslim. e 

Súfis, however, claim to be orthodox, and assert that they are 
the true expounders of the Qurán, and the Hadis (Traditional say- 
ings of the Prophet.) They maintain that they know, as none others 
do, the esoteric meaning of the words given through, or spoken 
by, the Prophet :— 

i “The spirit *tis gives value : words are mere pretence.” * 

This spirit must be earnestly sought for, then 

f “ Will unity be.found as in a-treasuro.” 4 


Jelal-nd-din Rúmi thus describes all those who do not know this 
esoteric meaning of the Muhammadan Revelation, whether contained 
in the Quran or in the Hadis— ; 

“ Where’er you hear a note of God’s truth-warbling bird, $ 
You straightway seize its literal sense, just as "tis heard, 
You then use suppositions of your darksome mind, 
And form, through wrong conclusions, guesses worge-than blind, 
“The Saints use terms of technical significance 
Unknown to worldly readers’ crass ignorance, 
The language of the bird you learn, as to its ‘notes ; 
But clean forget its sense, as sure as fancy dotes.” 
The orthodox Muhammadan tenet is that God, having created 
the world, ‘retired to the ‘arsh, the highest heaven, and now leaves 
His creatures to work out their salvation, according to the light 
vouchsafed to them through the prophets. He is a God afar 
off, a pitiless Force, a capricious Despot. From ‘this idea S4fiism 
revolts. According to it God is immanent in all His creatures: 
the sum of life, in whom all things live. He not only originated 
all action, but dwells with each individual. 
“ Eternal and temporal are not separate from one another, 
For.in that Being this non-existent.has it being.” § 
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The Safi, the Saitghtondd man, sees beliind'the veil. He kiows .- 
Allah to be the One, the necessary Being, the First Cause. He 
looks on the whole. world of phenomena as * not’ being.” 


-“The whole world is merely an imaginary thing, 
It is like.one point whirled round in a circle” * 


One day, when expounding his views, Jelél-uddin made the 
following statement: “Thou seest nought, save that thou seest 
God therein.” A certain Darvish came forward and maintained 
that the use of the term “therein” indicated a receptacle, and 
that it might be argued that God would thus be comprehended, 
whereas He is in-comprehensible. To this, Jelal answered, “The 
universe of God’s qualities is the receptacle of the universe of 
God’s essence ; but these two universes are really one. The first 
of them is not He, the second of Them is not other than He, 
Those, apparently, two things, are in truth one and: the samen 
How, then, is'a contradiction in terms implied? God comprises 
the exterior and, the interior. If we cannot say, He is the interior, 
He will not include the interior, but He comprises all, and in Him all 
things have their being. He is, then, the receptacle also, comprising 
all existences as the Qurén says, ‘He comprises all things.’ ” 
The Darvish was silenced and became a disciple. 


This is a very good illustration ‘of the kind of discussions held 
amongst the doctors of SGfiism, and according to the accounts 
which have come down to us, they generally convinced all gain- 
sayers who seem to have been taken aback by such obeeuee) and 
in most cases, unintelligible language. 


In a verse already quoted from Jel&l-ud-din (p. 324), it would 
seem as if Sáfis hold that evil, as well as good, has its origin and 
return in God; but there are many statements in. the Safi writ- 
{ngs which clearly imply. just the ‘opposite, and certainly the 
general teaching of SGfiism seems to be that evil proceeds, not 
from ‘ Being, but from ‘not being? Thus— 


“& Being is purely good in whatever it be, 
If it also contains evil, that proceeds from ‘ other. *™} 
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At the same time, ti is held that both. are tn some aay manifesta- 
tions of the “Truth.’ 
+ & How can it be lust which ravishes men’s hearts, 
For ‘the Truth” now and again appears as evil 
Kaow ‘the Truth’ in the garb of good is the ‘True Faith ;’ 
: t The Truth’ in the garb of-evil is evil, is the word of Satan. be 

“There is “no worker in creation, save Allah” is a dogma of 
Stfism, but with this is held as firmly “evil comes from ‘ other?” 
This resembles the Augustinian view that evil isa negation, a 
departure from God, who is the source.and sum of all existence, 
But the fact is that Sufiism has not ‘solved the difficulty of the 
origin and existence of evil; it leaves the problem where it finds it 
in the Quran, which is in some places distinctly necessitarian 
in its teaching, and in others, as strongly on the side of. free-will. 
Take, for example, the two following passages :—“ By a soul and 

-Him who balanced it, and breathed into it its wickedness and 
urity. 

(Stina 91-8). There is little room for freedom of the will in this. 
Then take the passage— 

“ Whatever good betideth thee is from God, but whatever be- 

tideth thee of evil is from thyself” —(Súra 4-81), 
_ Súfis claim to be the best and truest expounders of the Qurán, 
but they bave not found’ a key to reconcile these conflicting 
statements, and so it is not to be wondered at, that, there is in their 
system a want of consistency on this question. ` 

As all created things are included in the category of ‘not being, 
it is the duty of the man who would be perfect to rise from this 
State to that of ‘contingent being,’.where, for a while, laws and 
`esaeds are needed for his’ guidance ; “but the path lies onward, and 
the traveller on the mystic road leaves these behind, and-as he as- 
cends higher and higher towards ‘ Being,’ he is freer and freer from 
‘outward restraints, He returns to God and lives in God ? 

We may here notice that to the ordiiary-.Muslim the meaning 
of the dogma of Jabr is, that God compels men to carry out His 
will Practically, Jabr is pure fatalism. The Sifi cannot deny 
the Quranic teaching on this point, but he regards this Jabr, this 
almighty power, as the constant working of the Supreme Being in 
the world of phenomena, the manifestation of the divine energy 
in creation, the immanence of ‘ Being’ in ‘not being? The 


dogma is thus softened down toa pantheistic view of God, and 
\ 
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deprived of its.harsh and rugged aspect. The Muhammadan doc- 
trine of fatalism supplies a basis for the “mystic - dogmas * of 
Quietism, 

The principle underlying the Súfi system is that “‘sense and 
reason cannot transcend phenomena, or see the real Being which 
underlies them all; so sense and reason must be ignored and su- 
perseded in favour of the ‘inner light,’ the divine illumination of 
the heart, which is the only faculty -whereby men perceive the 
infinite,” 

Then, when thus enlightened, Sufis see that all the external phe- 
nomena, including man, is but an illusion, and. as it is. non- 
existent, it is an evil, because it is a departure from the real Being,” 
The illuminated man gets little help from reason, in fact, it fails 
him here : 

“ But, in addition to reason man Has a certain faculty, 
Whereby he understands hidden mysteries.’’ * É 

This faculty (éawr) is evoked by desire of the truth. This ere? is” 
not peculiar to the Safi. It underlies the teaching of the mys- 
tics of all ages. To take only one, Hugo of St. Victor calls it the 
‘eye of the soul,’ by which he had immediate intuitions of God. 
He asserts “ that this eye beholds what the eye of sense and’ the 
eye of reason cannot see, what is both within us and above us, 
God within, is both What we must flee, and whither we must’ flee. ` 
The highest and lowest are so far identical, Thus do the pure in 
heart see God.”t This is quite in accordance with the Sati view, 

Súfis, in support of their view that the first and most important 
act of life, is to attain a knowledge of God, quote the verse, 
“ When God said to the angels, ‘I am about to ‘place a Viceregent 
on the earth,’ they said : ‘ Wilt Thou place therein one who shat 
commit abomination and shed blood?’ Nay, we celebrate ‘thy 
praise and holiness. God answered them, ‘ Verily, I know that ye 
wot not of: °” (Sura 2-28.j—It is said that this verse proves, that 
though the great majority of men would commit abomination, some 
would receive the divine light and attain to a knowledge of God. 
Another verse is also quoted : ; 

“ Then found they one of our servants to.whom we -had vouch- 
safed mercy, and whom we have instructed with our knowledge ”— 
(Súra 18-64.) 

There is, too, a tradition to the effect that David said, “ ‘O Lord! 
why hast Thou created mankind?’ God replied,. ‘I am a hidden 
treasure, aud I would fain become known. ” It is the work of the ~ 
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SGfitto find that treasure, to gain that knowledge, and so to attain 
to the Divine light. 

The earlier Muhammadan mystics sought to impart life to a 
rigid and formal ritual. They had no intention of becoming un- 
orthodox, Many of their utterances are. very beautiful, such as, 
“ As neither meat nor drink profits: the diseased body, so no warn- 
ing avails to touch the heart full of the love of this world.” “ The 
work of a holy man doth not consist in this, that he eats grain, 
and clothes himself in wool, but in the knowledge of God and 
‘‘ubmission ‘to His will”? “Thou deservest not the name of a 

‘yned man, till thy heart is emptied of the love of this 
world.” “ Hide thy good deeds as elosely as thou would’st hide thy 
zins 2? $ 

“ And he'll ne'er take his flight towards Heaven's eternal King, 
Who holds at Leart the thought that he’s a perfect Thing.” 
~ One of these men,—men who often successfully withstood the 
exercise of unrighteous power, was one day ushered into the pre- 
sence of the Khalif HarGu-ar-Rasbid, who said to him, ‘ How 
great is thy abnegation ? The mystic replied, “ Thine is greater.” 
“ How so,” said the Khalif: “ Because I made abnegation of this - 
world, and thou makest abnegation of the next.” Even in a 
book like the Musnavi, we find Jel4l-ud-din, who inculcates Sffiism, 
pure and simple, with all its disregard for the oútward restraints 
of an objective revelation, sometimes teaching sounder principles, 
thus i= 
“ To trust in God, and yet put forth. our utmost skill, 
The surest method is to work: His holy will; 
The friend of God must work.” > 
“This earlier mysticism, however, gradually developed into 
pufiism, and towards the close of the second century of the Hijra, 
it became prevalent. The first fervour of conquest was over and 
men settled. down to consider the grounds of their faith. A&A re- 
action from formalism was the result. The creed of Islám. con- 
cerning God, simple as it was, did not satisfy the minds of those 
who wanted to know more about Him. Especially is this true of 
the Persians, who never took kindly to Islám, as the orthodox pro- 
claimed ‘it, and who were, after their conversion, quite ready to 
adopt a system which, whilst it professes on its exoteric side to be 
faithful to the Quran, yet, has its esoterie doctrines about God, 
„good and evil, and the origin and nature of the universe, 

\ The Zindiq and Mutazalé controversies also were introducing 
a system of scholasticism, from which the Persian mind revolted. 
Reason and logic could not with him take the place of a revelling 
in the sense of the beautiful, or of meditating on the union of God 
with man. As Grecian literature, too, became more accessible, it 
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produced a latitudinarian spirit which Sdfiism imbibed. Thus the 
_way was fully prepared for the rise of this school of thought in a 
system which seems the most unlikely to have fostered such mys- 
tical-tendencies. 

In the third century of the Hijra, there was no doubt as tothe 
pantheistic development of Stfiism, Al-Halláj then taught in 
Baghdéd thus: “ I am the Truth, there is nought fa ‘Paradise but 
God, Jam He whom I love, and He whom. I love is I ; we are two 
souls dwelling in one body. When thou seest me, thou seest Him ; 
and when thou seest Him, thou seest me.” >` ` 

The authorities in Baghdád could not permit. this, and Halláj, 
one of the earliest martyrs of Sáfiísm, was flogged, tortured, and 
finally beheaded by ofder of the Khalif. The phrase Alléh-o- bas, 
“ God, and nothing else,” expresses the stage now arrived at. 

The following verse from Hafiz, gives, in its mystical eM ei A 
clue to the Safi system— j 

“ The prayer mat stain with wine, if so, 
The Magian’s favour thou cans't gain, 
The traveller in the land should know 

_ The ways and customs of the Inn.” 

The traveller is the Sélik, the man in search of union with the 
Divine. ° 

Wine is the Dine love ; the Inu is the stage in which the tra- 
veller is immersed in the Divine mysteries. Ibis, according to Safiism, 
an error to suppose that man has any existence apart “from. -God, 
and not until this error is put away, can. the mystic journey be 
entered upon :— 


“ Plant one foot upon the neck of self, - al 
The other in thy Friend’s domain ; i ai 
In every thing His presence see, t 


For ‘other vision is in vain.” _ 
Or, as Mahmúd in the Gulshán-i-Ráz puts it— 


`- Like Moses, son of Amram, press onward in this road 

Till you hear the words, ‘ Verily, Tam God,’ 

So long as the Mount * of your being remains before you, 

The answer to ‘ Show me’ is Thou shalt not see me. t 

The traveller’ now sets out upon his path in which he finds 

various aids. The first is attraction (jazb), This is God draw- 
ing the man to Himself away from the world. He who enters 
this state is a Murid, or one who has inclination (irédab) towards 





* i.e. Phenomenal illusive existence which hides real absolute Being. 
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good. Tf he remains in tbis stage, he is ‘ealled attracted ’ (majzúb). 
He should now submit- himself to a very severe self-examination, 
aud probe the very secret recesses of his heart. This he does by 
the aid of devotion, and henceforth is known as the ‘ devoutly 
attracted ’(Salik-i- -majzúb). The journey to God is now fairly 
commenced, and becomes completed when he has attained to the 
true knowledge*of the Supreme, which is, that there is no existence, 
save Allah. Then begins the journey in God, or the gaining of the 
knowledgé of His nature and attributes, and to this i inquiry and 
search, there is no limit. As the Sélik rises higher and higher 
in this spiritual ascent CUrúj), he becomes more and more per feet, 

From the words, ‘are not creation and command of Himn—’ 
(Stira VII, 52), Salis deduce the conclusion, that the works of 
God are included either in the ‘ perceived world,’ or in the ‘ con- 
ceived world” The former is the material, visible, created world, 
‘familiar to all: the latter the invisible, spiritual, future world. 
It is the wald of command (al amir), so called from the well 
known-phrase, “Be, and it was” (kun fayaktina). The author 
of the Akhidg-t-Juldli tells us, that it is “admitted equally by - 
the masters of perception and conception, that the first principle 
which, at the mandate ‘Be, and it was’ issued, by the instru- 
mentality of the ineffable power and will, from the chaotic ocean 
of inexistence, was a simple and luminous essence, which,’ in the 
language of philosophy, is termed the primary intellect; (though 
in some accounts, it is termed the supreme intelligence) and the 
great fathers ef mysticism aud investigation, call it the Muham- 
madan spirit.”* 
N We have thus the authority of one of the greatest amongst 
Musalmén writers, for the general correctness, according “to 
Muhammadan notions, of the Safi cosmogony. According ‘to it, ° 
God first created the primal element (iaubar-i i-awwal), and to the 
creation of this, the following passage is supposed to- refer : :—“ And 
it was not the business of an hour, but even as the twinkling of 
an eye, or quicker still. ” (Stra XVI. 79). This primal element is 
also called by. the names of the ‘ Pen,’ the ‘spirit of Muhammad,’ 

‘Primal Intelligence,” ‘ Universal Reason, Gg Aql-i-kull), This is 
God’s world, near to Him, and ever seeking Him. À 

The universe is the world of this primal element, but God’s voice 
in the universe is only heard through the medium of this element, 
Thus, as the ‘ Pen,’ it wrote the commands of God : 


“ What time the Káf of His power breathed on the Pen, 
, Tè cast thousands of pictures on the page of ‘not being.” ” + 


S * Akhláq-i-Jaláli, p. 358. 
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Then, in obedience to the creative energy thus displayed, came 
. forth intelligences, souls, elements, and heaven. These, again, took 
-up the task, and the three kingdoms—the mineral, vegetable, 
and animal were brought into existence. Stfis refer to the verse , 
“ N” by the Pen, and what they write “(Sura 68), and say that- 
“N?” represents the world of power, or God’s inkstand, that the | 
pen here means the primal element, and that the words “they 
write” refer to the simple natures. They write on forever, for, 
“ were the sea ink, it would not suffice for the words of ney Lord—” 
( Siva XVITI. 109). “Thus the universe is ever evalving :—. 
sustained every moment by, as it were, pulsations of the pervading 
spirit, so that it is described as being every moment ‘annihilated 
‘and fresh’created.” * . : 
But the final object of all creation is man. 
“ There is no other final cause beyond man by: og 
Tt is disclosed in man’s own self.” + y 
“That which was madé last, was first in thought” : 
The last that was made, was the soul of Adam. $ 
The meaning of which is said to be that the very essence of 
‘man is ‘ universal reason,’ so that which was first in the Divine 
mind was last in fact, and thus man is the final cause of creation. 
A sacred deposit is committed to man, “Verily, we proposed 
a deposit to the heavens, and to the earth, and to the mountains 
between them, but they refused the burden, and’ we entrusted 
it to man, who is unjust and foolish” (Sura XXXIII. 72). -This 
deposit, according to the SGfis, is the duty of displaying the Divine | 
attributes, It is true, that man is both good and evil, still he 
can do this work, for though -s 
“ The black-hearted and the fool are the opposite of light, § 
Yet are they the theatres of the true Epiphany.” 
The good in man represents the beautiful attributes (Jamal) 
of God; the evil the terrible ones (Jalal). This, then, is the 
function of man, and as he comes from the primal ‘intelligence, 
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he must, if he would be perfect, rise up to it again in the primal 
element. “From Him was the origin and to Him is the return ”— 
(Súraæ X. 4). It is this return which is the aim and object 
of the’traveller’s journey, Thus Jel4l-ud-din says :— 
’ “ From realms of formlessness, existence doth take form, 
And fades again therein: To Him we.must return,” * 

This is the “procession of essence unto essence.”—(Azhlag-i- 

Jaláli, p. 364.) 


` The Primal element is that of which Muhammad speaks 
when he says: “The first thing which God created was my 
soul, my soui was the primal element.” The function ‘of this 
element is to receive and to bestow. In other words, it includes 
the saintly and prophetic offices. This explains allusions and’ 
statements in Sifi writings which seem to imply, especially 
„With regard to Muhammad, the union of prophets and Iméms 
with the Divine Being. Jelal-ud-din Rémi said: “ A true dis- 
“ciple is he who holds his teacher to be superior to all others.” 
In accordance with this theory, when a disciple of Béyezid 
was asked whether his master or God was the greater, he re- 
plied, “I only know my teacher, I know no other than him, 
and I kuow that he is greater than all others.” Another, to 
a similar question, replied, “There is no difference between 
the two. As God does not’ walk in this world of sensible ob- 
jects, the prophets are the substitutes of God. No, No! I am 
wrong! For if thou supposest that those substitutes and their 
principal are iwo different things, thou hast judged exrone- 
ously, and not rightly.” ; i 


“~ Both the saintly and prophetic offices are said to be united 
in Muhammad. This throws some light on the views held with 
regard to the ‘light of Muhammad ’—the ‘ Nér-i-Muhammadi, 
The general idea.is that, before God created the world, he took 
a ray of light from His own splendour and. united it to the 
body of Muhammad, to which he said: “Thou art the elect, 
the chosen, I will make the members of thy family, the guides 
to salvation.” This light (Nar) is said to be of four kinds. 
From the first kind, God created His throne; from the second, 
the Pen of Fate ; from the third, Paradise, and from the fourth, 
the state or place of spirits and all created beings. Accord- 
ing to a statement made by “Ali, Muhammad said that he was 
created fram the light of God, whilst all other created beings 
were formed from the “ Ndr-i-Muhammadi.” “In some way, then’ 
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Mubammad'is supposed to be connected with the primal es- 


gence, and this may explain such traditions as this, recorded: 

on the authority of ’Abbés:—“I heard the Prophet say, ‘He 

who blasphemes my name, blasphemes the name of God.’ ”” 

And also-a saying by ’Ali, «The Prophet said that he was creat- — 

ed from the light of God, ‘whilst all other created beings were . 

formed from the Nir-itMuhammadi” This Núr ie said to be 

the greatest of lights. 
: “The light of the Prophet is a mighty sun, 
Now shining in-Moses, now in Adam.” * + 
Muhammad is sometimes called the Great Spirit (ráh- ae’ zam), 
the -Universal . Reason, the Haqiqat-i-Insání, by which terms 
is meant that he is of,the primal essence, the first emanation: 
from Deity. Hence, he is called thé sun. As light was first pro-. 
` duced by God, all other prophets are, according to the verse 
just quoted, but emanations from him, These ideas must be 
borne in mind in reading such a: Hadis, as “ He who has: seen, 
me, has seen God.” 

_ . The perfect.man sees in the Universe, the book of the Truth 
most High (Hama ’élam Kitéb-i-Haq Ta’éla ast.) . This ‘book ’ 
is described in the Gulsh4n-i-Raéz as consisting of chapters, of 
which the first is ‘ Universal Reason ’ CAql-i-kul), the second 
t Univeral Soul’ (Nafs-i-kul), the third ‘the Highest Heaven’ 
(Arsh-i-asmin,) and the Throne (Al-kursi) ; then follow the 
heavenly spheres (júrmha-i-asman,) the four elements (jurm-i- 
*andsir), the three kingdoms of nature (jurm-sih-maulfd), and 
at last comes the soul of man, just as the last chapter of the 
Qurén is entitled “ man,’ These are-all the successive. ema- 
nations of Divinity, and the’ soul of man, proceeding, as it is 
said to do, from Universal Soul (bafs-i-kul), is’ equally. with 
the heavens (atsh,) a theatre for the manifestation of the Di- 
vine peřfections, ‘There is a Tradition to the effect, —“ The heart 
of a believer is the highest heaven.”——So" Mabmad— 

. “Of évery thing in the world above or below 
-An exemplar is set forth in your soul and body.” 

As man thus sprung from the primal essence and should . 
return to it, -Séfis explain his existence as a circle which meets 
in the primal > ‘intelligence. On‘ the one side of the. circle 
is descent (nazul), “ which includes the whole process of deve- 
lopment till man becomes possessed of reasonable powers ; 
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the other side of the circle is ascent (’ArGj), the goal of which 
is reabsorption in the. divine essence. This journey is called 
the Tariqat, or Road, by which is meant that a gradual ac- 
quaintance is made with all those doctrines of Mysticism which 
_ treat of man’s return to God. No one can set out on this jour- 
ney without ẹ full determination to seek for a solution of all 
his doubts and uncertainties as regards God and himself. He 
must most earnestly desire to know, hence he is called a seeker 
(Talib). Ifhe feels drawn onward, he is “attracted.” Then he 
becomes a disciple (Murid), and attaches himself to some spiritual 
guide, or Pix, The initial stage is now passed and the man becomes 
areal traveller, a Salik, whose time and thoughts are henceforth 
to be givei to salik, or the. prosecution of this journey, until 
he arrives at the perfect state, a 
_ There are now eight stages to be reached. Few enter into 
and pass from the whole. These stages are service (‘abudiyat), 
love (‘ishq), seclusion ` (zuhd), knowledge (ma’rifat), ecstacy (wajd 
‘or Hál), the truth (baqiqat), union (wasl), extinction (fana). 

Sufi poets deals mostly with the second stage, in which the 
Salik is the lover and God the beloved one, Words expres- 
sive of oné who is the object of attraction and love on earth 
are then applied in a mystical sense to God. References are, 
however, frequent to other stages of the mystic journey, . The 
goal of the Safi is to be reached by divine illumination, not. 
by philosophy. 

“The Theologian who has no.perception of unity * 

is in utter darkness, in clouds and bondage of dogmas, 

~ The Theologian is the Mutakallim, or scholastic Theologian, who 
seeks divine light by the aid of logic and reason, and not by that of 
illumination, He perceives not the Tauhid or unification, that is, 
that all things are one, or as Hafiz puts it.— : 

“ Hafiz, when preaching unity with unitarian pen, 

Blot out and cancel every page that tells of spirits and of men,” 

AMusalm4n author defines Tauhid, or unity, to be this : “ Toannihi- 
late selfin the absolute truth, to become eternal in. the absolute, to be 
made one with the one and to abstain from evil,” | whereas Taklid, 
the bondage of dogmas, in which the ordinary Musalman is enslaved, 
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+ Tauler says: “Ifthe highest and most glorious unity, which is God 
Himself, is to be united to the soul, it must be through oneness. Now 
when the soul hath utterly forsaken itself and all creatures, and hath 
made itself free from all manifoldness, then, the sole unity, which is God, 
answers to the oneness of the soul, for there is nothing in the soul beside 
“God.” X i 
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is the putting on of a collar on the neck, imitation, subservi- 
ence to authority. Thus man gains. illamination, according to. 
the S&fis, by direct intuition, and not by scholastic methods, 
which deal with quantity, quality and relation. 
“ The Divine essence is free from where, how and why * 
. Let His glory be exalted above what men say of, Him.” 
This knowledge is not even to be obtained by. "a demonstra. 
. tion from His works; it is not gained till all the illusory pheno-. 
mena which cover “ the Truth ” are annihilated. 
Since His works are manifested from His essence, 
His essence is not manifested. from His works; 
The light of His essence is not contained in ‘phenomena, 
For the glory of His Majesty is exceeding great.’ F 
Even an outward revelation is not needed, for 
“ In that place where God’s light is our guide, 
What room is there for the Message of Gabriel.” } 

In other words, the Quran is not required, Still more, one to 
whom God’s light is thus revealed attains a higher station than 
Angel ever reaches, 

“Though the Angéls.stand, hard by the Throne, 
They reach not the station, ‘I am with God’? § 
There is now no room for the exercise of reason, for 
“ Reason’s light applied to the very light of light 
Is as the eye of the head applied to ‘the sun.” Tt 

In short, one who enters on the mystic journey must remove 
from the mind all earthly and human accidents, and reduce it 
to its abstract essence in’ which Deity appears, ` 

Jelál-ud-dín in the 14th tale of the first book of the Musnavi, 
describes this -very well, A dispute arose between cer tain 
Chinese and Greek artists as to their respective skil, The 
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Sultan at the request of the Chinamen allotted a house to each 
party on opposite sides of the street, and supplied them with 
all the necessary things for their work. i 

The following is a free. translation of the Persian story :— 


& The Chinese ask him for a thousand colours, 

AN that they ask he gives right royally, 
Aud every morning from his treasure-house 
A hundred sorts are largely dealt them out. 
The Greeks despise all colour as a stain 
Effacing every hue with nicest care. 
Brighter and brighter shines their polished front, 
More dazzling, soon, than gleams the floor of heaven, 
This hueless sheen is worth a thousand dyes, 
This is the moon—they but her clouding veil; 
AMN that the cloud is bright or golden with, _ 
Is but the lending of the moon or sun. 
Ana now, at length, are China’s artists ready, 
The cymbals clang,—the Sultan hastens thither, 
And sees enrapt the glorious gorgeousness 
Sm nigh to swooning by those beamy splendours,- 
Then, to the Grecian palace opposite. 
Just as the Greeks have put their curtain back, 
Down glides.a sunbeam through the rifted clouds, 
And, lo, the colours of that rainbow house 
Shine. all reflected On those glassy walls. 
That face them, rivalling ; the sun hath painted, 
Wh lovelier blending, on that stony mirror 
The colours spread by man so artfully. 
Knew then, O friend ! such Greeks the Búfis are, 
Owning nor book nor master, and on earth ' 
Having one sole'and simple task to make 
Their hearts a stainless mirror for their God. 
Is thy heart clear and argent as the moon ? 

Then imaged there may rest, innumerous, 

The forms and hues of Heaven.” 


All this cannot be comprehended by reason, it is enough that 
the heart is with God, is God. * Then doubt passes into 
certainty, and all human arts give place to thé inner. light and 
love. 


“ The outward gilt, the shell of Science they despise, 

The banner of real certitude floats where they rise, 

They ’ve thought abandoned ; light and life they ‘ve truly found, 
- Their breast and hearts are filled with loves inspiring sound.”+ 
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We may now proceed with our disciple, or Murid, upoù his upward 
journey. Though exercising a devotion above all forms and 
modes, he yet yields implicit obedience to his spiritual guide. 
He chooses some famous mystic as his Pir, who henceforth is his 
director. It is not often that allusion to such men is made, but, as a 
matter of fact, they have great authority. At this stage the Sélik is 
supposed to know his origin, and to be in earnest‘in seeking to 
cast off the trammels of a separate existence. : 

* Again, you ask, ‘ who is the Traveller on the road’; 
It is he who is acquainted with his own origin. 
He is a, traveller who passes on with haste 
And becomes pure from self as fire from smoke : 
Know, hisjourney is a progress of revelation from the contingent 
To the necessary, leading away from darkness and defect.” * 


“The wine of Divine love and ecstacy now intoxicates All 
phenomeria from the first emanation downwards.” 
“The Heavens, giddy with this wine, are reeling to and fro, 
Desiring in their hearts to smell its perfume, 
The angels, drinking it pure from pure vessels, 
Pour the dregs of their draught upon the world.” t 


The angels, as part of the spirit-world,were created before the 
material universe, and so are an earlier emanation from ‘ Being’; 
at length the wine reaches man, who rises to various grades 
according as he has spiritual capacity to teceive this pure wine. 

“ One from the scent of its dregs becomes a philosopher, 
One from seeing the colour.of the pure. wine a traditionist, 
One from half a draught becomes righteous, 

One from quaffing a cupful becomes a lover.” $ 
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But the true and perfect man does not stop at such a moderate 
share. He swallows cup, wine-house, and even wine drinker. 
* Well done, O, ocean heart, O, mighty winebibber f 
He drinks up existence as one draught, 
And obtains release from affirmations and negations. 
Freed from dry devotions and empty rites, 
He grasps the skirt of the ancient of the wine-house.” * 

The ancient of the wine-house is the Pir to whom the devotee 
yields implicit obedience. Not all at once does he get freedom 
from forms and formulas, but, having imbibed the pure wine, he 
fully enters on the first stage and becomes an ” Abd, that is one 
still in servitude ( Abudiyat), l 

“The honour of man lies in being under compulsion, 
Not in having a share in free will.” f 

This ought not to cause anxiety or vexation, for, as the per- 
fect man is destined to display the Divine attributes, he must be 
restrained, 

4" He has imposed ou you the law for this cause, 
That He has imparted to you of .His essence ; 
Since you are impotent in the hands of ‘ the Truth,’ 
Abandon and forsake this self of yours.” f 

True deliverance is to be found in the ‘ All’; true riches will be 
obtained when the -man is united in ‘the Truth, when the Divine 
will works with the true self. 

The next-stage is, that of love (ishq), and it is of this stage 
that the Safi poets mostly treat. The devotee must now often 
pass out of self, and become unconscious even of time and space. 


. “ Straightway lift your self above time and space, 
ae Quit the world and be yourself a world for yourself,” § 
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The devotee must abandon outward forms (‘adat) and religious 
customs. These trammels are not for him. nes 
t Tf you seek to be a true servant, abandon form, 
Form accords not with tone of obedience.” * 
With this dissolution from self, and this abandonment of foim, 
comes freedom from creeds and commands, Š 
“All the authority of the law is over this “1” of yours, 
Since that is bound to your soul and body. 
When “I” and “ you ” remain not in the midst, 
‘What is mosque, what is synagogue, what is fire temple.” f 
Individual personality embraces evil as well as good; get rid of 
the personality and you need no restraint, So also Jelél-ud-din :— 
“ This “T, ” and this “ We,” thou’st ordained for Thy state, 
That psalms, hymins and lauds may still rise to Thy gate, 
When “I” and when “ We” shall unite both in one 
Absorbed they’ll be in Thy essence alone.” f 
The third stage is called abstraction zuhd), The devotee must 
now be abstracted and silent. ; 


“Should any one love thee, do thou silent be?’ § 
The events of the world, the. affairs, of every day-life should 
have no interest or influence on the abstracted soul— 


“ What care I if cities in ruins should fall, 
In ruins we treastires find dear to us all. 
Man merged in God, most entirely is drowned - 
As wave of a sea, soul goes a set round.” || 


The word used for “ abstraction ” is Tajrid, it means a stripping 
off, a making bare, hence in Sufi phraseology it is used to express 
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purification from self, a simplification -of nature by which the 
mystic becomes identified with the infinite. — 

Lahiji, a Muhammadan commentator on the Gulshdn-I-Rdz, de- 
fines it thus :— A passing by the stages of carnal lust and mental 
operations, and human pleasures and relations, and emerging from 
the limitation of self, which veils man’s real essence.” 

This abstraction is necessary in order to think aright, 

“ Abstractiou is a condition of good thinking, 
For then the lightning of Divine guidance | illumines us. 

The next stage is knowledge (Ma'rifat). If God and man be 
one, if the mystic is so immersed in the infinite, as the previous 
stages imply, it may be reasonably asked how this knowledge can 
be communicated, This question has been put— ? 

“ Tf knewer and known are both the one pure essence, 
‘What are the aspirations in this handful of dust.” f 

That is, what is the cause of the desire for the knowledge of the 
Truth which inspires the mystic 2 ? The answer is, that as he has 
no real existence of his own, ‘it is only by the communicated exist- 
ence and knowledge of God that he can know him.” Thus :— 

“ Be not thankless for the grace of the ‘ Truth,” 
For it is by the light of the ‘ Truth’ that thou knowest the Truth, 
Beside Him is no knower or known, be sure, 
Nevertheless, the dust draws heat from the sum. 
It is not strange that the motes of dust have hope, 
And desire for the sun’s heat and light,” f 

The next stage is, ectasy (wajd or bal.) The end of know- 
ledge is practice, and the practice of virtuous actions leads to 
the acquirement of “ good states,” 4. e., ecstatic conditions (ahwdl). 


“ An action which proceeds from good ‘states ’ of heart 
Is much better an the mere knowledge of the word” § | 
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This verse is meant to show that the ecstatic : state is higher than 
the previous state of knowledge (Ma rifat). Halis defined by 
Siifis to be “a state which occurs to the heart spontaneously, and 
without effort, like grief or fear, or expansion or cheerfulness, or 
desire or joy, and which ceases as soon as the natural dispositions 
of the soul manifest themselves, without, being followed by similar 
states,” 

This stage is described as one of the greatest blies. Then sup- 
posed to be free. from the stain of earthly: form, they drink what 
“their Lord gives them to drink "—(Sdéra, LXXVI, 21) . 

And what is pure-wine ? It is purification front self! 
_ What bliss, what eestasy, what intoxication ; 
O happy moment, when we shall quit ourselvés, 
When we shall Be rich in utterest poverty, 
Without faith or reason, or piety or perception, 
Bowed down in the dust, drunken and beside ourselves, 
Of what account, then, will be Paradise and Houris.” * 

The “ utterest poverty ” is the complete effacement of self; the 
rich state that of union with the divine. Even Paradise and 
Houris, the object of the earnest desire of the ordinary believer, 
are to the true mystic as nothing; they are phenomenal, external 
to real unity—to Tauhid, 

“ While Heaven and Hell stand in your way, 
How is your soul cognisant of this mystery ?” 
These deeper mysteries are only known in the ecstatic state— 
“ In this matter none can judge you, 
For there i is no leader of the sect here, save the Truth,” f 

Tt is true, that many use expressions and speak of these mysteries ; , 
but unless such persons really experience these ecstatic visions, 
Sufis hold that they are merely using cant- terms, that they are 
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guilty of merely following (taqlid) without. knowing the real 
meaning of what they say or profess to do. But— 
“s Though all men reach not the mysteries of the mystic faith, 
These mystic states are not mere illusion,” * 
With this estimate of Hal Jelél-ud-din agrees— 
£ Unless we see our friend, ’twere better we were blind, 
A friend that is not constant ’s better out of mind.” f 
The next stage is, Reality or Truth (Haqiqat), This is the stage 
known as Saintship, and is said to be exemplified in Saints and 
Prophets. In its most perfect form it is seen, according to Sifis, 
in Muhammad, both Saint and Prophet. 
“ Individual Saints are, as it were, his members, 
For he (Muhammad) is the whole and they are the parts.” + 
The next stage is that of complete union (wasl) with the Divine, 
“Though absorbed in the ‘Truth, the Sélik is still obedient as 
"regards his essence, because by obedience he attained his exalta- 
tion.” Such is the commentary on 
“ The Saint is obedient as to his essence, 
He is a devotee in the street of essence.” 
And so he passes on to his true end—absorption.in the eternal, 
i “ Mowbeit his work is finished at the time 
That his end is joined again to his beginning.” § 
Or again, 
“Every man whose heart fs free from doubt 
Knows for a surety that there is no being but ‘ One? 
Saying 'I am? belongs only to the ‘ Truth.’ 
For essence is absent, and illusive appearance is absent, 
The glory of the ‘Truth’ admits no duality. 
In that glory is no‘ 1’ or ‘We’ or ‘Thou’ 
‘J ‘We, ‘Thon’ and ‘ He’ are all one thing ; 
For in unity thére is no distinction of persons.” || 
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Thus the perfect Sufi, the Wáåsil-i-Hakk, is one who has gained 
Wasal, which state is defined: to be “the extinction of our own 
existence in the existence of God, as snow melts in the sea, and 
as motes vanish in the sun.” 

‘Jeldl-ud-din RGmi uses an illustration, taken from a number 
of separate candles, each diffusing light; but whose brightness 
when all are brought together is not divisible—« One light alone 
we meet.” So of the Saints— 

“ With God they’re one; their forms but make Him manifest, 

Thou seest the form alone, thy two eyes are at fault, 

Look with thy soul; thou’lt see as God from heaven’s vault, 
‘Thy two sights will “united be straigthening in one, 

When thou behold’st’ the light af God’s eternal’ thr one,” * 

Other mystics have used similar pantheistic language to describe 
this union with the Divine; Thus Tauler, in one of his sermons 
says :—“ He (man) flings himself into the divine abyss, in which_, 
he dwelt eternally before he was created; then when God finds ` 
the man thus simply and nakedly turned towards Him, the God- 
head bends down and descends into the depths of the pure 
waiting soul, and transforms the created soul, drawing it up! into 
the nnereated éssence, so the spirit becomes one with Him. "ap 

“Rouse thyself to .the height of réligion and all veils are 
removed ; the world and its dead principle passes away from thee, 
and the very Godhead enters thee anew in its first and original 
form, as life, as thine. own life, which thou shalt and oughtest 
to live.” + 

We now pass on to the. last stags: which is Fané, or extine-— 
tin. Al-Aflaki gives the following account of Jelál- 'ud- ine last , 

ours. 
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My friends invite me one way; my teacher Shemsu.-’d-din 
beckons me the other way. Comply ye with the summoner of the 
Lord, and have faith ia Him. Departure is inevitable, All ‘ being’ 
came out of nothing, and again it will be shut up-in the prison 
‘of nullity. Such is God’s decree from all eternity; and the 
Klecree belongeth unto God, the most High, the All-Great!’” 


The concluding words show the faith of the great master of 
Súfiism in the doctrine of Faná :— 


“ Let thy existence in God's essence be enrolled 
As copper in Alchemist’s bath is turned to gold, 
Quit ‘I’ and ‘We’ which o’er thy heart exert control 
‘Tis egotism, estranged from God, that clogs the soul.” 


There is a tradition to this effect: “Inspiration is light that 
descends into the heart and shows the nature of things as they 
yreally are.” This the true Súfi realizes when he arrives at Fana— 


® The‘ Truth?’ will then grant you whatsoever you ask, 
And show you all things as they really are’? è 


In this stage, law and dogma have no place at all. 


“ Sleep overcomes alike the followers of each creed, 
As water makes all mills to turn and grind, at need ; 
The water flows from upward, down upon the mill 
Its flowing through the trough is but man’s want to fill, 
No sooner has man’s need been fully satisfied f 
He turns the water off ; straight in its bed its tied.” f 


“ What use to formulate God’s unity ? eo 
What ase to bow one’s self before the Deity ? 
» '  *  Wouldst shine as brilliantly in sight of all, 
fig ‘Annihilate thy darksome self, thy being’s pall.” $ 
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The Saint having now made the journey to God, and having 
through Faná entered into eternal life, or Baq&, now journeys 
down again in God. . 


“ He is a perfect man; who in all perfection 
Does the work of a slave in spite of his godliness."*, 

For in his downward j journey the Saint’ must obe and observe 
the law. Whilst in Fané, the devotée‘is Majzúb-i-Mutlaq, Azad. 
or Be-shara’, that is, the Jaw has no dominion over him; ‘but 
the more perfect pass on to “ sobriety after intoxication.” 


“His end is joined again to his beginning.” f 


Then carrying with him ‘ the truth,’ ‘We descends again to phe- 
nomenal existence, „and for the- sake of example obeys law. 
Thus :— 


“He mi ay be likened to a pair of compasses 
Ending in the game.impression whence.they begin.” ‘t 

“It is true that the law is represented as the husk and “ complete 
union” as the kernel, and when the kernel ripens it breaks the 
husk ; still the perfect man does not abide in this ecstatic union, 
bit in the § Truth’; He wears the law as an outward tobe, 
adopts the Sufi mysteries as the rules of his path, checking the 
- vagaries of the inner light by the guidance of the Pir, or spirit- 
ual Director, and so performs as “ counsels of perfection ’ certain 
outward legal observances. 

This explains apparent contradictions in Sua poetry. Sometimes 
the perfect man is described as above all law ; at others, as when 
in the downward journey in God, as obedient tolaw. The ¢ Truth’ 
in such is said, to be, as a seed, that i is, it produces other disciples 
who, then, and through the influence of the perfect:Sufis, niake thé 
upward journey, and so the same circuit is being ever reproduced, 

“ Another shines, as a bright star still retiining the husk’ (of law), 

When it this State, he ‘makes another circuit (4. e., in bis disciples.)” § 

So it goes on- ‘and on until, “ unto God: shall all things return — 
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- This concludes the subject which I have tried to explain from 
the Súfi standpoint. It is exceedingly difficult to treat it sys- 
tematically, and in interpreting the verses I have quoted, it is not 
always possible to say to which stage of the mystic journey they 
refer. I may very possibly have misplaced some of them. 


Though I have confined myself to the consideration of two books, 
yet what is brought together may be of use hereafter to some 
more competent student of the subject, I therefore proceed tn 
no refutation of the system beyond stating that, whilst there is ae 
element of mysticism in the inner spiritual life of the Christiano 
it is totally distinct from the spirit of Súfiism, for it recognizes 
the continued distinct personality of him who “in God lives and 
moves and has his being,” or as Tennyson beautifully expresses it— 


« That each who seems a separate whole, 
Should move bis rounds, and fusing ‘all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general soul 
:Is faith as vague as all unsweet : 

‘Eternal form shall stall divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 
And I shall know Him when we meet,” 


Epw. SELL. 
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A VIII BULANDSHAHR: D DISTRICT SKETCH. 
i By F, R. Growss; CQ. I E. 


HE District of Bulandshahr swag admiñistered éither from 
Aligarh or from Merath, for the first twentysyears after the 

" British conquest. ; ¥ and, as a separate’ ‘political unit, it dates only. 
from the year 1824, Since then it is reckoiied as one of the 
six that, together, make up the Merath Division + of the North- 
West Provinces. It consists of an oblong tract of almost ab- 
solutely level; doùntty,. covering an area of 1,915 square miles, 
which is some 35 miles in; breadth from north to south, and has an 
average length of 55 miles from the banks of the Jamuná on the 
west, to the ” Ganges, on ‘the east, A third river, the Kélindi, 
more commonly “called the Kéli Nadi, f runs through its centre: 
with a south-easterly direction, and divides it into two almost 
“equal portions. Whe Karwan, the Patwaiy and the Chuiya, 
are these minor water- -courses, which frequently . become broad 
‘and rapid torrents in the rains; at all other times of the year 
‘their bed is a mere shallow depression in the soil, with scarcely 
distinguishable banks, and is generally brought under cultiva- 


tion. At some remote period there seems reason to* Þelievg, 











*.~ After the fall of Aligarh in 1803, Baran and nae were first placed 


«x under Colonel Ochterlony, the Delhi Resident, In the following year they were 


‘made part of the Aligarh Distřict, and so remained till 1818,, when Baran 
and the Western Parganas were transferred to Metath: ; but: this arrange< 
ment lasted only for six years. : “ad, 

f Commonly spelt ‘Meerut,’ for which Di, inter in “his Imperia} 
Gazetteer proposes to substitute.‘ Mirath,’ “This, however, would be a very 
unsatisfactory correction. The word is identical ‘with ¢ Mertha, ’. the name 
of an ancient hill-fort in Jodhpur. The first syllable, ‘mer” appears ag 


* a termination in Ajiner, Jaysalmer, &c., and means ‘a hill.’ The old town 


‘of Merath stands on a considerible elevation, though.” it would seem to. be 
artificial. ` 

£ When the Hindi word had to be written. ink Persian or Urdu, the 
vowel in the second syllable was purposely: lengthened by the Munshis in 
order the better to preserve its sourd, and to prevent its degenerating into 
‘short @, as it soon would, were no vowel expressed, For a “similar: reason, 
the commion Hindi termination pir, meaning.‘ town,’ is always written by 
Munshis with a long u, and the short vowels eand iin English Proper 
names are almost invariably lengthened in the process of transliteration. 
, Fhe stream ‘thus became the Kiélindi, from which the transition. was easy to 
“the more readily intelligible Káli nadi, ‘ Black river’; the pronunciation only 
-" being altered, since the written form ôf the two words Kálindi and. Kali 


- madi in, Persian characters is absolutely identical. The error is of respectable 


antiquity, as Yahya bin Ahmad, the atithor of the Chronicle entitled the 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, written about the year 1460, translates the name 
into Persian by the phrase Ab-i-Siyah, 
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the Chiiya was a permanent stream, of ‘much greater import- 
ance than now; for the sites of several ancient towns and 
forts, as at Chandokh, Indor, Chimdvali and Dibhdi, can be traced 
on its banks ; and recently, on sinking a well iu its bed, the 
soil at a depth of 33 feet was found ‘to be full of small shells 
It probably depended for -existence on the primeval forests, and 
gradually dwihdled away as they were cut down. It still occasion- 
ally asserts its old strength, and on the 19th of September 1880, 
it suddenly rose aud swept away a large masonry bridge, near the 
town of Dibhdi, which the Public Works Department had finished 
only a few mouths previously. Since the suppression of the Mutiny 
in 1858, Bulandshahr, for administrative purposes, has been 
entirely separated from Delhi, which ‘now forms the capital of 
another Province, the Panjab. But the historical and social cou- 
nection between the two localities is tiot’so-easily to be severed. 
The towers aud domes of the ancient metropolis are visible from 
the border of the district, and in modern, no less: than in pre-historic, 

_times the special characteristics of the neighbourhood are mainly 
due to the-action of Imperial influences.” 

Acéording to tradition, the original seat of the earliest Hindu dy- 
nasty, which proudly traced its descent from the mythical Regent 
of the Moon, was at Hastinapur, 4 name that. still survives, but 
attaches only toʻa, desolate group of shapeless mouuds overlooking 
the old bed of the Ganges, some twenty-two miles north-east of the 
Merath Cantonments. When. king Dhritarashtra divided his domi- 
nions between his hundred sons and five nephews, the latter, still 
famous in popular speech under their names of the Pandavas, 
founded -Indra-prastha (now Indra-pat, or old Delhi) as one of 
their’ capitals, and gradually cleared the surrounding country 
both of its primeeval forest and of the wild Naga tribes, who had 
made it their stronghold.’*On the termination “of the internecine 

` struggle, which forms the subject of the Mahábhárat, Yudhisthir, , 
the last of the :five brothers, agaim united the. divided realm. 
He in course of time was succeeded on the throne of Hastinapur 
by Parikshit, “the ‘grandson of his brother Arjun; and to 
Parikshit’s son,’ -Jatiinejoya, is ascribed the foundation of Ashári 
the oldest town in the district, from which he sent out a colony 
‘to build the fort of Baran, the modern Bulandshahr. 

Thus, to Delhi chieftains are due ‘the first reclamation of the 
soil and the first establishment of a social community, more than., 
three thousand years: ago: while at the -present day the local ` 
magnates, more numerous here than in any other part of the 
province, are for the most part the descendants of Delhi 
courtiers, who obtained grants of land from the Emperors, either, 


ey 
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in recognition of their submission to the faith, or in reward for 


military s services, 
Thus the ancestor of the Biluch ‘ial at Ji 'hájhar, now almost 


ruined by waste’ and litigation, was a companion-in-arms* of ` 
Humayun ; another Biluch family, seated at Chandem, rose into 


importance as local: governors under Aurangzeb, and a century 


‘ later acquired: the village where’ they. how reside, as a reward - 


for services against the Mabrattas; the . wealthy and influential 
Lal Khani family, now headed by the “two Nawabs of Chhatán: 
and Pahasu, and owning more*than 200 “villages. in this and 


the adjoining districts, are descended from a Thakur of the 


Bergtjar clan, who abjured Hinduism under Auiangzeb’s im- 
perial persuasion ; the Pathans of Jahangirabad were connected 
with one of the principal ‘commanders of the Mughal troopsin the 
reign of Shah’ .Alam, ‘and: subsequently obtained a grant of land 
from Lord Lake; and, lastly, though the list might be extended 
to come down to the. “present day, the nucleus of the handsome 
estate now enjoyed ‘by. the fine old Afghan soldier, Saiyid Mir 


Khan, better known as” the Sardér Bahddur, was- won by his. 


gallantry, i in the Kabul war, and was augmented in ackndwledg- 
ment of his distinguished loyalty in the Mutiny. 

‘The proximity -to the Muhammedan centre . of Government 
has not only largely affected the character of the entire population- 
in the lower as well as in the higher classes; but ‘has also had a 
considerable influence on the general aspect of the landscape. 
‘In dress, language, and caste-prejudices “there, is a conspicuous 
rélaxation of customary Hindu usage, and till. withing the last 
few years, though every. considerable, villag ge boasted, a mosque 
of more or less pretension, a Hindu spirë'was seldom visible ; 
the cry of: the Muazzin “had all but completely’ silenced the 
cling ‘of the. temple-bell- and thé boom of the devotee’s conch. 
Now, that no active demonstration of religious intolerance is 
permitted, and every sect is allowed’ to practise its own 
rites and- ceremonies, under the equal protection’ of the 
the law, it is not ‘to be expected but that. the Hindus, who- 
number 748,256 out of: a total population of 924,822, will 
gradually begin to re-assert themselves, The trade of ‘the towns 
is entirely in their hands, but the “prestige that attaches to 
ownership of the land is mainly on the,side of Islam. Though 
athe surface of the stream may appear abnormally smooth, there 
is a strong under-current of jealousy, faction and intrigue, 
Which rash experiments in administration would speedily de» 
velop into a very real danger. 

‘In point of population, as . recorded Pt the- census of 1881 





. 
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the district stands sigteonth in’ the list of 49 which, together, 
constitute the- United ‘Provinces. But ‘by the Licerise Tax as- 
sessments, which are the most trustworthy test of general pros- 
perity, it comes as shigh as fourth, having ` only ‘Cawnpur, Merath 
and Aligarh above it, This remarkable pre-eminence is due 
to a variety of causes, the principal ‘being the lightness of the 
Government ,demand under ‘sthe head of land-revenue. The 
existing settlement was: completed in 1865, and will expire in ’ 
1889; when it is estimated that the demand will advaice from 
a little over 132 lakhs. to at least 18. This event. is. naturally 
anticipated by. ‘the landlords ‘with some little perturbation ; 
but while they appreciate the :manifold-advantages to themsélves 
of the present golden age, they also recognise the right of the 
State to participate in the. general increase .of agricultural well- 
‘being. Great attention has been paid by the staft of district 
officials to the maintenance of the village maps and records of 
crops and rents, and—when the. time comes:for the-new assess- 
ment—itis hoped that these papers will form a sufficient basis 
for all the necessary calculations. If,so,-:the Government will 
save the largé :cost of a special .establishment for- a period of 
several’ years (the last’ settlement :and (its revision ‘lasted from 
1856-to 1870 !') the people will escape a vast amount of an- 
noyance and ‘litigation, and the land will not be thrown out 
of cultivation, or denied improvements, in tbe fraudulent hope ` 
of concealing its capabilities. In no district.as yet has any such 
summary procedure been found possible; if -it is sanctioned. 
for Bulandshahr,-and ‘works. well, it will be:a matter for unquali- 
fied congratulation, - 

The soil, which is naturally fertile, and of very uniform cha~ 
racter, ° -has the further advantage :of almost universal protec- 
tion from drought ;. being Jargely “capable” ‘of artificial irrigation 
' from. the’ distributories. of -the: Ganges:Canal. - This flows through 
the whole breadth of -the'district in -three wide, and nearly pa- 
rallel branches, ‘one :to the east, the other ‘two, to the west of 
the central Kdlindi. Thus, the terrible famine of -1877 was 
here almost -unfelt. No poor-houses or relief works ‘had to - 
be:started by Government, nor had any.steps to be. taken to sti- 
mulate the importation of. food-stuffs. The grain accumulated 
in more prosperous seasons, was extracted from-the pits in -which 
it-had been buried, and sold greatly to the profit of the dealer, 
but, at the same time, not at utterly prohibitory prices; while 
the credit of the tenant.still remained so good, that the was able, 
if, necessary, to negotiate a temporary loan without permanent 
embarrassment. Gangs of starving vagrants from Mathura, Bha- 
-ratpur, and other centres of distress, plodded along the main 
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voads; but the able bodied among them gradually found work 
in the Municipalities or elsewhere, and the utterly helpless were ' 
-kept alive by the daily dole of food-that was freely given by 
the larger landed proprietors in the villages, and‘ by wealthy 
traders in the towns. It-may, therefore, be considered as, estab-" 
lished by a recent and crucial test, that the district is practically — 
secure against any ordinary -calamity. But to mgp outsthe en- _ 
tire area—as has been proposed—in deeper and lighter shades of - 
color according to a nice calculation of possibilities, and to de- 
termine, once for all, that such and such tracts will be entitled 
to relief in time of drought, and that others can always do with- 
out it, seems as unpractical a project as an attempt, to construct 
a, permanent chart of the clouds in the sky. If accurate obser- 
vations are maintained, the occurrence of a storm and its probable 
intensity may be predicted,-and precautions taken to minimize 
the danger ; but circumstances must be treated as they arise, . 
and no region in the world, by virtue of long previous exemption 
from misfortunes, can be marked off as absolutely~secure for 
ever from special visitations -of Providence. Inflexible routine 
may be a welcome support to a feeble administrator, but it is 
‘simply an embarrassment to a competent one; while legislation 
in itself is always an evil, and our Indian land-laws, above all, 
have had the disastrous effect of inflicting permanent injury on 
the -class whom they were chiefly intended to. benefit, When left 
to their own good feelings, the landlords, as a rule, are disposed 
to tréat their tenants, in times of difficulty, with the same li- 
berality that they exhibit in the other ordinary relations of life: 
it is only when the law confronts them with: its rigid ‘impersona- 
lity that they refuse to listen any longer to the voice of equity. 
The great curse of the district is the prevalence of fever, an 
evil which must in -part be attributed’ to what is otherwise so ` 
‘signal a boon,—the large extension ,of canal. irrigation. In the 
.autumn of 1879, an unusually heavy rainfall, following upon 
several years of drought, developed a terrible epidemic, which 
literally more than decimated the population. The crops stood 
‘uncut in the fields, the shops remained. -closed in the bazars ; 
. there was no- traffic along the high roads, and no bum of busi- 
` ness in the market-places ; the receding flood of the great rivers- 
. showed their sands piled with corpses, while scarcely a, water- 
“course or wayside ditch’ but contained some ghastly relics of - 
humanity, hastily dropt by hireling bearers, or even by friends, 
too fearful for themselves, or too enfeebled by sickness to observe 


„the funeral rites that are ordinarily held so sacred. . In most 


of the towns and villages there was not a single house in ‘which 
‘there was not one dead; in many, entire families had perished,— 


s 
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parents, grand-pareats and cbildren,—and whole streets became 
deserted, Probably, not a thousand people in all, from one end 
of the district to the other, escaped without some touch of the 
disease. The Pargana least affected was Ahár, which then by 
equitable decree enjoyed its compensation for many permaneut 
disadvantages. It is a narrow tract of country, running along 
the higi*bank Sf the Ganges, witha poor soil inadequately water- 
ed ‘and ill provided, with roads, and which thus offers no attrac- 
tions for the investment of capital on the part, either of traders 
or Jand-owners, 

Asa result of the er mortality, the population which 
had been 937j427 in 1871, and since then had largely increased, 
fell in 1881 to ‘924, 882 ; the solitary town in the whole district ` 
which showed any augmentation being Bulandshahr itself, which 
rose from 14,804 to 17, 863. Still, distressing as it was at the time, 
the epidemic ran its course and left no lasting ill effects behind, 
On the contrary, the result was rather one of “relief from over- 
crowding, and when the period of depression had passed, a 
large increase in the birth-rate showed that it was chiefly the 
very old, or young, or infirm, who had been removed, and that 
the actual vigour of the community remained unimpaired. i 

Much has been doue of late years by the irrigation department to 
correct the excessive humidity which has been caused by their 
canals, and extensive schemes for the relief of the most low- 
lying and water-logged lands have either been carried out or 
are still in progress, More than 150 miles of drainage cuts have ` 
been excavated; the Kálindi has been straightened and kept 
within its banks, at a cost of Rs. 94,757, and similar operations 
are now being commenced on the Karwan, All this must have 
1 beneficial effect on thd „general atmosphere; but the P 
zonditions of the. towns and, villages are so unfavourable, that 
many years must elapse before any marked improvement can 
be expected -in their vital statistics. ‘The whole surface of the 
rountry is a dead level, with the population massed in artifi- 
zial depressions, which. have been.dug to supply the earth 
for building purposes.. The houses, instead of being raised—as 
sanitary laws would require—are sunk some two or three feet below 
the level of the ground, and the sides of the pit form the basement 
of the walls. To complete the necessary height, mud is mixed 
and brought in from any waste spot nearat hand. The result 
is, that the village itself stands in a hole, and is hemmed in by an 
irregular circle of trenches used as receptacles for-every kind of ab- 
mination. Add to this, that herds of cattle every evening return to 
she homestead, and during the night share the same quarters 
with their masters, „The soil is thus in the course of years 
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saturated with impurities, and, as it is the custom to sleep either on 
the ground or on a very low pallet, it is no matter for surprise 
that the annual victims of fever are more than of all other dis- 
‘eases combined. ote j 

In the majority of cases, it is not altogether poverty that i 
responsible for the utter want of domestic comfort, but rather ar 
apathetic acquiescence in a degraded standard of séeial life arising 
from ignorance that anything better is obtainable. The charac- 
teristic oriental craving for decoration is frequently indicated 
by the carving of the wooden eaves and brackets and by the 
plaster niches. and mouldings of the doorways, which, though 
rude in execution, are often of appropriate and picturesque design ; 
but there is no appreciation whatever of cleanliness or ventilation, 
and no effort is made to secure them. In a really rich man’s house { 
the latter defect is equally conspicuous ; the courtyards are larger. 
and the buildings are substantial, but the arrangements for conser-* 
yancy are not a whit better, and there is generally much less evidence 
of taste, in consequence of a vicious tendency to abandon the 
indigenous style and copy the hideous vulgarisms of the Public 
Works Department, Before the people of India can claim to 
rank on an equality with Europeans, it is above all things neces-_ 
sary that they should reform their domestic habits of life: when 
they have learnt to order these matters aright, their political 
enfranchisement -will follow spontaneously on their capacity for it ; 
the reverse process must be unreal and can only eventuate in 
' failure. 

Next to the unhealthy condition of their homes, the two, 
-institutions that most conduce to the propagation of disease ards 
pilgrimages and. marriage-feasts. Both practices have their root 
in the intolerable monotony of ordinary existence, which grasps at - 
any change for a relief, but disguises the real motive by an 
affectation of religious or social- obligation. Closely packed in 
bullock carts or some other equally clumsy vehicle, the guests 
start in straggling procession, and jog along the weary roads for 
the distance of a hundred.miles or more, halting only for an hour 
or two at an occasional well for a draught of water and a mouth- 
ful of parched grain. Aching in every limb from the jolting of 
the springless cart and the cramped position into which they 
have been squeezed, choked with dust, dizzy from the glare, 
of the sun and want of sufficient food, for they purposely starve 
themselves in order to do more justice to the feast, they at last, 
arrive at their journey’s end, Here no accommodation has been 
provided for them, and no amusement, beyond- enormous piles 
of indigestible food, with which they gorge themselves without 
‘intermission for three days and nights, freely abusing their host, 
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should there be any shortcoming, and then start on the home- 
ward journey, to endure the same discomforts as before, now 
aggravated by the agonies of indigestion. Every year half the 
outbreaks of cholera that occur may be traced up to these ghastly 
merry-makings, At pilgrimages there is no over-eating, but 
the exposure aud the crowding are greater, and an. essential part 
of the proceedjngs generally consist in drinking some filthy water 
from a turbid stream or stagnant tank of reputed sanctity, where 
thousands of people have been bathing. On neither occasion is 
there any thought of pleasing the eyes or gratifying the mind, 
except: by the excitement inseparable from being one of a crowd 
which is moved by a common object. ` 

If the sordid discomfort of home were relieved by some element 
of culture, people would no longer look abroad for their enjoy- 
ments, They would be happicr and healthier, nor would the 
ultimate cost of living be increased. Instead of money being 
hoarded for special occasions, and then squandered in thankless and 
unprofitable profusion, it would be distributed with judicious 
economy over the whole area of domestic requirements. Food, 
clothing,- shelter and education are comparatively so cheap; that 
all but the very poorest could rear a family in a decent and 
respectable manner, if it were not for the extravagant outlay on 
marriages, The various attempts that have been made to enforce 
the reduction of such expenses are well-meaning, but have not 
achieved much success, nor do I think they are ever likely to 
Jo so. The root of the evil lies deeper, and it is that which has 
to be attacked. Make the general aspect of life more attractive, 
and there will then be less desire to smirch it with crude blotches 
of colour, : 

The recent advance in. the general prosperity of the district 
vas been faithfully reflected step by step, and year after year in 
che annual Criminal Returns; for in India, as in England, to 
ase the words of Tennysou’s Northern Farmer, “ ‘isn’t them as 
aas money that breaks into houses and steals.” But anomalies of 
wl kinds, however gratifying may be the exceptional circumstances 
which they indicate, are always per se displeasing to the compiler 
of official statistics at head-quarters ; for he has no persoual. 
soncern. with the facts, and is interested ouly in the symmetrical 
vppearance of the figures exhibited in his tabular statements, 
A conventional explanation of the discrepancy has therefore to 
38 found in an alleged concealment of offences, There is, however, 
30 good reason for supposing that the people are more unwilling, 
rere than elsewhere to invoke the assistance of the Police for 
he recovery of stolen property, or the redress.of any real injury. 
\ murder or a burglary can scarcely be committed without attracte 
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ing ditendon, and if in the case of petty disputes there is a reluc- 
tance to waste time and money by coming into court about them, 
such a habit of mind is rather to be encouraged than condemned.* 
Another matter in which the district ‘falls short of official 
requirements is the consumption of spirituous liquor. Temperance 
is a ‘virtue, in which the excise authorities are by no means 
ready to believe. If the revenue is not up tg the ordinary 
standard, the only explanation of the fact that they will accept 
is smuggling, But in spite of exceptional vigilance, an evasion 
of the law is very rarely detected, and probably i is rarely practised, 
‘The absence of drunkenness and the absence of crime go together 
and explain each other. If a tempting array of bottles were 
displayed ‘at selected spots along the most frequented thorough- 
fares, many a dusty pedestrian might be induced to assuage 
his thirst with a draught, and.so acquire a taste which would ! 
aa be beneficial tò the excisè revenue, A similar result, 
might follow from an increase of the number of drinking-shops | 
in the towns and large villages; to serve as social clubs for the 
dissolute ; but the advantage to the respectable community may be 
doubted, while the-gain to Government would be more than counter- 
balanced by. the ‘charges of extra policé and increased jail accom- 
modation. With a large number-of wealthy landed proprietors, , 
mostly Mahommedans, ‘living on their own estate, in the midst of 
their own tenantry, as many as thirteen of them exercising the powers 
of Honorary Magistrates and ready to report any suspicious cir- 
cumstance they may observe; with the whole population sin- 
gularly well tò do and largely impregnated with Muhammadan 
ideas of social propriety ; and with whole-tribes ordinarily pee, 
criminal, forsaking their old predatory habits for the more assure 
` profits | of honest husbandry, it would be strange, indeed, if the dis- 
trict statistics coincided precisely with those of other localities ` 
where industry and sobriety are not so conspicuously remunerative, 





* Tt is satisfactory to observe that the altered condition of things has 
at last been recognized. Mr. Webster, the Iuspector-Genéral of Police, 
who was Magistrate of Bulandshahr from 1863 to ‘1866, writes as follows 
in his review of the year 1882 :—* The circumstances of the people have 
changed greatly, They are far more prosperous than they were ; cultivation 
has greatly extended, and large tracts -which were grass jungles when I 
kunei the district, and “which harboured cattle-stealers and their booty, are , 
now, well- cultivated corn-lands ; and what is more important’as regards the © 
cessition.of crime, the very persons who used these lands as asylums in ; 
their thieving forages are now the cultivators of them. The Gujars, who. 
used to commit at least a third of all the crime in the district are now to a 
certain extent reformed, and only occasionally vary their agricultural pursuits, 
by an expedition for the purposes of cattle or other theft, 2 
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In addition to the many advantages already enumerated, the 
district is well- provided with communications, having as many 
as seven’ Railway Stations, four on the East Indian and three on the 
‘Oudh and Rohilkhand line. It is also traversed by the Grand 
Trunk Road from the Aligarh to the Delhi border, and has a com- 
plete net-work of minor thoroughfares radiating in every direction 
from. -the town of Bulandshahr, which occupies the exaet”centre of 

the*whole arda. A few years ago, during one of the periodical 

financial panies, several of the roads were summarily condemned by 
the head of the Public Werks Department, and broken up at consi- 
derable expense ; but their construction will be one of the first acts of 
the new Local Committee, The greatest obstacle to freedom of com- 
munication has hitherto been the Kalindi, which has a permanent 
bridge only at Bulandshahr, and no bridge; or ferry of any kind 

whatever between that town and Hapur in the Merath district, a 

distance of about 30 miles. As the banks are high and sudden 
` floods frequent, it is never safe for a traveller to reckon on the pos- 

sibility of a passage, and the obstruction to traffic has thus been 
most serious, This is now being removed by the munificence of 
one of the Honorary Magistrates, Saiyid Mihrbán Ali, who is 
constructing a substantial bridge near the town of Gulésthi, where 

his residence is, at an estimated cost of Rs. 20,000. 

In such a quiet’ and prosperous part of the country, where 
there is no great injustice to correct, or practical grievance to reme- 
dy, it seems the height of unwisdom to be for ever introducing new 
laws and systems of administration, which, however admirable 
in theory, have never been recognized as wants by the people 
themselves, What they require of Government is the strong 
maintenance of order, and the persistent extension of mate- 
rial improvements, These are boons which they can under- 
stand and appreciate far more highly than the invidiousness 
of the franchise and the anarchy of self-Government. Under 
sympathetic guidance, they are capable of great and rapid 
advance, but without direction of some sort, they are absolutely 
powerless, They can admire action in others, but without a 
strong stimulus are loth to engage in it themselves; their phi- 
-losophie literature shows that they can rival the profoundest 
German professor in tracking the abysses of transcendental 
speculation ; and with a little practice there can be no doubt 
that they would soon become as expert as a Frenchman in the 
elaboration of paper constitutions, and the technieal conduct of 
a debating society; but in the palmiest days of their indepen- 
dence they never had a metalled road in the largest of their cities, 
nor a swinging punkha in the most luxurious of their palaces, 
And these are the typical blessings, which it is the province of 
the British Government to.supply. 
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In the matter of school education, official efforts have not 
been attended with very brilliant success, The real civilizing 
influences, that within the last few years have so largely modi-. 
` fied the thoughts and habits of the people, have been the Post 
and the Railway. Their beneficial stimulus has been felt uui- 
versally.; while the effect of our schools has been limited to-a 
single ‘class, and that namerically the smallest and politically 
the least important. Every head of œ departnieht is beset by 
a crowd of applicants for clerical employ, who have been taught 
‘at the public expense to read and write in the Persian character, 
and who consider that they -have thus established a claim to 
maintenance for life in some Government office. Certainly, their 
acquirements would not often stand them in such stead in any 
other vocation. They; have never learnt to think, and Ifave to- 
tally lost both the faculty of observation and the instructive 
propriety of taste which in the uneducated Oriental so: ofter 
compensate for the want of scholastic training, — me 
Our course of instruction is not calculated to satisfy the 
modest requirements of the yeoman, the artizan, the trader, and 
generally the independent middle classes, whieh ought to supply 
the material for those loeal boards which the Government is 
now so anxious to organize. What primary instruction is giver - 
- is not regarded as a possible end in itself, but only as a means 
to pasting an examination. A little reflection must show that 
this is exactly the reverse of what is wanted. Instead of a teacher 
priding himself on the number of bis pupils who have got 
Government appointments, it would be far more tothe purpuse 
if he could boast a long list of boys who, after learning ‘to read, 
write, and cypher, had settled down contentedly to their heredi- - 
tary occupations, and had proved.the value of education by 
turning out their work in a more intelligent style than their 
fathers had done before them. ‘This would be a guarantee of ge~ 
nuine progress, and would check that rapid decay of all indigenous 
arts and manufactures which is the necessary result of our pernici- 
ous ‘system of schooling, which aims at converting all the rising. 
generation into mere office clerks, 

There is no occasion, whatever for the Government to take up 
this line of business. If all our village schools were to be closed 
to-morrow, the only function they adequately discharge, viz., 
the training of Miunshis for Government service, would be carried- 
on by private enterprise with much the. same results as at present. 
A craving for vernacular education by people who can earn: 
their bread without it is the very last want that is felt by aw 
ordinary community. . There were- schools for teaching Latin in- 
England for centuries before the idea was entertained that the: 
masses required to be taught English, A similar superstition 
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‘survives in India, and we encourage it by our village schools | 
for Persian and Urdu. We exhaust the resources of Government 
in making a fiee gift of professional training to people who are 
quite able to provide it for themselves, instead of applying all 
our means-to the diffusion of a simple vernacular education, far 
more important in its effects on national progress, but less pro- 
ductive of immediate individual advancement, and therefore at 
once more deserving of, and more dependent on, State patronage. 
Even in such a Muhammadanized district as that in which I am 
writing, more than half the members of the different municipal 
committees can read only the true vernacular character of the 
country, 4 ¢, the Nagri. In the proposed rural tahsili committees 
the pfdportion would be still higher, Such men, having never 
been brought under the influence of our schools, cannot under- 
take the management of affairs in accordance with European ideas, 
and are necessarily quite unable to follow and check intricate 
accounts which are kept only in Persian and English. If left to 
themselves, they will either do nothing, or else, in all that they 
do, they will be absolutely at the mercy of their paid clerk, 

The remedies that I would propose for these admitted evils, 
are two. In the first place, I would do away with the present 
system of Government inspection and put the primary schools 
of every district under the absolute control of the local committee, 
at the same time increasing the staff of the Deputy Inspectors, 
who would then be Deputies no longer, aud the Sub-Inspectors, 
Not only, as has often been pointed out, are the Inspectors much 
too highly cultivated for the drudgery that devolves upon them, 
but in -every country Government inspection has the inevitable 
result of raising the standard, which in primary schools is exactly 
what is not wanted. The effect of the Education Act of 1870 
in England is vitiated by the same incurable tendency: the Board 
schools, which were intended for the poor, have gradually become 
‘suitable only for the lower middle classes, for whose benefit it 
was quite unnecessary that the whole community should’ be 
taxed. Secondly, the only character that I would allow to be 
taught in primary schools is the Nagri. This—to say the least— 
answers as well as any other for all the ordinary requirements of 
rural life, and it has the special advantage that it does not qualify 
for any kind of Government service. The Persian character 
would be taught, as now, in the pargana and tahsili schools, and 
boys who wished to learn it could proceed there, after undergoing 
the prescribed course of instruction in the primary school. It 
appears to me that nothing could be more equitable than this 
arrangement: Hindus would be gratified by having Hindi recog- 
nized as the basis of the vernacular, while the Muhammadan 
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phase of the language would still retain the stamp of official 
currency. 5 

As regards the language question, I have no patience with the 
continued use of the fantastic word Urdu. What people talk 
all over these provinces is Hindustani, which, when written, 
‘takes 4 Persianized form among Muhammadans and a Hindi 
form among Hindus. In both phases it has a Hindi*basis, which 
eannot be got rid of even in the most artificial Urdu ; on the 
other hand, a multitude of Persian words have been naturalized 
in its common vocabulary, which even in Hindi it would be pedantic 
to ignore. As it is already the general medium of intercourse 
throughout India, all Indian races- may eventually be brought 
to accept it, and therefore the recognition of a multiplicity of 
spoken dialects as distinct literary languages is much to be depre- 
-eated. The- best means of checking the growing divergence 


between Hindustani and other Indian vernaculars would perhaps’ ` 


be found in the institution of an academy of orientalists, who 
would ‘authoritatively settlé the renderings to be adopted for new 
terms of European art and science. But the universal acceptance 
of a neutralized Hindustani, involving a complete reconciliation 
between Urdu and: Hindi, can only be effected in one way. So 
long as the vernacular is.written by Munshis in the Persian, 


‘and by Pandits in the Nágri character, it is utterly impossible. 


that purism should be eradicated: The one party will indent 
on Persian and Arabic for their vocabulary, the other on Sanskrit ; 
‘and though the grammatical structure may be much the same 
in both compositions, neither of the two will be intelligible to the 
writer of the other. The adoption of the Roman character would 
at once ‘remove the whole difficulty; and if it were introduced 
{n our schools, it would rapidly, without any forcing, supersede 
‘ both its rivals as the vehicle for ordinary written communi- 
cation. i ' . 

I have already alluded to the decay of native arts and manu- 
factures, for which our faulty system of education is partly respon- 
sible. Something is being done towards their revival by Schools of 
Design and by local Exhibitions, as at Lahor, Bombay and elsewhere, 
But, so long as the dreadful upas tree of the public Works De- 
partment is allowed to overshadow the country, sporadic efforts 
like these can have no perceptible effect on popular culture. Ar- 
chitecture is the first of all the decorative arts, and its degradation 
paralyses them all. Our public buildings, which with scarcely an 
exception are either ludicrously mean or obtrusively hideous, now 


occupy conspicuous positions in every station and municipality, , 


and, being naturally accepted as models for imitation, are rapidly 
accustoming the native eye to what is vulgar and tasteless, What 
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weight in the opposite scale can be attributed to the teaching 
of a few schools or an-occasional grant for the restoration of an 
ancient palace or temple? If there is really a desire to revive 
oriental art, I believe it can be done without the fussy agency 
of a department and without any expense to the State, simply 
by allowing municipal committees to erect their own buildings 
to make each Town Hall an emporium of local industry, and 
generally to develope indigenous talent by the exercise of judicious 
patronage. In technical as well as in the higher literary edu- 
cation, I believe that a healthy influence can be exerted by 
Government only from the outside, by removing artificial restric- 
tions and encouraging spontaneous action, In primary education, 
on the otber hand, the whole burden must fall on the State ; but, 
by a simplification of the machinery, the cost and labour may 
be rendered much less than -at present and the outturn much 
larger and of a more durable quality. 

A notable stimulus has been given to indigenous industry by - 
a local show, which was started by a former Collector, Mr. 
Willock, in 1873. It is supported by voluntary subscriptions 
which amount every year to upwards of Rs. 4,000. As a horse 
fair, it has succeeded so well, that it now receives an annual 
Government grant of Rs, 1,250 for prizes, and attracts remount 
officers from all parts of India. As regards agricultural produce, 
greater care is taken than before in the selection of grain for seed, 
so that Bulandshahr wheat is very largely exported and is 
quoted at high prices in the London market. Attention to the 
subject of cattle breeding is encouraged by a special Government 
grant of Rs. 100, but no improvement has yet been effeoted. 
As fodder becomes every year scarcer and dearer, the people 
must gradually reduce the extravagant number of miserable 
half-starved animals that they arə now iu the habit of keepiug. 
With a smaller stock, of better quality, the compulsory reserva- 
tion of grazing ground in every village will be most beneficial, 
but if it is started immediately, before the small farmers have fully 
realized how impossible it is for them, under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country, to support a large herd in good 
condition, the effect will probably be only to intensify the present 
evil. Until the breed of cattle has been improved, it is pre- 
mature to attempt any improvement in the native plough, The 
arts and manufactures represented at the district show were, till 
lately, ludicrous and puerile. This department has now made 
great bounds: the Sikanderabad muslins, the Jewar durries and 
rugs, the Khurja pottery, the Jahangirabad cotton prints and 
the Bulandshahr wood-carving are revivals or developments 
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which are achieving a more than local reputation, and will all be 
represented at the forthcoming Calcutta Exhibition. 

If in a native State, administration is ruined by caprice, still 
..more so is it in British India by routine and returns, This ‘is 
most conspicuously ` illustrated by the department of Public 
Works, For large imperial undertakings, such as railways, 
bridges over the great rivers, military roads extending the whole 
length of the province, and barracks for European soldiers, it 
is desirable to maintain an adequate staff of European En- 
gineers. But for the ordinary requirements of a civil district, 
local native talent would be not only more economical, but also 
more efficient, The masons who reared the tombs and palaces that 
are still the most -notable sights in the country, have direct 
descendants dt the present day, in the creators, for instance, of 
modern Mathura, which dates entirely from the beginning of this 
century, and justly ranks as one of the handsomest cities in north- 
ern India. If men of this stamp were allowed to design and 
. execute our district “buildings, the promotion of indigenous 
industry would become so far a reality, instead of a transparent 
fiction as hitherto. The only difficulty lies in their inability 
to satisfy departmental requirements in the matter of tabular 
statements and returns. These are based on an intricate and 
voluminous system of checks and counterchecks, which it ‘requires 
some years’ training to master, and assiduous labour to maintain. 
The entire energy of the whole establishment is concentrated 
on the manipulation of the accounts, and the works are left 
to look after themselves, However badly the latter: may turn 
out, if only they cost enough, they will make an imposing show 
on paper at the year’s end, and will be regarded with complete 
satisfaction by the supreme authorities, For- example, the com- 
» pletion of an embankment along the right bank of the Káliudi 
for the protection of the town of Bulandshahr, was specially 
mentioned in an annual report as an important work of public 
utility. The cost was Rs, 4,000: it was not added, perhaps it 
was not known, that the actual benefit was less than nil In 
order to construct it, earth was dug from the town side, and 
the level of the ground was thus reduced below that of the bed of 
the river, The result was that for some years -the drainage 
from the surrounding country collected, ‘as in a basin, and was 
barred from all escape.. The nuisance was partially remedied 
by the great flood of 1880, which breached the embankment it 
several places, thus proving it to be as powerless against the 
river in exceptional seasons, as it was effective for mischief ir 
ordinary years, This is a fair sample of the injurious results .o! 
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a policy which entrusts district works to irresponsible provincial 
agency ; irresponsible, because the local authorities are powerless to _ 
interfere, while the departmental authorities—sublimely indifferent 
to such petty undertakings—see only the neatly tabulated entries 
in the official return, and these they complacently pass as quite . 
en regle. Besides the embankment’ and some new barracks in 
the jail, the only other original work. that has been éxecuted 
by professional engineers during my tenure of office in this 
district, is the bridge, which, as already mentioned, fell down a 
few months after it was finished. In the extensive series of 
improvements, which in the course of four years have converted 
a mean village into a handsome town, the department has had 
no hand whatever, except that it greatly delayed their com- 
mencement by representing to the Government, with stupendous- 
effrontery, that the result would be “ an eye-sore.” 

. Facts will never run off so smoothly as mathematical ab- 
stractions, and, therefore, to avoid friction, it is generally found advi- 
sable to adhere to the latter. The district officer signs these faucy 
documents by scores at a time, in duplicate or triplicate, at the 
top or the bottom, on the face or the reverse, in the blank 
spaces indicated by the engineer, aud can only hope they are 
technically correct; for the purposes of actual check he keeps 
a simple statement of his own, which may be very unscientific, 
but is as least intelligible. About the middle of the month, 
when the returns have all been despatched and objections 
answered, the European Engineer feels a little at leisure, and 
drives out to see the bridge, or road, that may be in progress, 
gives a few hurtied instructions, which he cannot stop to see 
carried out, and returns into the station, where he presents his 
bill for travelling allowance, at the rate of eight annas a mile. 
If there were only simple returns, such as the Magistrate himself 
could keep, without the assistance of a trained accountant, the 
engineer might be a native, who could hire for a couple of 
rupees an ekka or a poney that would take him to the remotest 
part of the district, where he could spend a day or two in the 
leisurely inspection of work, finding all the accommodation he 
required in some neighbouring village. His pay also would be 
counted by tens of rupees instead of by hundreds; and, as 
his supervision would be more continuous, there would be more 
of day-labour and less necessity for the employment of con- 
tractors, middle-men and munshis, These are the only people 
who profit by the high rates which prevail in the Department of 
Public Works. If the money went to the bricklayer, the 
mason, or the carpenter, there would be less cause for regret ; 
but the whole present system seems to have been invented solely 
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for the benefit of that very unprofitable person, the artificial 
product of our mistaken school policy, the Munshi, the parasite 
of the real working community If the position of the latter 
were improved and their work recognised at its proper value, as 
in England, the son of a skilled artizan would not think to bet- 
ter himself, as now unfortunately he often does, by abandoning 
his hereditary occupation. and becoming a quill-driver in an 
office : 

The disbandment of the whole corps of executive and assistant 
engineers would not only be the greatest possible boon to the dis- 
tricts, but would even be welcomed by themselves, if due re- 
gard were had to vested interests and appointments of equal 
emolument found for them in a more appropriate sphere, The 
.officers of the Roads aid Building Department are the ore body of 
Government servants in the country who notoriously have. no 
heart in their work. It is impossible that they should have. | 
Though by profession engineers, they are in fact merely ac- 
countants’ clerks. Of all the multitudinous circulars that year 
by year are issued for their guidance, scarcely one per cent. 
refer to mafters of construction. The rest are complicated 
rules of procedure as to filling in returns; corrections of mis- 
prints or explanations of unintelligible phraseology in previous ` 
- orders; or most frequently of all, fulminations of the direst 
penalties against any attempt to exercise independent judgment, 
The one exception is probably either puerile or mischievous ; 
such ‘as an‘elaborate specification and sketch of a child’s tub, 
that was circulated not very long ago, with a sharp metal edge 
to it, which might be warranted to draw blood whenever used. | 

Again, what little work a District Engineer has to do out of his” 
officé, is profoundly uninteresting, The. maintenance of a road 
is a task that requires no great intellect or skill, and in England 
would be entrusted to quite a subordinate ; while in the mat- 
ter of buildings, there is no scope for the exercise of taste or 
ingenuity, standard plans having been provided, from which 
no deviation is allowed, whatever may be the differences in the 
locality and nature of the site. The -consideration of such’ 
particulars is of less importance than might at first be ima- 
gined ; for the designs have been so skilfully contrived as to be 
equally unsuitable wherever they may be placed. For a man 
with the slightest element of humanity and good taste in his 
composition, it must be unspeakable misery to superintend the 
construction of edifices which will not only cause daily discomfort 
to the unfortunate officials who are doomed to use them, but 
will, also permanently disfigure the landscape and pervert the 
indigenous sentiment of architectural propriety, The only in- 
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nocent and legitimate source of gratification, of which the cir- 
cumstances admit, lies in totalling up the number of miles for 
which travelling allowance can be drawn. On the other hand, 
no more devoted body of publie servants exists than the Engi- 
neers in the Canal Department. They are taken from precisely the 
same class of men as their brethren on-the roads; but they 
are less hampered by accounts; in~ dealing with such a subtle 
element as water, they are constantly confronted by unforeseen 
complications which afford exercise for ingennity; and they 
have something in which they can take an honest pride, if at 
the end of each ‘successive year their returns show a larger area 
to which they have extended the blessings of irrigation. 

In a district like Bulandshahr, with many rich, liberal, and 
fairly well educated members of the native aristocracy, not ga- 
théred together in a few large towns, but residing on their own 
estates in all parts’ of the country, it would be an easy matter 
to constitute an influential and really representative Committee 
for the administration of local interests. Nothing, however, 
could be more pitiably unreal than the Committee actually exist- 
ing. Itis supposed to have at its disposal an annual income 
of over Rs. 70,000; but almost the whole of- this considerable 
sum is absorbed by fixed charges, or has to be expended by de- 
partmental agency. A single item of about Rs. 2,500 for petty 
original works is all that the Committee can call absolutely its 
own, and can spend on projects of its own selection. If in any 
year this item is omitted-from the budget, the Committee is 
then debarred from any the ‘slightest exercise of independent 
judgment. Being entirely supported by arbitrary allotments, 
it gains nothing by judicious management; for whatever may 
be so realized, is merged in Provincial funds, and no benefit ac- 
erues to the district. With resources of its own, a more com- 
plete control over a less extended area, and a system of 
accounts which it could understand, the Committee would 
rapidly develope into a genuine district council, a seat in 
which would be highly coveted, not only as a personal distinc- 
tion, but for the substantial responsibilities that it involved. 
The sense of local power would act as a strong stimulus to local 
usefulness, and spontaneous beneficial enterprise would relieve 
the State of many burdens now unfairly forced upon it. No 
reasonable person will voluntarily drop his money into the 
bottomless pit of a Government department, the mouth of which 
is so barred by checks and counterchecks that extrication can only 
be effected by much technical dexterity, and after the endurance 
of long delay. But, if the committee had greater freedom, it 
would soon acquire the confidence of the public, and become 
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the ordinary channel for the distribution of the many streams 
of private benevolence, which are now too often wasted for want 
of effective direction. ° è 

It is. ône of the most convincing proofs of the general in- 
capacity for self-government, that in many towns and villages, 
- accumulated funds are often left unutilized, and local improve- 
ments that every one. desires, are unexecutéd, simply on account 
of jealousy and a want of’ mutual confidence. If the district 
officer will take upon. himself the responsibility of administration, 
the community is only too glad to place the money at his 
disposal and to’ supplement, it by~ further, subscriptions. They 
will not trust it to any one of themselves; and if the new road, 
or tank, or market-place, or whatever it may be, involves, as it 
generally will, the demblition of ‘a house‘or two aud the appro- 
ptiation of the site, the owners will resist to the utmost ‘of 
their power any requisition advanced by their neighbours, but 
will at once, and in a most liberal spirit, fall in with the wishes 
of a European officer. It is not that any compulsion is used, 
_ for complaint would be immediately entertained .in the Civil 
Court, but they have confidence in their rulers,.and believe them 
to‘ act from more impersonal and disinterested motives than 
they attribute to their own townsmen. - 

If used as a supplement and an incentive to private enter- 
prise and benevolence, the surplus funds of the Municipalities 
and Act XX. towns might be made far more generally beneficial 
than they ordinarily are. During the last four years the improve- 
ments that have been effected “in- all the principal towns of | 
‘this district are so enormous, that every visitor, enquires with 
‘amazement where the money has come from. _Immediate 
supervision, with no contractors and middle-men, and no large 
establishments for the elaboration of accounts and returns, has 
so far reduced the actual outlay, that it is much below the 
ordinary estimate fot works of such magnitude; but the great 
secret lies in ‘the persistent adoption of the principle, that no 
public improvement.should be undertaken unless voluntary 
subscriptions are forthcoming as well as State aid, But in order 
for this system to succeed, it is-necessary to be in sympathetic 
accord with the people, and not to force upon them anything 
opposed to their prejudices, or greatly in advance of their real 
requirements. Though themselves illiterate and indifferent to the 
laws of hygiene, they are quite sensible of the value of education 
for their children and of the advantages to be derived: from 
bridged.and ayenued roads, convenient tanks and ghats for bathing 
purposes, good wells, clean paved streets, commodious market- 
places, aud substantial water-tight houses. In all such works as 
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these, the majority of the people concerned are always ready to 
co-operate, and even the obstructive minority will in the end 
be gratified by the result, Instead of the impracticable dream 
of self-government, if only .a modest scheme of decentralization 
were introduced, every District Committee, without the worry and 
delay of repeated references for sanction to higher authority, would 
have certaih limited funds of its own to lay out in the 
furtherance of local projects and the encouragement of native 
enterprise. The result, would be a great and immediate saving in 
State expenditure, and the \éventual development of a public 
spirit, which would be a real. qualinesion for higher political 
responsibilities, 


Art, X1-~THE KANJARS OF UPPER INDIA. 


T. present article is an attempt to piece together such scraps 
: of information as could be collected on the manners, inə 
dustries, ‘religion, and- traditions of the Kanjara tribe,-a tribe 
which is itself found’ only in scraps or fragmentary groups, 
scattered among the different districts of Upper India, and is 
one of the few surviving remains of the old wandering and 
predatory nations, by whom the entire country was peopled in the 
earliest times. As little or no information could be colleeted from 
books, almost all the*facts hereinafter described are the results 
of personal observation, or of direct enquiry, made from Kanjars 
themselves. Fn, 
_ The largest account of this people that I have seen in print is 
that contained in the late Mr. Sherring’s Hindu, Tribes and 
Castes, Vol. I, p. 389, This account does not? fill ‘one entire page, 
and a good deal of. the ‘space is taken up with giving the names 
of the seven clans, into which Kanjars are nominally divided. | 
` Kanjara is the name by which the hunting and roving clans 
of Upper India are most widely known ; though according to the 
returns of the censug taken in 1881, the Kanjar tribe is less 
numerous in the North-West and Oudh than the Baurias, Cháis, 
Tharus, Nats,,Banménush, and Kols,—all of whom are approxi- 
mately in the-gamé backward stage’of culture. The term Kanjara 
is oftenloosely applied to other. tribes; who call themselves by a 
i differeht: hame, but lead a similar life.” The name does not appear 
‘among “the. savages of the Punjab.? Bui roving tribes bearing 
this name are found in Rajputana, + in Behar, fin Bengal as 
Gangwar, § and in the Deccan as Kanjar, Zingar, or Jingar. || The 
name “ Kanjara” re-appears in various forms, not only in India 
but in those countries of Europe, which have been invaded by 


* The tribes in the Punjab, corresponding to the Kanjars of Hindustan, 
are the Sansis and Bauriyas. 

t Sherring’s Castes, Vol. TIL, p. 62. 

Bengal Census Report for 1872, p. 158, where they are said to be very 
numerous iu the Purneah district. : 

§ Asiatic Researches, Vol. VII, Article 19, p. 457. Here the Gangwars are 
said to be a clan of Nats, But it is well known that Nats in many of their 
habits closely resemble Kanjars. TA Oh ae a 

|| The Kanjars are deseribed as a wild-tribe, living in the jungles between 
Nagpur and the Warda rivers in Sherring’s Castes, Vol. I, p. 155. The 
same writer mentions the Zingars or Jingars In Vol. LI, p. 123, as artizans of 
an inferior. order. The two statements are /not contradictory, but rather 
confirm each other, ` ” l 
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Gipsy tribes from the East. Thus in Roumelia these tribes are 
called Cingarees ; in Roumania, Tschingenes ; in Hungary, Tziganys ; 
in Italy, Cingari; and in Spain, Zincdro, The German “ Zigeuner ” 
for vagrant, and the English “ Conjurer” for juggler, may perhaps 
(though other etymologies are given) be derived from the same 
root. The Gipsies of Europe have, for purposes of concealment, 
adopted a Himli patois as their peculiar. cant, and -have given 
it the name ef Romaney from the country (Roumania), where they 
first encamped in Europe. On the other ‘hand, Kanjars have 
adopted a secret language of their own, and usé the vulgar tongue 
only when they speak to outsiders. i 

There is scarcely a district in Upper India, in which small 
encampments of Kanjars cannot be seen at times, either in solitary 
jangle tracts which are favourable for game and secrecy, or in the 
outskirts of villages, wherever it may be convenient to them to halt 
-and sell their wares. * All true Kanjars are addicted to a roving 
life; and if they halt for a time near some town or village, they 
put up their temporary sheds, made with poles and matting, 
in a grove at. some distance apart from the abodes of the settled 
inhabitants. They have no connection whatever with Hindu 
forms of worship, or with the rules of life which that religion 
prescribes; + and are entirely outside the pale of caste. Their 
natural home is the forest, where they subsist. by hunting jackals, 
wolves, hares, and any‘other kind of -animal that. they can kill 
or catch, by gathering such roots and vegetable products’ as” 
require no cultivation, and by extracting juice from the palm-tree, 
which, after it has. become “fermented, is the favourite beyerage - 
of almost all the wandering and low caste ‘tribes of Indig}# They 
are clever, too, at. trapping birds and squirrels, and digging out. 
snakes, mungooses, bandicoots, field rats, lizards, and any. other . 





* During the time of the kings of Oudh, they were much more numerous 
than, they are now in the Bharaich district. Wiliams Oudh Census, Vol. 1, 
p408. Inthe Census Report of the North-West Provinces, 1865, it is 
noted that they were found in 30 out of 35 districts. In the Census Report 
of the North-West and Oudh, 1882, they are said to have been found in 
every district of the United Provinces except, Lalitpur and Garhwal, 

t I inquired once of a Kanjar woman who formed one of a gang 
encamped in the Lucknow district at Bakshi Talau, what their religion was, 
This encampment had remained stationary in that spot for more than six 
consecutive years, and its members were evidently on the road to absorption 
into the great vortex of Hindu castes. She told me that they had no 
religion, but were ready to worship all the gods alike, if they could be 
allowed, the Hindu, the Mussulman, and the gods of the Sahib Log 
(Guropean', and that if she had her.choice she certainly preferred the Jast, 
as they were obviously’ by far'the most powerful of the three. Her remark, 
that she had no religion of hey own, was an exaggeration of the fact, though 
she was evidently forgetting what her own religion was, or losing faith in it, 
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kind of vermin that chance may throw ia tbeir .way ; all of 
Which they eat indiscriminately. Many of the dakaits, or gang- 
‘robbers, who infest the public highwaysat night are Kanjars ; and ` 
in the pursuit. of this .calling they are sometimes associated with 
evil-doers from’among the Hindu community. ; 
~ Kanjars are seldom or.never seen in groups of more than 20 
or 40 persons of all ages at a time, and the number is sometimes 
even less. These little “groups may unite sometimes for special 
and temporary objects. But large groups are never permanently 
formed. Small wandering hordes, such as may still be seen 
among the lowest races of men, are the germs out of which all 
the largest societies or nations have gradually sprung. When. 
life is so rude and simple, that separate class interests, each 
depending on the other, cannot be created, no permanent cohesion 
of parts is possiblé ; and a larger group, if it should be formed for 
a time, rapidly falls to pieces again. “Scattered over, many re- 
gions,” says Mr. Herbert Spencer, “ there are minute hordes,—~ 
“ still extant examples of the primordial type of society. We 
“have Wood-Veddahs living sometimes in pairs, and only now 
“and then assembling ; we have Bushmen wandering about in 
“ families, and forming larger groups but occasionally ; we have 
“ Fuegians clustered by the dozen or-segre. Tribes of Australians, 
“of, Tasmanians, of Andamanese, are / -tiable within the limits of 
. “perhaps 20 to 50. And similarly af the.region is inhospitable 
“as with the Esquimaux, or if the arts of life are undeveloped as 
“with the -Digger-Americans, or if adjaceut higher races are 
. f obstacles to growth as with*hill ‘tribes, like the Juangs, this 
" lithitation to’primitive size continues.” * Among the Kanjars 
there are some groups or clans, which make a habit of keeping. 
within easy reach of towns and villages, while others seldom or 
never leave the forest. .But even among the former, it is not 
merely.the proximity of settled communities, which prevents the 
formation of larger groups. For even in wider forest tracts, where 
there is ample space and no impediment from higher races, the same 





* Principles of Sociology, Vol, I, Part II, Chap. ILI, p. 482, Ed. 1877. Im 
the text the phrase is Digger-Indians; but I have taken the liberty of chang- 
ihg it to Digger-Americans, so as to prevent the misunderstanding which 
might arise from the use of the word Zndian. A fuller account of the root- 
Diggers or Shoshenees, who live near the sources of the Mussoorie may be seen 
in page 60, Vol. II of Great Deserts of America, by Abbé Em, Domenech, 
published by Longman and Green in 1860, ‘'he.same writer speaking of the 
OComanchees, a less savage tribe than the Shoshenées, says :—‘ This tribe pos- 
“ sesses an infinite number of petty chiefs, who lead bands of marauders,” &c, 
(Val, Il, p. 341) ; and of ‘another tribe he says:<“ The Selishes have no re- 
* gular.form.of government: they live in bands of 200 or 360 individuals,” 
(Vol, TY, p. 343, ace E i 
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law of petty non-agsociative hordes prevails ; and it would be a rare 
thing to find an encampment of more than, or even as many as, 50 
persons. In the earliest times this type of society must have. pre- 
vailed throughout the whole of India, and it is well known that it 
still prevails very largely in some parts of the centre and the south 
where settled Hindu communities scarcely exist. It was only 
when agriculture had transformed the habits of some of the hunt- 
ing and nomad tribes, and drawn around it the various class in- 
terests inseparable from the settled state, that larger communities 
could’ at last be formed. The'system of Indian castes was based 
upon the division of labour ; but this principle could not take root 
in the soil, till it was sown there with the'crops of the husbandman, 
The Kanjars live chiefly, as we have seen, by hunting and trap- 
ping, and by gathering the spontaneous fraits and roots of the 
forest. But there is no savage race in the world, in which certain 
rudimentary arts have not been practised ‘from the earliest times, 
The Kanjars not only practise such arts as are necéssary to their 
own existence, but they have acquired, certain other crafts which 
are of no little utility to the settled communities, amongst whom 
they. wander. They mike mats of the sirki, reed baskets of 
wattled cane, fans of palm leaves, and.rattles of plaited straw ;—the 
last of which are now sold to Hindu children'as toys, though ori- 
ginally. they were used by Kanjars themselves (if we are to trust 
to the analogies afforded by ‘other backward races) as sacred and 
mysterious instruments, *_..From the stalks of the munj grass and - 


* Thus among the Abipones of Suuth America, the priestess -who conducts 
the ceremonies in connexion with the-worship of the ‘Pleiades “ rattles a gourd . 
“ full of hardish fruit-seeds to musical time.” The Congo-Negros “ had a- 
* great wooden rattle, upon which they took ‘their oaths.” In North Ameri- 
ca, when any person is sick, the sorcerer or medicine-man brings the sacred 
rattle and shakes it over him : this says ‘Prescott, is “ the principal ¢atholicon ` 
for all diseases.” According to some of the earlier travellers in America (Lafi- 
tau, Vol. I, p. 211), the rattle was even regarded asa deity. These examples of 
the rattle have been chiefly taken from Sir John Lubbock’s Early History of 
Civilisation, Appendix Part II, p. 405, Edit., 1870. In Burma (as I have seen) 
diseases like small-pox, measles, cholera, &c., are ascribed to visitations of evil 
spirits. I remember once seeing a whole village turn out at a stated hour in 
the evening and commence violently beating the hollow bamboo piles on 
which the floors of their houses are raised above the ground. A loud clat- 
tering and rattling noise ensued: and I was told that this wasinteuded as a 
simultaneous raid against the evil spirits, who resided inside the hollow bam- 
boo poles and afflicted the dwellings of the people with the epidemic then 
raging. A rattling discordant noisé seems to have been considered efficacious 
as a devil-driver amongst the Hindus, Mr. Sherring (Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
Vol, I, p. 344) alludes to a low Indian, caste called Jalwa, who, a few days 
after the birth of a child ina great.man’s family, come around the house to 
yell and shriek. ‘ This is supposed to, be a preservative from ghosts, imps and 
hohgoblins, who are frightened away from the infant by these chideous 


i 


soúnda,”” Here the barbarian tongue does duty for the barbarian rattle, 
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from the roots of the palási tree, they make ropes which are sold ` 
or bartered to villagers in exchange for grain; milk, pigs, &c. They 
“prepare: the skins of which drums are made, and sell them to 
Hindu musicians ;—though, probably, asin the case of the rattle, 
the drum was originally used by Kanjars themselves and worship-. 
ped as a fetish :* for even the Arya tribes, who are said to have 
béen far more advanced than the indigenous races, sung hymns in 
honour of the drum or dundubhi as if it were something sacred. 
They make plates of broad leaves, which are ingeniously 
stitched together by thin stalks ; and plates of this kind are very 
widely used by the inferior Indian castes and by confectioners and 
sellers of sweetmeats, The mats of sirki reed, with which they. 
cover their own temporary sheds, are largely used by cart-drivers 
of all classes or castes, to protect their goods and them- 
selves against rain. The toddy, f or juice of the palm- 
tree,, which they extract and ferment’ by methods of their. 
own, and partly for their own use, finds a ready sale 
amongst low caste Hindus in villages and market towns, 
They are among the chief stone-cutters in Upper India, especially 
in the manufacture of the grinding stone which is very widely used. 
They gather the white wool-like fibre that grows in the pods of 
the Sélmali or Indian cotton tree; and twist it into thread for the 
use of weavers, In the manufacture of brushes for the cleaning 
of cotton-yarn they enjoy an almost entire monopoly. { In these 
brushes a stiff mass of horse hair is attached to a wooden 
handle by sinews and.strips of hide ;~and the workmanship is 
remarkably neat and. durable. Another complete, or almost, 
complete, monopoly enjoyed by Kanjars is the collection and sale 
of the roots: of khaskhas grass, which are afterwards made up 


* According to the late Dr. Muir (see Sanskrit texts, Vol. V, p, 466, Edi- 
tion 1870), in the Atharva Veda, V. 20, there is a hymn addressed to the drum 
as a sacred instrument. It is stated by Mr. Tylor that the drum, like the 
rattle, is a serious instrument, and nota plaything, amongst modern savages, 
Anthropology, Chap. XII, p. 293, Edit. 1881. 


+ The word toddy is the Anglicized form of tadi (aret.) the juice of 


the ATS or fan-palm, from the stem of which the liquor is extracted, and 


from the leaves of which the Indian fan or hand-punka is made. On the love 
of savage races for spirituous liquors, see Great Deserts of America, by Abbé 
Domenech, Vol. II, p. 27, 50,57.) - 

t There is a small Mubammedan caste of recent formation, whose special 
function it is to manufacture weavers’ brushes, This caste is- called Kunchi- 
band. The brushes are made by them on precisely the same plan as, those 
made by-Kanjars. It is not impossible that the members of this caste were 
originally Kanjars, who have been converted to Islam by men of the Juldha, 
ór Muhammedan weaver caste, whose attachment to the creed of Islám is 


more {haw ordinarily intense. 
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by others into dòor-screens and used as refrigerators during the 


hottest months of the year. The roots of this wild grass, which 
grows in most abundance on the outskirts of forests, or near ‘the. 


banks of rivers, are dug out of the earth by an instrument called 
Khanti.* The same implement serves as a dagger or short spear 
for killing wolves or jackals, as a tool for carving a secret entrance 
through the clay-wall of a villager’s hut, in which a burglary is 
meditated, as a spade or hoe for digging snakes, field rats, lizards, &., 
out of their holes and edible roots out of the earth, and as a hatchet 
for chopping wood, 

In most of the above arts or industries, it is easy to recognize 
functions or germs of functions, one or other of which has long 
been the stereotyped hereditary éalling of certain inferior castes, 
such as ‘Bahaliya, Bari, Behna, Chamar, Dharkdr, Kori, Kalwér, 
and others ; and hence we may reasonably conclude, that the wan- 
dering and predatory tribes, which were once universal in Upper 
India, but of which now only a few fragments remain, were the 
rudis indigestague moles, out of which the several castes, with 
their respective functions, were fashioned by slow degrees. 

One of the arts (as we have shewn) in which Kanjars chiefly 
excel is that of making reed mats, fibre ropes, nets, cane baskets, 
rattles, palm-fans, &c; The light sirki mat, for example, with 
which they cover their own moveable leaf huts, is a model of 
neatness and simplicity, combined with usefulness, Almost all the 
other wandering tribes, besides Kanjars, and almost all the lowest 
Hindu.castes (that is, those who are least removed from the Kanjar 
stage, such as Déms, Bhangis, Khatiks, Binds, Bhars, Dharkars, 
&c.) are noted for their skill’ in similar kinds of workmanship, 


The proficiency displayed by the Indian savage in this respect 


is one of the many links connecting them with savage races in 
other parts of the world; for there seems to have been no.race of 
men so ignorant as to be destitute of this art in some kind 
of form, wherever the materials have been supplied by nature 
ready to their hands. The Hottentots, for example, made their 





* So called from the root aq which in Sanskrit means to dig or make 


a hole. ‘The handle is about 3 feet long, and the blade (which is sharpened 
into a curved point something like the blade of a knife) is about a foot long. 
The blade is now made of iron, but was originally of stone. The iron 
blade is procured by, Kanjars from ironsmiths, ‘The handle is made by 
themselves. Mr. Sherring in Hindw Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 38, says: 
“ At the commencement of the hot weather the Kanjar takes the sweéet- 
“scented Shasthas grass and works it into a light bamboo frame.” This 
is a mistake, It is not the grass, but the root of the dhaskhas which is so 
used. And it is not Kanjars but Olaparbands and others who make the light 
bamboo frame and fasten the chasthas roots into it. X 
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huts of plaited osiers covered with mats; and “the, mats were 
“made of bulrushes and flags’ dried in the sun, and so closely 
“fitted together, that only the heaviest rain could penetrate them.” 
The Veddahs, the wild tribes of Ceylon, live in huts formed of 
boughs and bark, and make strings for their bows, and ropes for 
guiding their hunting buffaloes, The Mincopies, or natives of the 
Andaman Islands, who dispute with -Veddahs the distinction of 
being the lowest of the human race in the scafe of culture, 
manufacture fishing-nets, bow-strings, and the long cord which 
“they attach to their harpoons; and their women stitch together 
small leaf-aprons, similar in design to those said to have been worn 
by our first parents after the Fall, and still worn by some of the 
Kolarian and ‘Dravidian tribes in Central and Southern India 
at the present day.* The Australian savages roof their huts. with 
palm leaves attached to broad pieces of bark, which they strip off 
the gum-tree, and manufacture vessels of bark for receiving and 
holding water. The Feejeeans surmount their ramparts with reed — 
fences and stockades, roof their houses with thatch work of wild 
sugarcane and fern leaves, and rig their canoes with sails made 
of mats. The Maoris make fishing lines and nets of the fibres of a 
wild flax plant, and protect the sides of their houses with a 
wicker work of osiers closely thatched with dry reeds. The Tahi- 
tians made fishing-nets, lines, and ropes out of the fibre of the 
cocoanut and other native plants, covered their houses with palm 
leaves laid in the form of thatch, and were very skilful in making 
baskets and wicker work of a thousand: different patterns. The 
Kamchadales build their yourts or joint-family dwellings with 
wooden pillars, the interstices between which are filled up 
with a strong wicker work, The Fuegians,—another race 
for whom a claim has been set.up as being the lowest of mankind, 
-make baskets, water-buckets, and fishing-lines, + It is worthy 
of- note that the Hindu lawgiver, who probably flourished at about 
-800 B. O., assigns “the working with canes and reeds” as the 
appropriate function -of the lowest caste existing in his own day, 
whom he calls Sopáka or dog-eater. The chimpanzee. builds 





* As for example, the Chenchus: (Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, 
Vol. ITI, p. 140.) In Vol. IH, 208, the Koragars. are described as using 
bunches of leafy twigs. ee 

f “his, and the other examples previously quoted, have been collected 
from Pre-historic Times, Chaps. XIII, and XIV, by Sir John Lubbock. 

t Institutes of Manu, Chap. X. sl. 37. The caste, to which this func- 
tion is assigned, is called ‘Pandusopdka, that is, the dog-eating clan of the 
tribe of Pandus. Dog-diet is considered unclean at the present day, even 
by Kanjars. The Lawgiver can scarcely find language to express his abhor- 
rence of. the Sopakas, see slokas 52-56. - 
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himself a house or shelter quite equal to that of some savages, 
‘The first men that existed may have known this art by inborn 
instinct; but even if they did not, they must soon have learnt it, 
when the necessities of their position as hunters compelled them 
to study the customs and contrivances of the animals with whom 
they disputed possession of the forest. * 

Another art,in which Kanjars especially excel, and which con- 
nects them with savage tribes elsewhere, is that of stone-cutting. 
They are the chief millstone-makersin Upper India. There is. 
one division of Kanjars, namely, the Sankat clan, which has evi- 
dently derived its mame from this industry. Originally, thatis, before 
the art of smelting and shaping metals was known, all blades, 
spearheads, “arrowheads, &e., were (as is well known) made of 
stone, -The ancestors of mankind could never have maintain- 
ed themselves against’ the fiercer animals of the forest, or 
preyed upon the smaller ones, if they had not found out 
how -to provide themselves with the weapons necessary to the 
purpose. At present all the implements and tools used by 
Kanjars, and, in fact, by all the other hunting and trapping 
tribes still left in India, are bladed or tipped with iron ; and the iron 
is fashioned to the shape required not by the hunters themselves, but 
by men of the Lobár caste. But though the Indian savage of modern 
times has lost tle art of stone- cutting for the manufacture of 
weapons, he has retained it none the less for those purposes, in 
which stone is still useful, The grinding-mill, which Kanjars 
make, consists of two circular stones of equal diameter. The 
upper one, which {s the thicker and heavier of the two, revolves 
on a wooden pivot fixed in the centre of the lower one, and is 
propelled by two women, each holding the same handle. The 
widespread use of this contrivance is one of the many proofs of 
the uniformity of human instincts, For millstones of almost 
precisely the same design were known to the Israelites; f and 
they are used to this day by the Christians of Abyssinia, f by the 
wild Turcoman tribes of Central Asia, § and by the natives of 
India, The same kind of grinding-stone i is still used in the Heb- 





* Pre-historic Times, Chap.. XVI, p. 573, by Sir John Lubbock. f 

+ Lukes Gospel, Chap. XVH, verse, 35: “Two women shall be gtinding. 
together: the one shall be taken ’and the other left, See also Isaiah, ; Chap. 
XLVII, verse 2. 

Dr, Woly’s Travels and Adventures, 1861, p. 491. The Abyssinians 
workat.the mill standing 5 the natiyes of India sitting : hence-in Abyssinia 
the handle is jong, and in India short. 

§ The Turkoman grinding stone is alluded to in many places in the 
Merv Oasis, by Mr. O, Donovan, London, 1882. ; 
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rides ; * andit bas only lately been supérseded in Europe by the 

use of iron machinery. Kanjars (as we have said) are the chief 

manufacturers of the grinding-stone in Upper India. They could 

not have learnt the art by imitation ; for there is no respectable 

Indian caste, which could have taught them. + In Upper India 

there isonly one caste, Khatik, anda sub-easteof Kahars called Gond, 
which share with them the monopoly of this industry ; and both 

of these are among the lowest of the Hindu fraternity,—only a 

few degrees raised above the Kanjar stage. On the Eastern coast 

‘of the Deccan there is a thieving and hunting tribe, (Baémptya,) 

which is noted for the: manufacture of millstones; $ and in the- 
Marhatta country there are several low tribes, (such as Takkari, 
Pákinkár, &c.,) § who are by profession manufacturers and men- 

ders of grinding-stones, but are still addicted to a roving and 

predatory life, and are still as much outside the pale of caste as 
Kanjars. There is, therefore, good reason to believe that the mill-- 
stone isa legacy from the Stone age of the world, and was an 

invention of savage races. |} ? 





* Tylor's Anthropology, Chap. VILE, p. 202: MacMillan & Co., 1881, 
An illustration or drawing of the process is there given, Except for the 
length of the wooden handle, (which in Indiais very short), the reader 
might have fancied that he had before him a picture of two Indian womer 
grinding corn. . : . 

+ There are only two exceptions to this; but both are exceptions which 
‘verify the rule, There-is a small caste called Sanglarask, consisting of only 
3,286 persons all told, (see Census of North-West and Oudh, 1882, Appen- 
dix F, p. 6), which follows the trade of stone-cutting. But this (like Beldar, 
the name of which is derived’ from Persian, and not from Sanskrit) is a caste 
of recent origin and-is scarcely yet stereotyped, Another small caste of 
stone-cutters, which is only beginning to exist, is called Pesharaj, or one who 
prepares stone for builders,—this, too, a word of Persian origin. These men, 
some 50 years ago, were Ahirs or cattle grazers, who from their contact with 
the forests and quarries in the Mirzapur district become first stone-porters, 
and then developed into stone-cutters. Mr. Growse calls attention to the 
fact that Sangtarash,as the name of a special caste, is still unrecognized in 
many places.: “Partially developed castes are only recognized in some few 
districts, and totally iguored in others. ‘Fhus Mathura is a great centre of 
the-stone-cutters’ art ;-but the men who praetice it belong to different ranks, 
and have not adopted the distinetive trade name of Sangtarash, which seems 
to be recognized in Hamirpur, Aligharh, and Kamaon. "—North- West Cen- 
aus Report, 1873, p, LXXXIV. . å 

Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and*Castes, Vol, II, p. 205, 
Sherring, Vol. IL, p. 330. $ , 

{| Another reason for ascribing the invention (in India at least) to savages 
is that in the plains of ‘the Ganges valley, where the great caste-system 
was developed into what we see, there are no quarries from which the stone 
could be produced. It is only at the foot of mountains where the forest 
tribes delight to dwell, that the stones can be procured. 
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There is one more industry not yet named for which Kanjars 
are noted, though in a less degree than some of the other forest 
tribes of the present day,—the collection of herbs and roots 
possessing medicinal properties. The knowledge of thé pxo- 
perties of trees and plants is one of the marked characteristics 
of savage life not only in India, but in all other parts of the 
world. Writing of the native races of North America, the Abbé 
Domenech observes :—* “If the Red Indians are but poor as- 
“ tronomers, they are, on the other hand, excellent botanists. Living 
“continually in the presence of vegetable nature, they have 
“directed their rare faculties of observation to the study of 
“plants; and their’ acquaintance with the vegetable kingdom 
“is wonderful. It serves to indicate to them remedies for a great 
“number of wounds and maladies” The same remarks might 
have been written with*eqnal truth of the wandering and forest 
tribes of India, It is these tribes who have laid the foundations of 
the healing art in this country ; and the physicians of India are 
to this day absolutely dependent on their rude kinsmen of the 
forest for the drugs which they administer to their patients, 
Among the medicinal products procured by Kanjars are the 
roots of the simal or cotton tree, the sap of which is used as 
a .tonic, the fibre and juice of the gtirch creeper, which are 
given as a febrifuge, and the bark of the Lodh tree, which is 
used asa dye as well as for medicinal purposes. Other tribes 
are noted for extracting the juice (called kath’ in India and 
catechu in Europe) from the khairé tree; and hence there 
is a tribe called Kbairwar in Northern India, and Kath-K4ri 
in Southern. t We have already seen, how the forest-tribes 
(Kanjars included) were the first discoverers of the art of 
bleeding the fan-palm and converting its juice into spirituous 
liquor, just as the native savages of North America discovered 
the art of bleeding the maple tree and condensing its juice into 
sugar. $ Not less remarkable was the discovery of the properties 
of bhang or Indian hemp (Cannabis Indica), which like catechu 
is largely. used in European pharmacy, and which in India 
has given the name of Bhangi to one of the lowest of the 





* Great Deserts of America, Vol II, p. 333, The author goes on to „show 
that ;-hey use decoction of ‘Sassafras for pleurisy, and a kind of euphorbia 
and tie oil of palma christi for purgatives; how they discovered the red 
seed of the magnolia as’ a febrifuge, p. 335, the wood of the acacia as a 
cure for toothache, the medicinal properties of Sarsaparilla fern, &e., p. 886. 

+ Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol. I, p. 385; and Vol. II, p. 325. 


For an account of this process, see Great Deserts of America, by Abbé 
Em. Domenech, Vol Il, p. 245, : 
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Hindu -eagtes, * Another caste, Tamboli, has derivéd its name 


-fuom the tambol or betel- -creeper, the leaf of which is now uni- 


versally, chewed in India as a stimulant; 'and- the cultivation 
of this creeper, which originally was merely a forest plant, 
has‘ now become so delicate as to tax the best skill of the 
Indian gardener. The wild tea plant was known and used. 
in Assam by the native races of that provinces even before 
the cultivation of tea gardens had been commenced by Europeans, 
Tobacco and its uses were known to the native races of America, 
long before its growth had become one of the great agricul- 
tural industries of America, Europe and Asia. t In the -dis- 
covery of the properties of forest plants; it must be admitted 
that savages have been the originators, and civilized men only 
the copyists and improvers. 

The religion of the Kanjars, so far as we, have been able to 
learn ‘it, is quite what we should expect. to find among a pri-, 
mitive and uncultivated people. It is a religion without idols, 
without temples, and without a priesthood. They live in the 
constant dread of evil spirits, the souls of the departed, who 
are said to-enter into the bodies of the living asa punishment 
for past misdeeds or neglect of burial rites, and to produce 
most of the ills to which flesh is heir, In this creed they stand 
on the same intellectual level with their more civilized 
kinsfolk, the Hindus, amongst whom it is universally believed 
that the air is peopled “with bhuts, malignant spirits, who 
haunt graveyards, -lurk in trees, re-animate cor pses, devour 
living men, or attack them with madness, epilepsy, cramp, &e. 
In fact, (according to the highest authority on the subject), 
“animism, or the belief in spiritual beings, is tp essential source 
“and minimum definition of religion generally” ;ł and the belief 


* The Bhangi is the caste of sweeper, known in European houses as 
Mehtar. These men use bhang for intoxication, and not for medicinal 
purposes, Perhaps they received their name from the skill, with which 
in their days of savagery they collected the drug. 3 

f In America tobacco was not merely used as a stimulant and narcotic, 
but for giving the most solemn sanction to intertribal compacts, On the use 
of the calumet or peace pipe in America, see Great Deserts, by Abbé Em. 
Domenech, Vol. II, pp. 210 and 273, “The calumet is everywhere an object 
“of grent vener ation, It is never smoked but-at the conclusion or ratifica- 
& tion of a treaty of peace, which terminates a war, commences an amnesty, 
“or sanctions a territorial agreement.” In Tif@ia tobacco was not indi- 
genous, but is now very widely cultivated. Such is the u formaty of human 
instincts, that the act of smoking together is consider as n pledge of 
peace between two persons and asa guarantec that they belong to the same 
caste. If a Brahmin smoked with a Chamfr, he would be. degraded at 


once to a Chamar’s status. 


`$ Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. I, chapter XI, Edit, 1871. The words 
quoted in the text occur in p. 383. 
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in the. preponderance of evil spirits over good is sone, of the. < 
marks of a savage aud uncultivated mind. Like {he aboriginal: 
Australians, Kanjars have no-belief in natural death except ag the “+ 
effect of old age. All deaths, but those caused by, natural 
decay or by violence, are ascribed to the agency Tof . evil 
spirits. The dead are buried five or six feet deep, lest a wild 
beast shoulde tear up the carcass, and by disturbing the body. 
gend- forth its attendant soul to vex and persecute the living, * 
When a patient is possessed, they employ an exorcist, or spirit- 
medium, whom they call Nyotia, to compel the spirit to declare- 
what his grievance is, so that satisfaction may be given him, 
and he may thus be induced to leave his victim in peace, The 
spirit-medium bas power, they say, to transport the goblin 
direct into the body of some living” person, and. to make that. 
person its mouthpiece-for declaring its will. 

In the wide ‘range of human history, it is- difficult to find 
an example of a primitive horde or nation, which bas not had 
its inspired prophet or deified ancestor. The man-god whom 
Kanjars worship is -Mané,—a name which does not appear. 
in any of the lists of the Hindu divinities. While he lived 
amongst men, he was the model fighter, the great hunter,. 
the wise artificer, and the unconquered chief. He was 
not only the teacher and guide, but also the founder 
and ancestor of the tribe, He is therefore to the Kanjar 
what Hellen was to the Greeks, Romulus to the Romans, 
Abraham to. the Jews, or Ishmael to the Arabs, and something’ 
more than what Mithu Bhukia is to the Banjira, Mánjbá to the 
Rewari, Albá and Wudal to the Bundel, Rai Dás to the Cham- 
ár, Lál Guru to the Bhangi, or Nénak to the Sikh, Máná 
is. worshipped with more ceremony in the rainy season, when. 
the tribe is less migratory, than in the dry months of the year, 
On such oceasions, if’sufficient notice is circulated, several encamp- - 
ments unite temporarily to pay honor to their common ancestor, 
No altar is raised, No image is erected. The worshippers 
collect near a tree, under which they.sacrifice a pig or goat, or 
- sheep, or fowl, aud make an offering of roasted flesh and spiri- 
tuous liquor. Formerly (it is- said) they used.to sacrifice a child, 
having first made it inseusible with fermented palm-juice or 


ponu S I ES a 


* The belief that the soul of the dead hovers around or near the- place 
where the corpse was: buried, is, or has been, of world-wide acceptation. 
It was embedied in the Latin saying, tumulum cireumvolat umbra. A 
large number of examples are given in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Vol. IL, 
chapter XII, pp. 24-26, Edit, 1871, j 


r 
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. toddy.* They dance round the tree in honor of Máñá, and sing 
the customary songs in commemoration of his wisdom - and deeds 
of“ valour, Ab “the close of the ceremony there is'a general 
feast,in which most of the banqueters get drunk. On these 
occasions,—but before the drunken stage has been reached,—a man 
sometimes comes forward, and declares himself to be especially 
filled with the divine presence. He abstains from dhe flesh and 
wine -of which others partake, and remains standing before 
the tree with his eyes closed as in a.trance, Ifhe is seized with 
a fit of trembling, the spirit of Máná is thought to have posses- 
sed him, and while the „inspiration lasts he is consulted as an 
oracle by any man or woman of the assembly who desires to 
be helped out of a difficulty, Any one who has been thus in- 
spired more than once is regarded as.a chosen vessel, through 
whom Máná will reveal his will; and happy is the gang or en- 
campment, which enjoys the possession of such a privileged be- 
ing. There is no connection’ between a prophet of M&n4 and 
an exorcist or Nyotia. The two functions are quite distinct ; 
and neither of nee is hereditary. 

There are certain goddesses also whom Kanjars worship ;, but 
it is difficult to ascertain their original meaning and character. 
Their names at least ‘(as I was informed) are Mari, Parbha,. 
and Bhuiydén. Of these Mari is supreme,’ and her worship is 
celebrated with the same zeal and by the same ceremonies as 
that of Máná, No such name appears in the Hindu Pantheon. 
Mavi would seem to signify death; but she is worshipped by 
Kanjars (so far as I could learn) as the animating and sustain- 
ing principle of nature, Parbh&, which would appear to signi- 
fy light, is worshipped by Kanjars as the goddess of health, 
and more especially of the health of cattle. The same goddess 
is worshipped by Ahirs and the other pastoral castes of India, 
and by men of any other castes who have’taken to the same 
occupation. This is a connecting link between the religion of 
Kanjars and that of the low caste Hindus, Another link in 
the same chain is the worship of Bhuiydn, the earth-goddess,. 
(as the'name implies.) But her Hindu worshippers have at- 
tempted to promote her to the upper ranks of the Pantheon 





* The Kanjar who communicated these facts said, that the child used 
to open out-its neck to the knife, as if it desired to be sacrificed to the 
deity. Possibly, in secluded places, where the original manners of the 
tribe have been ‘less modified than elsewhere, human sactifice is wot yet 
extinct, Such seemed to be the opinion of the Kanjar himself, though 
he appeared to be rather afraid to confess it, knowing that the Government 
authorities would treat it as 4 case of murder. 

J She is also called Mabáráni Devi, that is, the great queen goodesg, 
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by adding the title of Bhawani, one of the numerous names 
of Káli, the queen of heaven. 

The marriage customs of Kanjars bear no ‘resemblance to 
those of Hindus. There is no betrothal in childhood, no se- 
lection of auspicious days, and no elaborate ceremonies or ri- 
tual, The father or other neat relative of the youth goes to 
the father of the girl, and after winning his favour with a pot 
of toddy, and gaining his consent to the marriage of his daught- 
er, he seals the bargain. with a gift of money, or of some ‘tool 
or animal which Kanjars prize. The girl selected is never a blood 
relation to the intended husband, and she`is almost always ol 
some other encampment or gang. A few days after the bargain 
has been made, the youth goes with his father and as many other 
men as he can collect,—all in their best attire and armed with thei 
best weapons,—and demands the girl in tones which imply 
that he is ready to seize her by force if she is refused. The 
girl is always peacefully surrendered in virtue of the previous 
compact; and this demonstration of force is a mere form,—e 
survival of the primitive world-wide custom. of marriage by 
capture. Among the Khands of Orissa, the tradition of wife- 
capture is acted oub in a more dramatic form: for here the 
wedding ceremony consists in forcibly carrying off the bride ir 
the middle of a feast, which leads to a desperate sham figh 
between the young men, 20 or 30 in number, who champior 
the cause af the bridegroom, and a body of young women 
who assail them with stones and bamboos in order to recapture 
the departing bride.* The legend of the capture of Sabin: 
women by Romulus’ warrior band, and the Biblical account o 
the seizure of 400 virgins from Jabesh-Gilead by the tribe o 
Benjamin, shew that what has since become a form was onci 
a serious reality not unfrequently attended by bloodshed. $ Among 
the wild Turkoman tribes of Central Asia, marriage by capture 
though in most weddings a mere form, is still in certain case 
practised as a fact, The form is that of a sham fight betweer 
the male claimant of the bride and the female band who tr 
to rescue her, as among the Khands of Orissa; the fact consist 
in an actual race on horseback between the girl and her pursuer. : 








* “Personal Narrative of Service in Khondistan,” by Major-Geners 
Campbell, 1864, p. 44. The ae custom is alluded to in Mr. W, W 
Hunters Indian Empire, 1882, p 

f Book of Judges, chaps, xX, Bar XXI. For the sake of these 40 
virgins, all the other inhabitants of Jabesh-Gilead were slaughtered. Th 
Roman rape had a less tragical close, But a sanguinary war betwee 
the Romans and Sabines was only averted by the intercession of the Sabin 
women who had now become the wives of the Roman band, 

{ Burnaby’s Ride to Khiva, 1876, pp..221—224, 
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Tt is well known that in India in early times wife-çapture was 
sé commonly practised, that it was legalized by the Brabman 
law-givers and permitted even to high caste Hindus of the 
rank of Chattri.* In modern times, ‘the wedding ceremonies 
observed among all classes of Hindus have been tinged by 
the tradition of this savage custom. The bridegroom goes to 
claim his child-affianced bride with all the display of men, 
servants, horses, &., that he can collect or pay for; and the 
bride is then carried off concealed in a sedan, (generally alone, 


_ but ‘sometimes with the bridegroom), shrieking and crying 


as if she were being dragged off by violence. Such (as I con- 
ceive it) is the meaning of the Hindu barét,—a ceremony 
derived from what was once a living reality, but now observed 
only as a dull, prosaic, and lifeless form, the costliness of which 
is a serious drain on the wealth and prosperity of the people, 

On the arrival of the Kanjar bride at the encampment of her 
intended mate, a few simple ceremonies are performed. A pole is 
fixed in a mound of earth, and on the top of the pole is tied a 
bunch of khaskhag root or any thing else that may be equally 
fitted to serve as an emblem of the Kanjar industries, The 
bridegroom takes the girl by the hand, and leads her several 
times round the pole in the presence of the spectators, A sacri- 
fice of roast pig or goat with libations of toddy is then offered to 
Máná as the ancestral hero of the trike ; and songs are sung in his 
honor. When this is finished, there is a general feast and dance, 
in which ‘every one at last gets drunk. The father of the bride 
does not give his daughter away without a dowry. This consists 
In a patch of forest assumed to be his own, which becomes thence- 
forth the property of the bridegrodm, so long as the encampment 
remains near this place, or whenever it may return to it. No one 
without the bridegroom’s consent will be authorized to-use this 
piece of forest either for hunting or trapping, or for digging out 





* Institutes of Manu, Chap. IIT, sl. 33. This kind of marriage is 
there called Rakshasa, -because it was commonly practised by the indi- 
genous races. The Hindus called these people by the name of Rakshasa 
or malignant demon, because they did not worship the Hindu gods, but 
disturbed the Brahmanical sacrifices and killed the priests and hermits 
of the forest, The great instance in Hindu legend of a Rakshasa mar- 
riage (or marriage by capture,) is that of the forcible abduction of Sita,’ 
the wife of Rama, by Ravana, the great king of the Rakshasas. 

t The taking of the girl by the hand appears to be an almost universal 
custom in civilized as well as in uncivilized communities. It forms part of the 
ceremony performed in Christian churches. It also forms part of the Hindu 
ceremony, and is called pani-grahan, or hand-taking, In the Hindi language 
paoni-grahan (an old word derived directly from Sanskrit) is a synonym for 
marriage. ; i as 
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yoots of khaskhas, or for gathering wild honey, or-collecting me- 
dicinal herbs, If the piece of forest presents peculiar facilities for 
one or mote of these industries, the dowry is a valuable gift. 
The fellow tribesmen observe faithfully, as a rule, the proprietary 
right thus conferred upon the bridegroom ; but the migratory habits 
of the tribe make the enjoyment ofthe gift short-lived and pre- 
‘carious, . 

The woman, after she is once married, cannot leave the husband 
without his consent, whatever treatment she may receive. But 
the man can send the woman away at his own pleasure, provided 
he pays her something as compensation ; and the amount of the 
compensation is decided on the merits of each-case by a meeting of 
the male members of the encampment. If there are any children, 
the father is the undisputed owner of all; and if there is a child 
in arms at the time of the divorce, the mother is not allowed to 
keep it after it has been weaned, The woman is then perfectly 
free to marry any one else who will take her. Asa rule, however, 
such divorces are rare; and the women lead happier and freeer 
lives, are more trusted, more respected, have more respect for 
themselves, and are better treated than amongst most classes of 
Hindus. In the one case, the woman is left free to take the place 
for which nature intended her. In the other, she is-condemued to 
child-marriage, house-hold slavery, perpetual widewhood and se- 
clusion, by the cowardly institutions of her country and the false 
ethics of Brahmans. * 

A new born child is considered unclean; and hence on the 6th 
day after its birth a lustral ceremony is performed with water; 
and the child then generally receives its name. ‘The occasion is 
celebrated with a feast and dance, ending, as usual, in a drinking 


bout. When the child is six months old, a further ceremény is 
e . 





* Lest this language should appear unjust, I would ask the reader to read 
and ponder what a native writer, Shib Chunder Bose, (Hindoos as they are) 
has the honesty to say on this point:—-‘‘ The condition of a Hindoo female 
“ is usually deplorable... A European lady can have no idea of the enormous 
* amount of misery and privation to which the life of a Hindoo female is sub- 
“jected. In her case the bitters far counterbalance the sweets of life. Whe 
“natural helplessness of her condition, the abject wretchedness to which 
“ she is inevitably doomed, the utter prostration of her intellect, the ascend- 
“ ency of a dominant priesthood exacting unquestioning submission to its 
‘selfish doctrines, and the appalling hardships and austerities which she is 
“ condemned to endure in the event of the death of her lord, literally beg- 
gars description, All the graces and accomplishments with which she is 
“ blessed by nature... are, in her case, unreasonably denounced as unfeminine 
« endowments and privileges, to assert which is a sacrilegious act. If she is 
“ever happy, she is happy in spite of the cruel ordinances of her law-giver 
“ and the still more cruel institutions of her country.’ A great many more 
passages could be quoted to the same effect from the above writer, 
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performed which consists in clipping off the hair with which the 
child was born, and thus removing the last- remaing of the taint 
which it received from birth. Among primitive races no distinc- 
tion is perceived between physical and spiritual uncleanness ; * and 
it appears to have been very generally believed, that unless the 
‘taint of nature imparted at birth is removed by some purifying 
rite, the child will remain ever afterwards impuxe and become 
more than usually ‘subject, as time goes on, to evil influences. 
Hence the almost universal prevalence of ceremonies for the 
lustration of new born infants. The naming of the child has been - 


. often associated with its baptism; but this is a mere matter of ` 


‘convenience; for the two rites are not in any way connected. 
Water in some form or other is the chief medium of lustration. 
‘The natives of Sikkhimh (as I have seen) evince a lifelong aver- 
‘sion to water as a'mere means of cleanliness: yet every Bhootea 
‘and Lepcha child soon after its birth is soaked, as long as it can bear 
the process, in the purest water that can be drawn from the hill- 
side spring. Among the Yumana tribes of Brazil, as soon as a 
child can sit up, it is sprinkled with a decoction of certain herbs 
‘and receives a name. Fire, the other great element of purity, is 
sometimes used with water. Among the Jakun tribes ‘of the 
Malay peninsula, as soon as the child is born, it is carried to the 
nearest stream and washed; and is then brought back to the 
house and passed several times over fire. Amongst all castes of 
Hindus, after a child is born, a fire.is kept. smouldering day and 


. night outside the door of the housé ; on’the Gth day the child is 


ey 


dipped in water; on the 12th the water-purification is repeated ; 
and on both days the floor of the house is smeared or rather puri- 
fied (according to Indo-Persian notions) with cow dung, + The 





* The quaint maxim, which every one quotes, but no one understands, 


-“ cleanliness is next to godliness,” is probably based upon the old confusion of 


ideas between physical and moral impurity. 

+ Most Hindus, however, appear to have lost all idea as to the 
origin and primary meaning of these lustration ceremonies. Ask a man 
why a five is kept up, and lie will say “ tò keep the woman and child warm,”— 
this, when often there is no fire at all, but only smoke and ashes, and when 
the temperature of the air is already too hot for health. ‘The fire-custom was 
imported by the Arya tribes from Persia; as also the use of cowdung, which 
is still used for making “holy water” by the Parsis. The water cere- 
mony is the indigenous custom of the Indian race, being that followed by 
Kanjars. It is tbrough the influence of Brahmins that the Hindus have 
become so wonderfully ignorant of the meaning of their own customs in this 
and other cases. There never was a people more bound by their customs 
and more ignorant of their meanings than Hindus. The object of the cere- 
monies for the purification of a new born child was, however, perfectly well 
known to the author of the Instithtes of Manu. For in Chap. V, sloka 85, 
it is said that a man who has even touched a new born, that is, an unpurified 
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Maoris of New Zealand had a baptismal rite of their own before 
they became Christians. The baptism was performed on the eighth 
day or earlier by a native priest, who sprinkled water on the child 
with abraneh or twig; and with this lustration it received a 
name after one of its ancestors. * In Africa the people of Barac 
wash the ehild three days after birth with holy water. Holy 
spittle is s®metimes used instead of holy water. Among the 
Mandingos, in the same continent, the hair of the child was cut 
when it was about a week old, and the priest invoking blessings 
whispered in its ear and spat three times in its face. + In Guinea, 
when a chiki is born, the babe is brought iùto the streets, and the 
headman of the town or family sprinkles it with water from a 
basin, invoking blessings of health aud avealth, In the old reli- 
gion of Peru the significance of the baptismal ceremony as a 
means of washing away evil iufluences was emphasised “by the 


act of throwing the water, in which the child had been washed, 


into a hole, while the priest or wizard repeated charms.” f 
Peruvian converts of the present day still cut off a lock of the 
child’s hair at baptism,—a survival of the old pagan ceremony of 
cutting off the birth-hair with an obsidian ‘blade which answered 
the purpose of a razor. In old Mexico, before the Spanish con- 
quest, “the nurse washed the infant in the name of the water- 
goddess, to remove the impurity of its birth, to cleanse its heart, 
and to give ita good and perfect life.” Within the range of 
Buddhism in its Lamaist form, we are told that “the Lama blesses 








child, becomes himself impure and must undergo a lustration-ceremony with 
water, In slokas 121 and 122 of the same chapter and in many other places, 
he alludes to the purifying effect of cow’s urine and cowdung, The uses of 
fire as a purifyer are constantly insisted on in the same chapter. 


_* Tylor’s New Zeuland, p. 184, The best proof that the rite of baptism. 
in New Zealand was a heathen ceremony long anterior to the advent of 
Christianity is seen in the Legend of Tawhaki told in Sir G. Grey’s Poly- 
nesian Mythology, London, 1855, p. 67—80. The whole of this legend is 
taken up with, the efforts made by Tawhaki to find his lost child and get her 
baptized. When at last the baptism was completed by the father, “fire 
flashed from his armpits,” and he became the thunder-god. 

f Mungo Parik’s Travels, Chap. VI. Holy spittle is very firmly believed in 
by the Christians of Abyssinia. When the great Dr. Wolff entered that 
country as a missionary, it happened that the people were expecting an Aboona, 
or Patriarch from Cairo at the time. Believing Wolff to be the man, they 
forced him to spit on them till he was exhausted, See Wolff’s Travels and 
Adventures, p. 493. Edit. 1861. ` 

} Tylos Primitive Culture, Chap. XVIII, Vol. IT, p. 394; where he 
quotes an old formula:—‘‘ Oh thou river, receive the sins I have this day 
“ confessed unto the sun, Carry them down to the sea, and let them never 
“niore appear,” 
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the water and immerses the child thrice and gives it its name.” * 
It is scarcely necessary tò ‘add that the use of consecrated water 
for the’ baptism’ of new-born children is universally prevalent 
in‘ the Greek,” Roman, and Protestant churches; and that the 
question whether the water so used is a teal regenerator ‘of the 
soul or merely ; a symbol of the pure life and Sinléss ‘Being, to whoge 
service “the child ‘is deditated; is’ one of the’ great points 
of doctrine, which divides '‘chtistendom into two hostile camps, 
There dre three different mode in which’ Kaujars dispose of 
their ‘dead ; submersion i in deep water by fastening a stone to the 
corpse ; cremation ; ; and burial. ~ Each clan disposes of its dead ace 
cording to its own hereditary ‘and special rites, The first méthod is 
the ‘least common; the next may ‘have been borrowed ‘from the 
Hindu rite, which was itself imported by the’ Arya’ tribes from 
Persia’; the last is the one most frequently practised’ a as ‘well as 
the "imost’ highly ' ‘esteemed, A man who ‘has acted as a Spirit- 
medium to Man4is invariably buried in the earth, to` whatever 
clan he may have belonged. Máná himself was so buried, —at 
Karra,” (as’ some : “Kanjars relate) in the Allahabad ‘district, 
not far from the Ganges, and facing the old: city’ of Manikpur on 
the opposite bank. “Three days ‘after the corpse has been dis- 
posed of, there is a feast of vegetables and milk, but no flesh ; 
and a similar feast is held on the seventh day, "Aa third banquet 
is afterwards given on any day which may be found convenient, 
and in this “banquet flesh and wine are freely consumed. When 
“both the parents of a man have died, a fourth feast is given in 
their joint honour. In all these feasts, it is the soul of the dead 
which is fed or meant to be fed, rather than the bodies of the 
living. It is thought that the soul consumes the light ethe- 
real portion of the offerings, that is, the steam and the odour ; 
the leavings, that is, the grosser and material elements, are 
„then consumed by the living, In the observance of such practi- 
ces Kanjars are on the same level with the highest castes of 
Hindus, whosé custom it is to hang a lighted lamp on a pipal 
tree, together with pots of ghee, rice and milk so as to appease 
the hunger and thirst of the departed soul, and give it light 





* Tylor's Primitive Culture, Vol. II, pp. 894-5, Chapter XVIII. All the 
instances quoted in this paragraph, except when other quotations bave been 
noted, are taken from the above chapter in Mr. Tylov’s great work, A most 
remarkable account of Aztec baptism as practised in old or heathen Mexicd 
is given in Prescotts History of the Conqnest of Mexico, London, 1860, 
Vol, III, p. 315, Baptism as now practised in heathen China, (a case which 
Mr, Tylor nas not noticed) is described in Doolittle’s work, p. 85-86. ‘The 
writer, an American Missionary, tells us that it is solemnized on the third 
day after birth “as a kind of purification,” 
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through the night.* The custom of feeding the dead is not 
confined to India. It has prevailed at one time or other in all 
parts of the world, and the sentiment which bas dictated it 
inust be counted among the universal instincts of mankind. f 

Each éicampment or group is a self-governing body. There 
are no hereditary or industrial distinctions of rank. All men 
are born equal. The affairs of each gang are managed by a council 
of the heads of families; and this is sometimes presided over 
by some elderly man noted above the rest- for experience, 
wisdom, and courage, who is looked upon as the kinglet or chief 
of the band. All questions or disputes about marriage compacts, 
compensation for divorce, punishments for misdeeds, distribution 
of game, plunder, or lawful gain, change of camping ground, 
contracts with landlords or owners of forests, &c., are decided 
in these assemblies. In primitive unorganized hordes (as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has shown), the first and only type of political 
structure consists in a council of elders, presided over by some 
chief, and listened to by the juniors and women: “ We find 
“it not only among peoples of superior types, but also among 
“sundry Malays, Polynesian races, among the red men of North 
“ America, the Dravidian tribes of the Indian hills, and the 
“aborigines of Australia.” + The senates, parliaments, and con- 
gresses of the most advanced nations have sprung from this simple 
germ, It is well known that among all the lower Hindu castes 
the custom still exists of settling disputes by an assembly (now 
calléd punch or punchayet), which consists of afew of the leading 
men of the same caste or clan. As there are now but few dis- 





* In India, however, almost every sentiment natural to the mind of man 
has been turned upside down by Brahmans and distorted to suit their own 
ends. The feast of the dead, which in other countries is shared in by 
the surviving relatives, has been perverted into a feast to Brahmins, who 
assemble round the house on the 13th day after the death has taken place, 
and are feasted to their, stomach’s content by the wretched family who 
have to provide the banquet, ‘The oldest law books inculcate the neces- 
sity of feeding Brahmans at such times in preference to feeding relatives, 
Thus : “the food given at a sacrifice to persons related to the giver is. 
“a gift offered to goblins. It reaches neither the-manes (souls of the dead) 
“nor the gods.” — dApustaméa II, VI, 17, 8, (Sacred Books of the Hast.) 

T A very fall and complete account of the feasts of the dead, as prac- 
tised in all parts of the world, may be seen in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
VoL IT, Chapter XII, pp. 26-40, Edit. 1871, 

{ Political Institutions (being Part V, of Principles of Sociology), chapter 
V, p 315, Edit, 1882. He quotes examples from the aborigines of Victoria 
the red men of Nortly America, certain tribes of Central America, the hill 
tribes of India, New Zealanders, ‘Tahitians, the Malagasies, the Homeric Greeks, 
a ae Romans, the ancient Germans, the Scandinavians, and the ancient 
ung 180, 
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putes which cannot be brought into the Government courts, 
the functions of the punchayets are in these days chiefly, but not 
exclusively, bestowed upon purely caste-questions—questions 
which could scarcely be decided by any other tribunal. But if we 
are to draw any inference from the custom still prevailing among . 
Kanjars, or if we are to trust the analogies afforded by other 
backward races still living, we must suppose thate the original 
functions of the punchayet were much wider than they now 
usually are, and that the custom of referring disputes to the 
decision of .such a tribunal was one of very great antiquity, 
reaching back far beyond the commencement of the Muhammedan. 
period, or even the invasion of the Arya tribes from the west, * 

_ For the settlements of disputes, which cannot be decided by 
the Kanjar council, either from want of evidence or owing to 
difference of opinion among the assessors. recourse is had to a 
kind of ordeal which might be called the floating test. The dispu-- 
tants go to the bauk of a river, accompanied by umpires, and throw 
themselves into the deepest water. The man who rises first is 
declared guilty. For the great element of purity is believed 
to have disowned ‘him as something unclean and cast him 
up from its unwilling embrace. This custom of relying 
upon supernatural aid for the settlement of cases, in which 
natural evidence is wanting or human judgment is un- 
equal to the task, is another of the many links connecting the 
Kanjar tribe with the savage or semi-barbarous age of the world. 
Among the Israelites of old, a woman suspected of unfaithfulness, 
but without proof sufficient for conviction, was made to prove 





* Raja Siva Prasad, C.S I., author of a short History of Hindustan in 
the vernacular, has, however, expressed a different opinion in Part III of 
the book named. After pointing out that in the Mahummedan period the 
entire administration of civil and criminal justice was in the hands of the 
Kazi, guided. by no other law than the precepts of Mahomed, he adds in a 
note :—“ Hence. perhaps, is the origin of the Punchayet system and of that 
“of excommunication, When the Hindus saw that they could uot expect 
“any equitable decisions of their civil suits from the Mahomedan Kazis, 
“and that their claims to hereditary property were not to be ascertained 
“by their own law of inheritance, they preferred their suits before their own 
“communities (baradari) whose awards they were bound to acknowledge: 
“ifeither party shewed any inclination of not abiding by them, he was 
i made an outcaste,” Jf we are to believe the contents of the Hindu law- 
hook known to usas the Institutes of Manu, a low caste man had as bad a 
chance of receiving fair play from a Brahman judge in ancient times, as his 
descendant in more recent times had of receiving justice from a Mahommedan 
Kazi. The fact is, a low caste man had no chance whatever of getting either of 
these judges to attend to him, So in self-defence he adhered to the old indigen- 
ous custom of referring his disputes to the elders of his own class or cast ; aud 
this, in my opinion, is the origin of the punchayet, 
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her: innocence by drinking “ the waters of jealousy.” * The ordeal 
of the “red drink ” employed at this day by the Negroes of the 
Gold Coast resembles the Hebrew custom very closely, + Or- 
leal by fire was known to the ancient Greeks ; for, in the Antigone 
of Sophocles, a person suspected of crime declares himself ready 
“to handle hot-iron and walk over fire” Fire-ordeal and water- 
ordeal Vere beth common in -Europe during the dark ages, and 
though thé castom iiself has been extinct since about: 1200 A.D, 
the “phrase of going through fire and water” has survived in 
colloquial speech ¢ The water-ordeal as practised in England in 
those days, was the same as that now practised by Kanjars. 
It consisted “in casting the person suspected into a river or 

‘pond of cold water, ‘and if he floated therein without a any act 
* of swimming, it was deemed an evidence of his guilt; but if he 
“sunk, be was acquitted."§ The same test is very widely used 
at the present day among all the indigenous races of Central 
India, whose stage of culture approximates to that of Kanjars 
in Norther n, India, The forms in which tbe ordeal is applied are 
various ; but the substance is the same. || In all cases, if the 
person is guilty, it is because he is too impure for such a pure 
element as water to keep him: he is therefore thrown up to the 
surface, and declared guilty, while the innocent man sinks 
and is acquitted. Among the Hindus at the present day both 
fre-ordeal and water-ordeal, with a few other methods, are largely 
practised. (| The former was imported into India by the foreign 


* Numbers, Chap. V, verses 11-381. 
T: Encyclopædia Britannica, under article ordeal ; 8th Edit, 1860, 

Í By a degree of the Lateran Council, held in 1215 A. D., trial by ordeal, 
or “vulgari is “purg gatio, was declared to be the judgment of the Devil, and not 
the judgment of ‘God. 

§ Blackstone's Commentaries, Vol. IV, chap. 27. 

|| Two varieties are described in Asiatic Studies by Sir A. Lyall, edit. 
1882, p. 88, ehap. IV. Both are employed for determining the guilt or 
innocence of a woman suspected of witchcraft. In the one. case, ‘the sus- 
pected woman is sent down into the water holding a pole fixed upright in 
the mud. If she can keep herself down, while one man shoots an arrow 
and another rans and fetches it back to the ‘place from which it was shot, 
she is declared innocent: but if she rises to the surface, she is declared guilty, 
In the other case the suspected person is sewn up in a sack, which is let 
down into the water about three feet deep. Ifshe gets her head above the 

water, this is considered a proof of guilt. The former method prevails among 
the Hunting and Fishing Tribes-of Berar. See Berar Census, 1881, p, 135. 

Amongst the Hindus there are altogether nine different kinds of ordeal ; 
the balance ; ; fire; water; poison; kosha, or the water in which an idol has 
been washed ; rice ; boiling oil; red hot iron; and images. Sitá, the wife 
of Ráma, was made to prove her purity by passing through a bonfire, and 
fire-ordeals are still held in higher repute than any others. 
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Arya, tribes from Persia, to whoin fire was the most sacred eleftietit,. 
The latter (as we Have seen) is the indigenous custoin of the 
Indian people: f í 

The language which Kanjdrs speak to the outside wörld is the 
o¥dinary Hindi or Hindustani spoken throughout Northern India. 
But among themselves they have a secret language, which 
no one but a Kanjar can follow. From the-specinfens which I 
have hbéen able to collect, (and these were acquired for me by a 
native with the greatest difficulty), this seems to be chiefly 
based upon Hindi, with certain inflections which perhaps havé 
been’ derived from some old Prakrita dialect now obsolete. 
_ Some of the words, however, seem to liavé no connection what- 

ever with’ any of the tengues now written or spoken in India. 
The following are a few specitnens of the names collected :— 


_ Ranjar words; . . English meaning. 

* Jint —(topra) ss wae Cloth. 
Sat (démbiatt) BIE: 

heat (phénshani) an .. Pulse. 

* STE  (khálo) wae Potato, 

* TH, (khák) ie e Fire, 
AN (indi) Watton, 

E aafaaT (bapahilá) rr we Father, 

* Sgar (chhahantéri) ... ws Méther, 

* firetal (gihári) a < Wife. 

* Tfaa (chhahin) sed +. Sister. 

+ Harsay ikakehalé) «Uncle. 

+ a (rail) ie. ede OB: 
fawzat (pidhels) we Tree. 
we (rósu) or ... Wheat. 
avat {ghornd) ine e. Gram, 
fra (rib) ii s.. `A mat house. 


NAST (khojhdhá) ... ... Rupee. 
faaqzt (chibdhd) n ... Rupee, 
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he words marked with an asterisk geem to be distorted 
forms of Hindi; ag ‘for instance, toprd for kaprd, khélu for 
lu, khák for ‘dg, chahantdri for mahatéri, an old Hindi word 
for ‘mátri (mother), bakéhald, for káká, an older form of chaché 
i (unele). “As to, the words not marked with an asterisk, it is 
difficult to guess from what source, they. have sprung ; for we 
one. of the ancient indigenous, languas res, which were spoken 
in Hindustan before the Ar ya immigrants, crushed them ont with 
their own more powerful, Sanskrit. 

The ‘following are some, examples of Kanjar verbs and 
pronouns :-— 


eat at (dútado hín) Pe eee “He eats, 


; saat (aughand) ra ... To come, 
TE. (lugais) at . Beaten, 
factat — (biroko) < an To him. 
aut (waro) ese - ae That. 

T (kai) P .» Some, 
FA wÂ wt (kurach raharo hin) ... He is eating, 
oui fect St (turkariro hin) .. He is sleeping 
Cee RI (rardes gaogiro) .. He has gone to 
EP a strange place. 
famir (liogiro) ia ... He earned, 
* afa (j4si) “ss ... Thou goest, 
* Afa (pisi) ~ : He-drinks, 
| Fate’ (balél) o » Call for, (Imp). 
ig aat St (j4ndo hin)... _ ws He is going, | 
. ü al (kero hin)... “ve Has done. 
* safe (awasi) a .» Thou.comest, 
* aret E (khándo hin ... .. Lam eating. 


I Tam told that the inflections of the verbs marked with an 


asterisk are in vogue colloquially in some parts of the Punjab ; 
and there is no reason to doubt that st as a. sign of the second 
person is of Sanskrit origin. The termination aro or tro, which 
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is so frequently attached to the verbal root, implies that there 
is something like system in this Kanjar cant, and hence 
that its iuflections are partly, at least, descended from some 
. obsolete Prakrita dialect. It is not likely that a.rude ‘and 
ignorant people, like Kanjars, would set to work to make anew 
language: But it is quite possible that an isolated tribe shoul 


` -have retained some of the inflections of an older form of a 


language, after these have become obsolete among the more 
“advanced part of the community. - 

Whatever may be the correct explanation: of the origin of 
the Kanjar cant, it is interesting to notice that the possession 
or invention of a secret language by -tribes, whose position 
compels them to cope with races stronger and more numerous 
than themselves, is not confined to Hindustan. In South Africa 
the Bosjemen (or Bushmen) have adopted or inherited a jargon: 
of their own, which Dr. Prichard believes to be based upon 
the language of their oppressors, the Hottentots ; although it 
is so far different as to be unintelligible to all but themselves :— 
“This is considered to be greatly advantageous to the tribe 
“in assisting concealment of their exploits.””* The same device 
is or was employed by the Circassians, and for similar objects :— 
“When they set out’ on a plundering expedition, they use 
“particular forms of speech known only to themselves.” Nor 
are Kanjars the only tribe in Hindustan who find it conveni- 
ent to screen their designs behind a secret language. A writer 
in the Asiatic Researches, 1816, speaking of the Badhaks, (a 
violent robber-clan, which -has since been nearly absorbed), 

..“savs that they use a cant peculiar to themselves, which 
“renders it extremely difficult to bring them to justice.”{ The 
Cherus, another wandering and predatory tribe, not unlike the’ 
. Kanjars and Badhaks, are declared in the Behar Census Report 
_ of 1872 to “have a language which they use among themselves, 
' “unintelligible to Hindus, although ‘speaking Hindi to out- 

“siders.”"§ It is well known that the Gipsies of Europe have a 

secret cant. 





P * Prichard’s Natural History of Man, Book TI, -chapter XVI, p. 354, 
dit. 1855. 

+ Klaproth, Voyage au Mont Caucase, Vol I, p. 381, Paris, 1823: quoted , 
by Prichard in loco. aie a l 

t Asiatic Researches, Vol XIII, Article 4. As the writer expressly states 
that the stronghold of the Badhaks was Utranla, Bulrampur and Babraioh, { 
we may certainly conclude that they are the same people as the Barwars 
who since the annexation of Oudh and the establishment of a stronger 
government, have sunk to the lével of thieves and petty pilferers, 
_ - § Bengal Census. Report, 1872, p. 158. It would be proper to add. that 
_ the possession of a secret language is not an uncommon thing éven 


ve 
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It has been said that natives of hot countries seek to adorn - 


their skins, and those of cold countries their clothes. The Kanjars 





among the Hindu castes, The Sunár or` Goldsmith caste, and the Kasbara 
or Brazier caste, are both said to havea secret language for the purpose 
of concealing their transactions with the thieves who. bring them stolen 
metal for sale? (See Sherring's Hindu ‘Tribes and Castes, Vol I, p. 314: 
and Sir Henry Elliots Races of the North West Provinces, Vol I, p. 159). 
The costermongers of London are. said: to have had, or still to have, a caut 
of ‘their own, To. those who have lived in Burma it is well known that the 
Chinese merchants, who have migrated into that country, have invented 
a peculiar telegraphic language, which no one but- themselyes can under- 
stand, and that the secret is faithfully kept. 

These analogies, togéther with those quoted, in the text, explain the 
origin of the Gipsy dialect in Europe, which M. Abel Hovelacque, in the 
Science of Language (p. 195, English version),:has rightly included among 
the Neo-Sanskrit dialects of the present day, It is afact that the Gipsy 
tribes of Europe are acquainted with a corrupt Hindi patois, which is 
known as Romaney or Petty Romauey, having been so called because 
Romania was the first country in Europe in which the Gipsies from Asia 
encamped in force. Specimens of this Gipsy language may be seen in pages 
828, 331-3 and 334-5, of the History of Gipsies, by James Simson, ediu. 
1865. The commonly received legend, (for it cannot be called any thing 
more than a legend), is that multitudes of Kanjars were driven out of India 
by the oppressions of Tamerlane, and it is inferred that the Gipsies 
of Europe are their direct descendants by blood, because they speak like 
them, a form of the Hindi language. The supposition that Kanjars would 
be expelled from India by Tamerlane is extremely improbable. Being a 
vagrant and savage people, they were altogether beneath the notice of such 
a rapacious robber as Tamerlane, and being robbers themselves by hereditary 
instinet, they must have profited more than any other class in India by the 
anarchy which he produced and left behind him. Not less improbable is 
the inference, that the Gipsies of Europe are of the same blood as the 
Kanjars of India, because they both speak a form of Hindi. This may be 
considered a reduciio ad absurdum of the argument, which makes language 
the test of race. For according to writers on Indian ethuology, Kanjars 
are invariably set down as an aboriginal or non-Aryan people, in spite of 
the fact. that their language is Aryan. How then can the same writers 
maintain, that the Indian Kanjar and the European Gipsy are of the same 
blood, on the ground that both speak an Aryan language? The Gipsies of 
Europe are of the same complexion. feature, and stature as the natives of 
Armenia, Ge rgia, and Asia Minor, and do not at all resemble Kanjars: 
and such affinities are a truer test of blood than any thing else. As the 
inroad of Gipsies into Europe, vié the Bosphorus, took place at about the 
same time as ‘lamerlane’s invasion of India, and as these two events have 
been invariably connected by tradition, the acquisition of Hindi by the said 
Gipsies might be explained in the following way. The countries between 
the Indusand the Bosphorus have had Gipsies of their own from time 
immemorial, and their number must have largely increased during the time 
of anarchy, which extended between the irruption of Jhengis Khan and 
the subsequent irruption of Tamerlane. It is very probable that multitudes 


of stragglers from these clans followed the armies of Timour into India 


‘as camp followers, purveyors, and sharers of booty, just as the Iudian 


Gipsies (the Banjaras) are known to, have accompanied the armies and 
camps of the Mogul Emperors of Delhi, and the Pindaris those of the 
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z 
are of the former class; but in the matter of personal vanity they 
have not run into the extravagances of Hindus or into those 
of certain other races living in the tropical zone. The Kanjar 
women tattoo their faces and hands only toa moderate exteut,— 
performing the operation with a needle, the point of which is 
chargéd with certain colouring juices extracted from forest-trees, 
For painting their skins, they use red powder, white clay, and 


z; soot or charcoal. They wear earrings made of wood -or bone, 


“ and sometimes of brass or silver, if they are-rich enough to buy 


these more costly ornaments. Both sexes wear necklaces made 


„of the gtinchi berry, the natural colours of which are a bright 


red and black. On the whole the love of personal adornment 
among Kanjars does not run into wild extremes, Among their 
decorative arts there is nothing so repulsive as the twelye-inch nose- 


skewer of bone worn in Australia, or the necklace of monkey's 4 


teeth in Brazil, or the large cheek-stud of stone among the ` Esqui- 
maux, or the wooden lip-stud in the interior of Africa, or the brass 
tooth-stud in Borneo, or the teetb-filing in Sumatra.* Amongst 
almost all the castes of Hindus, personal ornamentation (or dis- 


. figurement) is carried to a greater extreme than by their ruder 
_ kinsfolk, the Kanjars ; and as we ascend in the scale of caste, the 


love of decoration seems to rise in proportion. Among the upper 
castes the mark (called tilak) painted on the forehead, breast, or 
shoulder of, a man indicates the god or goddess to which he and- 
his family are specially attached ; just as in certain parts of Africa 
tribes, sub-tribes, and even families. are distinguished by the 


‘figures of animals or other pictures blazoned on the leg or ‘face. F 


The Sanskrit poets took a passionate delight in describing the 
Kanchi or bodylet (now obsolete), which used to be worn by 
‘women a little below the waist, and was strung at the hinder part” 


‘“with tiny bells.$ Ornaments not dissimilar to these are worn by 





Mahratta chiefs in more recent times, After associating for a time with 
the Kanjar tribes of India, whose manners resembled their own, these 
Georgian Gipsies would naturally return by driblets to their old haunts 
-west of the Indus, taking with them some knowledge of the Hindi patois, 
the name of Kanjar, and possibly a few Kanjar tribesmen as associates, A 
secret language, totally unknown outside of India to all but themselves, was 
much tvo valuable, when once acquired, to be allowed to be forgotten. The 
secret would necessarily spread far and wide among all branches of the 
Gipsy tribes between the Iudus and the Bosphorus; and these tribes on 
-entering Europe would naturally take such a valuable inheritance with them, 


* The examples are taken from Sir John Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization 
Chap. I. p. 41—57. : 


-f Captain Burton’s account of Abeokuta, Vol I, p. 104; quoted by Sir 


John Lubbock 71 loco. l 

` + The Kanchi though. obsolete, so far as I know, amongst the fair sex, is 
still worn by Påsi men, and by men of other low castes, who are dressed up as 
womeri dancers for marriage festivals, j 


( 
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the ladies of. certain tribes i in America and Africa. * Nose studs, 
‘nose rings, earrings, bracelets, anklets, and tretel of various 
metals are worn by Indian women of all castes; and the eyelashes 
are blackemed with soot or collyrium, like those of the Faletah 
ladies in Central Africa ; ¥ aud the finger nails and toe-nails are 
reddened with lac. If such disfigurements are to be considered | 
as marks of barbarism, the Hindu women are more backward 
in this respect than the wives of Kanjars. 

“In the use of their simple weapons Kanjars display extraordin- 
ary skill; though doubtless, in ancient days, when poiuts and 

blades were made of stone instead of iron, their dexterity was still. 
greater in proportion as it was the more needed. The weapon 
with which they kill little birds is nothing but a pole pointed with 
a thin sharp-spike of iron. The man lies motionless on a patch 
of ground; which he has first sprinkled with grain; and aš the 
birds come hopping around him to pick up the grain, he fascinates 
one of them with the pole by giving it a serpent-like motion, and 
then spikes it through the body. Kanjars seldom or never use the 
bow and arrow; but they use the pellet bow, which requires 
much greater skill. The pellet is nothing but a little clay marble 
dried-in the sun, With this they not unfrequently shoot a bird 
flying. The khanti or short spear (already described) is not 
merely used in close combat, but is thrown with almost unerring 
effect against wolves or jackals as they ran, For eatching a wolf 
in the earth, they place a net anda light at one end of the 
hole, and commerce digging at the other end. The wolf attract- 
ed by tbe light runs into the net, and the Kanjar then batters itg 
head with a club and kills it, 

Whatever a Kanjar kills, from a wolf to a reptile, he eats ; and 
most of what he finds dead, he eats also, But in his love of ami- 
mal food, ke is not altogether omnivorous, , He does not eat dogs, 
though in aueient days these animals were as much eaten by 
the indigenous races of India, as they still are by tbose of Indo- 
China, America, and elsewhere. } Neither does he eat -wroukies, 





* Spealsiuy of the Natchez (in America) Abbé Domenech remarks :—‘ what 
“ they valued above all, were tiny bells, which they bung all over their 
t persons, and the tinkling of which was their delight? (Great Deserts of 
America, Vol TE, p. 289). Allusions to similar ornaments being worn by 
Sat Leauties occur in Sir Jolin Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, Chap. i, 

. 47, 
se Sie John Lubbock, Chap. I, pe 48; where he quotes from Laird’s 
Central Africa, Vol IT, p. 94. i : 

E Institutes of Manu, Chap. X, si. 37, 38 and 51. Manu’s names for 
dog-eaters are Pandu-Sopáka, Sopaka, and Swapáka, which literally mean 
“dog cooker.” Of the Chandaéla and Swapáka he says, “their abode must 
“ke out of the town; their sole wealth inust:be dogs and asses. ’ No 
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In fact, when a question was put toa Kanjaron this point, it 
was treated asa joke not deserving a serious answer. They look’ 
‘upon monkeys as companions, almost as kinsfolk, rather than as 
animals to be hunted and devoured. Perhaps, then, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that moukey-worship found its way into 


- the Hindu mythélogy aud religion through contact with the in- 


digenous creeds, more especially as mo trace of such worship has 
been found, (so far as I know), in the sacred books of the Arya 
tribes either to the east or west of the Indus. ` One other animal, 
which Kanjars profess to abstain from, is the ox,- The accur- 
‘acy of this profession might (I think) be questioned ; for cow- . 
worship was not indigenous to India, and in Central India at this 


_ day, tribes like the Bhilg, &., who are in the sathe stage of culture 


as Kanjars, steal tame cattle, bunt wild ones, and eat botb.* Long 
contact with Hindus has taught Kanjars to abstain from the flesh 
of tame cattle: but if they caught a wild ox ‘in the forest, I 
do not believe that they would scruple to eat it. 

The Kanjar nation considers itself to be subdivided into seven 
distinet sections or clans. But there seems to be no strictly en- 
forced clan system amongst them ; and .the number has apparent- 
‘Ty, been fixed at seven, merely in imitation of the practice of - 
Hindu castes, each of which generally divides itself into seven sub- 
castes, whether the number is strictly seven or not, Five of the 
Kanjars names are well established; and four of them can be ex- 
plained by the descriptions already given of their creed and crafts :— 
Maraiya (worshipper of Mari), Bhains (buffaloe-keeper), Sankat 
(stone-cutter), Gobar (lizard-eatcher), and Sodé, the meaning of 
which I am unable to trace.t The two remaining names are 





traces of the Swapaka tribe now remain, unless we are to recognize it in - 
¿the modern Bhangi or Mehtar. Of the native races of North America, 
the Abbe. Domenech writes- as follows :—“ The Indian villages swarm with 
“dogs; of which some are used in hunting, others for drawing loads; 
“some, again, are fattened for eating.” Dogs (as I have seen) are eaten by 
the Burmese ; and they are bred for food by the South Sea Islanders, 

* The worship of the cow was practised by the ancient Persians, ‘and 
must have been imported into India through their kinsmen, the Arya tribes, 
There is nothing to shew that the worship was indigenous to this country. 
A sacred cow, that is. one set apart as worthy to be offered to the godb, 
is called in the Vedas Vusd, On the love of the Bhils for cow’s flesh, see 
Asiatic Studies, Chap. VIL, p. 159, by Sir. A. Lyall. 

+ I have cousidered these 5 names to be well established because Mr. 
Sherring heard of them’in Benares, (see his Hindu Tribes and Castes, Vol I, 


- p. 389), and I myself heard of them independently in Lucknow. Lakarhar and 


Dhobibans were the other names given to Mr. Sherring at Benares; Sanfire 
arid Utwar were the names given to myself at Lucknow. I consider, 
therefore, that these Jast two are less established than the other 5. A similar 
utcertainty exists regarding many of the names of sub-diyisions of the Hindu 
castes. ` ` 
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variously given, being in some places declared to be Lakarhér 
(woodman) and Dhobibans (washerman) and in others Saufire 
and Utwar. There is no distinction either of craft or worship among - 
these several clans, though some of the names might seem to 
imply this: nor is there any strict rule which could preyent a man 
from leaving one clan to join another, if it suited liis couvenience,. 
Many Kanjats do not ‘know to which of the 7-clans they belong. 
All are probably of recent formation, devoid of historical con- 
tinuity, and incapable of minute definition. What we see now 
of the Kanjar people is no doubt a mere fraction of what they 
formerly were; and it is probable that, in the course of their 
history through the long centuries that have passed, their original 
tribal system, if they ever had one, has been shattered to pieces, 
and new groups have been formed at different times from ‘the 
fragments that remained. 

According to the Census of 1881 the number of Kanjars scatter- 
ed among all the districts of the North West and Oudh was only 
19,504 Loeking to the wide extent of area (Hindustan, Rajpu- 
tana, Bengal, and Deccan), in which fragments of the race are 
still to be found, and considering that they gave their name and 
language, some 5 centuries ago, to the wandering tribes in Europe 
wto lead a similar life, the Kanjars must once have been a much . 
more important people than we now find them. Even if we 
assume, (which is possible), that many of the encampments were 
overlooked on the evening when the last census was taken, and 
that the actual number of persons still bearing the Kanjar name 
is not less than double that given in the returns, yet there is no 
reason to doubt that this juugle-nation is gradually dying out, 
or (to speak more correctly) is becoming more and more absorbed 
into the far mightier jungle of Indian caste, like the other great 
nations of this country, which were swallowed up centuries ago — 
or are being swallowed up sull. At the present time, for example, 
(and there are many parallel instances), several little encampments 
of Kanjars are dotted in different parts around Lucknow; and 
most of these have halted, where they still are, without a break 
for the last 7 or 8 years or more, These are gradually learning 
Hindu rites aud forgetting . their own. The Braliman, ever as 
keenly on the scent for fees as the Kanjar is for jackals, has found 
them ont, and is silently drawing them into the net, from which 
there is no escape.* The day of their capture is not far distant, 








* The Brahman now comes with the Purana in his hand, and reads out 
Kathas or sacred stories, of which the gaping Kanjar, awe-struck in the 
presence of such a holy man, scarcely understands a word. The Brahman 
is now begiming to be sent for at times of birth.and marriage, and for the 
disclosing of auspicious days. The-alliauce between Kanjars and Brahmans 
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Tn-the Hindu sacred books, of which Br&éhmans are the profes- 
sional expounders, the strictest rules, enforced by the most appal- 
ling penalties, are laid down ` against the commun‘eation of 
divine knowledge to persohs or ‘tribes outside the privileged pale, 
But -the remote prospect of these awful consequences does not 
weigh so much as a feather against the immedigte attractions 
of pice. It is by thus trading on the ignorance and superstition 
of indigenous tribes, that Bráhmanism, setting out some 8,000 
yeats ago from its narrow cradle on the banks of the Saraswati, 
has continually enlarged its borders, until .this enslaving creeq 
has‘now at last become the almost universal task-master of the 
Indian race. Pena 
_ If admissibility into caste depends upon qualifications of func- 
‘tion, (for function has, we believe, been the main factor in the 


: formation of Indian castes), then it is easy to see, from they 


accounts already given of the.various arts and industries in which 
Kanjars excel, that. there are many low Hindu castes, into which 
they could be absorbed at once, if they would drop their tribal 
name, renounce their freedom, and consent to practise the same 
worship and the same marriage rites as those of the easte or 


castes Into which they seek to enter. It is impossible to say- 


how many of the caste men, who are now called Chamars, Koris, 
Pasis, Behnas, Baris, &c., were not originally Kanjars ; or how 
many Kanjars may not have risen imperceptibly, at an earlier 
stage of their history, into the ranks of castes holding a much 
higher status than these inthe social scale.* There is one caste 


called Khangér, the members of which (if we are to trust the { 


similarity of name) must have been Kanjars, not many years ago. 
„This caste now numbers 32,304 according to the census of 1881. 
They. are, (as we might expect them to be, so soon after their 
absorption into Hinduism), a low aud despised caste, still known 
as hunters and trappers in a small way, but chiefly employed as 
general drudges, field-labourers, night«watchmen, and swine- 
-herds,—a squalid, fever-stricken, spirit-broken tribe, which has 
lost the healthy life, the versatile genius, and the happy freedom 
of their brethren of the-forest. : 
` JOHN ©. NESFIELD. 
is not always, however, based upon piety; In some parts of Oudh there are 
Brahmans who are rapidly becoming professional robbers. The gang, which 
‘eluded the police in the Sitapur road for some 8 years in succession, was 
found, when caught, to contain 3 Kanjars and 2 Brahmans. s 
* Among the low castes, such as Bhar, Khatik, biud, &e the tribal name 
has not unfrequently been retained. But as we ascend in the social scale, 
it is observable that fungtional names have almost always superseded tribal 
ones; and if our theory of caste is correct.—that caste was founded on 
differences of functions—~this is exactly what we should’ expect. 





THE QUARTER. 
UBLIC attention during the past three months. has con. - 
tinued to be mainly absorbed by the agitation connected with 
the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill, which, after an 
interval of comparative quiescence, has, siuce the latter end of 
August, agam assumed an active form. oe 

On the 25th June a crowded meeting of: the opponents of 
the Bill in London was held at St. James’ Hall, which was 
attended by all classes of Anglo-Indians, the official, as well 
as: the non-official element being largely and influentially re- 
presented, and resolutions were passed unanimously condemning ` 
the Bill, and appointing a deputation to wait on the Secretary i 
of State and lay before him the views of the community. 

The deputation was received by Lord Kimberly on the 26th July; 
and informed by him, in terms almost iusulting in their curtness 
and tone, that he had not the least intention of instructing 
Lord Ripon to withdraw the Bill, though certain modifications 
might be introduced in it, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Government of India. 

On the 10th of August the Government of India transmit: 
ted to the Secretary of State the opinions on the Bill submitted 
by the various Local Governments and officials, including not 
only those of the Judges of the High Courts and the Commis- 
sioners of Divisions, but of many district officers and subordinate 
officials, j ; 

The general purport of these opinions had in the meantime 
become a matter of common report, and it was known that. the 
preponderance. against proceeding with .the ‘Bill was overwhelm- 
ing. Iu the case of Bengal, especially, it had transpired that, out 
of a large number of Europeans consulted, ‘only one had recorded 
an opinion in favor of the Bill, while it was understood that in 
Assam every Officer consulted had, without exception, declared 
against it, It was further known that, while the Heads of local Go- 
vernments.and administrations were about equally divided on the 
question of absolute withdrawal, not one advocated the passing of 
the Bill as it stood, and all but one recommended modifications so 
extensive as to remove the Bill entirely from the” fuun- 
dations on which it had been originally sought to rest it, l 

It was with intense surprise that under these circumstances 
‘the public received the intelligence that the Home Government 
still refused to abandon a project of legislation which the com- 
munity mainly affected by it had denounced, with one voice, as 
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offensive and dangerous; which the great majority of the officials 


“responsible for the administration of the country had condemned;in ` 


terms almost as unqualified, and which the bulk even of its sup- 
porters admitted to have been, introduced on, erroneous grounds 


- and without any urgent necessity, Disgust was added to surprise 


when, on the one hand, the Under-Secretary of State, on being l 


questioned in-the House of Commons regarding the result of the 
reference to the Local Governments, replied in terms calculated to 
produce an entirely false impression as to the facts, and, on the other 
hand, the Prime Minister himself, with as little candour as genero- 
gity, bad recourse to the device of seeking to discredit a verdict 
which could- no longer be ignored, by attributing it to a spirit 
of ascendancy which must .be checked and a malicious desire 
to obstruct the Government in its humane and righteous policy 


of building up civilisation in India. -3 


The prolonged reticence of the Government regarding the 
results of its reference to the local authorities having given rise 
to a very general apprehension that an attempt would be made 
to concéal the true character of the verdict elicited, the Council. of 
the European and Anglo-Indian Defence Association determined 
to convene a second general public meeting for the purpose of con- 


sidering what further steps should be taken to oppose the Bill. In‘ 


response to their summons between two and three thousand persons, 
assembled in the Town Hall on the 24th ultimo, when it was resolved 
by acclamation to draw up, for presentation to His Excellency, a 
Memorial, praying him to redeem his pledge of being guided by 
public opinion, by withdrawing the Bill, or, in the event of bis 
being unable to accede to this prayer, to stay further proceed- 
ings in connexion with it until the whole of the opinions should 
have been laid in extenso béfore Parliament. 

The: speéches -delivered at the Meeting, while entirely free 
frowr the tone of -hostility to the Natives of the country which 
had been a prominent feature in those of the meeting of Febru- 
ary, bore testimony, by their bitterness against the Government, 
to the intense irritation and sense of injury caused by its appa- 
rently contemptuous disregard of the feelings of the community, 
aggravated still further by the equally contemptuous and 
unworthy insinuations of Mr. Gladstone to which we have already 
referred, and information of which had reached Calcutta only 
that morning. ees: l ' 

Among the speakers was a delegate from the great body 
- of railway employés, who was about to proceed to England to 


appeal to the sympathies of the operative classes there on behalf: 


_of their countrymen in India, and who testified in eloquent terms 
to the profound sense of alarm which the policy of the Government 
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“ad awakened among the poorer class of Europes and Eurasians 
1the Mufasal. ' 
The reception given to this and the other speeches by the meeting 
aowed that what the community had lost in hope since February 

ist they had gained in determination. 

The Meeting at the Town Hall was promptly followed by others 
t Assensole, Buxar, Muzafarpur, Karseong, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
akkar, and various other places throughout the country. 

At Muzafarpur the Behar planters gathered in great force and 
assed resolutions which foreshadow the probability that, should. 
he Bill be passed, it will remain in ‘practice a dead letter, like 
very other law passed in the teeth of a strong and united public 

inion. 

Phe Government would do well to pause and reflect, that, 

rhile, with the active aid, or even the passive sympathy, of the 
Jaropean community in India, it is one of the most powerful 
iovernments,—perhaps, for domestic purposes, the most powerful 
tovernment,—in the world, on the other hand, there is no Govern- 
aent in the world that would be more absolutely powerless than 
t would be if that community were arrayed against it. It is 
innecessary and would be unpatriotic to enter ‘into an examina- 
ion of the circumstances on which this fact depends, The’ 
tovernment cannot be ignorant of them, though, in reliance.on 
he loyalty which it is doing its best to uproot, it may choose to 
gnore them. 

One thing is evident, that, in the present state of public feeling, 
he passing of the Tibert Bill, instead of benefiting the native 
fagistrates and Judges on ‘whom it will confer the new juris- 
liction, will inflict a distinct injury on them. For, while ab the 
wesent moment a native Magistrate might be unobjectionably. 
vosted to any district, irrespective of - the: number of European 
esidents in it, the passing of the Bill will make it impossible for - 
he Local Government to appoint him to a-district in which Euro- 
eans are numerous, and in which his-presence would consequently 
nvolve a chronic risk of embarrassing ‘complications, if not of scan 
lalous collisions. 

The de jure qualification which the Bill, should it become law, 
vill confer on him, will, in short, be a de fucio disqualification ; and 
t will bave this effect, no matter how much the executive Govern- 
nent may wish to fulfl the spirit of the new law, for, under 
he peculiar circumstances of India, no Government, whichever 
vay its sympathies might incline, would incur, with its eyes 
ypen, the grave political risk that would attend an attempt to 
thrust on a. powerful and determined section of the community 
1 Magistrate whose presence among them would bea challenge 
0 defiance of the law. 


K1 
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Subsequently to the meeting at the Town Hall it was announced 
on apparently good authority, that the Government of India had 
applied to the Secretary of State for permission to publish the 
Opinions, and, that permission haying been in the meantime received, 
_ they were given to the world, in an Extraordinary Ropplemient to 
the official Gazėtte, on Saturday last. 

Considerations of space alone would render it impossible to 
give here even the briefest summary of these documents, which 
fill some four hundred pages of small type. The following analy- 
sis of the result, taken from the columns of the Englishman 
will, however, be found approximately correct. 

Tn Bombay, according,to this analysis, out of fifty officials consult- 
ed, including four Commissioners, only five are in favour of proceed- 
- ing with the Bill as it stands, while thirty are in favour of the 
complete withdrawal of the Bill, three consider it premature, - 
and twelve advocate some sort of compromise. 

In Madras, out of seventeen opinions of Europeans, five of 
which are those of associations, representing considerable numbers, 
one only is in favour of passing the Bill as it stands, fourteen are 
in favour of withdrawal, and two advocate some kind of compro- 
mise; while, of six Natives consulted, one is in favour of with- 
drawal, one of a compromise, and four of the passing of the Bill. 

Ta the Panjab, out of twenty European opiyions, not one 
is in favour of passing the Bill as it-stands, while sixteen advocate . 
its withdrawal, and four some kind of compromise. The eight 
Native opinions received, of which four are those of Associations, 
are all in favor of the passing of the Bill. 

Tn Coorg, of three European’ opinions, one.that ofan Association, 
all are in favour of the withdrawal of the Bill, while, of three Native 
opibions, one is in favour of. withdrawal and stwo advocate ae 
passing of the Bill.’ 

Ia Hlaiderabad, of eight European opinions, one only is ins 
` favour of the passing of the Bill, the remaining seven being for 
withdrawal, 

In the case of Burma, “the test is vitiated by the fact that the 
Commissioners have uot forwarded the opinions of their sub- 
ordinates. Of the five Commissioners, themselves, however, 
three would withdraw the Bill, and two would pass it. But 
of ‘these two, one avows his disapproval of the principle of the 
Bill, and the other admits that his opinion is opposed ‘to’ that 
of all the officials consulted by him. 

In the North-West Provinces only ten opinions of Europeans 
appear to have been sent in. Not one of these is in favour of 
passing the Bill as it stands. Hight advocate its withdrawal, and 
two are in favour of a compromise. The one Native opinion we 
‘ean find recorded is in savour of the passing of the Bill- 
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In the case of the Central Provinces, out of eight opinions 
recorded, or specifically referred to, seven are against the Bill, 
and one is favour of a compromise. 

In Assam the whole of the -European officials consulted have, 
without exception, pronounced in favour of the withdrawal of 
the Bill. , 

‘In Bengal, of forty-seven Europeans consulted, -only one, an 
American Missionary, is in favour of the passing of the Bill in 
any form; while of thirty-two Natives consulted, thirteen are 
against the passing of the Bill. 

ı Altogether, of 222 opinions of Europeans, 13 are in favour of 
the passing of the Criminal Procedure Amendment Bill; 36 are. 
in favour of some sort of compromise, and 173 are opposed to’ 
the passing of the Bill; while of @4 Native Opinions, 49 are in 
favour of the passing of the Bill in some form or other, and 15 
are-opposed to it. 

This result, it will be seen, fully bears out—in fact, it more than 
bears out,—the public expectation entertained regarding the 
opinions, No question of legislation deliberately proposed as 
practicable and convenient by a responsible Government ever, we 
should think, received a more conclusive or emphatic answer. 

' The determination of the Government to disregard the answer,. 
in case of its being adverse to their own views, was, however, 
clearly foreshadowed in the declaration made by Mr. Gladstone 
some days before the publication of the opinions, that Anglo- 
Tndian opinion in such a matter was not the best. 

The London Times of Saturday last announced, in a leading 
article, that the Cabinet had decided to proceed with the Bill, 
but to restrict the new jurisdiction to Magistrates. of Districts 
and Sessions Judges, 

‘We need hardly say, no such modification will reconcile the . 
European community in the Mufasal to a change in their legal 
status which ignores the natural and equitable principle that, 
wherever possible, a man should be tried by a Judge of his 
own race. . 

The Bill, however, has still to pass the ordeal of the Legislative 
Council, where it will be hotly contested ; and, should it be 
voted by the Council, every effort will probably be made to bring 
it to the test of a division in Parliament, z 

‘An important debate on the Central Provinces Land Bill 
took place at the meeting of the Legislative Council, held at 
Simla on the 20th June, the most noteworthy feature of 
which’ was the declaration.of Lord Ripon, in opposition to 
his previous utterances and to the principles on which his 
Indian policy has hitherto been based, that it is beyond the 
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functions of the Legislature to’ anticipate the facts of the 
future. 

Meetings of Landholders to protest against the confiscatory 
clauses of the Bengal Rent Bill continue to be held in. the prin- 
cipal districts of Bengal and Behar, from both of which provinces 
ably argued Petitions against the measure have been submitted 
to Parliament. > - Pe 

The granit of a regular subsidy of twelve lakhs a year to, the 
Amir has brought the subject of our relations with Kabul again 
before the public, Beyond the implied obligation of friendship, the 
gift of this large sum of money from the revenues of India appears 
to be unattended by any condition whatever. There is nothing 
to prevent its being used’for the purpose of preparing war against 
the Queen, still less to prevent the Amir from accepting simul- 
taneously a similar stipend from St. Petersburgh. Such, at least, — 
is the light in which the transaction is represented by Her. 
Majesty’s ministers. That such an arrangement should escape 
criticism is hardly to be expected. The best that can be said’ 
of it, perhaps, is that it can be terminated at any moment without 
raising any question of good faith. 


September 12th, 1883. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


T past fortnight has been unmarked by any event of 
special political importańce. The Resolutions that were 
passed by the Behar planters, at the Meeting at Muzafarpur, men- 
tioned above, have been endorsed at similar Meetings held in 
. various parts of Bengal, and there can‘be little doubt that the 
subscribers intend to abide by their word, Nothing further has 
been heard in the meantime of the intentions of the Home Govern- 
-ment as regards the Bill, but it would be extraordinary if they. 
should remain wholly unmoved by a calm study. of the official 
opinions. i 


September 25th, 1883, 


CRITICAL NOTICES, 


GENERAL LITERATURE, ` 


Cixculars of Information of the Bureau of Education. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1883. 


HESE Circulars, published by the American Bureau of Edu- 
cation, are almost cyclopsedic in their scope, comprising 
_not only such purely departmental or technical matters as Rules 
for the examination and licensing of teachers, methods of instrue- 
tion, and the like, but tractates and lectures, on all sorts of 
subjects bearing in any way on the operations or the subject- 
matter of education, Thus, arboriculture; ventilation and the 
chemistry of the air; the anatomy aud physiology of the ear, and 
the geography, climate, physical characteristics, ethnology and 
trade of Alaska are among the subjects dealt with more or less 
exhaustively iu the three numbers before us. 
Judging, indeed, from the contents of these numbers, the entire 
series weuld prove a most valuable addition to the library not 
merely of the educationist, but of the statist aud general: reader 


in whatever country. 
1 


History of Burmah, including Burmah Proper, Pegu, Toungu, 
Tenasserim and Arakan, From the Hurliest Time to the End 
of the first War with British India. By Lieutenant-General 
Sir Arthur P. Phayre, GC.M.G., K.C.S L, and C.B. Membre 
Correspondant de la Société Académique Indo-Chinoise de 
France. London: Tritbner & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883. 

HE people of Burmah’ present a curious contrast to their 
Indian neighbours in the position which history occupies 
in their literature. f : 

Among the‘latter the nearest approach we have to such composi- 
tion is, with few exceptions, the panegyric of the Court bard or the 
wild imaginings of the Epic poet, both idealists, the one bent on 
gratifying the vanity of a patron, the other on pleasiug the 
popular imagination. 

The Burmese, on. the other: hand, possess copious records of 
coutemporary events, which, again, are supplemented by inscrip- 
tions on buildings and on the hills of monasteries and pagodas, 
including notices of secular matters. ‘These records, moreover, 
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“deserve, on the whole, the praise of credibility,” and display a 
creditable regard for impar tiality. The difference, General Phayre 
thinks, may probably have resulted from that between Brahmanism 
and Buddiism, - While the former was exclusive, and sought to 
subordinate kings and rulers to the sacred race, the latter gave 
the first place in worldly affairs to the civil power; and hel dout 
honour aud reward, secular and religious, to all wha worshipped 
the three treasurers and observed the moral law. Buddhism. 
favoured the general extension of education, and appealed to the 
masses through the vernacular tongues; and thus, in spite of 
its tenets as to the worthlessuess of worldly objects, and the 
inherent misery of being, induced a general interest in the affairs 
of life.” 

-The chief authorities followed by General Phayre are the Maha 
Rajaweng, a copy of which was obtained from.-the library of the 
king of Burmah; a history of Arakan written by Maung Mi, a 
. learned Arélanese Hsay&; and a history of Pegu in the Mun . 
language by Hsaya, dau Athwa, a Talaing Buddhist monk, which 
was translated into- Burmese, 

The narratives of the numerous Eiropexn bardas who have 
visited Burmah since the beginning of the sixteenth century 
have also been. used to sùpplement or correct the native histories ; 
avd the annals of adjoining countries, where availabl e, have been 
compared as regards contemporary events. 

It has thus been possible to produce a uarrative which, though 
little more than a dry chronicle of wars aud dynastic changes,- 
possesses, from the fourteeath century downwards, some preteusions 
to completeness. Its defect is, that it gives us uo insight 
foto the. history of the people, who, except as contributing to the 
armies of the princes, might for all that is said about them, have no 
existence. How far this may arise from the inadequate character 
of the materials available, and how far from a defect in the author's 
conception of what should constitute history, we are unable to say. 


Colonies and Dependencies. Part I—India.° By J. S. Cotton 
Late Fellow of Queens College, Oxford. Part II.— The Colonies, 
By E J Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1883. 


“HE first part of this work TS a special interest ‘at the 
T present juncture for Englishmen in India, For it furnishes 
the key to the ‘real siguificance “of that new departure in Indian 
administration which has just filled the European community 
throughout the country with such profound alarm, It contains, 
in short, what there are good grounds for Beneving to be a candid, 
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and, as far as the main outlines are concerned, a complete exposition 
of the Radical programme for the future government of England’s 
Eastern empire, which Lord Ripon bas been commissioned 
to inaugurate, but the full scope of which it is not considered 
politic to avow officially. 

' The suggestion that the subjection of European British subjects 
in India tg the jurisdiction of native Magistrates is intended to 
pave the way forthe general supersession of British by native 
Magistrates and Judges, bas, in spite of the plain-speaking of the 
less reticent members of the party at home, been repudiated by 
the Government of India in the most unqualified terms. But 
such a supersession is‘ ouly a minor item in the great series of 
changes comprised in the openly avowed programme of Lord Ripon’s 
party, and dispassionately stated in the book before us, as not only. 
reasonable and desirable, but inevitable.. 

Countries,” says Mr, Cotton, “have often ere now been con- 
quered and obeyed their conquerors, but the rule of an alien 
bureaucracy is an attempt foredoomed to failure,” 

“And we have taught the Indians to appreciate the change 
So long as Government was limited to the simple duties of 
maintaining order, enforcing justice, and collecting revenue, 
unreasoning obedience was easy, despite occasional anomalies. 
The old-fashioned Anglo-Indian did not always make himself 
loved, but he was respected as belonging to a higher order of 
humanity. He had a different language, a different education, 
different thoughts, and a different theory of administration. If 
the natives could appreciate him at all, it was just m so far as 
he had adopted some of their ways. This order of things died 
with the Company. The modern ideal is.to transplant the full- 
grown tree of Huropean civilisation into an Asiatic soil. An 
active central Government, stimulating material progress, trying 
experiments in legislation, subsidising education, and allowing 
liberty to the press, has superseded the lazy reign of individual 
Anglo-Indians, The whole land is astir with criticism and fresh 
proposals of reform. And if is of the essence of the new order 
that-the natives should themselves take part in it. Together with 
our own language, we have taught them the lessons of industrial 
prosperity and of constitutional freedom.. By so doing we have 
indirectly, but not less surely, sapped the foundations of our own 
supremacy. A stationary India, governed by Anglo-Indians, 
might conceivably remain stable A ‘progressive India, with 
rulers selected by competitive examination from English and 
natives indiscriminately, has entered upon an era of change the 
end of which none can foresee.” nN; 

Do Mr. Cotton’s clients, then, propose to abandon the natives of 
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India to their own devices free from all restraint or guidance from 
without? By no means. Stated in this bald, way, the programme of 
Tadia for the Indians might safely be treated as perfectly harmless, 
because too obviously impracticable to be ever seriously enter- 
tained by responsible statesmen. What is intended is the gradual 
parcelling out of the country into independent Native States 
under a British protectorate, In’ the restoration of Maisur to. 
native’ rule, we have seen the first step towards the consummation 
of this plan; and possibly Dhulip Singh may yet live to be the 
ruler of a semi-independent Panjab, 

“<The emanciption. of India” need not necessarily involve a 
total severance from the British Crown, though it would involve, 
-the destruction of the Euglish supremacy and the grant of a 
large measure of local’ independence, Home Rule for India, ax 
Home Rule has been already conceded to Canada and to the 
Australian’ colonies, is by no means inconsistent with the unity of 
the empire—least of all when we anticipate what the empire will 
probably be like fifty years bence. And we can press the ana- 
logy somewhat closer.. Canada isa sort of confederacy ; neither 
Australia nor South Africa has yet entered into the political 
stage of confederation, India, on the other hand, is only united 
in external show, In her case Home Rule- would mean the res- 
titution of local independence to twenty different provinces or 
` states, which might well find hait common head in England.” 

Again :— 

«Tt would not be such a very difficult task when once the 
general principle is conceded. -An English army, or at least an 
army officered by Englishmen, would probably be required, even? 
after. the presence “of "English civilians had become rare ; for 
England, in her capacity of ‘protector, might maintain the obli- 
gation of guarding India both against any new conqueror and 
against internal strife, A confederacy of many states and pro- 


vinces, each developing peacefully after its own fashion, and all ` 


‘united by-a common bond ‘to thé: English name, is our dream 
for the twentieth ey 
Though this” plan would as certainly’ eng in ruin as the -“ bag 
and baggage policy,” the rock on which it would be wrecked lies. 
beneath. the surface; and there is but too much- reason to fear 
lest ils existence should be ignored till retreat becomes impossible. 
This is the ultimate goal at which the Radical party aim, and 


the arguments in its fayour.are such as possess a dangerous attrac- ` 


tiveness for the average untravelled Englishman, Tn the mean- 
while the way is to be prepared by getting rid of the Civil 


Service, whose “esprit de corps pledges it to the support of the 
existing order,” 
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| We again quote Mr, Cotton: 

‘A more geniune obstacle to innovation is presented by the 
eircumstances ‘of the Civil Service. Its members, selected in 
England by -rigorous competition, present the choicest product of 
Western culture, From. the newly-arrived Assistant Magistrate 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of a Province, they form an adminis- 
trative hierarchy, bound together by close ties of ‘loyalty and self- 
interest. They possess a monopoly of all the most valuable 
appointments, which they can support by an appeal to the Act 
of Parliament under which they serve. Considering the condi- 
tions of them life—exile from home and often separation from 
family, and severe duties in a tropical climate—and comparing 
their income with the prospects they might reasonably have en- 
tertained in -England, it cannot be said that their average salary 
iş excessive. Their incorruptibility, their energy, their self- 
sacrifice, are above praise. The work they do is of an altogether 
exceptional character, which none eould perform but themselves, 
They are the administration personified, with all its merits and 
defects, To introduce discontent among them would be to shake 
the whole--fabric, ‘which rests upon their devotion, scarcely less 
than upon the might of the army. Yet, after all, the Civik 
Service exists for India, not India for the Civil Service. To 
reconcile the interests of each will be a most delicate problem, 
and it presses for solution. The- admission of natives without 
competition to certain grades of subordinate office is an idle device, 
so long as the phalanx of. the covenanted’ Service remains une 
broken, Granting “that the vested rights (and even the contin- 
gent expectations) of individuals must be guarded, and granting 
also that some degree of European control will be necessary for 
years to come, the Indians may fairly claim to be entrusted at 
once with a share of the higher posts—executive as well as judi- 
cial. Considerations of economy here coincide with the demands ° 
of justice. It will be necessary to look for the native candidates 
until they are found. Nor must*it be said that the experiment 
will have failed entirely, if it do not entirely succeed.. A native 
administration can never be the same thing as an English ad- 
ministration, ‘Fo wait for that to come about would be to wait 
till the Ethiopian shall have changed his skin. But a native 
administration stimulated by English example, and still super- 
vised by Englishmen, is a not unworthy political ideal.” 

We have said that the plan of a confederacy of Native States 
with England as the paramount Power. would as certainly end in 
failure as the “ bag and baggage policy” pure and simple, though 
it is quite probable that it might work fora time. It would end 
in failure because such à confederacy would certainly, sooner or - 
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later, use its united power to throw off all allegiance to England, - 
and, if it succeeded in that,. would, after a further interval, as 
certainly split up into a number of hostile sections, which,. in their 
struggle for supremacy, would reduce the country to anarchy. 

To guard against the first of these contingencies England would 
have to at least double her present army, for the withdrawal of 
Civil control, coupled with the facilities for combined agtion which 
a federation of Native States would imply, would add enormously’ 
to the aggressive strength of the population of India as a whole. 

It is not certain, however, that the British Government would 
ever be permitted by its own countrymen in India to carry out 
in its entirety any such plan as that contemplated’. When 
once the true character‘of its desigu is thoroughly appre- 
hended, every step in ‘the programme will be the signal for 
determined opposition on the part of the entire European com- 
munity, which is daily.’ gaining in strength, and which, even now, 
if united, would probably be powerful enough to compel a respect- 
ful, if not a humble, hearing. - - 

Mr. Cotton’s estimate of the “ Effects of British rule in India” 
is admirably balanced, and shows a remarkably clear insight into 
the more intimate conditions of the problem. -` 


That the entire surface of India. has never before been so densely po- 
pulated as at the present time may be admitted. But it is not so certain , 
that the richer tracts now support more than they once did. The recent 
inorease has chiefly been in provinces where there is abundance of waste 
land; and even of this waste land it must be recollected that much had 
been cultivated at some previous period, The case of Oudb should induce 
us to distrust vague statements about the growth of population under 
British rule. That province was annexed in 1856 on the ground of intoler- 
able misgovernment. In the following year the Mutiny broke out, and 
for more than twelve months civil war raged in every district, We should 
expect, therefore, to find the number of the people, if not small, at least 
rapidly increasing, But the actual figures, ‘so far as they show anything, 
show the actual converse. ‘The first census of Oudh ‘was taken in 1868, 
only ten years after the Mutiny, and it gave a total of 11,220,282 souls, 
being 468 per square mile, or more than,-] to every cultivated acre. ‘This 
was by far the greatest density in Indiatthat of Bengal being only 383, and 
that of the North-Western Provinees being 378. But this is not all. The 
second census, of Oudh was taken in 1881, and showed an increase of less 
than 200,000 souls, or only 16 per cent in thirteen years, as compared 
-with an increase of 85 per cent. in British Burmah, and of 25 per cent, in 
the Central Provinces. No famine or other exceptional evetit had inter- 
vened. From this we learn two things—first, that a province scarcely 
recovered from native misrule and all the horrors of war, could yet maintain 
a man “to every acre; and second, that the increase under British Govern- 
ment has been insignificant, probably not greater than the increase of 
cultivation, Tt is evident from these figures that native rule (or misrale, if 
the. phrase be preferred) is not incompatible with a dense population. Phe 
truth is that the population of India (like that of every other country) 
will always be just as dense as the circumstances-permit and never any denser. 
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In India emigration is not one of the cirenmstances that have to be consi- 
dered. Agriculture, indeed, is there the sole circumstance. Where waste 
land permits, population increases fast, only less fast than in America; else. 
where it increases slowly, if at all, The cause that here prevents the 
increase (directly or indirectly) is simply want of food. This must ever 
be so where agriculture forms the sole occupation of the-people; and just 
in proportion to the degree that other industries existed in the old days, 
so had the population a larger margin within which to increase, 

When we urn to the material condition of the people under British 
rule, we find the primary principles reversed. The central government bas 
~ become stable, while the rural population seems to be losing its ‘secular 
equilibrium, We have introduced into India the European conception of 
a state, with a minutely-organised administration, backed by irresistible 
force, ‘This we have done deliberately, under the honest belief that we 
were thereby conferring the greatest of political benefits. But we bave 
unawares poured new wine into old bottles, The change hds indeed been 
slow, and is by no means yet finished. The firt few generations of Eng. 
lish rulers left things pretty much to take their course, ‘They attempted, 
with mare or less success, to fit themselves into their Oriental surroundings, 
In their time the condition of the people must have been almost the same 
as under native rule, except tbat local courts no longer afforded opportunities 
to the energetic and employment to artisans, But within the last thirty 
years arevolution has been wrought in the views of the Governors and 
in the condition of the geverned, which is proceeding with accelerated 
rapidity. The revolution dates from the epoch of Lord Dalhousie, who 
carried out into practice his doctrine that the blessings of British rule 
should be forced upon the people. The theory implied in‘ this doctrine 
received a temporary check from the Mutiny, It has since been indirectly 
` stimulated by the results of steamships.and railways, and directly by the 
most active English administrators. . 
The consequences may be seen everywhere, but more especially in the 
land system, for this is the one point of our administration that is felt ip 
every home. As has been already stated, the land system varies in the 
different provinces, but the more important features are common to every 
province but Bengal, ‘The assessment is struck after a most elaborate cal- 
culation, and the average rate cannot be thought high in consideration of 
the increase of price that has taken place. It is fixed for a long term of years 
. with the object of allowing the occupier to derive any profit from the pro- 
babie in¢rement. No Irish farmer could ask for more, yet the results have 
not answered the expectation. Over the large tracts the cultivating class 
is not only impoverished but demoralised; hardly anywhere can they be 
said to be prosperous. It has already been argued that the evil is caused 
by rack-renting. If that were all, it could be easily remedied, It is caused 
by the introduction of a rigid system, to which the people were not accus. 
tomed. Under native rule the assessment was probably no less high, and 
‘occasionally it may have been extracted by torture; but custom allowed 
it to vary with the proceeds of the harvest, and there was always a chance 
of evasion, and, in the last resouree, of flight. ‘The insistence even of a 
Mughal tax-gatherer was tempered by a regard for future supplies. Accord- 
ing to our theory, bad years ought to be set off against good; but the 
simple husbandman is unable to keep for himself even the profits of good 
years. He is permanently under the power of the money-lender, who is the 
only person that hag benefited by a low assessment and rigorous collection, 
While the revenue officers are compelled to proceed against the defaulting 
peasant, the judicial courts offer every facility to the astute money-lender, 
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who knows` precisely how and when to take proceedings. Such is the result 
of the application to India of the European maxims of fixed taxation and 
ready justice, The mischief, however, has been recognised by the Govern- 
ment; and three measures of relief aré now under consideration: a) To 
shelter the peasent against his natural enemy by altering the law of debt 
and mortgage in his favour; (2) To empower the Collectors to postpone 
and even remit revenue; (3) To establish land banks under official patron- 
age, which shall be content with a moderate rate of interest. The aim of 
these reforms is no less benevolent than was.the aim of the osiginal assess- 
ment; but when the traditional stability of village agriculture has once 
been disturbed, it is impossible to predict how it will again settle down, 


Take, again, the question of the wealth of the country at-large. T'he. 


total population is certainly larger (probably, much larger) than it has ever 
been at any previous period, which is equivalent to saying that more land 
is now under cultivation, That the population is advancing, or will advance, 
too rapidly for the capacity of the soil to support it, we do not believe. In 
a purely agricultural countty such dangers have their own natural cure. 
But if the security of British rule has allowed the ‘people to increase, it 
does not follow that it has promoted the general prosperity. That could 
only be done in one of two ways—either by producing a distinct rise in the 
stundard of living among the lowest class, or by diverting a considerable 
eection of the people from the sole occupation of agriculture. It is need- 
less to point out that neither of these. things has been done, Competent 
authorities, indeed, are of opinion that the condition of the lowest class 
has become worse under British rule. Sir Richard Temple expresses him- 
self as doubtful on this point. Dr. W. W. Hunter estimates that one-fifth 
of the total population, or 40 million persons, “ go through life on insuff- 
cient food.” To improve the general standard of this miserablé class is 
beyond the reach of. any external measures, But possibly their sole de- 
pendence upon agriculture might be modified by the creation of other 
means of livelihood, and thus the pressure on the soil be lessened, Some- 
thing has already been accomplished in this direction. And here it becomes 
important to point out that it is not dependence upon agriculture generally, 
but dependence upon the local food crop in particular that constitutes the 
mischief. A community entirely engaged in agriculture, or even entirely 
engaged in raising food crops, may bé comparatively well-to-do, if not pros- 
perous. This may be seen in the case of, the Western States of America, 
or even in the case of British Burmah., The whole matter turns upon two 
questions—whether the cultivators produce more than they consume? and 
what becomes of the surplus? Throughout Indi. the conditions vary. In 
Burmah. and in parts of Eastern Bengal there is a considerable surplus ; 
ia the irrigated tracts of the North-West, in the Madras deltas, and in the 
cotton districts of Bombay and Central India, a fair surplus; in the rest 
of the country, probably very little.. Whether that surplus takes the form 
of rice, or jute, or wheat, or-cotton, is immaterial. Secondly, what becomes 
of this surplus? That it is practically all exported does not affect the 
present argument. We want to find owt now who enjoy the immediate bene- 
fits of it, These might be appropriated by the State, as indeed they are 
to a limited extent, by means of an augmented land-tax and an export duty 
on rice;-.and thus they would tend to relieve the burden of taxation proper, 
They might be intercepted by landlords in the form of rent; but even undér 
the zamindari system of Bengal this is hardly the case to any appreciable 
degree, They might again be allowed to remain with the cultivators tbem- 
selves, so far at least as the non-interference of the State can allow them to 
remain there; and this, we are glad to believe, happens in Burmah and parts 
of Bengal, The .cultivators here are probably as well-off as any peasantry 
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inthe world, Their prosperity is evidenced by their display of silver orna- 
ments, and their purchases of clothing, Lastly, and as a subordinate alter= | 
native, these surplus profits which the law leaves to the cultivators they 
may ‘by their own folly transfer to the money-lenders, We have too much 
reason to fear that this bas occurred in the richest portions of Bombay, 


A further question, not unconnected with those we have been consider- 
ing, is concerned with the destination of the surplus, Under native rule 
it was of necegsity consumed in the country. It went either to support 
the ‘luxury of courts, or to encourage local manufactures, In either event 
it tended to promote variety in political and social life, which is in itself 
‘a good thing. At the present time by far the larger portion is exported, 
and thus fails to influence any other peoplein the country than its own 
producers, ‘lo. talk of tbis expurt as a drain upon India is inaccorate. If 
a Government spends its revenue, or a landlord his rent, or a capitalist his 
dividends .in a ‘foreign land, such expenditure may be termed a loss to the 
heme country, But, as already said, the greate} part of the surplus we 
ave talking about does not come under any of these heads, It is substantially 
the property of the peasant, which he barters with Hugland for silver and 
cloth. “During .the past forty years India has consumed English cotton 
manufactures to the ¢gregate value of more than 400 millions sterling and 
has absorbed 300 millions of treasure. 


Yet one other aspect of the matter deserves to be mentioned. It is some- 
times alleged that the exports must be a loss to the country, because in 
former days the surplus was not exported but-consumed. In so far as the 
surplus existed in former days, and was then either appropriated by the 
State or exchanged against local manufactures, this argument has some justi- 
fication—if not from the point of view of political economy, at least from 
that of national well-being. But the real answer to it-is that the surplns 
did not exist in former times to anything like the same extent as now. It 
has been created, not so much by the security of British rule as by the ex- 
traordinary activity of modern trade. Jute has been invented, if we may 
go say, within the last thirty years. Improvements in means of transport 
five an altogether new value to industry. In an isolated country there 
is little encouragement to increase production, and the bounty of Nature 
may result in mere waste, When there is no external market a harvest 
above the average becomes an evil rather than a benefit. Not only will 
part of the crops be left to rot on the fields, but also the excessive cheap- 
ness upsets the simple'social economy. Of this many examples will ocenr 
to those familiar with Indian history. Mr. Lindsay, Supervisor of Sylhet 
in Assam, towards the end of the last century, reported that the rice harvest 
in two successive years had been so plentiful that, “the farmers were totally 
nnable to pay their rents.” As late as the year 1870, it was recorded in a 
Bengal Administration Report, that the peasants of Dindjpur grumbled be- 
cause the season was too favourable. Nor is there any ground for the asser- 
tion sometimes made that crops grown for export are unduly encroaching 
upon the area devoted to food, Itis true that a sudden demand, such as 
that caused by the recent famine in Southern India, may deplete the stores 
of grain which every Indian peasant lays up ‘against a bad season, But 
where the demand is fairly Constant, the supply is always derived from the 
superfluity. It will be found universally that the great exporting districts 
of India ave not only the most prosperous but also the least liable to suffer 
from scarcity. Railways, canals, and steamships are probably the most 
unmixed benefits that England has conferred upon India; and of these we 
are disposed to place steamships first. : 


If we turn to the classes not engaged in agriculture, we shall probably 
be forced to the conclusion, that their state has not improved under British 
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rule, The weavers have suffered conspicuously. Prom some parts of the 
country this caste has almost disappeared, and everywhere it is in a decay- 
ing condition, Lancashire has attained its pre-eminence by annihilating 
the indigenous industry—first by prohibitive duties in England, and then 
by the competition of machinery, The recent establishment of steam 
mills at Bombay and elsewhere, affords a poor compensation for the variety 
of social life once spread through the country. With the weavers have 
gone the numerous caste of dyers. In the same way many other handicrafts 
have suffered cither from the abolition of the native courts or from English 
rivalry. Carpet-making, fine embroidery, jewellery, metal work, the damas- 
cening of arms, saddlery, carving, paper-making, even architecture and sculp- 
ture, have all alike decayed. In some cases the change is to be regretted, 
not only as impairing the social economy, but as an absolute loss to the 
artistic treasures of the world. Processes have been forgotten, and here- 
ditary aptitudes have fallen into disuse, which can now never be restored. 
An India supplying England with its raw products, and in its turn dependent 
upon England for all its more important manufactures, is not a picture that 
we can expect the Indians to contemplate with entire satisfaction. 

What answer, then, would a witness, with full knowledge and absolute 
impartiality, give to the question, whether India has benefited by British rule? 
He would admit that the population has largely increased, and thit the 
agregate amount of human pleasure (or pain) has been made by so much 
greater, He would admit that the people, beth on British territory, and 
in states still native, are protected against the grosser forms of misrule, and 
against the storms of cruelty that used occasionally to sweep through the 
land. He would admit that the British Government has made strenuous 
efforts, at least in recent years, to ameliorate the condition of the masses, 
But he would probably doubt whether the good results have been equal to 
the good intentions. On the general issue he would hardly feel himself 
justified in pronouncing a final verdict, A Government can easily obstruct 
prosperity; it can do comparatively little to promote it, That must depend, 
after all, upon the people themselves. The State can maintain peace with- 
out, and justice within, lt can avoid harassing taxation, and can remove 
artificial restraints upon commerce. But these things are negative rather ' 
than positive. They are the absence of wrong rather than the presence of 
right, They constitute good order. ‘They do not necessarily involve progress, 
The springs of, national development lie deep in human nature, aud may 
escape the reach of an alien administrator who does not possess the divining 
rod. To introduce the camplex machinery of Western civilisation into the 
simple society of the East is an experiment of which the present generation 
cannot prudently foretell the result, Japan is trying this experiment with. 
its own native agency. In India, the same experiment is being ‘tried on 
a far grander scale, and the responsibility rests with the people of Bng- 
land. ` 


Esoteric Buddhism. By A. G. Sinnett, President of the Simla 
Eclectic Theosophical Society, Author of “The Occult World.” 
London: Triibuer & Co., Ludgate Hill, 1883, 


HE author of Esoteric Buddhism asks us to accept a certain 
account of the evolution, constitution, aud future develop- 

ment of the universe and man,—not as a conclusion, based on 
inductive evidence; not as a theory, furnishing an adequate 
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- explat: ce of. known dòta, but es & ‘fact, based upon positive 

_knowietge; and he asks, as tó do this on the gro und, as fag as 
we cau gather, thet le niece believes the account to be true, 

, not, becats it is a logical iaference from facts which he has ihe elf 

} óbserved; but because he | has been assured of its truth by certain 

' iudividaalé in . whose veracity and- coi npetency he puts a absclute 
faith, tng ad f i 

When we come to enquire-into the grounds of this faith, we find 
them te consist ini the estimate which Nir r.. Sinnett has formed of the 
morality of the iddividuals in question, combined with the fact that 
-he believes them to have perturmed certain feats which are beyond 
the power of mankind in generki to perform, and the.performance at 
“which he can explain only ôn she supposition thas they possess a 
knowledge of catia laws unabtainable by” thé ordinary scientific 
-taethods-of observation and reatouing. Supposing shat, for the sake, 

' of argument we grant all the data thus posi bulated, Mr. Sinnett’s a des 
maud appears to us to amount tq this, that we are justified in accept- 
“ing, without. indedeps udeht proof, any statement, however it may 
transcend ordinary experience and means of veriñcation, that may 
-be made hy any one in whose good’ faith he himself believes, and 
“who appears. to him te have performed feats whieh mankiod- 
generally are unable to perform, and the modus operandi of 
Which we-cannot explain, ` N age 
We need hardly- say that this inca iquations: ‘prgposifion, to 
‘ accept which would be to place our-belief at the absolute disposal 
of any mystic, plausible cuough ty disarm suspicion of his honesty, 
and clever enough to deceive our tgcnses. Indeed,’ we’ might go 
much farligt and grant, as facts, what’ Mr. Sinnett asks qs ‘to 
" accept as mAtters of faith, viz, that the author, č guthois, of tlie, 
statements, made are really honest ; that the ien they appear to 
petform are actua ally performed; and. “that their-per formance 5 the 
résult ofa Know! edgè of natural laws whattainable by ordinary 
thathods: Sul, ib. would not follow, either thal the favouréd | 
dndividuals in question were’ beyond the influence of -self 
deception, or that the eo ledge which-enabled them t to Berform 
the feats appealed to, implied au acqua aintance ‘With dthee truths not 
necessarily connected therewith. 

Mr. Bionet may, porhaps, contend that this is: nob a complete 
accouut of the: uature of the tëstimeny offered by him in support -/ 
of the staiements of Esoteric Bud Jdliisra, inasmuch as. wè” have“ 
omitted to take, into consideration: what | La has told us regarding é 
the method by which: the iluminati whé make ther, atrive bi 
their knowledge ol. -oceult, things, ‘ihe’ vlaims of. ioese , 
statements on our “asseat are. : weakened, + = liowevei,- ràthor. “than 
sirengthezed, when, we come to. examine the information arded 
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us on this head, - For, vague_as that information 3s as to details, 
it is clear enough as yegards i the general character of the method 
cprursned.- We are told, con -the-one hand, that the knowledge 
obiained js arrived at. by intuition, and, on the other, that the 
state of mind.in which this. intuition takes place, is a peculiar 
state,- which can be, induced only by long. and painfel discipline, 
‘Now it follows from the. very ‘natnre of intuition that, in the 
absence .of verification by the senses,-it is leans to ascertain 
whether the relations apprehended by it are purely subjective, 
or correspond to relations between OTs facts, and the subject- 
“malter of the statements of Esoteric Buddhisin is such as to render 
verification through the senses impossible. 

. But, we may be told, thoug h verification through the senses 
Te be Impossible, comparison of the intuitions of different in- 
dividuals is possible, Now, in the first place, we have no evidence 

that the conclusions of Esoteric Buddhism are based on. any such: 
Goiiparison ; and, in the second place, even if we had such evidence, 
it would not prove the objectivity of the relations apprehended, 
for we shonld still have no evidence that the agreement was not the 

result of a common aberration, induced by the ‘operation. of similay 
He roceases on the different minds concerned, eT 

We ail know that, by subjecting the eye to a certain preparatory 
discipl ine, any one who pleases may seem to see an image of a 
‘eortain colour and form where there is really only a blank surface 
Uf several individuals subject their eyes to the same dis eiplinary 
Process. the images they will thus seem to see will all’ correspond 

in colenr and form. Yet these images are purely subjective, aud 
the fact that they are seen by different individuals in the same way 
js uo proof of their obje active EEn, ånd if intuitions arrived at- 
by diferent minds ju a state of abstraction induced by the same 
Or'siniilar processes; are found to correspond iu many particulars, 
even when concerned with such questions as the constitution of 
ihe naiverse; we are just as little entitled to. toena the a 
ence as proof 9 of their truth. : oP 


The Jandi of the Panjab. By Captain R.C. Temple, Bengal 
Staff Corts, Fellow of. the Royal Geographical Society, 
Member of the Royal - Asiatic, Bhilological, aud Folklore So- 
cigties, the Anthr logical Tnstiinte, and the Asi atic Society 

„of Bengal. Nott August" 1883, Bombay :, Education So- 
ciety’s Press, Longor : frübner & Co. ; 


ASHE ‘series of folk-tales of -which this is the’ first instalment 


i promises 40 ‘form a valuable contribution not merely 
to the study of comparative atorlolegy but to our practical, 
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Ge heval Litoiaðije os RAE 
‘knowledge of R ife ‘and: “Hidoghti Considering the ch- 
ness of the ‘field, wonderfully little “has: yet. Been done: towards 
collecting. and preservihg the unwritten. literature of Indig ` 
‘and Captain Temple deserves the gratitude | ‘of _ scholars: Tor 
kisJabours`in this direction.. I aea 

The . adventures of Rájá Ras álu; which -have been sélected 
. to bead the series” are, we are. told, especially valuable. “ The- 
‘Tegend givés a bint of the true history of that_Indo-Scythian 
hero, who ty yet be identified with Sri Sydiapati Deva, 
whose coins are still found in such. abundance all ovei “tle. -~ 
Panjab, and who, must have flourished between the first Arab, 
myasion of Sindh and Kabul and the rise of the Ghaznavide ” 
Dynasty. -It also contains in places the most remarkable anas 
Jogies to the almost universal stories of” the Seven Wise. Men,. 
the germs of which are to be found in -the Sukusuptati and 
Panchatantra jn India, and in the Story  of.Sindibdd-ia Ea- 
rope and Asia, repeated i in Arabic in-the Alif. Laila, in Persian 
"in the: Sindibdd: rāma -and . the Pidtindmu, in Greek and Syriac 
iu the . Story of Syntipas, in the Hebrew Mishle Sandubur, 
and in’ Spanish in the Libro de-los Lngannos de las. Mugeres, 
. besides many modern versións inmost of the languages. of Europe 
‘and in the bågár books of modern India. 

The versified passaäges'in the legend possess iinsidévetla. 
> Philological interest, and have been given, in every instance, 
ver bating. N : . ; ; i 
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Across Ohryse, being the Narrative of aS ourney of Roploration 
. ‘through the South China Border Lands from Cantonto Man- 
dalay. By Archibald. R. Colquhoun, Executive “Engineer. 
Indian Public Works, FER.GS.,-A. M. Iost O. E. In two. yol- 7 
ae “Longo: ; ” Sampson, Low, Marston; PORR a and. d. Rivington, 
883. æ ~- . te i 


ME COLQUHOUN'S * ‘volumes are falt ‘of atersi t, not only 
as'a graphie narrative of travel through some of the most 
pictutesgue: country in the. world, but as demonstrating the 
possibility of an Englishman; “wholly ignorant of the langiiage, - 
traversing nearly the entire . breadth of China without cotiing 
into-serious ‘collision with the:nativest:, My. Colquhoiin,’ no doubt, 
enjoyed the ‘advaritage’ of-a! bafe: conduc’. from the Viceroy of 
the “Two Kwangs,” which stoodsHim ins good, stead throughout- 
this wart’ of the journey,. “bat similar docnments have before now | 
, been! sét at nought: by both ‘mobs’ -and . local. officials in China, 
‘and. our travellers succéss must be largely. ittibuted -to the 
_ Prudence with which he svoda all ebance of hostile encounter; amd“ 
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possibly to his sadenie of the native: costume, which tended to 







reiider..his presence, asa foreigin devil,” as little “obirusivey as 
poasibie’ = question: -Whethor.nif, is, good policy for a, European: 





-~io assume the: native garb vwhér travelli ling among unfriendly : 
oriental peoples, is a-vexed one, and ‘Tt cau hardly. be said that the 
‘presont instance ‘decides it: There i is, no doubt, ‘much to be. urged 
ọn both sides. Tu. travelling -by river, where the mata shject is. to` 
avoid attracting indesirable attention from -a distauce, the balanca 

oF arganient - is,- perhaps, in favour. of the plami But where æ 
traveller is brought constantly inte intimate contact with the’ 

people, ib probably rather adds’to-than diminishes his danger. 

~ Mr. Colanbou HOS af frustrated, by“ the passive obstruction of 

the teal authorities,’ in his ibtention of loaving Chinese territory 
at smok and making’ his: way through’ the Tndependeat and 

Tributary Shan States to-Moulmein. But his ‘jouruey througly 

ar and Upper Burmah; if not so fruitfal of new knowledge, 

ably quite as interesting-to bhe general teadet; 


Mi Golquhouu’s stylé,- while. simple and unaffected, is imi- 
pressive and „picturesque, While he ayoids alk approach to 
weatisome’ disquisition, his “coniments on men and vbings afe 
-preguant with practical wisdomii “and it wold; be difficult, 4G. 
name & book caléulatell to" be more ins structive: to. any one follow- 
ing inhi; 3 footsteps thar! s Across Chiryse,” go: 
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T Bhdiat Rabin. By Rajani Kanta Gupta, Printed iy "shaban 
Mohan - Ghosh, at. the.’ Victoria. Press, 210-1, ‘Cornwallis Street 
‘and published . ‘By Gurudas’ Chattop4 sdhydya,- aš: the ‘Bengat 

Medical Library, 97, ‘College Street, Calcutta. 1883. i 

2, | Arya- hivié: By Rajani Ranta Gupta, -8 Second Edition, Print- 

ad-by Sarachchandia, Deb, at. thé Bind Press, 37; ‘Mechuabazie 
`- Street, and Poblisked oh - Garadés: “Chattopidhy4ya,. at the 
jengal. Ta Like rary, 97; College’ Street, Calcutta. . 1858.” 



























anta. Gupta. hàs, -we believe, dove. more to 
jane Indian. history. than any othér Bengali “writer. 
an? Antiguary Doran ‘original writer -on Indian 
. He works. with ma abla e collected . ae) ‘others, -Ang yet, 











was no ney. "information 
£ 


to give US, or Any, new: theory . to one big Manner< explain- 
ing. Indian. „history i is different from that of f English bistorians-of 
India, « ii is the monner of a: ‘patrigg of. a Hinds. who: desines 
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taat bis country’s history ‘should be s0 explained a and studied as ` 
ato: gi} thé Hindu mied with patriotic pride and historic enthus- 
siasm. He. draws—-his“ topics chiefly frora Rajpatana and the. : 
“Panjab, and oee asionally from other parts of Iudia, Ofthe two ` 
works under notice, the ‘second, Arya-Kirti, is the first of 
‘a series in which “the story of the exploits. and achievements . 
of fie Hindu Aryas, will be. gradually unfolded.” The’ author” 
intends, by “publishing ‘thiy “series, to serve a grent eduggtional 
* parposs. fle thinks that the Indian mind is greatly denational- 
ised, end therefore demoralised ‘by the: present system of teaching — 
shiefly foreign -history and biography ifndian schools. | By thia 
system the Indian is taught’ to think gf men and. manners in 
a style which is-nes of “this country, and consequently, he be- 
edga unit to serve his own` ' gun trytnen. ‘That there is some 
truth in this view, cannot, we-think, be denied. No pian can” 
= blamed . for nop serving ous “whom | he .does~widt' respect. 

Well, Indian history does, indeed, find a ‘place among-the studies- 








of our schools aud colleges; bub that is otaly the portion ‘of, 
Judian history in which the Hindu finds himself beaten ‘or’ 
oatwitted by “foreigners. . We therefore bail- Babu Rajani Kantas _ 
historical series as one which will’do-much’to remedy the defects of + 
the system of teaching which is followed in our schools and 
. colleges. ae! 
Bhévat- Kahini cone of a number of essays E Sih” 
Indian history and politics, The subjects tonchied upon ate—the 
` Argan’ séttlement in India, Asoka, thé Greeks in India; Indian religia 
ORS sects, Jagat Seth, the martial prowess ` ‘of Bengalis, Buddhism, 
the liber ty of the Press in Tadia, &c,,, All these subjects are treated’ 
tna plain popular’ stylej-and in a spiritof love and “respect forsthe: 
` author’s own country. ‘To one’of the easaysin-this collection we would" 
draw the attevtion of our readers, and especiaily.of- Bengali ‘school 
‘boys, Most. people in this. country believe that Jagat Seth was ` 
the name, and not the title; of a man. The error, we sare in- 
clined to think; has its origin, iu sgme-- of th \e--historical -works 
which are ‘used in opr schools, and is, we have’ reason to say, 
firmly rooted- in’ the minds of some’ of our most distinguished 
scholars, Jagath Seth, as a perūšat ~of -he ` paper. in Babu 
. Rajani Kanta’s book will couvince every one, was nòt a name,’ 
but a title embodyi ing an oxceodugly "interesti personal and 
political history. Be in, E 
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‘Upanyás- ræingbali. “Part” 1-Nost x “8. and “5, -By DAmodar 
Mukhopédhyaya, Printed and published’ by “He M. .Mukharji 


.& Ca, at the New- Sanskrit, „Eross, Al, Sin 2 _Btreg oth Cole 
. T: i k 
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HUE . Critical Notices. 

Lammermoor “and Wilkie Collins’ Worrain ¢ we White. The ifanglatdr 
deserves praise, because ‘tle “works he-has--eélected-for transla- 
tion are not. ef «the „elass of- Reynold’s _ystertes, which ‘many 
-of bis eonatrymen seem fond” of ~ rendering -iato their seer 
vernacular, Ent we” “are not sure whether be deserves: otlier 
praise tivan ihis. In the frst place, | wears not: guile sure 
whether Bengalis, who do wot know Ea glisk,-care ve oad ‘stories 
ia which ethe. thoughts, seftiments, dud actions. of foreigners, 
are, described, The story, for” ingtatine, of a politicàl move- 
„ment, like, that, which wase headed. by. Rienzi, cannot be ex- . 
pested. ta. evoke muéh” sympathy- or interest among a class of 
“yeaclars, who ‘do nob dave fouch for farms of political life, -ox 
know got what political Nife means, -In tie- second “place, Babu 
DBemodar Mukhurji i's plan of f-reluting: foreign-stories with Thdian- 
ised names of. ‘plag oga ad: per TRONS. “plan ‘which: seems followed 
“foreJargely in Rienk than. inthe obher- ,tales—is positively - 

misleading and injurious.” In ‘this plin, Bengalis appear -thi tile, 


Sur, 


tain 


ing, feeling, and acting-like persons which tliey arenot. It Would - 

havé been in every respect better if, following the advice. of. Babu 
‘Gli donate Ghosh, Babu” -Démddar Mukhaxji had given: us'a` 
“sttictly literal translation, or if, In accordance with “the advice 
of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji, . hè bad «given us neither’ 
a litoral translation nor'a free version. The envichinent of Bengali 
literature is the piga on which such versions are geúerally publish- 
ed Dat it should be always: borne inv mind: that trausiations . 
“and versions are after all bortowed wealth, and: no one can bè 
eousidercal truly rich with borrowed mone ey. Bengali litterateurs 
should- therefore pay as -much „attention ag possible bo the culti- 
vation of their own resources. i 
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Hénzbatatina, or a Treatise on, the Bocial, Moral and Tatellects 
. ual Position ef Man. By. Bireswar Pande. Printed and pub 
lished by H. M. -Mokharji- & Co., at the NeW, Sa pues Press, ii 
Shala Sirect; Calétitta, 1898.0 yen fs wie’ Í 
pi seldom that we.come: actoss & work ‘ike! “this. iu ~ Bengali 
literature. The ‘abstruse questions of creation, creative power, ` 
the soul-element ia. man; man’s past aad future states of exis» 
‘tend, the ozistence of God, the eriterion of human dat ty, liber ty 
and equality, &e., are discuss sed by the omthor with great power, 
of thought, great. ingenuity,- and great boldness and “enthisiasm, 
What is written on these -gubjecta. seex ms to embody the result of 
_carefuk study and deep meditation, Ihsa giyle.in whieh the essays 
“are written, really chaltlenges-admiration. ‘Te is remi arkably aleas, 
int and imp: ressi ve, indicating clear.thoitght and deep and earn 


"est non yiction, Ieis a. bold and vigorous, but ‘beautifull ye plain and 
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giestyle.- Th 28, 5 author appeats ‘to: jive) i in the gubjects which, arg 
“tupon ih this york, and to enjoy, köcnlý the Indasckibable ti luxury 
lisoussing tbis Ga social subjécts „ the author ‘writes keva 
hetvative. We dg. not go-vitlr him entirely, Put- we are glad 
be able to state, that wè agree in almogt-all. his; conclusions ‘on. 
subject of Fenana seclusion, early marridge, - widow-marriags, 
ww Babu. Bireswar Pande jä a thinker of a practical’ burn, of mind, , 
~ and seems to Have - -heen- therefore ‘bétraved -into some errors by 
plecing hñdue reliance oñ-the results of * statistical inquiries, But, 
F it Spite of all his errors- his work isreally an admirable pers 
; frmançe—aŭ ekcee se ano interesting” “Conttibetion. 
r to: Beogali literatúre; . 
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Vidus bitje. Pärti By Réya Gobinds’: Mogn Biäyábinod” 
báridhi: © Printed byl. Oc Basu & Co, at the. Stanhope Press 
z ae Bow-bazar Strect,.Caloutta, and pablishod by” the Author 

Kákiná. 1883. x l 


-TABU GOBINDA MOHAN “ROY is’ very ‘favour bls y known, 
R to -our readers as’ thé author of some interesting treatises’ 

| on Hindu aarOgD EY. -His présent ivork “is equally’ interesting. 
Hs aontaing: a -destription of the 18 main divisions or branches of. 
Ranskrit 2 earning, ahd-of their numerous sub divisions, As.a book” 
‘reference, “A siddas ‘Bidyé is a work! of great value It is the 
alt of vast pationt study ‘and clear erudition, Babu Gobinda- 
jan Roy is a literary workman of a very. serious, earnest and: 
Rated type—of the type- which AUALAIDS + a nation’s. literature 

d consti tutes its real strength, -` Ee I ie Se es tea 
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bya seahhd. Part: i ‘Brinted , gnd- ‘publ ished by Ramsay 
Sere at- ‘the Bidhén Pres No, aD College.” Bitusra: 
akabda, 1805, . s Diaa 


An IS is a e of ‘easy “and interesting podias ‘for’ 
- ghildren. ° The sudjécts selected are likely to-bẹ, of greit 


brost, to: thosë for whom: the book is ‘intended; the vé ersifi¢ation 





generally sweet aud. sinooth 5 and the. style is seas -end 
pressive, - : 





